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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


depart»rent  of  the  interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
•  Washington^  October  31^  1918, 
Sir:  The  fundamental  significance  of  the  principles  involved  in 
what  has  been  known  as  the  vocational  guidai\,ce  movement  has  come 
to  be  appreciated  with  special  force  under  the  exigencies  of  war,  and 
will  be  stilTmore  completely  understood  in  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion that  is  to  follow. 

The  part  the  schools  can  play  in  the  movement  for  better  utiliza- 
tion of  human  resources  is  an  important  one.  By  making  known  to 
all  the  children  of  all  the  people  what  the  world's  work  is  and  what 
the  opportunities  and  obligations  for  service  are,  the  schools  can  do 
something  no  other  agency  could  do  so  well. 

If  the  schools  are  to  lead  in  this  movement,  the  teachers  will  need 
to  be  specially  skilled  in  knowledge  of  the  world  of  occupations ;  they 
must  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  labor  problems,  and  they 
must  be  capable  of  guiding  public  opinion  intelligently. 

The  accompanying  study,  made  by  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  brings  together  in  accessible  form  for  the  use 
of  teachers  the  contribution  of  the  public  schools  to  the  vocational 
guidance  movement  in  the  past  ten  years.  I  recommend  that  it  be 
published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CommiiiSfoner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  problem  of  organizing  human  labor  resources  has  suddenly 
emerged,  like  so  many  other  social  and  economic  problems,  from  the 
realm   of  the  academic  into  that  of  the  immediate  and  practical, 
largely  under  the  stimulus  of  war  necessity.    Through  the  selective. 
draft  act,  the  Federal  employment  plan,  and  specialized  training^ 
under  the  War  Department,  no  less  than  through  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  vocational  education  laws,  the  United  States  has  un- 
dertaken, as  never  before,  to  control  the  distribution  of  human  service. 
In  a  sense  this  task  that  the  Nation  has  been  engaged  in,  that  of 
training,  enlisting,  and  selecting  workers  for  the  AJi^y?  for  the  es- 
sential industries,  and  for  agriculture,  is  a  gigantic  experiment  in 
vocational  guidance.     In  authorizing  the  selective  service  regula- 
tions President  Wilson  said : 

The  time  has  come  for  a  more  perfect  organization  of  our  man  power.  The 
selective  principle  must  be  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  We  must  make  a 
complete  inventory  of  the  qualifications  of  all  registrants  in  order  to  determine, 
as  to  each  man  not  already  selected  for  duty  with  the  colors,  the  place  in  the 
DoiUtary;  industrial,  or  agricultural  ranks  of  the  Nation  in  which  his  experience 
and  training  can  best  be  made  to  serve  the  common  good.  This  project  in- 
volves an  inquiry  into  the  domestic,  industrial,  and  educational  qualifications 
of  nearly  ten  million  men. 

For  a  decade  or  more  the  vocational  guidance  movement  has  sought 
to  make  a  contribution  to  this  task  with  which  the  Nation  was  sud- 
denly confronted.  It  has  sought  to  approach  the  problem  through 
democracy's  chief  agent — ^the  public  school.  Those  concerned  in  the 
vocational  guidance  movement  have  been  studying  the  early  school- 
leaving  that  has  driven  so  many  boys  and  girls  too  soon  into  indus- 
trial life;  they  have  tried  to  find  ways  of  protecting  the  Nation 
against  the  sacrifice  of  its  youth  to  economic  demands;  they  have 
sought  to  bridge  the  gap  between  education  and  industry.  Basing 
their  eflForts  upon  voluntary  cooperation,  they  have  appealed  to  boys 
and  girls  to  continue  their  education  and  to  make  a  careful  choice 
of  a  vocation;  they  have  aimed  to  counsel,  rather  than  to  get  jobs 
or  assign  tasks;  they  have  tried  to  present  the  whole  world  of  human 
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occupations,  to  the  end  that  youth  might  choose  for  itself  the  path  of 
useful  service. 

The  present  is  a  significant  period  in  the  vocational  guidance 
movement.  On  the  one  hand  it*  must  utilize  the  present  national 
interest  in  the  mobilizing  of  occupations  to  drive  home  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  guidance  from  the  earliest  days  of  childhood;  pn 
the  other  it  must  see  that  selecting  of  the  young  for  national  service 
now  is  more  than  mere  job  getting;  that  the  lure  of  temporary  work 
at  high  pay  does  not  divert  a  boy  or  a  girl  from  the  higher  duty  of 
adequate  training  he  owes  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  On  the 
basis  of  what  is  done  now  will  depend  the  strength  and  value  of  the 
movement  after  the  war.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study,  therefore, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  vocational  guidance  movement  as  it  has 
developed  in  the  past  10  years,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  public 
school;  to  bring  together  in  summary  form  the  investigations  that 
have  demonstrated  the  need  for  vocational  guidance;  to  show  the 
wealth  of  material  on  the  occupations  that  has  recently  been  accumu- 
lated for  the  use  of  the  teacher  who  would  be  a  counselor;  and  to  re- 
port on  vocational  guidance  work  as  it  is  actually  carried  on  in  many 
American  schools  and  school  systems.^ 

^A  number  of  unpublished  documents  containing  valuable  information  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  writer  in  the  preparation  of  this  report.  For  this  and  many 
other  courtesies,  particularly  in  critical  reading  of  the  bibliography,  special  thanks  are 
due  to  Mr.  Meyer  Bloomfleld,  Mr.  Jesse  B.  Davis,  Mr.  W.  A.  Wheatley,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Jacobs,  Dr.  John  IT.  Brewer,  ProL  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  Mr.  B.  C  Gruenberg,  and  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Seed. 


I.  THE  FIELD  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.^ 


defijNitions  of  vocational  guidance. 

It  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  vocational  guidance  and  just  how  and  where  it  shall  bo 
carried  out.  A  critical  examination  of  the  literature  is  reassuring, 
however,  in  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  a  developing  agreement  in 
aims  and  methods. 

There  are  numerous  definitions  of  vocational  guidance.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  most  of  those  who  have  achieved  something  in  the  work 
confine  themselves  to  a  statement  of  what  vocational  guidance  does 
or  ainos  to  do  rather  than  what  it  is. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  vocation  bureau,  that  in  Boston,  was  de- 
clared by  its  founder,  Frank  Parsons,  to  be — 

To  aid  young  people  in  cboosing  an  occupation,  preparing  themselves  for  it, 
finding  an  opening  In  it,  and  building  up  a  career  of  efficiency  and  success ;  and 
to  help  any,  young  or  old,  who  seek  counsel,  as  to  opportunities  and  resources 
for  the  betterment  of  their  condition  and  the  means  of  increasing  their  eco* 
nottiic  efficiency. 

Meyer  Bloomfield,  who  carried  on  Parson's  work,  and  whose  name 
is  perhaps  better  known  in  the  movement  than  that  of  any  other 
worker,  says:* 
Vocational  guidance  aims  to  make  both  school  and  occupation  help  boys  and 
"  girls  to  discover  and  develop  their  powers  for  service,  through  school  programs 
in  charge  of  specially  trained  vocational  counselors  in  schools  and  employment 
programs  in  charge  of  specially  trained  employment  supervisors  in  the  occupa- 
tion. 

Brewer,  another  investigator  in  the  field,  insists  that  "  vocational 
guidance  is  bound  up  first  of  all  with  educational  problems,  and  sec- 
ond with  economic  and  social  questions.'^'  He  stresses  educational 
guidance  and  lays  down  a  program  that  would  include:  (1)  Laying 
a  broad  foundation  of  useful  experiences;  (2)  studying  occupational 
opportunities;  (3)  choosing  an  occupation;  (4)  preparing  for  the 
occupation;  (5)  entering  upon  work;  (6)  securing  promotions  and 
making  adjustments. 

1  Except  for  the  special  material  in  SectlOD  VII  (p.  92),  this  bulletin  deals  only  with 
'  the  United  States.     For  rocational  guidance  Id   other  countries,  see  Educ.  Bull.,   1914, 
No.  4.  **The  School  and  the  Start  in  Life"  (Bloomfield). 
^Beadings  in  Vocational  Gaidance,  preface. 
•The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement,  p.  tU. 
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Snedden  ^  declarer,  with  special  reference  to  the  secondary  school : 

It  Is  now  clearly  within  the  reach  of  the  secondary  school  to  organize  a 
systematic  course  in  vocational  guidance  of  such  a  character  as  quite  definitely 
to  minister  to  two  distinct  ends — one  practical,  the  other  cultural.  This  course 
should  (1)  by  objective  study  of  the  requirements  and  possibilities  of  the 
various  callings  in  which  men  engage,  by  E^stematic  examination  of  the  po- 
.tbntlal  powers  of  individual  pupils,  and  by  the  deliberate  cultivation  of  voca- 
tional ideals,  enable  the  youth  eventually  to  find  his  way  Into  a  vocation  most 
suited  to  him;  and  (2)  by  giving  all  pupils  a  survey  of  occupations  and  by 
having  them  all  study  their  own  possibilities  In  relation  thereto,  produce  the 
sympathetic,  socialized,  and  broadened  vision  essential  to  highest  citizenship 
and  to  truly  democratic  personal  culture. 

Hiatt  recognized  that  temporarily  the  problem  of  relation  between 
the  school  and  industry  must  necessarily  deal  with  those  leaving 
school  to  go  to  work,  but  that  "  in  its  fuller  development  vocational 
guidance  must  have  a  vital  influence  upon  even  the  earliest  years  of 
school  training  as  well  as  upon  the  broadest  preparation  for  the 
learned  professions." 

Other  writers  have  gone  much  further  in  special  prescriptions  of 
vocational  direction  for  early  schooling.  An  excellent  summing  up 
of  the  situation  from  this  point  of  view  is  found  in  the  following 
statement  from  the  report  of  the  Somerville,  Mass.,  schools  for  1910 : 

Vocational  guidance  In  its  full  meaning  involves  every  measure  that  tends 
to  inform  the  {Mibllc  and,  more  especially,  the  young  as  to  the  nature,  require- 
ments, and  temporary  conditions  of  the  various  occupations;  to  determine  for 
which  occupation  each  one  Is  fitted  by  capacity  and  conditions ;  and  to  prepare 
for  efiPectlve  work  in  the  chosen  callings 

To  limit  vocational  guidance  to  advice,  general  or  personal,  the  latter  on  the 
basis  of,  at  best,  hastily  gathered  data  as  to  the  make-up  of  the  applicant  and 
frequently  at  the  very  threshold  of  entrance  upon  the  responsibilities  of  prac- 
tical life,  is  inadequate.  It  is  a  makeshift,  conceived  in  a  thoroughly  worthy 
spirit,  to  atone  in  a  fashion  for  previous  neglect.  The  thought  of  vocational 
guidance  must  live,  as  it  were,  in  every  phase  of  educational  work  from  its 
earliest  beginnings.  More  and  more  clearly,  as  the  work  of  the  school  pro- 
ceeds, there  should  be  invitation  and  opportunity  for  choice;  and  when  final 
choice  has  been  reached,  this  work  should  assume  forms  of  increasingly  delib- 
erate and  specific  preparation  for  efficiency  in  the  chosen  life  career.  For  full 
and  adequate  vocational  guidance,  in  short,  education  must  touch  every  need, 
the  trend  and  capacity  of  every  child  and  of  every  condition  of  life. 

Recent  writers  have  emphasized  particularly  that  vocational  guid- 
ance is  not  merely  an  attempt  to  solve  the  immediate  employment 
questions  of  the  boy  and  girl  leaving  school,  but  a  problem  of  cur- 
ricular  adjustment  throughout  the  schools;  that  vocational  guidance, 
in  the  words  of  Prof.  Leavitt — 

is  not  a  new  function  of  education,  but  rather  an  old  function  which  needs 
liberal  extension,  and  that  this  extension  lies  within  two  well-defined  fields. 


» School  aeview,  24:186.     March,   1910. 
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the  first  being  curriculum  enlargement  and  adjustment,  and  the  second  the 
educational  supervision  of  those  who,  for  any  reason,  withdraw  from  the  regu- 
lar or  traditional  school/ 

Supt.  F.  E.  Spaulding  *  outlined  for  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  1915  a  number  of  the  problems  which  vocational  guidance 
is  formulating  by  way  of  defining  itg^ field.    Pointing  out  that  "  more 
completely  than  any  other  movement,  vocational  guidance  must  take 
for  its  function  the  conservation  of  human  resources,"  Supt.  Spauld-l 
ing  argued  that  the  vocational  guidance  department  of  every  scliool  I 
system  should  be  responsible  for  an  accurate  census  of  the  children  I 
and  youth  of  tjie  community,  and  should  exercise  control  over  them ; 
that  this  department  should  render  assistance  in  determining  types 
of  schools  and  school  curricula,  and  should  become  "a  great  reposi-x 
tory  of  knowledge,  always  up  to  date  and  significant,  of  the  two 
great  factors  in  every  community — the  children  and  the  work  of  the 
community."      In    Supt.    SpaUlding^    view,    vocational    guidance 
sEould  also  formulate  for  itself  the  problem  of  the  moral  effect  of 
the  school  on  the  child;  it  must  see  that  the  individual  learns  to 
appreciate  his  own  capacities  and  possibilities ;  that  he  informs  him-  | 
self  concerning  the  opportunities  for  worthy  service  that  the  world 
offers;  that  he  prepares  himself  as  adequately  as  time  and  condi- 
tions permit  to  apply  his  powers  to  the  rendering  of  the  highest 
ffrvice  of  which  he  is,  or  may  become,  capable,  and  that  he  learns 
to  concentrate  his  thought,  his  energy  and  ambition,  to  this  end  of 
large  and  worthy  service. 

Still  another  problem  of  vocational  guidance  in  Supt.  Spaulding's 
category  is  a  knowledge  of  opportunities  for  ser^ce,  especially  in 
tJie  immediate  community,  but  also  in  the  world  at  large.  Such 
knowledge,  he  asserts,  must  not  be  confined  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial occupations;  any  opportunity  for  worthy  service,  great  or 
small,  is  the  concern  of  vocational  guidance. 

As  the  culminating  problem  of  vocational  guidance,  Supt.  Spauld- 
ing would  put — 

the  successful  transition  of  children  and  youth  from  the  favorable  conditions 
of  healthful  growth,  and  of  practical  education,  which  the  schools  must  pro- 
vide into  different  but  also  favorable  conditions  for  continued  growth  that 
occupations  must  be  brought  to  afford. 

To  carry  out  the  entire  undertaking  outlined,  as  Supt.  Spaulding 
frpoly  admits,  is  beyond  the  unaided  power  of  any  vocational  guid- 
ance^ movement  that  is  likely  soon  to  develop.  The  problem  must 
be  solved  by  the  coordinating  of  existing  welfare  agencies.  "It  is 
the  function  and  the  unparalleled  opportunity  of  vocational  guid- 
ance to  cooperate  with  all  such  agencies^,  tojCiKUcdioate  their  efforts 

^Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin.  May,  1916. 
*Nat.  Edac.  Assoc.  Proceedings,  1915. 
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and  to  concentrate  them  all  to  the  fullest  conservation  of  human 

resources."    For — 

f  Vocational  guidance  seeks  the  largest  realization  of  the  possibilities  of  every 
child  and  youth  measured  in  terms  of  worthy  service;  vocational  guidance 
seeks  this,  not  through  the  school  alone,  but  through  the  upbuilding  influences 
that  work  and  life  beyond  the  school  ought  to  afford  every  human  being. 

The  goal  set  by  Supt.  Spaulding  is  reemphasized  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  vocational  guidance  of  the  National  Education 
Association  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.^ Under  the  heading  "Meaning  and  purpose  of  vocational 
guidance,"  the  report  asserts : 

Vocational  guidance  should  he  a  continuous  process  designed  to  help  the 
^individual  to  choose^  to  plan  his  preparation  for,  to  enter  upon,  and  to  make 
progress  in  an  occupation.  It  calls  for  a  progressive  improvement  of  the 
public-school  system  and  a  fuller  and  more  intelligent  utilization  of  its  richly 
diversified  offerings.  It  requires  a  more  accurate  adjustment  between  the 
school  and  all  worthy  vocations.  For  some  children  it  demands  a  plan  of 
continuation  education  and  supervision  In  employment  by  educational  authori- 
ties. It  should  develop  an  Interest  in  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  child- 
employing  industries  and  bring  about  improvement  of  those  conditions.  It 
should  utilize  the  cooperation  of  all  social  service  agencies  that  can  be  of 
asslstancer^  For  society  at  large,  It  should  result  In  a  more  democratic  school 
system,  a  wiser  economy  on  the  expenditure  of  school  time,  and  a  more 
genuine  culture. 

VOCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Probably  on  no  single  point  is  vocational-guidance  opinion  so 
sharply  divided  as  on  the  question  of  possible  contributions  by 
psychology  or  other  methods  of  charting  individual  aptitudes.  Some 
investigators,  Brewer,  for  example,^  reject  as  unworthy  practically 
all  books  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the  subject.     Brewer  says : 

Vocational  guidance  Is  not  concerned  v^ith  any  "system"  of  "character 
analysis,"  phrenology,  physiognomy,  or  other  "  short  cuts."  Neither  Is  it 
concerned  with  bombastic  talk  about  **  the  race  for  success "  and  "  getting 
ahead  of  the  other  feUow,"  or  other  questionable  points  of  view.  Neither  can 
It  yet  find  use  for  tests  worked  out  in  the  psychological  laboratory,  nor  for 
liasty  generalizations  based  on  such  moot  terms  as  "  the  influence  of  heredity," 
"  natural  aptitudes,"  "  Innate  qualities,"  and  the  like. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ayres,  Leavitt,  and  many  others  have  con- 
finiied  open-minded,  if  not  friendly.  Ayree  has  apparently  not 
jiUered  his  opinion,  expressed  in  1913,  that: 

After  all  allowances  are  made  the  inevitable  conclusion  remains  that  in 
vcKmtional  guidance  the  greatest  field  of  Immediate  development  for  psyclio- 

1  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1918,  No.  19. 

2  Ilnrvard  Bulletins  in  Education,  No.  4.  p.  y.  Brewer  la  somewhat  less  severe  In  his 
1918  book,  "  The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement" 
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logical  teste  lies  in  choosiDg  persons  for  positions  ratber  than  in  selecting 
positions  for  persons.  Tlie  possibilities  in  the  former  field  of  effort  are  in- 
spiring/ 

The  National  Education  Association  report  recognizes  three  types 
of  experimeixtal  work  in  the  field  of  vocational  psychology:  (1) 
The  attempt  to  supply  the  employer  with  tests  that  will  enable  him 
to  select  from  a  large  number  of  applicants  those  most  likely  to 
success  in  a  given  position  (vocational  selection) ;  (2)  the  attempt 
to  determine  specific  vocational  abilities — ^that  is,  which  of  several 
occupations  would  be  the  best  one  for  a  given  individual  to  follow ; 
(3)  the  attempt  to  develop  tests  for  the  measurement  of  general  in- 
telligence. 

The  commission  is  definitely  of  the  opinion  that — 

we  should  welcome  continuous  experiments  in  the  field  of  vocational  psychology, 
but  we  slionld  put  the  primary  emphasis  upon  education,  training,  and  super- 
vision. The  ideal  vocational  counselor  wm  be  something  of  a  psychologist,  but 
he  wm  also  be  a  sociologist,  an  economist,  and,  most  of  all,  an  educator  in  the 
best  modem  sense  of  the  word. 

Psychologists  who  are  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  their  science 

in  vocational  guidance  point  especially  to  the  work  of  Seafihore  in 

testing  musical  ability;  to  the  experiments  and  tests  appUed  in  the 

Bureau  of  Salesmanship  at  Pittsburgh  by  Scott,  Bingham,  Whipple, 

and  Miner;  to  the  courses  for  business  men  by  Watson  in  Baltimore, 

Adams  and  Breese  in  Cincinnati;  and  to  Mrs.  WooUey's  work  in 

the  vocational  bureau  at  Cincinnati.*    Mrs.  Woolley's  work  remains 

a  bone  of  contention  among  vocational  guidance  workers.    No  one 

questions  her  earnestness  and  ajjility,  but  Brewer,  in  the  bibliography 

previously  cited,  is  of  the  opinion  that  "  it  is  doubtful  whether  other 

bureaus  should  at  present  attempt  similar  experiments."*     One  of 

the  sessions  of  the  1912  vocational  guidance  conference  (New  York) 

was  given  over  to  vocational  analysis,  and  the  vigor  of  the  discussion 

at  Philadelphia  five  years  later  indicates  that  agreement  is  stUl  far 

distant. 

So  far  few  attempts  have  been  made,  however,  to  connect  this 
work  directly  with  the  public  schools.  Kitson  has  studied  the  doc- 
trine of  interest  in  this  particular  relation.  Believing,  as  he  does, 
that  vocational  guidance  is  a  movement  of  great  iiltimate  signifi- 
cance, "  affecting  society  through  and  through,"  he  has  become  con- 

^Joornal  of  Educational  Psychology,  September,  1913.  Brewer  considers  this  article 
**  too  sanguine,"  and  notes  that  "  many  subsequent  writers  have  quoted  it  with  no  attempt 
to  verify  Its  conclnslons/*     Op.  clt,  p.  3. 

'  American  Psychological  Association.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Academic  Status 
of  Psychology.  DifTerentlations  between  psychological  experiments  and  mental  tests. 
Swarthmore,   Pa.,   Decomber,    1916. 

•Uarrard  Bulletins  in  Education.     No.  4,  p.  25. 
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vinced  that  vocational  guidance  in  its  psychological  aspects  must  be 
regarded  as  a  monitory  process.    He  says : 

When  asked  for  a  tenable  view  of  vocational  guidance,  the  scientist  can  do 
no  better  at  present  than  to  regard  it  as  a  monitory  process.  This  has  as  its 
aim  to  secure  an  Inventory  of  the  individual  by  scientific  measurements,  and 
to  warn  him  of  his  powers  and  limitations.  Upon  this  as  a  basis,  then,  the 
individual  may  set  out  to  develop  himself.  Thus  vocational  guidance  doe» 
not  commit  a  person  inalienably  to  a  single  vocational  possibility.  It  sets  no 
bounds  upon  his  achievement,  but  encourages  him  to  develop  himself  to  the 
highest  degree. 

The  National  Education  Association  report,  elsewhere  mentioned, 
indorses  this  view. 

The  interest  of  business  eflSciency  experts  in  the  vocational  guid- 
ance movement  has  direct  bearing  for  the  public  schools.  Of  the  58 
business  concerns  reporting  to  the  committee  on  vocational  guidance 
of  the  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  in  1915,  three 
declared  that  they  used  in  part  tests  based  upon  phrenology,  six  used 
tests  of  "physiognomy,"  and  six  made  some  use  of  psychological 
tests.^  Several  concerns  reported  that  they  were  seriously  consider- 
ing the  introduction  of  psychological  tests  for  the  selection  of  em- 
ployees. 

Dean  Schneider,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  worked  out  a 
series  of  "major  characteristics"  for  use  in  selecting  men  in  his 
cooperative  experiment  that  has  drawn  the  fire  of  both  groups,  those 
opposed  and  those  favoring  analysis  of  one  sort  or  another.  Dean 
Schneider,  after  trial,  i-ejected  both  the  examination^of  physical  char- 
acteristics and  the  tests  of  experimental  psychcologists.  His  list  of 
characteristis  developed,  he  asserts,  out  of  the  "  old-fashioned  plan 
of  trying  a  man  on  the  job  without  any  previous  examination  of  any 
kind."  It  is  precisely  this  classification  on  the  basis  of  types  that 
is  anathema  to  Brewer  and  others.* 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  dismiss  without  consideration  the  claims 
either  of  observational  analysis  or  psychology  need  to  be  reminded 
that  28  psychologists  have  reported  to  the  American  Psychological 
Association  that  they  are  applying  some  form  of  psychological  tests 
to  the  problem  of  vocational  guidance  in  business  eflSciency,'  that  30 
large  industrial  organizations  are  now  financing  a  five-year  experi- 
ment to  find  out  whether  or  not  mental  tests  and  the  methods  of 
applied  psychology  really  have  any  value  in  helping  employment 
managers  to  determine  in  advance  the  likelihood  of  success  of  the 
applicant  for  the  position;*  and  that  the  United  States  Army  has 

'  Experience  witb  questlonDalres  sug^grestfl  that  seyeral  of  those  who  reply  *'  yes "  to 
these  questions  probably  did  not  understand  their  Import. 

*The  "  averaged-oplnlon  "  plan  of  Atlanta  is  of  this  type.  See  bibllograpby,  under 
Halsey,  G.  D. 

*  Ann.  Psych.  A8.sn.  Kept.  Com.  on  Acad.  Status  of  Psychology,  p.  83. 

«  Monthly  Beriew  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  4 :  580,  April.  1917. 
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adopted  as  part  of  its  war  progi*am  occupational  selection  on  the 
basis  of  psychological  tests.^  • 

VOCATIOl^ Al/  GUIDANCE  IN  RELATION  TO  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

Vocational  guidance  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  certain  recent 
movements,  such  as  vocational  training,  prevocational  education, 
continuation  school  work,  the  cooperative  plan  of  half-time  work, 
the  Gary  plan,  and  the  junior  high  school.  As  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  in  recent  years,*  the  school  itself  is  a  guiding  institution, 
and  the  modifications  here  listed  are  all  intended  to  operate  to  make 
more  efficient  or  more  equable  the  selective  function  of  the  school. 

Vocational  education. — The  vocational  education  movement  is  pre- 
mised on  the  guidance  fimction  of  education.  It  seeks  to  prepare 
pupils  for  efficient  service  in  many  occupations,  instead  of  a  few. 
The  public  school  of  the  nineteenth  century  directed  into  the  profes- 
sions those  who  were  able  to  remain  and  would  profit  by  its  re- 
stricted curricula,  and,  through  early  elimination,  just  as  definitely 
directed  into  industry  those  who  were  not  financially  able  to  con- 
tinue or  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  traditional  studies.  Vocational 
training  aims  to  recruit  industrial  workers  more  intelligently,  more 
effectively,  and  more  humanly.  The  greater  the  variety  of  occupa- 
tional training,  the  greater  the.  possibility  of  intelligent  choice  of 
vocation. 

The  rural  school  in  the  United  States  offers  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  school  operating  as  a  selective  agency.  For  years 
American  rural  schools  have  been  guiding  boys  and  girls  away  from 
the  land  and  toward  the  city.  Modeling  its  course  of  study  and 
methods  pn  urban  schools,  using  teachers  city-bred  and  city-minded, 
speaking  the  language  of  the  city  streets  rather  than  that  of  the 
country  lanes,  the  rural  school  steered  boys  and  girls  away  from  the 
farms  and  into  city  employment  just  as  effectively  as  if  it  had  stood 
them  up  and  counted  them  out.  The  introduction  of  vocational 
agriculture  has  done  something,  but  still  not  much,  to  stem  the  tide. 
At  the  present  time  some  of  the  rural  high  schools  are  just  coming 
to  a  realization  of  the  problems  of  employment.  Others  are  still 
quite  unawake  to  the  fact  that,  evei^  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  rural 

>  Official  Bulletin,  February,  1918;  also  In  Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin,  February- 
Ifarcb.  1018. 

'Robbins.  The  school  as  a  social  institution  (Boston,  New  York,  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
1918)  :  "  When  we  speak  of  the  school  as  a  selective  agency,  we  mean  tbat  it  acts  as  a 
huge  sifting  machine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  choose  for  higher  educational  preferment 
those  who  are  adapted  to  its  character.  Under  the  old  aristocratic  ideal  of  education  the 
Khool  sifted  out  a  certain  few  who  were  by  that  process  of  selection  chosen  to  go  forward 
and  carry  on  the  work  of  leadership  In  the  professions.  In  the  church,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  politics;  while  those  who  were  eliminated  from  the  school  or  who  were  never 
attracted  within  Ita  walla  were  aa  definitely  selected  for  tha  workaday  tasks  of  the 
world." 
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high  school  shall  direct  its  pupils  to  the  farms,  it  can  only  safely 
do  so  through  a  complete  survey  of  all  vocations;  so  that  the  farm 
boy,  if  he  chooses  to  remain  on  the  farm,  will  do  so  because  he  has 
looked  over  the  field  and  knows  how  important  and  desirable  an 
occupation  agriculture  is.  "This  is  a  rural  community;  there  is 
therefore  no  need  for  vocational  guidance,"  is  the  substance  of  too 
many  of  the  replies  recently  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to 
a  questionnaire  to  high  schools;  or  the  point  is  made  that  the  boys 
can  get  all  the  jobs  they  want,  so  there  is  no  need  for  the  school  to 
interfere.  Here,  of  course  is  where  the  school  is  most  needed.  It 
can,  and  should,  discriminate  most  carefully  between  worthy  and 
unworthy  farm  employments,  and  it  should  supervise  the  work  after 
it  has  begun,  requiring  regular  reports  from  the  students. 

Prevocational  training. — The  discovery  of  the  early  elimination 
of  pupils  from  school  led  to  a  modified  type  of  education  for  boys 
and  girls  close  to  the  compulsory  education  period  who  had  tired  of 
the  "regular"  school  work  or  were  unsuccessful  in  it.^     So-called 
"  opportunity  schools  "  sprang  up,  designed  to  furnish  practical  edu- 
cation of  the  type  perhaps  best  exemplified  in  Hampton  Institute. 
At  first  the  instruction  given  in  these  schools  was  simply  general 
''•industrial  work,"  as  it  was  termed.    The  term  "prevocational" 
came  into  use  when  it  began  to  be  realized  that,  while  it  was  neither 
practicable  nor  desirable  to  give  specific  vocational  training  to  very 
immature  boys  and  girls,  it  was  quite  possible  and  wholly  desirable 
to  give  boys  and  girls,  not  merely  the  hand  training  that  should 
form  an  integral  part  of  all  education,  but  practical  experience  in 
a  number  of  type  occupations  that  might  even  come  to  be  "trial 
courses  in  vocational  guidance."    Such  were  the  Ettinger  schools 
of  New  York  City,  which  gave  boys  and  girls  the  chance  to  try, 
each  for  a  limited  period,  a  series  of  occupations,  such  as  electric 
wiring,  printing,  woodworking,  millinery,  and  novelty  work.     The 
theory  underlying  this  work  is  not  to  train  boys  to  be  electricians 
and  printers,  or  girls  to  be  milliners  or  dressmakers,  but  to  furnish 
an  insight  into  all  occupations  and  facilitate  intelligent  choice  of 
a  vocation. 

The  weakness  in  the  demand  for  prevocational  education  lies 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  too  often  it  is  suggested  as  designed  for  those 
who  have  failed  in  the  "regular  school  work,"  or,  worse  still,  for 
those  who  are  destined  to  do  the  "  menial  work  "  of  the  world. 

Modern  social  opinion  rightly  regards  such  an  attitude  as  danger- 
ous to  democratic  ideals.  The  kind  of  traming  given  in  prevoca- 
tional classes  is  essential  for  all  boys  and  girls,  and  not  merely  for 
those  who  are  to  render  service  in  what  some  of  us  still  call  undemo- 
cratically  the  lower  walks  of  life.    Boys  and  girls  who  are  going  on 

^  See  Leavitt  and  Brown.     Prevocational  Education. 
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into  the  professions  need  prevocational  training  more,  if  anything, 
than  thoem  whose  schooling  terminates  early.  They  need,  above  all, 
the  knowledge  of  the  basic  occupations  that  prevocational  work  with 
the  toolfr  and  materials  of  civilization  gives,  in  order  that  they  may 
properly  understand  a  social  organization  based  on  service.  Our 
whole  democracy  is  based  on  the  theory  that  this  is  a  world  of  work, 
where  each  one  does  his  part,  and  where  it  is  essential  that  each  one 
understand  the  other's  part. 

In  a  sense,  bt  course,  the  use  of  the  term  "  prevocational "  is  ob- 
jectionable, since  the  fundamental  nejd  is  not  merely  for  courses  of 
this  nature  in  the  upper  elementary  grades,  but  for  a  kind  of  educa- 
tion that  shall,  from  the  lowest  grades  in  the  school  to  the  highest, 
be  based  on  human  occupations.^ 

Continuation  schools. — The  continuation  school,  in  its  provision 
of  general  education  and  special  training  for  those  already  em- 
ployed, especially  boys  and  girls  14  to  18  years  of  age,  furnishes 
valuable  vocational  guidance  to  a  group  that  needs  it  most.  Recent 
writers  have  emphasized  that  vocational  decision  is  not  irrevocable; 
that  there  must  usually  be  rechoice  of  a  vocation.  This  rechoice  is 
cften  made  possible  by  the  continuation  schooling  now  effective  in 
five  States.*  In  a  report  on  continuation  work  in  Boston,  R.  O. 
Small  *  showed  that  the  continuation  school,  as  a  public  eudcational 
agency,  prevented  drifting  in  industry,  reduced  the  number  of 
juvenile  misfits  by  helping  minors  to  make  a  more  intelligent  choice 
of  occupation,  and  advanced  young,  workers  from  unskilled  to 
skilled  trades.  He*  cited  43  cases  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  received 
guidance  through  the  continuation  school.  The  following  cases 
are  typical: 

Printing, — ^A  boy  was  an  usher  in  a  theater.  He  was  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  his  work,  and  at  first  his  attitude  in  class  was  far  from  satisfactory  to 
his  teachers.  He  was  placed  with  a  printing  company  and  entered  the  class 
In  printing.  He  did  good  work.  Later  he  was  employed  by  another  printing 
concern,  and  is  now  employed  in  the  printing  department  of  a  third  concern, 
where  he  is  receiving  a  wage  that  is  remarkable  for  a  boy  of  his  age. 

Woodxoorking. — A  bright  boy  attending  the  woodworking  department  at  the 
continuation  school  was  an  errand  boy  at  a  public  market.  He  came  to  the 
continuation  school  with  no  trade  knowledge,  but  with  a  desire  to  become  a 
pattern  maker.  During  a  follow-up  visit,  the  teacher  learned  of  a  chance  for 
an  apprentice.  The  teacher  liked  this  boy's  work  and  recommended  him  for 
the  position,  which  he  secured.    He  is  making  good  on  his  job. 

Office  work. — ^A  girl  was  working  In  a  factory  when  she  entered  the  continua- 
tion school  on  November  7,  1916.    She  was  visited  by  one  of  the  teachers,  who 

'  Using  occupations  in  the  broadest  sense,  I.  e.,  "  an  occupation  is  a  continuous  aotiTity 
having  a  purpose."     (JDewey.    Democracy  and  Education,  p.  361.) 

'  Wisconsin,  New  Yorl£,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 

'National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  Proceedings  of  the 
Indianapolis  meeting,   1917. 
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found  tliat  her  employer  would  take- her  Into  his  office  if  the  contlnunttoa 
school  teachers  would  help  her  in  filing,  etc.  She  was  transferred  to  the  office 
practice  class,  and  two  weeks  ago  her  employer  took  her  into  the  office.  She 
has  aske«l  for  practice  on  the  atkling  machine,  because  it  would  be  of  help  to 
her  in  her  work. 

The  cooperative  half-time  plan. — ^Try-out  in  the  industry  is  ono 
of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  cooperative  plan  of  vocational 
training  whereby  stndents  spend  alternate  periods  (usually  weekly 
or  fortnightly)  in  school  and  shop.  In  his  description  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  plan,  from  which  the  public  hi^i-school  coop- 
erative systems  have  in  the  main  been  derived,  Prof.  Park  gives 
''the  selection  of  workei-s"  as  one  of  the  two  most  important  ele- 
mental Cooperative  courses  in  New  York  City  high  schools  have 
been  arranged  with  mail-order  houses,  department  stores,  madiine 
shops,  railroads,  automobile  factories,  printing  offices,  electric  light 
and  power  companies,  and  several  other  branches  of  industry.  Re- 
cently Richmond,  Va.,  has  undertaken  a  cooperative  plan  with 
street-car  companies  for  part-time  employment  of  high-school  boys 
as  conductors  and  motormen.  Efforts  have  also  been  made  to  apply 
the  principle  to  agriculture,  particularly  through  the  home-project 
plan.  From  the  point  of  view  of  vocational  guidance,  the  coopera- 
tive plan  provides  a  "laboratory  of  industrial  environment"  that 
produces  both  training  and  guidance. 

Employment  in  out-of-gchool  horsrs. — Tlie  vocational  guidance 
possibilities  of  work  before  and  after  school,  on  Saturdaj's^  and  dur- 
ing summer  vacations  are  just  b^inning  to  be  realized.  This  is  a 
field  that  has  usually  gone  quite  without  recognition  by  the  school 
authorities,  though  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  in  the 
aggregate  the  amount  of  out-of-school  work  done  by  school  childi^n, 
even  in  the  lower  grades,  is  considerable,  and  its  effect,  favorable 
or  unfavorable,  on  future  careers  must  be  very  important.*  Tlie 
school  in  its  vocational  guidance  function  is  concerned  in  this  problem 
from  several  points  of  view.  The  school  needs  to  know  at  all  times 
what  the  pupils  are  doing.  Excessive  work  outside  of  school  is  often 
injurious  to  the  pupil  and  an  embarrassment  to  his  progress  in  hcIkkiI. 
A  recent  English  report  says : 

Tliose  inquiries  liave  established  tlie  fact  that  not  only  are  children  largely 
employed  for  long  hours  at  wages  tiiat  are  not  commensurate  with  tlie  service's 
rendered,  hut  also  that,  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  energy  of  the  chil<lnMi  s<i 
employed  is  drained  to  the  point  of  injuring  their  cliances  of  making  tlie  l)ost 
use  of  tlieir  lessons  at  school. 

UJ.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1016,  No.  37. 

» Janrls  found  (U.  S.  Btr.  of  Ednc.,  Bui.,  1S>17.  No.  20>,  tbat  of  14..^1  ehffldrpn  fnr»-Mti- 
gated,  5,181  were  cmploTed  dnrlni;  summer  vacatloB  and  3,8«4  dtiring  out-of -school  hour* 
throughout  the  school  year.  Mrs.  R(^*s  stutfj  of  St^ttle  newsboys  showi^  that  iminy 
htgh-pmde  boys  were  handiintr  papers  and  magaslnes,  Bod  rccolrtag  sotoe  very  specific 
direction  toward  salesnianMhlp  as  a  future  career. 
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The  boy  who  drives  a  milk-wagon  route  before  school  or  delivers 
newspapers  morning  and  evening  may  or  may  not  be  doing  some- 
thing from  which  he  will  benefit  later  in  life.  As  often  as  not  he 
may  be  getting  impressions  of  some  forms  of  work  that  will  effec- 
tively drive  him  from  them.^  It  is  the  school's  business  to  have  a 
record  of  this  out-of -school  activity,  to  supervise  it,  at  least  infor- 
mally, and  to  utilize  it  directly  in  vocational  guidance. 

Summer  vacation  employment  is  st'll  more  direct  in  its  possibili- 
ties for  vocational  guidance.  Many  school  boys  have  had  valuable 
"  try-out "  courses  by  working  in  stores  and  offices,  or  on  the  farm, 
during  the  summer.  Surprisingly  little  effort  has  as  yet  been  made 
to  utilize  this  obvious  opportunity  for  guidance.^  The  difficulty  has 
been,  on  the  one  hand,  that  business  did  not  care  to  bother  training 
young  people  who  were  only  temporary,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  .schools  have  generally  not  realized  their  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity in  this  summer  work.  Colleges  and  universities  and  certain 
types  of  private  institutions^  have  long  been  making  a  special  study 
of  the  summer  employment  of  their  students,  but  the  public  schools 
have  almost  unifoi-mly  pursued  a  laissez-faire  policy  with  regard  to 
this  as  well  as  other  outside  activities  of  their  pupils. 

The  war,  with  its  enormous  stimulus  of  the  demand  for  labor, 
has  changed  all  this.  All  these  untapped  labor  resources  are  now 
given  careful  consideration,  and  the  school  has  a  n»sponsibility  for 
supervision  and  guidance  that  can  not  be  disregarded.  The  work  of 
the  United  States  Boys^  Working  Beserve*  is  a  sincere  attempt  to 
meet  this  responsibility,  and  many  schools  arc  coming  to  see  in  it 
an  opportunity  for  guidance  of  the  most  practical  sort.  Through 
the  reserve  large  numbei-s  of  city  boys,  after  receiving  necessary 
preliminary  training,  are  going  to  the  farms.  These  are  boys  who 
would  in  all  likelihood  never  have  otherwise  an  insight  into  rural 
life.  Possibly  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  boys  will  be  perma- 
nently attracted  to  farming  as  a  life  work,  but  all  of  them  will  leani 
at  first  hand  something  of  the  significance  of  agriculture  as  the 
world's  basic  industry — a  form  of  vocational  enlightenment  with 
regard  to  the  other  fellow's  occupation  that  is  only  less  necessaiy  for 
efficient  citizenship  than  information  respecting  one's  own  choice  of 
employment.     Similarlj',  the  United  States  School  Garden  Anny, 

1  Cohen  found  In  his  study  of  vocational  ambitions  of  eighth-£rrade  boys  (Current  K(\\i- 
citloD.  Febrnarj,  1918)  tbat  tb«  boys  ncTer  saw  any  connection  between  this  out-of-scho»l 
empioyment  and  their  future  occupations.  Indeed,  tbey  usually  desired  to  do  something 
as  different  as  possible  from  what  they  had  been  doln^  to  ram  money. 

*The  CiBdnnati  eooperatire  plan  um^  the  summer  after  blgli-scbool  graduation  as  a  try- 
oot  period. 

'Hampton   Instfttite,  for  example. 

^The  Boys'  Working  Reserve  has  recently  extended  its  interest  in  a  significant  way  in 
assist  boja  plaoning  to  go  into  war-essential  industry.  Tender  the  now  plan  boys  will  lie 
urged  to  continue  their  education,  if  not  full-time  at  least  part-time,  in  connection  with 
their  employment. 
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organized  as  a  war  measure  among  the  school  children  of  the  towns 
and  villages,  promises  to  become  a  permanent  agency  for  education 
and  vocational  direction. 

The  schools  are  learning  to  utilize  a  host  of  new  forces  that  have 
important  bearings  upon  the  future  careers  of  boys  and  girls.  Home 
visiting  by  teachers;  student  activities  of  all  kinds;  athletics;  student 
self-government;  camps;  boys'  and  girls'  clubs;  scouting;  the  Junior 
Eed  Cross;  war  savings  societies;  home  gardens;  and  any  other  of  the* 
war  activities  that  answer  fundamental  educational  needs — all  of 
these  will  have  increasing  significance  for  vocational  guidance  as  the 
public  school  comes  to  recognize  their  importance  for  education. 

Closely  related  in  its  import  for  vocational  guidance  is  the  plan 
of  school  credit  for  outside  work.  Kecognition  of  private  music 
lessons,  for  example,  may  sometimes  mean  keeping  in  school  a  pupil 
whose  interests  are  preeminently  musical.  The  school  can  utilize  this 
outside  interest  in  vocational  direction,  advising  necessary  academic 
or  professional  education  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  may  be  looking 
forward  to  music-teaching  and  suggesting  desirable  school  subjects 
that  might  most  profitably  work  in  with  the  music  interest.  This 
is  the  kind  of  guidance  that  can  be  safely  and  wisely  intrusted  to  a 
sympathetic  teacher  who  knows  the  real  world  of  occupations. 

The  Gary  plan. — Certain  features  of  the  work-study-play  plan  put 
into  effect  by  Wirt  in  Gary  and  tried  in  many  other  places  are  based 
upon  the  principle  of  education  through  occupations,  and  involve 
vocational  guidance.  The  object  is  to  acquaint  all  children  with  the 
fundamental  tools,  materials,  and  processes,  so  that  opportunity  for 
choice  of  an  occupation  is  broadened,  and  the  possibilities  of  going 
on  with '  specific  vocational  training  for  industry  are  increased. 
Prominent  among  the  claims  made  for  Gary  by  its  advocates  is  that 
of  "economical,  efficient,  vocational  guidance  for  all,"  Mr.  Wirt 
asserts  that  his  plan  keeps  children  in  school  longer,  directs  more 
students  into  technical  institutes,  and  in  general  operates  on  tho 
theory  that  "  vocational  guidance  is  the  first  consideration  and  voca- 
tional training  only  secondary."  ^ 

The  junior  high  school. — DiflFerentiation  of  school  courses  at  the 
strategic  period  of  early  adolescence  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  junior 
high  school,  which  represents  the  attempt  to  reorganize  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system  on  the  basis  of  six  years  of  elementary  school 
and  six  years  of  high  school.  It  is  at  this  period  of  differentiation 
in  courses  that  certain  kinds  of  guidance  are  most  needed  and  can 
be  most  effectively  given.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  life-career 
class,  for  the  study  of  vocations,  can  be  made  most  significant  and 
helpful.  Prevocational  courses,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
known,  belong  in  this  junior  high-school  period,  but,  as  noted  on 

»U.  B.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1916,  No.  1,  p.  64. 
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page  16,  they  should  be  furnished  to  all  pupils  and  not  merely  to 
those  who  expect  to  leave  school  soon  after  the  compulsory  age.  The 
junior  high  school  makes  it  possible  to  keep  more  boys  and  girls  in 
school  for  an  additional  year  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  performing 
in  this  one  particular  an  important  function  in  guidance.  Eeorgani- 
zation  on  the  basis  of  six-three-three  may  therefore  be  considered 
an  administrative  device  of  positive  value  for  vcJcational  guidance. 

PLACEMENT. 

One  effect  of  the  emphasis  upon  vocational  guidance  as  a  move- 
ment affecting  all  education  has  been  to  create  a  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  some  workers  against  placement  work  in  connection  with 
vocational  guidance.  Eepeated  warnings  have  been  sounded  against 
a  conception  of  vocational  guidance  which  would  merely  strive  to  get 
jobs  for  children,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  accumulated  informa- 
tion at  hand  about  the  jobs  available,  as  revealed  in  the  studies  re- 
viewed later  in  this  report,*  excuses,  if  it  does  not  justify,  hostility 
toward  anything  that  looks  like  the  creation  of  mere  employment 
bureaus  for  the  marketing  of  children's  services.*  But  to  wave  aside 
the  remarkable  work  represented  in  Federal,  State,  and  city  labor 
bureaus,  is  to  detach  f roitn  the  vocational  guidance  movement  one  of . 
the  most  important  points  of  contact  it  has  with  industrial  life. 
Placement  work  will  go  on,  and  the  only  question  for  the  vocational 
guidance  movement  to  decide  is  whether  or  not  it  will  seek  to  utilize 
an  agency  of  growing  importance  and  effectiveness.  Somebody  will 
do  placement  work ;  it  is  very  important,  if  possible,  that  it  be  done 
by  the  school  or  some  other  agency  more  interested  in  the  child  than 
in  the  industry,  and  that  it  be  done  with  as  many  of  the  elements  of 
intelligent  vocational  direction  as  possible. 

Particularly  significant  in  this  connection  is  the  employment  work 
now  going  on  in  New  York  City.  Throughout  New  York  State  the 
law  has  made  possible  a  chain  of  public  employment  offices  that  rep- 
resent to  a  large  extent  a  new  departure  in  labor  distribution  in  the 
United  States.'  In  New  York  City  particularly  high  ideals  have  been 
set ;  those  dealing  with  juveniles  have  determined  that  no  person  under 
18  years  of  age  shall  be  directed  to  any  place  of  employment  until  it 
has  been  investigated.*  A  bureau  of  information  has-  been  established 
to  centralize  the  investigation  of  all  places  of  employment  for 
agencies,  schools,  and  vocational  guidance  associations  before  young 

^Sce  especially  pp.  40  and  40. 

•  The  English  experience  during  the  war  is  especially  significant  in  this  respect.  See 
Chapter  VII. 

'  A  critical  survey  of  the  situation  from  the  worker's  point  of  view  is  given  in  Bureau 
I^blication  No.  17  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  "  Woiklug  Certificate  in  New  York  State." 
TTashington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1917. 

^This  is  also  true  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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people  are  sent  to  work.^  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  those 
in  charge  of  this  work  are  for  the  most  part  men  and  women  whoso 
training,  past  experience,  and  sympathies  lie  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional guidance  and  other  forms  of  social  work. 

It  seems  clear  that,  while  placement  is  but  one  phase  of  the  voca- 
tional guidance  movement,  it  is  a  highly  important  phase,  and  one 
which  the  school  and  vocational  guidance  workers  can  not  afford  to 
neglect.  Vocational  guidance  is  primarily  a  coordinating  move- 
ment, and  placement  work  can  and  should  be  embraced  in  it. 

>  From  information  furnished  by  Louise  C.  Odencrants,  superintendent  of  the  women's 
department  of  the  New  Yor^  City  office  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOr^fENT. 

Writers  on  vocational  guidance  are  fond  of  pointing  out  that, 
while  the  term  "  vocational  guidance''  is  new,  the  thing  for  which  it 
stands  is  as  old  as  society  itself.^  This  is  merely  to  say  that  there 
has  always  been  some  kind  of  an  organization  of  occupations  and 
some  effort  to  direct  persons  into  employment.  In  some  forms  of 
society  the  routing  of  youth  into  occupations  has,  of  course,  been 
notoriously  narrow  and  restrictive.  This  is  the  chief  reason  for  the 
popular  objection  to  prescription  of  vocation  in  a  democracy.  It  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  largely  because  of  the  breakdown  of  the  older 
caste  systems  and  forms  of  apprenticeship  that  democracy  finds  it 
imperative  to  seek  some  desirable  means  of  distributing  human 
service. 

While  the  history  of  industry  and  occupations  is  a  long  one,  there- 
fore, the  history  of  vocational  guidance  as  it  is  known  to-day  is  a 
very  recent  matter.  It  dates  practically  from  1908,  when  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons  established  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau.  Prof.  Par- 
son s  book,  "  Choosing  a  Vocation,"  was  published  after  his  death, 
in  1909.  The  story  of  the  Boston  bureau  is  told  by  him  in  two  arti- 
cles in  the  Arena  for  July  and  September,  1908.  In  order  that  the 
genesis  of  the  movement  may  be  clearly  understood,  several  of  the 
most  significant  paragraphs  are  quoted : 

The  bureau  was  founded  In  Januarj'  of  this  year  (1908)  by  Mrs.  Qnincy  A. 
Shaw,  on  plans  drawn  up  by  the  writer.  More  than  a  dozen  years  ago  I 
stated  the  essence  of  the  matter  In  a  lecture  on  "  The  Ideal  City."  That  lec- 
ture was  repeated  in  Boston  before  the  Economic  Club  a  few  years  ago,  and 
soon  after  Mr.  Meyer  Bloomfleld  and  Mr.  Philip  Davis,  on  behalf  of  the  Civil 
Service  House,  Invited  me  to  speak  to  the  graduating  class  of  one  of  the  evening 
high  8<hools  on  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  After  the  talk  a  number  of  young 
men  asked  for  personal  interviews,  and  the  results  proved  to  be  so  helpful 
that  Mr.  Bloomfleld  requested  me  to  draw  plans  for  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  work.  Leisure  came  this  fall  to  do  it ;  the  plans  were  submittal  to  Mva. 
SKhaw,  who  heartily  approved  the  idea  and  immediately  established  the  new 

>  Bloomfleld  prefaces  bis  Readings  with  a  facsimile  of  the  title  page  of  an  eighteenth 
centnrj  hook  on  vocations.  Brewer  cites  a  passage  in  Pascal  (1670)  as  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  a  wise  choice  of  vocation.  Plato's  Republic  is  often  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  earliest  recorded  plans  for  vocational  guidance.  School  responsibility  for  guidance 
through  apprenticeship  is  implicit  In  the  Alassachusetts  education  asi  of  1047. 
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Institution  with  sufficient  resources  to  enable  the  work  to  b^  begun  with  facility 
and  success. 

Although  the  work  is  very  young  and  a  good  deal  of  its  life  has  been  con- 
sumed in  the  process  of  organization,  more  than  120  young  men  and  women 
from  15  to  72  years  of  age  have  come  to  us  for  consultation,  and,  according  to 
their  own  spontaneous  statements,  all  but  2  have  received  much  light  and  help, 
some  even  declaring  that  the- interview  with  the  counselor  was  the  most  im- 
iwrtant  hour  of  their  lives.  Among  the  applicants  have  been  Harv^ard  seniors, 
students  from  Dartmouth  and  other  neighboring  colleges,  a  number  of  college 
graduates,  young  men  In  commercial  and  business  life,  and  some  older  ones, 
including  an  ex-bank  president  of  splendid  ability  and  a  traveling  salesman 
who  at  one  time  made  sales  amounting  to  $200,000  in  a  year. 

The  majority  of  the  applicants,  however,  have  been  boys  and  girls  from  the 
high  schools  or  working  boys  and  girls  of  about  the  same  age. 

The  applicants  are  of  two  classes:  First,  those  having  well-developed  apti- 
tudes and  interests  and  a  practical,  basis  for  a  reasonable  conclusion  in  respect 
to  the  choice  of  a  vocation;  second,  boys  and  girls  with  so  little  experience  or 
manifestation  of  special  aptitudes  or  interests  that  there  is  no  basis  yet  for  a 
wise  decision.  They  are  set  to  investigating  different  industries  and  practical 
testing  of  themselves  to  broaden  their  knowledge  and  bring  to  light  and  de- 
velop any  special  capacities,  aptitudes.  Interests,  and  abilities  that  may  lie 
dormant  in  them  or  be  readily  acquired  by  them.* 

That  Parsons  realized  fully  the  import  of  his  experiment  for  gen- 
eral education  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  the  second  of  the  two 
Arena  articles: 

In  this  plastic  period  of  rapid  growth,  this  age  of  brain  and  heart,  society 
should  guarantee  to  every  child  a  thorough  all-round  development  of  body, 
mind,  and  character,  and  a  careful  planning  of  and  adequate  preparation  for 
some  occupation,  for  which,  in  the  light  of  scientific  testing  and  experiment,  the 
youth  seems  best  adapted,  or  as  well  adapted  as  to  any  other  calling  which  is 
reasonably  available.  If  this  vital  period  is  allowed  to  pass  without  the  broad 
development  and  special  training  that  belong  to  it,  no  amount  of  education  in 
after  years  can  ever  redeem  the  loss.  Not  till  society  wakes  up  to  its  responsi- 
bilities and  its  privileges  in  this  relation  shall  we  be  able  to  harvest  more  than 
a  fraction  of  our  human  resources,  or  develop  and  utilize  the  genius  and  ability 
that  are  latent  in  each  new  generation.  When  that  time  does  come,  education 
will  become  the  leading  industry,  and  a  vocation  bureau  in  effect  will  be  a 
part  of  the  public-school  system  in  every  community — a  bureau  provided  with 
every  facility  that  science  can  devise  for  the  testing  of  the  senses  and  capaci- 
ties, and  the  whole  physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional  nuike-up  of  the  child, 
and  with  experts  trained  as  carefully  for  the  work  as  men  are  trained  to-day 
for  medicine  or  the  law.* 

SPREAD  OF  THE  M0VE3IENT. 

The  work  of  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau  soon  became  widely 
known.  Out  of  it  grew  the  first  National  Conference  on  Vocational 
Guidance  (Boston,  1910),  followed  by  similar  conferences  at  New 
York   (1912),  Grand  Rapids  (1913),  and  the  National  Vocational 

*  Parsons,  Frank.     "  The  vocation  bureau."     The  Arena,  40 :  3,  5-6,  July,  1»08. 

•  Arena,  40  :  183,  September,  1908. 
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Guidance  Association,  wMch  held  meetings  at  Eichmond,  Va.  (1914), 
Oakland,  Cal.  (1915),  Detroit,  Mi6h.  (1916),  Philadelphia,  Pa! 
(1917),  and  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  (1918).  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  came  the  organized  development  in 
Ihe  Boston  public  school  system  and  surrounding  communities.* 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Boston  work  was  getting  started  a 
group  of  New  York  teachers  were  doing  pioneer  work  with  high- 
school  boys  and  girls.  By  1909  it  was  x)ossible  for  Mr.  E.  W.  Weaver, 
chairman  of  the  students'  aid  committee  of  the  High-School  Teach- 
ers' Association,  to  report  that — 

There  are  now  In  all  the  day  and  evening  high  schools  of  New  York  City 
special  committees  whose  aim  it  Is  to  aid  deserving  students  to  secure  em- 
ployment during  vacations  and  for  out-of -school  hours  in  order  to  earn  a  part 
of  their  support;  to  advise  those  who  are  ready  to  leave  school,  and  others 
who  are  compelled  to  leave  school,  In  the  choice  of  a  vocation ;  to  direct  them 
how  best  to  fit  themselves  for  their  chosen  vocation  and  to  assist  tliem  in  se- 
curing employment  which  will  lead  to  success  in  those  vocations.* 

The  same  report  pointed  out  that  the  -work  in  New  York  City  had 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  it  therefore  asked  that  (1)  the 
vocational  officers  of  the  large  high  schools  be  allowed  at  least  one 
extra  period  of  unassigned  time  to  attend  to  this  work;  (2)  that 
they  be  provided  with  facilities  for  keeping  records  of  students  and 
emploj'ment;  and  (3)  that  they  have  opportunities  for  holding  con- 
ferences with  students  and  employers. 

The  problem  was  attacked  from  quite  another  angle  by  Grand 
Eapids,  Mich.,  where  Jesse  B.  Davis  hiaugurated  a  plan  of  teaching 
H  knowledge  of  vocations  through  the  regular  courses  in  English. 
Little  noticed  at  first,  this  method  has  had  a  remarkable  influence, 
especially  in  interesting  teachers  in  occupational  problems  and  plac- 
ing the  task  of  vocational  guidance  directly  upon  the  public  schools. 

The  1910  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  reviewed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  vocational  guidance  movement  in  a  lengthy  chapter.' 
The  New  York  and  Boston  work  is  described  and  the  Boston  con- 
ference, November  15-16, 1910,  is  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the  force 
of  the  movement.  Liberal  quotations  are  given  from  the  New  York 
pamphlets  on  choosing  a  career ;  the  placement  work  is  described  in 
some  detail;  and  the  plan  for  a  central  bureau  outlined  by  the  Ncav 
York  committee  is  given  in  full.  In  connection  with  the  Boston 
work  the  vocation  bureau  is  described,  and  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  investigations  of  occupations.    Thi'ee  of  the  bulletins  of  the 


iThe  moat  complete  statement  of  the  Boston  development  Is  in  Brewer.     Vocational 
Guidance  MoTements,  pp.  22-37. 

*  Report  of  the  work  of  the  students'  aid  committee  of  the  High-School  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City,  May  15,  1909,  p.  5. 

•  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  25th  An.  Kept.,  Ch.  XV ;   "  Vocational   Guid- 
ance," pp.  411-497, 
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bureau,  dealing  with  "The  Machinist,"  "The  Baker,"  and  "The 
Architect,"  are  reproduced  in  iuU  to  illustrate  the  type  of  informa- 
tion furnished.  The  official  school  beginnings  in  Boston  are  de- 
scribed, together  with  the  work  of  the  Boston  Home  and  School 
Association,  the  Girls'  Trade  Education  League,  and  the  Women's 
Municipal  League.  Several  of  the  vocational  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  Girls'  Trade  Education  League  are  reproduced,^  and  the  charts 
on  opportunities  for  training  prepared  by  the  educational  depart- 
iiK^nt  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League  are  presented.  The  report 
names  seven  cities  where  vocational  guidance  has  been  undertaken, 
jjointing  out  that,  whereas  in  some  cities,  as  New  Y^Trk,  the  work 
developed  from  attempts  to  place  pupils,  in  others,  notably  Boston, 
"  the  features  of  guidance  and  counsel  have  from  the  first  been 
prominent." 

TOUTH  AND  INDUSTRT. 

Following  these  attempts  fit  vocational  guidance  came  a  period  of 
investigation  of  the  juvenile  entrants  into  industry.  Between  1911 
and  1913  a  number  of  such  studies  are  recorded.  With  the  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion as  a  background,  Somerville,  Worcester,  and  Cambridge,  Mass^ 
made  special  studies  in  1911  of  the  problem  of  school  leaving  as 
related  to  employment.  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  vocational  guidance 
committee  made  a  study  of  conditions  in  Hartford  the  same  year, 
and  similar  investigations  were  made  the  following  year  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  This  par- 
ticular type  of  investigation  extended  to  Des  Moines,  in  1914,  Seattle, 
1914,  and  New  Orleans,  1914,  when  it  practically  stopped,  though 
some  of  the  records,  notably  those  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Se- 
attle, extend  down  as  far  as  1916.*  • 

Some  kind  of  a  vocational  guidance  program  resulted  in  every 
one  of  tiie  cities  that  had  studies  of  school  leaving,  and  permanent 
organization  was  effected  in  several  instances.  By  April,  1914,  ap- 
proximately 100  public  high  schools,  representing  some  40  cities,- 
were  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  having  definitely  or- 
ganized conscious  plans  of  vocational  guidance,  through  vocation  bu- 
reaus, consultation  committees,  trial  vocational  courses,  or  regular 
courses  in  vocations.*  Influence  of  the  movement  was  observable  in 
the  fact  that  Philadelphia's  new  official  was  director  of  "  vocational 
education  and  guidance,"  and  in  Minneapolis  the  division  of  "at- 
tendance and  vocational  guidance  "  was  created. 

>  DrcBsmaking,  MllUncry,  Bookbinding. 

*  The  ChUdr^i'a  Bureau  report  oa  Watbam.  Mass^  though  publlshea  late  in  1917.  de- 
scribes an  Investigation  made  originally  in  1914. 

•  An.  Bcpt.  U.  8.  Commis.  of  Ed.,  1914,  p.  11. 
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VOCATIONAL,  GUIDANCE  IN  THE  NA^IONxVL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Besides  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  the  move- 
ment enlisted  the  interest  of  such  organizations  as  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,^  which  has  alwajs 
had  vocational  guidance  as  one  of  its  chief  concerns;  the  National 
Education  Association,  with  its  committee  on  vocational  education 
and  vocational  guidance;  the  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools,  which  devoted  a  large  part  of  its  1915  meeting  to  the  com- 
prehensive report  of  a  committee  on  vocational  guidance;  and  still 
more  recently  the  National  Employment  Managers'  Conference, 
which  is  a  direct  outgi'owth  of  the  vocational  guidance  movement, 
typifying  the  emphasis  on  the  newly  discovered  problem  of  voca- 
tional guidance  in  the  industries.  The  local  vocational  guidance  com- 
mittees were  followed  in  some  instances  by  the  city  and  State 
organizations,  such  as  the  Vocational  Guidance  Association  of  Brook- 
lyn, the  Vocational  Guidance  Association  of  New  York,  and  the 
California  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  a  very  active  organiza- 
tion in  a  State  that  is  deeply  interested  in  the  problems  of  vocational 
direction. 

In  the  sections  that  follow,  brief  statements  are  given  covering  the 
activities  of  the  more  important  national  educational  organizations 
that  have  concerned  themselves  more  or  less  directly  with  vocational 
guidance. 

NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Boston  conference  on  vocational  guidance  (1910)  ^  held  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Boston,  was  largely  ^ven  over  to  statements  of  the  need 
for  vocational  guidance.  Addresses  were  made  by  Prof.  Paul  II. 
Hanus,  Harvard  University;  Frederick  P.  Fish;  Bernard  J.  Roth- 
well;  Kobert  A.  ^ Woods,  of  .South  End  House,  Boston;  David 
Snedden,then  State  commissioner  of  ^ucation  for  Massachusetts; 
Charles  Zueblin;  Prof.  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  University  of  Chicago; 
Owen  Lovejoy,  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee;  President 
Kichard  M.  Maclaurin,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ; 
Felix  Adler,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York ;  Stratton  D. 
Brooks,  at  that  time  superintendent  of  schools  in  Boston;  Meyer 
Bloomfield;  E.  W.  Weaver,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard;  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  New  York;  Miss  Florence  M. 
Marshall,  director  of  tlie  Girls'  Trade  Education  League,  Boston, 

>  Now  tbe  National  Society  of  Vocational  Edacatli»n. 

'  The  proceedings  of  this  conference  were  never  published.  Several  of  the  papers  were 
printed  in  current  periodicals,  and  a  number  of  them  are  now  available  in  Bloonifiold's 
Beadings.  The  account  here  given  Is  based  on  the  unpublished  stenographic  report  of  tbe 
conference,  secured  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau. 
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and  others.  Supt.  Brooks  forecast  much  of  the  development  that  has 
come  since  when  he  expressed  the  need  for  "permeating  public 
opinion  and  permeating  the  school  life  with  the  idea  that  the  school 
is  to  prepare  for  a  vocation  and  that  vocation  is  to  be  wisely  selected, 
as  wisely  selected  as  it  is  possible  to  select,"  and  Mr.  Bloomfield 
showed  how  the  "  vocational  guidance  movement  seeks  to  come  in  as 
a  cooperative,  coordinating  agency,  tying  up  the  various  threads,  the 
interests,  the  points  of  view,  in  order  to  give  the  child  a  cooperative 
help  in  its  choice  of  a  life  work,"  and  how  "  to  the  wisest  employers 
and  to  the  best  teachers  we  ask  that  we  strive  eventually  to  give  an 
educational  motive  to  work  and  a  vocational  motive  to  education." 

The  sense  of  the  conference  is  well  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
President  Maclaurin : 

There  cud  be  no  question  nt  all  of  the  importance  of  a  right  solution  of  this 
problem  of  vocational  guidance.  Whether  we  looli  at  the  individual  or  at 
society  as  a  whole,  the  conditions  are  really  deplorable.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There 
is  much  talk  to-day,  wise  and  otherwise,  of  preservation,  of  conserva- 
tion, of  our  natural  resources.  There  is  waste  on  every  hand,  waste  that 
could  be  easily  avoided  if  we  could  only  face  the  problem  scientifically,  seriously, 
and  with  definiteness  of  purpose.  There  is  no  waste,  however,  that  Is  quite 
as  distressing  as  the  waste  of  human  effort.  If  we  can  do  anything  to  save 
this  /earful  waste,  then  I  say  that  it  is  a  national  duty  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  all  seriousness  and  do  everj'thing  that  we  can. 

The  second  conference  ^  held  in  New  York  in  1912,  was  organized 
by  the  officers  of  the  "  Central  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance  of 
New  York  City,"  with  the  assistance  of  a  conference  committee* 
Progress  in  the  movement  is  indicated  by  the  increased  attention 
given  to  reports  of  actual  vocational  guidance  work.  In  the  confer- 
ence on  placement  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  pointed  out  that : 

We  perhaps  do  not  need,  as  we  did  a  few  years  ago,  to  preach  the  Idea  of 
vocational  guidance  as  essential.  That  idea  is  in  the  air.  It  may  be  that  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  put  into  practice  the  ideas  that  the  pioneers  In  this 
field  have  been  thinking  out. 

Mrs.  P.  J.  O'Conncll,  superintendent  of  the  Alliance  Employment 
Bureau,  described  her  experience  in  placing  the  unskilled  girl  worker. 
E.  W.  Weaver,  chairman  of  the  students'  aid  committee  of  the  New 
York  High  School  Teachers'  Association,  described  the  experience 
of  his  committee  in  attempting  to  get  in  touch  with  emi)loyers.  Miss 
Anne  Davis,  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  out- 
lined the  work  of  the  "Bureau  of  Employment  Supervision  for 
Boys  and  Girls,"  then  in  existence  a  year  and  a  half.*  Miss  Bertha 
M.  Stevens,  then  director  of  the  Cooperative  Employment  Bureau  for 
Girls,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  discussed  the  question,  "Have  we  any  right 
to  place  the  average  boy  or  girl  in  the  average  job?'* 

'The  proceedings  were  printed  by  the  committee.     See  bibliography, 
'See  also  p.  89  of  this  report. 
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In  the  conference  on  "  Follow-up,"  presided  over  by  Miss  Alice  P. 
Barroifs,  Dr.  Edgar  S.  Barney  told  how  the  Hebrew  Technical  Insti- 
tute kept  in  touch  year  after  year  with  its  graduates;  George  H. 
Chatfield,  secretary  of  the.  Permanent  Census  Board  of  New  York, 
pointed  out  how  the  records  of  132,000  working  children  in  New 
York  City  are  handled  by  his  organization ;  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Woolley, 
of  Cincinnati,  discussed  the  work-certificate  situation  in  Ohio  and 
told  something  of  her  analysis  of  the  2,366  children  who  took  out 
working  certificates  in  1911-12;  and  Miss  Elsa  Ueland,  in  summariz- 
ing, made  clear  that  whether  the  placement  bureau  idea,  the  vocational 
counsellor  idea,  or  the  idea  that  the  schools  themselves  needed  to  be 
guided,  was  of  most  importance,  all  involved  some  system  of 
follow-up. 

In  the  conference  on  study  of  occupations  Dr.  Edward  L.  Stevens 
suggested  seven  tests  to  which, he  would  submit  every  occupation 
which  employed  boys  and  girls:  (1)  Is  it  healthful?  (2)  Is  it  an 
enduring  occupation  in  trade?  (3)  Is  it  seasonal?  (4)  Is  it  moral? 
(5)  Is  there  opportunity  for  promotion?  (6)  Is  it>educative  in  itself? 
(7)  Does  the  employment  make  for  a  living  wage?  Charles  R. 
Eichards,  director  of  Cooper  Union,  grouped  the  fundamental  data 
necessary  in  studying  the  industries  under  three  headings:  (1)  The 
economic  data,  (2)  the  opportunities  presented  by  an  occupation 
for  beginners,  (3)  the  relation  of  the  occupation  to  school  training. 
John  A.  Fitch  urged  constant  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  in- 
dustry and  wide  publicity  for  the  results.  Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Wool- 
man,  president  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
Boston,  pointed  to  the  experience  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls  as  evidence  of  the  value  of  investigations  of  occupations.  In 
her  summary  Miss  Frances  Perkins  emphasized  the  need  for  study 
of  the  human  factor  in  industry. 

In  the  conference  on  vocational  analysis  Mrs.  Woolley  discussed 
the  psychological  laboratory  as  an  adjunct  to  a  vocational  bureau; 
Dr.  James  E.  Lough,  of  New  York  University,  spoke  hopefully  of 
the  possibilities  of  applying  experimental  psychology  in  vocational 
guidance;  Gustave  A.  Blumenthal  described  vocational  analysis  as 
carried  out  in  the  West  Side  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  and 
Miss  Henrietta  Eodman  told  of  her  course  in  the  Wadleigh  High 
School,  New  York,  whereby  the  girls  attempted  to  analyze  their  own 
aptitudes  on  the  basis  of  Thorndike's  classification  of  types  of  mind. 

Other  sessions  discussed  vocational  scholarships,  opportunities  for 
^•ocational  training  as  a  phase  of  vocational  guidance,  methods  of 
vocational  direction,  and  the  relation  of  vocational  guidance  to  the 
employer. 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  conference,  October  21-24,  1913,  was 
the  organization  meeting  of  the  association.    In  his  prefatory  state- 
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ment  to  the  report  of  the  meeting  ^  Prof.  Frank  M.  Leavitt  pointed 
out  that  the  new  association  was  organized  "only  when  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  no  existing  organi- 
zation was  in  a  position  to  do  the  work  to  which  the  association  pro- 
poses to  address  itself."  He  asserted  that  the  demand  for  a  more 
rational  and  humane  guidance  of  the  youth  of  the  land  toward  and 
in  vocational  life  came  from  three  distinct  sources — economic,  edii- 
cational,  and  sociaL  The  constitution  adopted  by  the  association 
provided : 

The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  to  promote  intercourse  between  those 
who  are  interested  in  vocational  guidance ;  to  give  a  stronger  and  niore  general 
impulse  and  more  systematic  direction  to  the  study  and  practice  of  vocatimial 
guidance;  to  establish  a  center  or  centers  for  the  distribution  of  information 
concerning  the  study  and  practice  of  vocational  guidance;  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  public  schools  and  other  agencies  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects. 

In  December,  1914,  the  association  met  with  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  at  Richmond,  Va. 
Among  the  topics  considered  were:  Practical  phases  of  vocational 
guidance;  the  street  and  the  start  in  life;  dexterity  and  skill  in  rela- 
tion to  vocational  guidance;  vocational  guidance  in  the  univei'sity; 
vocational  guidance  in  the  public  school  system;  vocational  guidance 
and  social  welfare.  Problems  of  vocational  guidance  were  considered 
in  special  relation  to  the  problems  of  vocational  training  as  brought 
out  in  the  cooperative  vocational  survey  which  had  just  been  com- 
pleted for  the  city  of  Richmond. 

The  meeting  of  the  association  at  Oakland  (1915),  Detroit  (1916), 
and  Philadelphia  (1917)  were  devoted  largely  to  interchange  of  ex- 
perience and  reports  of  practical  attempts^  to  work  out  the  theories 
of  vocational  guidance.  The  meeting  at  Oakland  stimulated  an  al- 
ready healthy  interest  in  the  subject  in  California  that  has  persisted 
and  expanded.  The  Detroit  meeting,  held  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, reemphasized  the  school's  interest  in  vocational  guidance.  The 
Philadelphia  meeting  of  April,  1917,  was  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
National  Employment  Managers'  Conference,  and  indicated  some- 
thing of  the  rapprochement  that  is  coming  between  the  school  and 
industry.  The  Atlantic  City  meeting,  February,  1918,  took  the  form 
of  a  conference  on  "  war  problems  in  vocational  adjustment."  Rep- 
resentatives of  Government  agencies  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  war 
presented  the  plans  that  had  been  worked  out  for  classifying  per- 
sonnel in  the  Army,  for  enlisting  farm  labor,  and  for  reeducating 
and  redirecting  the  disabled  returned  soldier. 

Since  April,  1915,  the  association  has  published  a  monthly  bulle- 
tin, which  gives  in  concise  form  accounts  of  new  developments,  ro- 
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ports  from  different  centers^  and  reviews  of  the  rapid  developing 
literature  of  vocational  guidance. 

NATIOXAL  SOClETr  FOR  TUE  PROMOTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Since  its  inception  (1907)  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education  has  had  an  interest  in  the  problem  of  voca- 
tional guidance  that  has  been  second  only  to  that  of  vocational 
training.  In  1913  and  1914  the  society  held  joint  sessions  with  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  and  in  general  there  has 
been  sustained  interest  on  the  part  of  each  organization  regardin^^ 
the  essential  relation  between  the  two  movements.  The  most  definite 
contribution  of  the  national  society  has  been  in  the  vocational  sur- 
veys of  Richmond,  Va.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  the  State  of  In- 
diana, referred  to  more  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report.^  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  through  these  surveys  the  facts  regarding  occupa- 
tions and  processes  are  becoming  known,  an  essential  step  in  any 
plan  of  vocational  guidance.  With  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  granting  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education,  the  society  broad- 
ened its  work  and  bl?came  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. It  will  have  as  sections  or  affiliated  organizations  many  other 
societies  in  the  vocational  field,  including  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Association. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  National  Education  Association  had  in  its  annual  pi-ograms 
already  made  several  contributions  to  the  vocational  guidance  move- 
ment before  any  of  its  committees't^egan  to  investigate  the  subject. 
President  Eliot's  address  at  the  1910  meeting  on  "  The  Life  C'aroer 
Motive ''  has  perhaps  stimulated  as  much  real  thinking  on  the 
significance  of  vocational  aim  as  any  other  single  document  in  the 
history'  of  the  movement,  and  Supt.  Spaulding's  analysis  of  the 
problems  set  for  vocational  guidance,  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  (1915),  is  one  of  the  construc- 
tive efforts  in  this  field.* 

At  the  Kansas  City  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
(1917)  a  conference  of  superintendents  in  cities  of  between  10,000 
and  '2^^000  population  was  held  on  the  general  topic  "  assisting  pupils 
in  the  upper  grammar  grades  to  plan  ahead."  The  conference  dis- 
cnis!^  the  methods  of  making  prevocational  woiHt  in  smaller  cities 
furnish  something  like  an  adequate  basis  for  choice  of  vocation. 

Apart  froi»-thesc  activities  the  most  important  contributions  so 
far  made  by  the  National  Education  Association  to  the  vocational 
guidance  moA^ement  are  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  committee  on 

^  Se«  pai^e  70.  '  See  page  11. 
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vocational  education  and  guidance,  appointed  at  the  1913  meeting, 
and  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education. 
The  committee  on  vocational  education  has  issued  several  reports, 
the  latest  and  most  comprehensive  having  been  published  as  Bnlletin 
No.  21,  1916,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.^  This  report  contains  a 
brief  but  well-organized  statement  of  the  aims  of  vocational  guid- 
ance work  in  public  high  schools.  The  reports  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  are  important  inthis  sur- 
vey, not  only  because  one  of  them  deals  with  vocational  guidance,  but 
because  the  idea  of  the  junior  high  school  and  the  curricula  read- 
justment involved  in  better  vocational  guidance  lie  at  the  basis  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission  in  all  subjects. 

The  final  version  of  the  report  on  "  Vocational  Guidance  in  Sec- 
ondary Education"  (Educ.  Bui.,  1918,  No.  19)  deals  primarily 
with  the  needs  of  youth  between  12  and  18  years  of  age,  whether 
in  school  or  at  work.  The  point  is  made,  however,  that  the  ideals 
of  vocational  guidance  can  not  be  satisfactorify  attained  with- 
out remodeling  the  instruction  of  the  first  six  school  years ;  that  ele- 
mentary education  should  be  so  organized  as  to  give  some  knowledge 
of  occupations  and  afford  opportunity  for  a  wide  variety  of  exper- 
ience in  activities  having  vocational  significance,  and  that  changes 
should  be  effected  in  the  elementary  school  program,  and  every  ef- 
fort made  to  lead  pupils,  parents,  and  employers  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  longer  schooling.  / 

The  report  attempts  to  group  pupils  by  the  time  of  leaving  school. 
For  the  first  group,  those  leaving  school  at  the  termination  of  the 
compulsory  age  limit,  14  years,  "  employment  supervision  "  is  desig- 
nated. For  the  second  group,  those  who  will  remain  in  school  from 
four  to  six  years  beyond  the  sixth  grade,  but  who  will  not  enter  higher 
institutions,  such  help  as  "guidance  in  choice  of  curriculum,"  "voca- 
tional information,"  and  "  placement "  are  suggested ;  and  the  point 
is  made  that  "the  value  of  vocational  information  and  placement 
will  be  enhanced  many  times  by  the  presence  in  the  junior  high 
school  of  prevocational  work,  and  in  tlie  senior  high  school,  curric- 
ulums  Avith  genuine  vocational  content."  F'or  the  third  group,  those 
on  the  way  to  higher  educational  institutions,  the  special  duty  of  the 
secondary  school  is  guidance  in  the  choice  of  courses,  both  in  the 
secondary  school  and  in  the  higher  institution.  The  report  considers 
vocational  information  as  perhaps  the  most  important  phase  of  voca- 
tional guidance  at  present  conducted  in  the  four-year  high  school. 
The  possibilities  of  work  in  English  and  civics  are  referred  to 
briefly.^ 

*  Vocational  Secondary  K^lucatlon. 

'  See  also  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  BuL,  1917,  No.  2 ;  also  Bui.,  1915,  No.  28. 
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A  vocational  guidance  frogram. — As  a  reasonable  and  compre- 
hensive vocational  guidance  problem  for  the  secondary  period,  i.  c,  12 
to  18  years,  the  report  recommends  the  following: 

1.  Survey  of  the  world's  work. 

2.  Studying  and  testing  pupils*  possibilities. 

3.  Guidance  in  choice  and  recholce  of  vocation. 

4.  Guidance  in  reference  to  preparation  for  vocation, 

5.  Guidance  in  entering  upon  work,  that  is,  "  placement.** 

6.  Guidance  in  employment,  that  is,  *' employment  supervision.** 

7.  Progressive  modification  of  school  practices. 

8.  Progressive  modification  of  economic  conditions. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CORPORATION  SCH00IJ3. 

The  interest  of  business  men  in  vocational  guidance  is  illustrated 
by  the  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools.  On  September 
1, 1914,  the  executive  committee  of  this  association  appointed  a  com- 
mittee^ on  vocational  guidance  and  instructed  it  "(1)  to  make  a 
scientific  study  of  the  subject  of  vocational  guidance,  (2)  to  compile 
available  data,  (3)  to  make  a  digest  of  such  data,  and  (4)  to  submit 
recQpamendations  in  a  report  to  be  made  at  the  third  annual  conven- 
tion." 

The  report  presented 'at  the  Worcester  meeting,  June  8-11,  1915,* 
comprised  72  pages  and  covered  the  following  topics : 

I.  Some  scientific  aspects  of  vocational  guidance. 
U.  Survey  of  available  helpful  vocational  guidance  data. 
ID.  GhartiBK  practicable  opportunities. 
IT.  Itti  11—11. ndatlons. 

▼.  IRblloiraphy. 

The  foreword  of  the  report  sets  forth  the  committee's  understand- 
ing of  the  business  man's  interest  in  the  vocational  guidance  move- 
ment The  committee  points  out  that  "  the  first  uncharted  sea  scien- 
tific management  has  discovered  is  our  general  ignorance  of  the 
content  and  potentiality  of  the  human  and  of  truly  scientific  right 
relations  between  those  who  work  and  those  who  hire."  The  "tre- 
mendous human  turnover  "  characteristic  of  the  industrial  regime  is 
described,  and  the  assertion  is  made  that : 

This  frightful  waste  in  the  turnover  is  due  fundamentally  to  the  laclj  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  generality  and  versatility  of  human  talents,  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  training  before  and  after  entering  industry,  to  the  lack  of 
proper  employment  plans,  and  scientific  work  selection,  and  to  the  lack  of  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  work  conditions. 

» The  committee  coDsisted  of  Prof.  Henry  C.  Metcalf,  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  chairman ; 
Dr.  Walter  Dill  Scott,  Northwestern  University;  and  Albert  C  Vinal,  of  the  Amerlcm 
Tclegrsph  &  Telephone  Co. 

*Tbe  IVational  Association  of  Corporation  Schools.  Third  annual  convention.  Tapers, 
reports,  bibliographies,  and  discussions  The  Trow  Press,  N.  Y.,  1915.  The  material  on 
Tocational  guidance  comprises  pp.  330-178. 
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In  the  judgment  of  the  committee — 

More  comprehensiYely  than  any  other  moTement,  Tocationai  guidance  takes 
for  its  supreme  function  the  conservation  of  human  energy,  the  eradication  of 
the  industrial  waste ;  and  no  elaboration  of  this  waste  Is  necessary  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  Its  enormity.  ^ 

Vocational  guidance  forces  us  to  comprehend  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  worth  of  each  worker ;  ♦  ♦  ♦  it  forces  us  to  consider  education  and 
economic  opportunity  as  one  and  inseparable.  Through  vocational  guidance 
business  and  education  are  united  in  the  great  problem  of  the  conservation  of 
human  resources. 

Under  scientific  aspects  of  vocational  guidance  the  report  treats 
of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  tlie  work  environment,  the  possibility 
of  tlie  employer  as  "  vocational  guide,"  and  the  generality  and  versa- 
tility of  human  talents. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  "  take  stock  "  of  the  vocational  guidance 
movement  as  it  affects  commercial  bodies  and  to  find  out  what  methods 
developed  by  it  could  be  utilized  by  the  association  in  working  oirt 
its  own  problems.  Work  done  by  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards 
of  trade  is  referred  to  by  typical  cases  (especially  Buffalo  and 
Rochester) ,  A  miscellaneous  list  of  surveys — ^"  vocational,  industrial, 
and  occupational " — is  given,  but  the  field  here  also  was  obvioudy  so 
broad  that  the  only  significance  of  the  list  is  to  give  some  quantitative 
idea  of  the  survey  movement.  A  partial  list  of  bureaus  of  vocational 
guidance  is  given,  with  the  notation  that  "  for  the  most  part  these  are 
maintained  between  the  public  schools  and  the  commercial  interests." 

One  of  the  most  significant  sections  of  the  report  is  that  dealing 
with  the  activities  of  the  members  of  the  National  A5Sociati.9u  of 
Corporation  Schools.^  Replies  were  obtained  and  tabulated  ftom  58 
concerns  on  the  basis  of  an  elaborate  questionnaire. 

The  committee  recommends  to  the  attention  of  the  association  the 
preparation  of  a  special  digest  of  the  material  on  vocational  guid- 
ance and  a  further  study  of  the  following  topics:  Sources  of  supply 
of  employees ;  best  methods  of  cooperation  between  business  and  vo- 
cation bureaus;  what  commercial  organizations  are  doing  in  behalf 
of  vocational  guidance;  how  the  National  Association  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools  can  best  assist  educational  and  industrial  surveys;  the 
psychological  influences  of  different  systems  of  remuneration. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  EMPIX)YMENT  MANAGERS. 

In  1913  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau  brought  together  50  of  the 
men  who  do  the  hiring  of  employees  in  large  business  and  manufac- 
turing concerns  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  to  consider  the  better  selec- 
tion and  guidance  of  working  youth.  The  organization  known  as  the 
Employment  Managers'  Association  resulted.  By  April,  1917,  there 
were  50  such  associations  in  cities  throughout  the  country,  and  four 


*  See  pp.  390-410  of  the  report. 
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national  conferences  had  been  held.^  The  conference  at  Philadelphia, 
April  2-4,  1917,  discussed  tlie  following  topics,  among  others:  The 
cost  of  labor  turnover;  methods  of  reducing  labor  turnover ;  what  tlio 
employni^it  department  should  be  in  industry;  the-  work  of  tho 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in  developing  tests;  analysis  of 
reasons  for  leaving;  following  up  after  hiring;  individuality  in 
industry.* 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR* 

For  many  years  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  lias  been  inter- 
ested in  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance.*  The  federa- 
tion was  one  of  the  first  national  organizations  to  issue  an  official  pro- 
nouncement on  vocational  training  for  workers,  and  since  1903  it  has 
had  committees  actively  at  work  in  this  field.  It  has  consistently 
stood  for  industrial  training  through  public,  rather  than  private 
agencies,  and  has  opposed  any  attempt  at  a  narrowing  type  of  train- 
ing that  would  withhold  from  the  sons  and  daughters  of  workers  tho 
opportunity  for  further  education  and  the  full  and  free  choice  of 
vocation. 

ilore  recently  the  federation  has  emphasized  the  importance  'of  the 
vocational  guidance  viewpoint  in  any  plan  of  education.  At  the  con- 
vention held  in  Minneapolis  in  June,  1918,  the  following  statements, 
among  others,  were  adopted  as  part  of  a  national  education  program 
to  which  the  organisuition  placed  itself: 

1.  Tlie  ^velopment  of  yocationel  guidance  aad  industrial  education  in  twth 
urban  aiid  rural  communities,  in  proper  reiatlon  to  each  other  and  to  the  needs 
of  oii^^democrifcy. 

'  2.  Hie  ^t'o\is1on  of  Increased  facilities  In  public  normal  schools  for  men  and 
women  In  the  trades  who  desire  to  pi-epare  themselves  for  teaching  industrial 
and  Tocational  subjects. 

3.  The  insistence  that  in  all  courses  of  study,  and  particularly  in  Industrial 
and  vocational  courses,  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  intelligent  citizenship 
must  be  taught  vigorously  and  effectively ;  and  that  at  least  in  all  vocational 
and  Industrial  courses,  an  unemasculated  industrial  history  must  be  taught. 
which  shall  Include  an  accurate  account  of  the  organization  of  the  workers  ami 
of  the  resulta  thereof,  and  shall  also  include  a  summary  of  all  legislation,  InHh 
State  and  Federal,  affecting  the  Industries  taught 

OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

A  number  of  other  organizations  have  done  important  work  for 
the  vocational  guidance  movement.*    Conspicuously  practical  work  in 

*The  proceddiogB  of  tbe  MiBneapolIs  meeting  (January.  1916)  wtve  published  as  Rul. 
196  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Boston  meeting  (May, 
1916)  were  printed  a^  But  202  of  the  same  bureau.  See  Monthly  Review  of  the  Bureau 
•f  lAbor  Statistics.  April.  1017. 

.  «The  periodical.  *' Industrial  Management"  (formerfy  Enffioeering  Magazine),  New 
York,  has  published  articles  dealing  with  this  moTemenC  See  especially  series  beginning 
In  issue  of  January.  1917. 

>An  attempt  is  made  on  p.  388  of  the  Corporation  Schools  Report  (1915)  to  list  some 
•f  tbe  associations  Immediately  concerned. 
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organizing  vocational  conferences  for  college  women  and  in  place- 
ment work  for  members  of  this  special  group  has  been  done  by  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.^  The  American  Association  on 
Unemployment  has  approached  the  problem  with  a  constructive  pro- 
gram of  labor  adjustment.*  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
besides  maintaining  vocation  bureaus  in  some  of  the  larger  centers, 
has  recently  mapped  out  a  plan  of  vocational  direction  that  provides 
for  grade-school  boys,  high-school  boys,  and  boys  already  at  work.* 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  investigated  condi- 
tions in  certain  occupations  for  women.* 

Nearly  every  professional  organization  is  interested  in  vocational 
guidance  problems  for  its  special  field.  The  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  has  cooperated  in  an  investigation  of  the  require- 
ments and  opportunities  for  home  economics  teaching/  The  League 
of  Nursing  Education  has  sought  close  affiliation  from  the  start  with 
the  vocational  guidance  movement,  because  of  the  special  difficulty 
of  the  "  misfit "  in  the  profession  of  nursing.  The  medical  associa- 
tions have  been  concertied  with  occupational  diseases,  an  important 
element  in  the  developing  fact-basis  for  vocational  guidance,' 

RECENT  GROWTH. 

In  April,  1918,  the  Bureau  of  Education  sent  a  post  card  inquiry 
to  the  10,400  four-year  high  schools  in  the  United  States,  requesting 
data  on  "  departments  or  bureaus  designed  to  assist  young  persons  in 
securing  employment."  The  object  was  to  secure  definite  informa- 
tion, for  war  use,  as  to  the  extent  of  placement  work  in  public  high 
schools.  Of  the  5,628  schools  replying,  932  reported  vocation  bu- 
reaus, employment  departments,  or  similar  devices  for  placing  pupils. 

A  number  of  the  schools  added  a  word  or  two  to  indicate  that  the 
school  was  striving  to  put  vocational  guidance  into  effect  in  some 
way.  A  large  number  of  the  high  schools  are  getting  their  first  ex- 
perience in  placement  and  guidance  through  the  Government's  farm 
enlistment  plan,  53  schools  specifying  that  their  employment  work  is 
confined  to  the  Boys'  Working  Eeserve  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Thirty-three — and  no  doubt  many  more  should  be  added  to  the  list — 
are  doing  placement  work  only  in  the  commercial  field,  as  part  of  the 

^  See  "Journal  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,"  current  issues.  (Published 
by  the  association,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.)  for  "  News  Notes  "  from  the  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions. 

*  A  Practical  Program  for  the  Preventing  of  Unemployment  In  America.  By  J.  B. 
Andrews,   December,    1914. 

»  See  American  Youth,  January,  1917,  pp.  8-9.  Also  Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin. 
January-February,   1917. 

•  See  bibliography,  under  "  Occupations."  , 
■  In  cooperation  with  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston. 
•See  p.  75. 
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vork  of  the  commercial  course.     Others  report  regular  courses  in 
vocations.* 

By  way  of  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  past  10  years 
vocational  guidance  has  gone  through  the  usual  stages  of  private 
pathfinding  and  experimentation  and  ultimate  public  adoption.  The 
Boston  Vocation  Bureau  has  been  succeeded  by  a  fairly  complete 
system  of  vocational  direction  for  the  city,  with  a  director  of  voca- 
tional guidance  in  charge,  a  central  exchange — the  Boston  Place- 
ment Bureau — and  vocational  counselors  for  every  school.*  New 
York  City  has,  besides  the  State  employment  oflSces,  a  staff  of  voca- 
tional counselors.  San  Francisco  created  the  position  of  director  of 
vocational  guidance  in  1916.  In  1917  Pittsburgh  appointed  a  di- 
rector of  vocational  guidance  for  the  public  schools.  The  vocational 
survey  motive  has  operated  in  a  number  of  educational  investiga- 
tions, from  the  studies  of  school-leaving  and  employment  to  the 
occupational  analyses  of  the  Richmond,  Minneapolis,  and  Indiana 
projects.  With  this  external  expansion  has  gone  a  development  in 
literature  and  method  that  has  transferred  the  problem,  at  least 
in  part,  from  the  stage  of  experimentation  to  that  of  fairly  reliable 
practice. 

^A  complete  list  of  the  high  schools  reporting  yocatlon  bureaus  In  some  form  Is  given 
In  the  appendix. 

•In  NoTember,  1017,  the  work  of  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau  was  ti'ansf erred  to  the 
dlTislon  of  education  of  HarTard  UnlYerslty,  Cambridge,  UaMw 
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Public  concern  in  vocational  guidance  early  centered  about  the 
problem  of  the  14  to  16  year  old  boy  or  girl  who  had  left  school  to 
go  to  work.  Starting  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  vocational 
training,  this  soon  developed  into  a  demand  for  an  adequate  pi'o- 
gram  of  both  training  and  guidance.  Waste  in  human  resources  was 
clearly  revealed  by  the  studies  of  school-leaving  and  employment  that 
began  with  the  Massachusetts  investigation  of  1900  and  continued  for 
several  years.  I'hese  studies  showed  that  the  school,  carrying  out 
ruthlessly  its  selective  function  through  the  medium  of  traditional 
courses  of  study,  was  driving  children  irresistibly  into  industry,  and 
lor  the  most  part  into  the  least  desirable  kind  of  industry.  Prac- 
tically all  these  studies  came  to  the  conclusion  that  not  merely  voca- 
tional training  was  needed,  but  guidance — educational  guidance  that 
would  keep  boys  and  girls  in  school  and  help  them  select  useful 
courses  of  study,  and  specific  vocational  guidance  that  would  aid 
boys  and  girls  in  planning  ahead  for  their  future  occupations. 

The  general  relation  of  these  studies  of  school-leaving  and  employ- 
ment to  the  vocational  guidance  movement  has  been  indicated  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  In  the  present  chapter  the  attempt  is  made  to 
bring  together  the  more  important  of  these  studies,  in  order  that 
their  findings  may  be  considered  and  compared.  A  tabular  statement 
has  been  prepared  (Table  1,  following)  containing  such  items  as  are 
reasonably  comparable,  and  this  is  followed  by  brief  descriptions  of 
each  study.  This  material  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  ac- 
counts of  work  in  typical  centers,  as  presented  in  Chapter  VI,  since 
in  most  instances  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  studies  here  described  that 
vocational  guidance  plans  have  been  instituted. 


Table  1. — Summary 

of  pfincipal  studies  of  school-leaving  and 

employment. 

study. 

Year. 

Number 
of  chil- 
dren. 

Causes  of  school- 
leaving. 

Types  of  occupations 
entered. 

Beginning  wage. 

Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Indus- 
trial and  Technical 
Education. 

Federal  Report  on 
Conditions  Un- 
der Which  Chil- 
dren Leave  School 
to  Go  to  Work. 

1906 
1910 

6,459 
620 

Child's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  school; 
desire  to  earn. 

Earnings     neces- 
sary. 29  per  cent; 
earnmgs  desired, 
2S  per  cent;  dls- 
satLsfactionwith 
school,  27    per 

for  work,  10  per 
ccnu 

Sixty-eight  per  cent 
Into  unskilled  indus- 
tries. 

"Practically    90    per 
cent  of  boys  and  all 
girls  entered  Indus- 
tries where  average 
weekly  wage  for  all 
employees  was  un- 
der 110.': 

S2-I5. 

Boys,     S2.l9-lo.aS; 

gu-Is,  |l.ti^$4.78. 

33 
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TAiOJB  1.— Summary  of  prhicipal  ttudios  of  tchool-lcaving  and  employment- 

Continued. 


Btodj. 

Year. 

Number 
ofdiil- 
dren. 

Gwses  of  school- 
leaving. 

Types  of  occapatkMO 
entered. 

Beginning  wog^. 

Worcester,  Cam- 

1911 

978 

Fifty  per  cent  left 

Peventy-eight  per  cent 

33^5. 

br«dei.*ii48o«ei^ 

oat    of    cwses 

vnie. 

other  than  eeo- 
nomie pressure. 

mills;  remainder 
tncrcantUa      estab- 
lishments. 

HHtiotd  Vdc^lonal 

Itll 

i,io 

''Bestkasanddb- 

"MostlyuQskilledodd 
■jobs  In  factories  and 

Average,  63.53. 

GuldMiM  Commit- 

contented,"    46 

tM. 

ward,     20    per 
omt:  eoonomie 
pressure,  26  per 
cent. 

stores." 

PhilBdelpbia  Pnhlie 
Sdamtkm    Asso- 

1912 

13,740 

No  data. ••..•••... 

In    factories,    43    per 

Ranges   from   un- 

cent; store  and  of- 

known   or    sero 

efetJoB. 

fice,    29   per   cent; 

(35  per  evA  of 
otmsTto  96.  Ma. 

housework,   13  per 

cent:       wiessengers 

dian,  33.50  to  K 

and  street  tnulesj  4 
per  cent;  skilled  in- 

dustries, only  3  per 
cent. 
Street     and     wagon 
trades,  32  per  cent: 

Hew  York  VoeBtton- 

191S 

302 

No  data 

•1  Onidaaoe  Bar- 

▼•J. 

department      store 
and  ofilee,   11   per 
cent:  miscellaneous 
outside  work,  10  per 
oent;     niHiufefltur- 
ing,  47  per  cent. 

rfciffnnilt 

1913 

2,  MB 

Eeonomicprea* 

SHoe  Cu^ories,  19  per 

Boys,  median,  93- 

sure,  27  per  cent; 
remainder     de- 

oent;   other    facto- 

83.99: girls,     83- 

ries,   15  per   oent; 

82.99. 

sire    to    work. 

based  frequent- 
ly on  disadisfbo* 
tlon  with  school. 

gers,  22  per   cent; 
department    store. 

15  per  cent. 

^^*»^tock  yards 

1912 

600 

Allef^cd  economic 

Factories,  42  per  cent; 

A  V  e  r  a  g  e— hoys, 
84.25;  girls,  83.6L 

pressure,  52  per 
ceDt:disaatis£c^ 

errands  and  messen- 

ger, 23  per  cent:  mer- 

" 

tion  with  school. 

cantile      establish- 

33 per  cent. 

ments,  11  per  cent. 

"it.           .  < 

Only  6  per  cent  in 
skilled  trades. 

St.  I^oais 

1911- 
1912 

4,336 

"Helpers,"     45     per 
cent:  errand,  10  per 

cent:  me.sscngers,  6 

percent:  oince  work, 
8  per  cent. 

Bes     Moines     and 

1914 

900 

"Necessity,   dis- 

A wage,  86.50. 

Sioux  City. 

satisfaction  with 
teacher."  prefer- 

eacc  for  work. 

Seattle............... 

1913- 

'    403    Eeonomie  pres- 

Girls,  85.  tOto  87.08; 

1914 

sure  and  disaat- 

bo^s,     86.07     to 

isftietion. 

Waitham,  Mass 

1914- 

200 

Dislike  of  school, 

Manufacturing,  65  per 
cent:       mercantile. 

Average— boys, 

1916 

backwardness. 

84.45;  girls,  84.41: 

etc.,  60  per  cent; 
economic   prea- 

13.5  per  cent;  office 

50   per   cent   of 

and  messenger  serv- 

cases range   be- 

sure, 35  per  cent; 

ice,  11.5  per  cent. 

tween  83  and  86. 

pivferenoe     for 

work,     10     per 

cent:    wish    of 

parents,   5   per 
cent. 

CbleBgo.. ....«••••••. 

mi- 
me 

6,758 

Necessity,  32  per 
cent;     earnings 

Boys:     Frrand     and 
messenger.    46   per 

cent;      omce     and 

Median,  boys,  84.50 
to  85;  girls,  84  to 

desired,  22  per 
cent-.dissatisfMy 

84.50. 

street,  26  per  cent; 
skilled  trades,  lOper 
cent      Uirls:    F&c- 

tion,  30  per  cent; 

preference  for 

work,  4  jH?r  cent. 

tory,  35   per   cent: 
higher  grade  work, 
56  per  cent;  skilled 
trades,  0  par  cent. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

(1906). 

The  first,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  significant,  of  modern  studies 
of  school  leaving  and  employment  is  contained  in  a  portion  of  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education — the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  relation  of  the 
children  to  the  industries.*  The  report  found  that  there  were  ap- 
^jroximately  25,000  children  in  Massachusetts  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age  who  had  left  school  and  were  either  idle  or  at  work.  Dr. 
Kingsbury  states  the  problem  presented  by  these  boys  and  girls  in  the 
following  terms : 

The  State  releases  tlie  child  from  its  educational  authority  at  14,  and  the 
cliUd  who  Is  no  longer  interested  in  the  inactive  school  life,  or  who  feels  the 
stress  of  necessity  for  self-support,  is  forced  to  search  for  an  opportunity  to  fit 
himself  for  industrial  responsibilities.  What  awaits  him?  No  schools  exist 
which  offer  practical  training  until  he  is  at  least  16  or  18,-  and  even  then  they 
are  few  in  number  and  usually  at  a  great  distance  from  the  child's  home. 
He  must  turn  to  the  "  practical  school  of  life  "  and  seek  employment,  only  to 
find  that  the  doors  of  those  industries  which  would  afford  him  an  opportunity 
*'  to  pick  up  a  trade  "  are  not  open  to  him  until  he  is  16,  or  usually  18  years  of 
age,  while  very  few  of  the  so-called  apprenticeships  receive  him  under  18. 
Even  in  the  unskilled  industries  of  the  better  class,  proprietors  are  becoming 
more  and  more  averse  to  the  employment  of  the  younger  child.  The  result  is 
that  he  drifts  Into  an  unskilled  Industry,  or  Into  one  which  Is  undesirable  in 
character. 

The  committee  sought  to  find  wli£ther  the  two  years  between  14 
and  16  were,  as  tliey  had  been  termed,  "  wasted  years."  It  sought  to 
find:  (1)  What  the  children  of  14  and  15  are  doing  throughout  the 
State;  (2)  what  the  educational  and  economic  value  of  these  years 
lias  been  to  the  child  at  work;  (3)  what  the  educational  and  economic 
value  of  these  years  might  be,  and  (4)  what  the  economic  status  of 
the  parents  of  these  children  is,  and  how  necessary  is  the  income  of 
the  child.  The  investigation  covered  43  citiee^and  towns,  6,459  chil- 
dren, 3,157  homes,  and  354  establishments,  representing  55  industries. 

The  14-year-old  child  enters  unskilled  industries,  and  remains 
there,  the  report  finds,  while  the  16-year-old  child  more  often  enters 
the  higher-grade  work.  The  desirable  industries  open  to  the  boy 
14  to  16  years  of  age,  it  is  asserted,  are  extremely  few  in  number; 
practically  all  employers  in  such  industries  declare  they  do  not  want 
the  boy  before  he  is  16,  while  the  majority  place  the  age  at  18,  and 
the  numbers  actually  employed  are  very  few.  Printing  and  publish- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  combs,  horn,  and  celluloid,  and  machinery, 
are  practically  all  of  the  skilled  industries  which  take  the  younger 
boy.  The  girl  14  to  16  years  of  age  is  admitted  to  the  textile  indus- 
try, although  not  of  the  better  grade,  to  the  department  stores,  and  to 

*Tho  investigation  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury. 
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confectionery  and  cracker  factories.  A  very  few,  indeed,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  stitching,  pasting,  and  soldering  occupations,  or  in  the 
needle  trades.  The  department  store  takes  the  girl  into  a  juvenile 
industry,  with  all  the  evil  consequences  of  low  pay,  of  subjection  to 
the  rudeness  of  the  world,  and  of  instability  of  character  and  pur- 
pose. 

The  investigators  concluded  that  25,000  children  in  Massachusetts 
go  to  work  or  are  idle  at  ages  14  and  15 ;  that  the  class  of  family 
seems  to  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  child's  dropping  out  of  school, 
except  in  grades  below  the  seventh ;  that  children,  not  parents,  make 
the  decision  to  leave  school ;  that  68  per  cent  oj  the  children  who 
commence  work  between  14  and  16  are  subjected  to  the  evil  influences 
of  the  unskilled  industries  or  are  in  mills,  and  that  the  wage  value 
of  the  years  from  14  to  16  is  very  low — ^$2  to  $5. 

FEDERAL  REPORT  ON  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  CHILDREN  LEAVE  SCHOOL 
TO  00  TO  WORK    (l910). 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  January  29,  1907,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  was  directed  to — 

investigate  and  report  on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physi- 
cal condition  of  women  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever  em- 
ployed, with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  terms  of  employment, 
health,  illiteracy,  sanitary,  and  other  conditions  surrounding  their  occupation, 
and  the  means  employed  fpr  the  protection  of  their  health,  persons,  and  morals. 

V'olume.VII  of  the  19-volume  report  prepared  under  this  act  by 
t])e  (Commissioner  of  Labor  was  devoted  to  "  Conditions  under  which 
children  leave  school  to  go  to  work."  The  report  covered  622  children 
in  seven  different  localities  taken  from  two  Northern  and  two  South- 
em  States.    The  following  questions  were  studied : 

tl)  How  many  children  in  the  selected  industrial  communities  are  leaving 
school  to  go  to  work? 

(2)  Are  their  numbers  Increasing  or  decreasing? 

(3)  What  sort  of  children  are  they,  and  from  what  sort  of  homes  do  they 
come? 

(4)  What  sort  of  schools  have  they  attended,  and  what  has  been  their  school 
experience? 

(5)  What  are  the  causes  of  their  leaving  school? 

(6)  What  legal  regulations  are  there  qf  the  conditions  under  which  they 
leave  school,  the  conditions  under  which  they  enter  the  world  of  work,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  continue  to  work? 

(7)  What  educational,  social,  and  recreational  opportunities  do  they  have 
after  leaving  day  school,  and  how  far  do  they  make  use  of  them? 

(8)  What  has  been  so  far  the  Industrial  experience  of  the  selected  children? 

(9)  What,  so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the  experience  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  famiUes  and  from  the  expressed  Judgments  of  the  chlldren*s  em- 
ployers, are  their  Industrial  prospects,  and  how  are  these  prospects  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  begin  their  industrial  life? 
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Of  the  620  children  under  16  years  of  age  who  left  school  to  go  to 
Tvork,  as  studied  in  this  report,  352  were  boys  and  268  girls;  the  great 
majority  (513)  were  between  13  and,  15  years  of  age;  151  being  13 
years  old  and  281  being  14  years  old;  53  were  but  12  years  of  age, 
and  there  were  54  children  (17  boys  and  37  girls)  i«rho  left  school 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  11  to  go  to  work. 

Of  special  interest  for  compai-ative  purposes  with  later  studi^  are 
questions  numbered  3,  5,  and  8  in  the  list  given  above. 

Social  conditions. — With  regard  to  question  3  (kinds  of  families 
from  which  the  children  come),  the  report  presents  per  capita  weekly 
incomes  for  567  families  classified  by  housing  conditions.  Thirty- 
nine  families  had  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  $1  to  $149 ;  53,  $1.50 
to  $1.99;  70,  $2  to  $2.49;  87,  $2.50  to  $2.99;  73,  $3  to  $3.49;  63,  $3.50 
to  $3.99;  58,  $4  to  $4.49;  36,  $4.50  to  $4.99;  49,  $5  to  $5.99;  33,  $6  to 
$7.99.  The  report  takes  care  to  point  out  that  although  a  consid- 
erable majority  of  the  children  who  leave  school  come  from  families 
in  "  third  and  fourth  class "  neighborhoods,  their  presence  there 
does  not  always  imply  necessity,  and  that  of  those  living  in  third- 
class  neighborhoods,  15.6  per  cent,  and  of  thd^e  living  in  fourth-class 
neighborhoods,  16.7  per  cent,  had  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of 
$4.50  and  over. 

On  the  whole,  the  impression  produced  by  the  study  of  the  home  and  neigh- 
borhood conditions  was  that  this  was  a  fair  average  group  of  working  people 
containing  some  examples  both  of  easy  circumstances  and  of  acute  poverty,  but 
not,  as  a  group,  representing  either  extreme. 

As  to  nativity,  83.9  per  cent  of  the  children  were  born  in  the 
United  States.  Half  of  the  children  (50.7  per  cent)  had.American- 
born  fathers.  Few  cases  were  found  of  children  working  because  of 
the  father's  derelictions. 

The  largest  proportion  of  working  mothers  was  in  the  two  most 
distinctively  American  communities  studied.  Tlie  parents  of  242 
(39.5  per  cent)  of  the  children  were  able  and  willing  to  send  their 
children  to  school  longer;  23,  or  3.8  per  cent  were  able  but  unwilling; 
250,  or  40.8  per  cent,  were  unable  but  willing;  and  97,  or  15.9  per  cent, 
were  unable  and  unwilling  to  continue  sending  their  children  to 
school.  Otherwise  expressed,  about  two-fifths  of  the  children  left 
school  of  their  own  volition. 

Causes  of  leaving  school. — The  report  analyzes  carefully  the  rea- 
sons for  leaving  school,  weighing  the  alleged  reasons  for  school  leav- 
ing and  testing  these  reasons  by  information  gleaned  from  various 
sources  about  each  family.  Of  those  for  whose  families  the  incomes 
could  be  ascertained,  the  number  and  per  cent  leaving  for  the  differ- 
ent causes  were  found  to  be  as  follows: 
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Causes. 


CbildreD, 


Foroeat 


EvniiiiB  necessary  to  family  support 

Qiild's  help  desired,  thoush  not  necessary 

Child's  dissatislaction  witn  school 

Cbild's  prefereace  for  work 

Otber  causes 


m 

29.  :i 

172 

28.4 

161 

W.6 

60 

».« 

35 

5.S 

The  whole  question  of  causes  for  leaving  school  is  so  significant 
that  the  detailed  summary  of  causes  as  found  by  the  report  is  repro- 
duced herewith.  It  is  especially  important  for  comparison  with  the 
results  of  local  studies. 


Table  2. — Summary  of  causes  for  children  leaving  school. 
[federal  rtport  on  condition  or  woman  and  child  wage  eamen,  1916.} 


Cause  for  leaving  school. 


Children.   Percent. 


Necessity: 

Eeemings  necessary  to  family  support. 

Help  needed  at  home 

Self-support  necessary 


Total. 


CSdld's  help  desired,  though  not  necessary: 

In  family  support 

To  buy  property 

In  hiune  work 

To  earn  money  for  education  of  sell  or  relative.. 


ToUl. 


CaiiM's  di8satis£KUon  with  school: 

Tired  of  eehool 

Disliked  school  (general  manner  of  life  there) . 
Diaked^fteoher 


DisHked  study.. 

Not  promoted.... 
Too  big  for  class. 


ToUl. 


Child's  preference  for  work: 

Work  preferred  to  school 

Spending  mone;r  wanted 

Association  desired  with  friends  who  worked . 


Total. 


Other  causes: 

Jll  health 

To  be  kept  otf  the  streets 

To  learn  a  trade  or  business 

To  avoid  vaccination 

Removal  of  residence 

Mother's  disapproval  of  coeducation. 

"Too  much  play  " 

CcMupany  pressure 


Total 

Grand  total. 


186 


140 
12 
14 

7 


173 


165 


61 


35 


^6-20 


30.0 


27.9 


26.6 


».•} 


5.7 
100.0 


» Two  children  never  went  to  school,  but  studied  at  home. 

Industrial  experience  of  children. — Practically  90  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  all  of  the  girls  entered  industries  whose  average  weekly 
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wage  for  all  employees  was  under  $10 ;  7  per  cent  of  the  boys  entered 
industries  whose  average  wage  was  between  $10  and  $15 ;  and  3  per 
cent  entered  industries  whose  average  wage  was  $15  or  over.  For 
the  individual  children,  wages  range  all  the  way  from  nothing  a 
week  to  $15 ;  "  a  larger  number  fall  in  the  $5  to  $5.49  a  week  group 
than  in  any  other;  a  cbnsiderably  larger  number,  however,  are  on  the 
lower  side  of  this  weekly  wage  than  on  the  higher — ^374  below  as 
against  146  above." 

The  363  boys  entered  107  different  industries,  and  265  girls  en- 
tered 47  industries.  The  textile  trades  took  55.6  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire group.  The  average  first  wages  (weekly)  for  the  textile  trade 
ranged  from  $5.08  for  boys  and  $4.38  for  girls,  down  to  $2.19  for  boys 
and  $1.65  for  girls.  For  the  nontextile  trades  the  corresponding  fig- 
ures were;  Maximum,  boys,  $4.55;  girls,  $4.78;  minimum,  boys,  $2.52, 
and  girls,  $1.75.  The  average  latest  wage  for  the  textile  industries 
was :  Boys,  maximum,  $5.82 ;  minimum,  $3.30 ;  girls,  maximum,  $5.06 ; 
minimum,  $2.36.  For  the  nontextile  trades  the  corresponding  fig- 
ures were:  Boys,  maximum,  $5.17;  minimum,  $3.81;  girls,  maximum, 
$4.59;  minimum,  $2.52. 

Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  children  (62.1  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  70  per  cent  of  the  girls)  had  never  changed  employers,  a 
trifle  over  one-fourth  had  had  two  employers,  and  9.3  per  cent  had 
had  more  than  two.  "  The  average  number  of  positions  held  by  the 
boys  varied  from  1.5  in  Woonsocket  and  Plymouth  to  2.6  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  while  for  girls  the  variation  was  from  1.4  in 
Woonsocket  and  Hazleton  to  2  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  i.coimties." 

WORCESTER,   CAMBRIDGE,   AND   SOMERVILLE,   MASS.,    1911.* 

Late  in  1911  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Education 
undertook  a  study  of  three  cities — Worcester,  Cambridge,  and  Somer- 
ville — ^preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  for  girls. 
The  same  type  of  investigation  was  provided  for  all  three  communi- 
ties. The  field  work  of  this  investigation  comprised  visits  to  indus- 
trial establishments  and  to  the  homes  of  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age 
who  had  left  school  the  previous  year  to  go  to  work. ' 

The  study  brought-  out  the  following  facts,  which,  as  the  report 
notes,  "  may  be  accepted  as  typical  of  the  educational  and  industrial 
situation  throughout  the  State,  especially  as  they  are  distinctly  con- 
firmatory of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  commission  on  industrial 
and  technical  education  in  1906  " : 

The  large  factories  or  mUls  are  receiving  the  great  majority  of  14  to  16 
year  old  girls  who  are  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  in  the  State. 

1  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1913,  No.  17,  "A  Trade  School  for  Glrla."  Washington,  GoT- 
ernment  Trintlng  Office,  1913. 
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The  number  of  14  to  16  year  old  girls  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  Is  In- 
creasing. The  records  of  Worcester  and  Somervllle  show  a  marked  Increase  in 
the  past  five  years.  The  percentage  of  girls  going  to  work  Is  much  greater 
than  the  percentage  of  Increase  in  population. 

The  majority  of  young  girls  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work  are  only  14  years 
of  age.  They  are  dropping  out,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  law  allows.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  snch  girls  in  Worcester,  Cambridge,  and  Somervllle  in  the  school  year 
of  1909-10  were  14  years  of  age. 

There  is  a  large  loss  of  girls  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  A  large  num- 
ber have  then  reached  the  age  of  14  and  can  secure  working  papers.  One- 
third  of  the  girls  who  left  the  public  schools  of  Cambridge  and  all  the  schools 
o*  Worcester  dropped  out  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion, two-thirds,  dropped  out  in  the  Somervllle  schools.  Forty-three  per  cent 
dropped  out  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  throughout  the  State  in  1906, 
according  to  the  State  study  based  on  5,447  children.  The  length  of  schooling 
or  the  completion  of  the  grammar  grades,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  large  outgo  of  girls  from  the  grammar  schools. 

Tlie  report  goes  carefully  into  the  reasons  for  school  leaving.  Ques- 
tions were  asked  regarding  the  occupation  of  father,  mother,  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  character  of  these  occupations,  illness, 
home  conditions,  and  the  opinion  of  the  parent  (checked  up  by  that 
of  the  investigator)  as  to  the  ability  to  give  the  girl  longer  schooling. 
It  was  conservatively  stated  as  a  result  of  these  questions  that  fully 
50  per  cent  of  the  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age  studied  in  each  of  the 
three  cities  did  not  leave  school  because  of  economic  pressure. 

As  to  the  character  of  employment,  unskilled  industries  take  the 
ovar^'hela)ing  proportion  of  the  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age  who  leave 
6<Awl  tQ,gp  to  work  in  the  three  cities.    The  report  says : 

The  instability  of  these  young  worliers  is  a  universal  problem  in  all  three 
cities.  The  elementary  processes  which  occupy  young  or  inexperienced  worljers 
are  purely  mechanical.  The  work  of  the  beginner,  even  in  the  better  trades, 
does  not  afford  training  or  woricing  knowledge  of  the  more  skilled  work.  The 
work  in  unskilled  trades  points  to  nothing  higher  or  better.  The  work  is 
monotonous,  easily  learned,  and  the  maximum  pay,  which  is  small,  is  soon 
reached.  The  beginner  becomes  discouraged  with  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  determines  to  try  something  else.  She  drifts  from  place  to 
place  and  never  becomes  proficient  in  any  one  thing. 

In  Somerville^  investigation  showed  that  "the  factor [y]ized  in- 
dustries of  Somerville  and  Cambridge  and  the  mercantile  establish- 
ments of  Boston  draw  the  majority  of  the  young  girls  of  14  to  16 
from  the  schools.''  This  condition  was  found  to  be  growing  worse, 
rather  than  better,  251  girls  under  16  having  left  public  school  to  go 
to  work  in  1910,  as  compared  with  187  in  1906,  an  increase  of  34  per 
cent  in  the  face  of  a  population  increase  of  less  than  13  per  cent. 
Of  these  251  girls  who  left  school  to  go  to  work,  9  per  cent  had  gone 
beyond  the  sixth  grade;  7  per  cent  had  not  yet  reached  the  sixth 

^Thirty-ninth  annual  report  of  tbe  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Somerville,  Mass. 
BomerrUle  Journal  Print,  1911.    Pp.  127-132. 
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grade;  two-fifths  were  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades;  and  seven- 
tenths  had  left  before  reaching  the  ninth  grade.  Somerville  showed 
a  larger  proportion  dropping  out  than  even  a  manufacturing  city  like 
iWorcester. 

Personal  visits  to  146  homes  in  Somerville  indicated  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  girls  might  have  gone  or  did  go  back  to  school;  63  per 
cent  came  from  "  intelligent "  families,  while  fully  50  per  cent  came 
from  really  comfortable  homes — s,  higher  percentage  than  in 
Worcester.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  those  going  to  work  without  real 
necessity  were  14  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  47  per  cent  ^n 
Worcester.  Mothers  of  these  girls  nearly  all  showed  appreciation  of 
the  advantages  of  schooling,  but  felt  that  the  present  school  system 
did  not  prepare  the  girls  for  the  situation  they  must  meet  as  wage- 
earning  women.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  those  who  left  school  with- 
out special  necessity  were  American  and  23  per  cent  were  Irish.  Tlie 
beginning  weekly  wage  for  these  girls  "  clustered  about "  $3  or  $4, 
the  majority  ranging  between  $3  and  $5. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  investigators  was  that  there  was 
a  pressing  need  for  a  titide-training  school  which  would  "  take  the 
14-15  year  old  girls  who  will  not  go  to  the  regular  schools,  and  who 
must  jgo  to  work  in  a  year  or  two."  It  was  asserted  by  the  report 
that  if  such  a  trade-training  school  could  be  established  to  give  girls 
equipment  for  a  trade  which  offers  some  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment and  advancement  many  would  be  enabled  to  enter  the  better 
trades  who  otherwise  would  liave  no  other  prospect  than  the  factory 
or  the  store.  ' 

HARTFORD  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  COMMril^EE    (l91l).* 

In  November,  1911,  a  vocational  guidance  committee  was  formed 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  1,163  workers  14  to  16  yeai-s  old  in  Hartford.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  representatives  of  the  Board  of  School  Visitors, 
the  Principals'  Club,  theL  High-School  Committee,  the  Civic  Club, 
the  Juvenile  Commission,  and  the  Consuiuei*s'  League.  The  study 
covered : 

(1)  Investigation  of  local  Industries  to  find  what  the  work  was  that  was 
done  by  children — type  of  work,  effect  on  health,  possibilities  for  the  future,  etc. 

(2)  Investigation  of  local  social  and  educational  organizations  that  offer 
training  to  assist  working  minors. 

(3)  Investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which  children  between  14  and  16 
leave  school. 

It  was  shown  that  "the  average  industrial  opportunity  in  Hart- 
ford open  to  children  under  16  has  practically  no  educational  value 

1  Hartford  (Conn.)  Vocational  Guidance  Committee.  Report.  Hartford,  1914.  (Lll- 
Uan  L.  Kane,  vocational  counsellor.) 
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beyoad  tiie  disicipline  imposed  by  any  meciianical  task.^'  Skilled 
trades  are  almost  entirely  closed  to  children  between  14:  and  16.  ^^  A 
few  are  found  in  printing  and  electrical  shops,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  in  unskilled  odd  jobs  in  factories  and  stores." 

In  the  investigation  of  conditions  under  which  childi*en  between 
14  and  16  left  school,  494  cases  were  studied.  Of  146  examined,  16 
per  cent  were  "  good  "  in  scholai-ship,  26  per  cent  passable,  and  58 
per  cent  unsatisfactory.  Of  a  group  of  42  in  industry,  2  have  re- 
tained their  original  positions  (1  promoted) ,  14  children  have  shifted 
once,  13  twice,  8  three  times,  3  four  times,  2  five  times,  1  six  times, 
and  1  seven  times,  while  the  entire  42  have  shifted  99  times.  In 
wages,  4  showed  no  increase ;  the  average  weekly  wage  of  these  was 
$8.66.  The  wages  of  28  had  been  increased ;  the  average  increase  was 
$2.14,  and  the  average  final  wage  was  $5.66. 

Investigation  of  causes  for  leaving  school  showed  that  46  per  cent 
left  because  they  were  restless  and  discontented,  20  per  cent  because 
they  were  backward,  and  26  per  cent  because  of  economic  pressure. 

PHILADELPHIA    (l912).* 

The  Philadelphia  study  of  school  leaving  and  employment  puts  at 
the  outset  two  fundamental  questions:  (1)  Are  the  occupations  in 
which  the  boys  and  girls  are  employed  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will 
train  for  a  comjjetence  in  later  life?  (2)  Is  tlie  immediate  wage  re- 
ceived of  sufficient  importance  to  counterbalance  the  tremendous  loss 
of  power  in  those  who  face  mature  life  unprepared? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  sought  in  an  analysis  of  the  13,740 
childi-en  known  to  be  at  work  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1911-12. 
Boys  formed  60.15  per  cent  of  these  workers,  girls  49.85  per  cent. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  report  points  out,  "alone  the  problem  of  the 
adolescent  boy,  dissatisfied,  restless,  wandering,  but  of  the  girl  who 
is,  or  thinks  she  is,  forced  to  add  her  earnings  to  the  family  income, 
or,  as  in  the  cases  of  1,638  who  are  engaged  in  housework  without 
pay,  merely  to  stay  at  home  to  help,  regardless  of  the  future.^'  Nor 
is  this  only  the  problem  of  the  immigrant  child,  forced  to  work  be- 
fore his  time;  for  6,904  of  these  child  workers  are  of  American 
parentage. 

Occvpation. — ^Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  children  are  in  fac- 
tories, *'  where  the  positions  are  largely  mechanical  and  require  but 
little  time  in  learning,  little  responsibility,  and  great  si>ecialization 
of  processes.  These  positions  offer  an  initial  wage  which  is  alluringly 
high,  but  hold  but  little  incentive  for  growth  and  but  slightly  ad- 
vanced wages  for  the  experienced  operator."    Twenty-nine  per  cent 

'The  Child,  the  School,  ana  the  Job,  by  James  S.  UiatU    Public  Education  Asiioclation. 
PhlJadelphU,    1912. 
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enter  the  store  and  office,  whei-e  a  few  may  advance  to  higher  place, 
but  where  a  majority  must  hold  low-grade  positi<ms  which  require 
little  preparation  or  skilL  Four  per  cent,  the  report  shows,  become 
messenger  boj^s  or  enter  the  street  trades,  "which  hide  insidious 
dangers  even  more  real  than  the  unguarded  machine."  Barely  3  per 
cent  enter  the  skilled  industries  which  promise  to  lead  to  a  recog- 
nized tradel 

Wages  were  studied  under  four  aspects:  (1)  The  wages  paid  by 
different  industries;  (2)  the  average  wage  of  those  in  the  different 
industries  whose  pay  is  known  to  be  between  $2  and  $6  per  week ;  (3) 
that  of  a  smaller  number  of  special  cases  who  receive  less  than  $2  or 
more  than  $6  per  week;  and  (4)  the  surprisingly  large  number  who 
receive  no  pay  in  housework,  or  whose  wage  is  entirely  unknown  to 
the  family,  as  in  many  other  cases.  This  last  group  represented  35.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  studied.  Of  those  receiving  a  known 
wage,  22.2  per  cent  received  between  $2  and  $4,  36.9  per  cent  received 
between  $4  and  $6,  and  5.2  per  cent  received  $6  and  over.  The  largest 
numbers  were  found  in  the  group  receiving  $4  to  $4.50,  while  ap- 
proximately equal  numbers  were  found  in  the  groups  i-eceiving  $3.50 
to  $4  and  $5  to  $6. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  by  the  report : 

1.  That  the  problem  of  the  working  child  is  not  an  immigrant  problem,  rfnce 
over  50  per  cent  of  those  reported  as  at  work  are  of  the  second  g^ieratkm  of 
American  birth. 

2.  That  this  is  not  the  problem  of  the  l>oy  alone,  since  over  49  per  cent  <tf  dM 
workers  are  girls. 

3.  That  the  vast  majority  of  children  who  leave  school  at  14  to  enter  Industry 
go  into  those  kinds  of  employment  which  offer  a  large  initial  wage  for  simple 
mechanical  processes,  but  which  hold  out  little  or  no  opportunity  for  improve' 
fitcnt  and  no 'competence  at  maturity. 

4.  That  wages  received  are  so  low  as  to  force  a  parasitic  life. 

5.  That  but  slight  advancement  is  offered  the  15-year-old  over  the  14-year-old 
child  worker. 

Under  "  unsolved  "  problems  the  report  asserts  that  many  phases 
of  the  problems — ^the  proper  fitting  of  the  child  for  and  into  his  life 
work — ^have  not  been  touched  upon.    The  report  states : 

1.  This  study  shows  In  what  industries  children  are  at  work  at  a  given 
moment,  but  it  shows  nothing  of  the  disastrous  jumping  from  job  to  job  with 
long  intervening  periods  of  idleness. 

2.  It  classifies  the  workers  into  eight  general  groups,  but  it  tells  nothing  of 
the  details  of  the  operations  the  children  must  undertake,  nor  the  effect  upon 
mature  life  of  the  monotonous  strain  of  years  of  early  employment. 

3.  It  gives  the  wages  earned  in  one  week,  but  it  tells  nothin^g  of  the  change 
in  those  wages  when  slack  times  come.  We  can  by  no  means  use  the  data  given 
to  compute  the  year's  earnings  of  the  child. 
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4.  It  gives  the  age  of  the  workers,  but  it  shows  nothing  of  the  school  progress 
made  before  leaving,  nor  of  the  real  effect  of  the  training  gained  at  so  great 
cost  to  tlie  city  in  the  years  eqpent  in  the  school. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  prophecy : 

When  the  solution  comes  it  will  touch  life  problems  deeper,  broader,  more  fun- 
damental than  can  be  reached  by  any  one  investigation.  This  is  more  than  a 
mere  matter  of  securing  the  best  possible  jobs  for  those  now  leaving  school  to 
enter  industry. 

Only  by  organizing  a  careful,  continue<l  study  of  conditions,  only  by  finding 
just  why  our  children  leave  school  and  what  proportion  a  more  attractive, 
more  practical  training  would  retain  to  maturer  years,  only  by  following  the 
child  into  his  employment  and  into  his  home  in  order  to  find  out  the  facts  and 
oflfer  inspiration  and  practical  help,  can  we  begin  to  solve  this  great  problem 
of  the  waste  of  adolescent  life. 

NEW^  YORK  CITY  (1OI2).* 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Survey  was  organized  in  New  York  to 
study  the  actual  situation  of  children  leaving  school  to  go  to  work, 
in  the  hope  of  determining  what  vocational  guidance  should  mean  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  survey  sought  to  secure  facts 
which  would  answer  these  questions : 

1.  Why  do  children  leave  school  in  large  numbers  as  soon  as  they  are  14? 

2.  What  becomes  of  them? 

3.  Will  vocational  guidance  aid  them? 

Of  the  302  children  studied,  239  had  gone  to  work.  They  had  en- 
tered 406  jobs.  Of  these  jobs,  94  were  outside  errands;  19  were  " on 
wagons;"  16  on  news  stands;  29  were  in  department  i^tores;  27  in 
office  work;  44  in  miscellaneous  inside  work;  and  177  in  manufac- 
turing. In  all  this  complexity  only  one  thing  remained  constant,  ac- 
cording to  the  report — the  lack  of  training. 

It  ran  through  practically  all  jobs,  whatever  the  tyi>e  of  establishment,  and 
left  them  all  the  same  dull  gray  color.  In  314  out  of  the  406  jobs  there  was 
absolutely  no  training ;  in  41  there  was  some  chance  to  "  pick  up  "  if  the  rush 
was  not  too  great ;  In  30,  some  boys  had  a  chance  to  work  on  one  process,  but 
tills  usually  meant,  "  I  did  errands  and  sweeping  and  sometimes  had  a  chance 
to  work  on  a  machine ;  *'  in  21,  there  was  some  supervision,  but  in  the  major- 
ity of  these  cases  the  children  were  either  working  in  a  small  shop  or  with 
relatives. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  "  there  are  no  jobs  for  children  under 
16  which  they  ought  to  take;  "  that  vocational  guidance  should  mean 
chiefly  guidance  for  training,  rather  than  guidance  for  jobs;  and 
that  a  study  of  the  facts  of  industry  is  essential  to  further  progress. 

*  Survey  of  occupations  open  to  the  g\r\s  of  14  to  16  years.  Report  of  the  Vocational 
fSoldance  Survey,  in  Report  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  1912.  Also  Bulletin 
No.  9  of  the  Public  Kriucatton  Association  of  New  lork»  1012. 
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CINCINNATI,   1912.* 

For  some  years  private  enterprise  has  made  possible  a  systematic 
study  of  the  problem  of  school  leaving  and  employment  in  Cincin- 
nati under  highly  favorable  conditions.  It  has  been  possible  to  com- 
pile and  study  facts  like  the  following  about  the  working  children  of 
Cincinnati:  Number  who  have  left  the  schools  to  go  to  work  each 
year  since  records  have  been  kept ;  classification  of  the  children  who 
have  left  school  during  any  one  year,  showing  the  type  and  location 
of  the  schools  from  which  they  come ;  their  age,  their  sex,  and  their 
school  grade;  a  tabulation  of  the  kinds ^of  occupations  they  engage 
in;  a  study  of  wages;  and  an  investigation  of  economic  necessity  as 
a  factor  in  child  labor.* 

Of  the  2,366  working  certificates  issued  during  the  year,  1,996,  or 
84.4  per  cent,  were  to  children  from  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  and 
370,  or  15.6  per  cent,  were  for  those  from  schools  outside  the  city. 
As  in  Philadelphia,  there  is  but  slight  difference  in  sex,  52.8  per  cent 
being  boys  and  47.2  per  cent  girls.  Of  the  total  number,  1,721,  or 
72.7  per  cent,  were  14  years  of  age,  and  645,  or  27.3  per  cent,  were  15. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  grades  had  been  completed  by  39  children ;  the 
eightli  grade  by  216;  the  seventh  by  298;  the  sixth  by  387;  and  the 
fifth  by  425.  In  terms  of  retardation,  67  per  cent  of  the  public- 
school  children  who  were  at  work  were  retarded,  as  compared  with 
28.7  per  cent  for  the  corresponding  gi'oup  still  in  school,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  percentage  of  retardation  among  those  who  leave  the  pub- 
lic school  to  go  to  work  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  among 
children  wh©  are  in  school. 

Occupations  entered. — Of  the  2,366  children  who  began  work  dur- 
ing the  year,  19  per  cent  entered  shoe  factories;  17.2  per  cent  became 
errand  boys  and  girls;  15.5  per  cent  went  into  department  stores  as 
cash  or  stock  boys  and  girls,  wrappei's,  or  inside  messengers;  8.7  per 
cent  entered  the  tailoring  and  sewing  trades;  6.8  per  cent  worked  at 
home  helping  parents;  5.2  per  cent  became  telegraph  messengers; 
3.9  i^er  cent  entered  paper-box  factories. 

Mrs.  WooUey  points  out  that  while  a  few  of  the  occupations  in  this 
list  include  skilled  work,  even  in  these  occupations  the  first  two  yejirs 
of  employment  for  those  who  begin  at  14  are  not  made  periods  of 
training  for  skilled  work,  or  apprenticeships  in  which  the  industry 
as  a  wliole  is  learned.  "  A  child  in  a  shoe  factory,  for  instance,  is 
taught  but  one  or  two  of  the  150  or  more  processes  involved  in  mak- 

lA  continuing  study.  For  imports  see  Bibliography.  A  good  brief  statement  of  tlic 
Hrst  results  is  given  by  Mrs.  Woolley  in  •'  The  Elementary  School  Teacher."  14 :  59-72  : 
132-139.  October-Norember,  1913.  ("Facts  about  the  working  children  of  Cincinnati 
and   their  bearing  upon  educational   problems.") 

•  These  topics  are  from  thft  article  by  Mrs.  Woolley  referred  to  In  the  preceding  note. 
The  more  comprehensire  material  that  has  appeared  since  deaU  Chiefly  witb  mental  and 
physical  measuremenU  of  worlcing  chiLdien. 
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ing  a  shoe.  The  children  in  the  sewing  trades  pull  bastings^  or  baste 
one  kind  of  a  seam.^^  It  is  shown,  as  in  so  many  of  the  oth^  surveys, 
that  many  of  the  best  department  stores  and  most  of  the  skilled 
trades  are  closed  to  children  under  16.    Mrs.  Woolley  declares: 

It  is  a  coDsenratlve  statement  to  say  that  oaly  a  small  proportion  of  these 
chiklren  find  themseives  any  better  fitted  to  earn  a  Urlng'at  16  than  they  were 
when  they  began  work  at  14.  Some  of  them,  particularly  those  in  the  messen- 
ger service,  are  of  less  value  in  the  Industrial  world  as  a  result  of  the  two 
years  of  work. 

Wages. — The  initial  wage  of  85  of  the  boys  was  less  than  $3 ;  of 
347  it  was  between  $a  and  $3.99 ;  of  193  it  was  between  $4  and  $4.99 ; 
and  of  62  it  was  $5  or  over.  For  girls  the  initial  wage  was  less  than 
$3  in  317  easesj  between  $3  and  $3.99  in  198  cases,  between  $4  and 
$4.99  in  49  cases;  and  $3  and  over  in  15  cases.  A  record  was  kept  of 
the  wages  in  the  different  positions  held.  At  the  time  the  statistics 
were  taken  half  the  children  had  held  but  one  position,  32.3  per  cent 
bad  held  two,  11  per  cent  had  held  three,  2.0  per  cent  had  held  four, 
and  4  per  cent  had  held  five  or  more  positions.  It  was  found  that 
the  rate  of  pay  increases  with  mere  change  of  position,  so  that  the 
children  apparently  have  some  justification  for  shifting.* 

A  study  of  600  families  showed  that  73  per  cent  of  the  families 
did  not  need  the  child*s  earnings,  while  27  per  cent  did.  "  The  real 
force  which  is  sending  the  majority  of  these  children  out  into  the 
industrial  field,"  declared  Mrs.  Woolley,  "is  their  own  desire  to  go 
to  work,  and  behind  this  desire  to  go  to  work  is  frequently  dissatis- 
faction with  school." 

CHICAGO  STOCKYARDS   DISTRICT,    1912.* 

Talbert's  study  of  conditions  in  the  Chicago  stockyards  district 
undertook  to  answer  the  following  questions : 

What  are  the  Industrial  opportunities  for  children,  especially  those  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age,  in  the  stocky  a  rda  district';?  AVhat  are  the  jobs 
they  secure,  their  wages,  and  the  chances  for  advancement?  Does  the  public 
school  adjust  them  to  the  economic  environment?  What  is  the  attitude  of  parent 
and  chUd  to  the  school  and  to  the  job?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  income  of 
the  family  to  the  early  leaving  of  school?  What  Is  done  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween sdiool  and  work,  and  to  guide  the  youth  to  the  vocation  suited  to  his 
capacity  and  to  future  usefulness?     What  may  be  done? 

Occupations. — Out  of  560  positions  held  by  Uoys  and  girls  betwetm 
14  and  17  years  of  age,  252  were  ill  factories;  109  errand  boys'  work: 
62  in  mercantile  establishments;  26  were  messengers,  and  the  remain- 
ing 146  were  distributed  among  20  different  occupations. 

'The  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Noyember,  1013,  p.  133,  Table  VII. 
*TaIbert,  Kmest  U    Opportimities  in  School  and  industry  for  Children  of  the  Stock- 
yards District.     Uniyeraity  of  Chicago  Press,  1912. 
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^ages. — The  average  beginning  wage  of  the  girls  was  $3.61  per 
week.  Twenty-five  girls  received  from  $3  to  $3.50 ;  14  received  from 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  12  received  $4  and  $4.50,  and  the  remaining  35  amounts 
vary  from  not  exceeding  $1  to  $7.50. 

The  report  points  out  that:  (1)  Most  of  the  jobs  secured  belong 
to  the  low-grade  industries;  (2)  a  limit  is  soon  reached  in  wages; 
(3)  finding  another  job  is  sometimes  the  only  way  to  secure  more 
pay;  (4)  the  advance  is  largely  a  matter  of  chance,  there  being  no 
observable  economic  advantage  in  leaving  school  at  an  age  greater 
than  14,  and  a  higher  grade  at  school,  or  in  previous  experience  in 
other  jobs  of  the  character  accessible  to  girls  of  the  neighborhood. 

ST.  LOUIS,    1911-12.^ 

Between  June  1,  1911,  and  March  1,  1912,  4,386  children  14  to  16 
years  of  age  left  school  in  St.  Louis,  took  employment  certificates, 
and  went  to  work.  Of  this  number,  2,703,  or  about  62  per  cent,  were 
boys,  and  1,683,  or  a  little  more  than  38  per  cent,  were  girls. 

Not  quite  14  per  cent  of  these  children  were  below  fifth  grade,  38 
per  cent  were  below  the  sixth  grade,  56  per  cent  had  not  reached  tlie 
seventh  grade,  and  78  per  cent  had  not  finished  the  seventh  grade. 

Occupation's, — Nineteen  occupations  accounted  for  95  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  working  children.  These  occupations,  with  the  num- 
ber in  each,  were : 

Tabtj:  3. — Distribution  of  juvenile  workers  in  St,  LouiSy  lOll-lt. 


Occupation. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Iloipers 

K rrand  boys  and  girls 

Massengcrs 

Oflire  work 

Clerks  (shipping,  stock,  sales,  etc. ) 

Cash  boys  and  girls 

Wrappers  and  packers  (bundle"* 

Wai^on  and  delivery 

Sewing 

Factory  workers,  operators,  shopwork 

A  pprentlces 

Labeling  (pasting  and  cutting  labels) 

Box  makers  (paper  boxes,  nailing) 

Millinery 

Laundry  work  (shakers,  folders,  mang^ers,  sprinklers) 

Confectioners  (nut  pickere)  (candy) 

BottUng  (including  bottle  washing) 

Bell  and  hall  boys 

Counting  and  sorting t.... 

Total X 


1,136 

.     424 

236 

321 

00 

^       14 

81 

122 

6 

49 

13 

14 

27 

2 

8 

3 

21 

12 

4 


2,583 


730 
12 


64 

.37 

261 

78 

1 

100 

52 

41 

40 

13 

86 

17 

40 

1 


1,5 


1,875 
436 
236 
38S 
127 
275 
150 
123 
106 
101 
54 
54 
40 
88 
25 
43 
23 
12 
14 


4,175 


As  a  result  of  this  study  Lewis  concluded : 

This  study  demonstrates  very  clearly  what  happens  to  children  who  leave 
school  and  enter  vocational  careers  without  direction  or  counsel.    What  might 


>  Lewis,   E.   E.      Stiidfes  in  Vocational    Ouidance.      In   School   and   Home   Education, 
32:212-214;  247-201.     February-March,   1913. 
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have  ba]>pened  to  them  had  guidance  been  provided,  can  only  be  Inferred.  But 
It  is  safe  to  venture  that  the  percentage  of  those  entering  unskilled  and  low- 
grade  skilled  industries  would  have  been  greatly  decreased,  and  also  that  the 
fetching  and  carrying  occupations,  which  are  in  every  respect  "  blind  alleys," 
would  have  been  avoided  in  a  large 'degree.  Someone  with  the  time  might 
study  an  equal  number  of  children  leaving  the  schools  of  a  city  where  guldancf 
is  provided,  and  contrast  the  two  groups.  Such  a  contrast  would  measure  the 
kind  and  value  of  the  guidance  given.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  know,  to 
some  degree,  at  least,  how  much  a  State  or  city  could  afford  to  spend  institut- 
ing such  guidance.  At  present  we  have  a  feeling  that  guidance  is  valuable,  but 
we  are  unable  to  say  to  what  degree. 

DES  MOINES  AND  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA,  1914.* 

Treating  a  somewhat  different  group  of  young  people  from  any  of 
the  studies  heretofore  considered,  Lewis's  study  of  800  Iowa  boys 
forms  an  important  addition  to  the  series.  A  thousand  boys — 900  in 
Des  Moines  and  100  in  Sioux  City — ^were  interviewed,  and  800  re- 
turns were  considered  sufficiently  reliable  to  tabulate.  The  boys  were 
from  16  to  20  years  of  age  and  had  not  completed  a  course  in  high 
school.    The  questions  asked  included  the  following : 

What  was  the  boy's  reason  (or  reasons)  for  leaving  school?  How  long  after 
leaving  school  was  he  idle  before  securing  work?  How  many  different  jobs 
has  he  l)€en  in  since  leaving  school?  For  each  job  he  has  been  in,  answer  the 
following  questions : 

Kind  of  job. 

Kind  of  business. 

How  he  found  the  job. 

How  long  he  was  in  it. 

His  average  weelcly  wage — 

(a)  When  he  started  the  job,  and 

(b)  When  he  left  it. 

The  length  of  time  idle  between  jobs. 

The  reason  for  changing  jobs. 

What  trade,  if  any,  does  the  boy  now  desire  to  prepare  for? 

Nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  -reached  on  holidays  and  dur- 
ing the  evenings  in  pool  halls  and  on  the  street.  Returns  from  about 
80  per  cent  were  secured  during  working  hours  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  employers,  more  than  200  of  whom  were  interviewed.  The 
report  showed  that  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  boys  came  from 
schools  located  outside  of  the  city  in  which  they  were  living  when  in- 
terviewed. Four  hundred  and  fifty-five  (52  per  cent)  came  from  62 
different  schools  located  in  Des  Moines;  150  (17  per  cent)  came  from 
schools  located  in  107  cities  and  towns  in  Iowa  outside  of  Des  Moines 
and  Sioux  City;  117  (13  per  cent)  came  from  27  different  States 

*  I^wls,  E.  B.  Work,  Wapes,  and  Schooling  of  Eight  Hundred  Towa  Boys  In  Relation 
to  the  Problems  of  Vocational  Guidance.    Bulletin  No.  0,  State  UnlTersity  of  Iowa. 
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other  than  Iowa;  41  (nearly  5  per  cent)  came  from  8  different  for- 
eign countries.  The  remaining  boys  came  from  schools  located  in  or 
near  Sioux  City. 

A  study  of  all  the  cases  showed  that  two  of  the  boys  had  concluded 
as  many  as  12  jobs  each,  and  that'  the  average  boy  passed  througli 
•hree  jobs  in  two  years.  The  average  length  of  time  for  a,  job  was 
slightly  over  a  year.^ 

Wages. — The  Iowa  study  gives  a  distribution  table  for  the  begin- 
ning wages  of  the  boys.  The  range  is  from  nothing  to  $20  a  week, 
with  an  average  of  about  $5.50  a  week.  There  are  as  many  boys  who 
receive  $5.05  or  less  a  week  as  there  are  boys  who  receive  more  than 
$5.50  a  week.  The  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  boys  receive  a  weekly 
wage  of  from  $4.50  to  $7. 

Occupations. — The  33  occupations  pui-sued  by  these  Iowa  boj-^s  in- 
cluded: Helpers  and  general  workers,  370;  drivers  (delivery,  trans- 
fer, teamsters,  etc.),  256;  clerlis  (shipping,  stock,  sales,  etc.),  233; 
errand  and  messenger  boys,  157 ;  farm  liands  (gardeners,  dairymen, 
etc.),  130;  wrappers  and  packers,  79;  apprentices  (all  occupations), 
69;  printers  (pressman,  type,  and  linotype,  etc),  59;  office,  boys,  57; 
bill  posters  and  peddlers,  49;  porters,  pages,  hall  and  bell  boys,  48; 
hosiery  mill  operatives,  39;  railroad  hands  (brakeman,  sedition, 
freight,  etc.),  25;  elevator  boys,  22;  cement  workers  (mixers,  feed- 
ers, carriers,  etc.),  22;  electrical  workers  (wiring,  lineman,  switch- 
board, etc.) ,  21 ;  water  boys,  21 ;  bookkeepers,  stenograi>hers,  and  time 
keepers,  21 ;  drafters  and  engravers,  20 ;  machinists,  20 ;  waiters,  20 ; 
agents  and  collectors,  18;  tailors,  18;  cutters  (glass,  shoe,  paper,  etc.), 
15;  soda  fountain  boys,  15 ;  painters  and  decorators,  14;  cigar  makers, 
14;  labelers  and  letter  addressers,  11;  pressers  (clothes),  11;  boot- 
blacks 11;  checkers,  sorters,  and  ticket  takers,  11;  miners,  11;  cash 
boys,  10. 

Among  the  23  conclusions  drawn  by  the  report  are  the  following: 

More  than  40  i>er  cent  of  the  boys  leave  schools  locuteil  In  cities  other  than 
the  one  in  which  they  are  now  living. 

Workers  In  juvenile  o<*cupiitions  are  rei^nitedlarsely  from  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  gi*ades  of  tlie  public  schools  and  at  alK)ut  the  time  when  the  child- 
ren are  14,  15,  and  16  years  of  age. 

Boys  leave  sc1kk)1s  for  a  great  variety  of  rejisons.  The  three  most  c*>m- 
monly  offered  are  "necessity,"  ** dissatisfaction  witii  school,"  and  "prefer- 
ence for  work." 

^  Some  of  the  investigators  point  out  tliat  this  shifting;  is  not  always  a  Uad  thing. 
It  la  referred  to  in  tliese  reports  clUefly  as  an  iDdication  of  the  dissatisfying  nature  of  the 
average  Job,  though  sometimes,  of  course,  it  represents  the  attempt  of  an  ambitions 
worker  to  better  himself,  or  even  actual  **  sampling  "  of  various  types  of  employment.  A- 
certain  proportion  of  young  worliers  unquestionably  '*  find  themselvi^  "  by  this  process, 
but  another  large  proportion  simply  become  examples  of  "Job  hoboism."  Rmploynkent 
supervision  by  the  school  would  tend  la  eliminate  the  gambling  element  In  shifting. 
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SEATTLE,  1913-14. 

The  first  report*  of  Mrs.  Seed's  work  in  Seattle  discussed:  (1) 
Children  ^4*o  left  school  in  191S-14;  (2)  school  leavinc:  and  labor 
permits;  (3)  educational  and  occupational  experience  of  boys  and 
girls. 

Wc^es. — The  Seattle  report  presents  a  complete  wage  table  for 
all  the  elementary  school  pupils  and  138  high-school  pupils.  The 
average  initial  wage  of  grade-school  girls  was  $5.10  and  of  high- 
aehool  girls  $7.08 ;  of  grade-school  boys  $6.07  and  of  high-school  boys 
$7.76. 

Reasons  for  school-leaving. — ^Particular  attention  was  given  to  the 
reasons  why  children  left  school.  It  was  found  that  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  173,  or  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  children  studied, 
left  b^ause  of  economic  pressure,  and  115,  or  28  per  cent,  because  of 
dissatisfaction  of  some  kind  with  school.    Mrs.  Eeed  points  out  that — 

as  economic  pressure  is  a  relative  term,  and  as  about  30  per  cent  of  tliese  classi- 
fied under  this  heading  admitted  that  tliey  disliked  school  and  were  glad  to 
be  reyered  of  attending,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  "  dissatisfaction  "  is 
an  even  more  potent  factor  in  school  leaving  than  the  statistical  tabulation 
Indicated. 

Table  4  presents  a  t«abular  view  of  the  assigned  reasons  for  leaving 
school.  ♦ 

Table  4. — Reasons  why  children  left  school  (Seattle), 


Reasons. 

Grades. 

High  schools. 

Grand  toUI. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Glrte. 

Total. 

^-  f^firsotnl  iiiiMW 

7 

8 
11 
82 
31 

9 

30 

a 

I 

8 
7 
9 
5 



15 
11 
173 
45 
16 

66 
6 

1 

25 
14 
24 
9 

91 
19 
132 
63 

42 

5 

62 

38 

133 
24 
194 
101 

98 

19 

223 

77 

7 

57 

I 

84 
9 

68 
4 

24 

50 

16 

14-1 

69 

9 

76 
IS 
2 

88 
10 
26 
5 
30 

148 

2.  Fainilv  Illness        

35 

t.  Eeononuc  pressure 

4.  Moved. 

91 
14 
7 

36 

367 
146 

&  Custom'to  leave     

16 

ft.  IndUrerent,  trouble,  dis- 
Hke 

21 
8 
3 

67 
S 
53 

46 
12 

1 

80 
3 
17 

67 
20 

4 

147 

8 
70 

133 

7.  To  enter  other  schoob. . . 

2>I 

ij.  To  Rmny 

5 

9l  Did  not 'pass:  too  iargfi: 

discaoTBged:  mislit 

IOl  Toleamtnide 

17 

4 
15 

4 

172 
19 

IL  iTefertowork 

M 

12.  Forced  by  parent 

13.  OthftrrfftJKm? 

9 

24 

30 

5i 

823 

54 

Total 

195 

207 

402 

4^ 

a% 

681 

543 

1.2^' 

The  following  conclusions  are  among  those  drawn  by  the  report: 

There  are  two  main  reasons  which  have  not  changed  much  la  five  years  for 
school  leaving — economic  presssure  and  dissatisfaction. 


1  Seattle  Children  in  School  and  Industry,  by  Mrs.  Anna  Y.  Reod.  Seatflo  Hchool  board. 
1915.  A  farther  account  of  the  three  years'  work  In  Seattle  is  gi?en  in  the  samn  author'n 
VocmtiODfll  Guidance  Ueport,  1013-1916,  and  in  "  Newsboys  in  the  TubUc  Schools."  World 
Book   Co..   1917. 
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Department  stores  and  offices  are  receiving  the  largest  percentage  of  our 
young  girls;  messenger  service  nml  offices,  the  largest    percentage    of    boya. 
Occupational  instability  Is  a  universal  and  a  serious  problem. 
The  initial  wage  scale  is  higher  In  Seattle  than  in  any  other  city  reporting. 

WALTIIAM,  MASS.,   1914-10,^ 

The  Waltham  inquiry  was  undertaken  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  concerning  children  in  this 
industrial  city  of  30,000  who  go  to  work  below  the  age  of  16,  to  as- 
certain the  relation  of  these  children  to  industry,  and  also  to  find  out 
the  community  needs  in  regard  to  vocational  training  and  vocational 
guidance. 

Following  an  examination  of  the  Massachusetts  laws  relating  td 
employment  of  minors,  involving  a  study  of  the  records  kept  by  the 
school  authorities,  a  field  study  was  made  to  find  out  facts  as  to  age, 
sex,  nativity,  and  living  conditions  of  the  working  children  of  Wal- 
tham; why  they  leave  school,  where  they  work,  what  occupations 
they  enter,  the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  what  wages  they 
earn,  how  steadily  they  are  employed,  and  what  opportunity *they 
have  for  advancement. 

The  data  collected  covered  200  of  the  500  children  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  who  look  out  their  first  employment  certificates 
during  the  period  from  September  1,  1911,  to  August  31, 1914.  Over 
four-fifths  of  the  children  studied  were  natives  and  59  per  cent  were 
born  in  Waltham. 

Reasons  for  leaving  school. — The  reasons  for  leaving  school  to  go 
•  to  work  usually  indicated  "  a  lack  of  adjustment  between  the  school 
and  the  child."  One-half  of  the  children  gave  such  reasons  as  dis- 
like of  school,  backwardness  m  school,  trouble  with  the  teacher; 
more  than  one-third  of  the  children  gave  economic  necessity  as  their 
primary  reason.  About  one-tenth  gave  preference  for'  work. 
*'  Nearly  5  i^er  cent  said  that  their  parents  wished  them  to  leave." 

Types  of  emploijment. — Between  55  and  05  per  cent  of  the  children 
studied  were  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  but  the 
ixumber  and  proportion  have  declined  since  the  laws  of  1913  went 
into  effect.  The  chief  child-employing  establishment  in  Waltham  is 
the  cotton  mill,  but  this,  too,  shows  a  decrease,  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
children  with  employment  certificates  going  into  the  cotton  mill  in 
1915,  as  compared  with  42  per  cent  in  1912. 

• .  Wages, — The  children  who  left  school  as  soon  as  they  had  reached 
the  age  of  14  years  received  lower  initial  wages  and  advanced  more 
slowly  than  those  who  remained  in  school  until  they  were  15  or  16. 
The  wages  received  by  children  reporting  wages  ranged  from  $1  to 
$15  a  week,  the  average  final  wages  being  $0.06  a  week.    For  68,8  per 

**From  School  to  Work,"  Childreu's  Bureau  rublication,  1917. 
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cent  of  these  children  the  final  and  initial  wages  were  the  same;  and 
for  10.6  per  cent  the  final  wages  were  lower  than  the  initial  wages. 

The  report  concludes  that  "  children  in  Waltham  who  leave  school 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  are  not  adapted  to  industry,  and  only 
in  the  few  cases  where  the  workers  are  '  learning  the  business '  does 
industry  make  the  necessary  adaptation  to  the  child." 

The  report  recommends  that  a  trained  vocational  adviser  be  se- 
cured, who  should  give  full  time  to  the  work  of  supervising  juvenile 
employment  in  connection  with  the  public  school.  Such  an  officer, 
the  report  suggests,  would  study  the  industries  of  the  community, 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  employers,  and  map  out  a  plan  for 
vocational  education  which  would  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
Waltham  children.    The  vocational  adviser  would  also— 

study  the  children  who  are  desirous  of  leaving  school  to  go  to  work,  tlieir  home 
problems,  and  their  ambitions,  and  suggest  more  schooling,  or  a  different  kind 
of  schooling,  or  advise  In  regard  to  their  choice  of  employment  and  assist  them 
in  finding  suitable  positions. 

CHICAGO  BUREAU  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.^ 

The  Chicago  bureau's  study  of  children  who  leave  schoool  to  go  to 
work  covers  the  five  years  ending  April  1,  1916.  The  children  who 
furnished  the  data  came  to  the  vocational  bureau  for  advice  and 
assistance  in  securing  employment  upon  leaving  school.  Complete 
industrial  histories  were  secured  for  a  large  number  of  children, 
showing  "  what  becomes  of  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  early,  in 
what  kind  of  work  they  engage,  and  with  what  success." 

Reasons  for  leaving  school  are  tabulated  according  to  what  seemed 
to  be  the  principal  motive.  Of  the  6,758  cases  studied,  2,187  left 
because  of  necessity;  1,507  because  their  earnings  were  desired, 
though  not  needed;  2,025  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  school 
("didn't  like  teacher,"  "tired  of  school,"  "made  fun  of,"  etc.) ;  301 
because  they  preferred  work  to  school;  381  because  they  had  "grad- 
uated" from  the  eighth  grade  and  considered  they  had  finished 
school ;  231  because  they  could  not  afford  books  with  which  to  go  on 
to  high  school ;  and  126  from  other  causes. 

Of  the  4,854  children  employed  in  1915,  according  to  the  factoi-y 
inspector's  report,  623  were  in  department  stores,  566  were  errand 
boys  in  printing  establishments,  and  447  were  employed  by  confec- 
tioners. Nine  industries  employed  52  per  cent  of  the  children.  The 
six,  in  addition  to  the  three  mentioned,  were:  Metal  trades,  224; 
soaps  and  washing  powders,  164;  telegraph  and  telephone,  164;  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturing,  138;  paper  boxes,  129;  and  clothing,  113, 
The  report  points  out  that  in  Chicago  practically  the  only  work  open 

1  Keport  of  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance.  From  62d  An.  Uop.,  Bd.  of  Educ,  Chicago^ 
1916,  by  Anne  S.  Davis. 
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to  children  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  14  is  the  most  uaskilled 
and  poorly  paid.  The  majority  of  the  children  go  into  the  candy 
factories,  where  they  pack  and  wrap  candy;  into  the  box  factories, 
where  they  "turn  in,"  "cover,"  "bind,"  and  "tie;"  into  the  tailor 
shops,  where  they  pull  bastings  and  brush  clothes,  but  rarely  do 
any  form  of  needle  work.  Some  go  into  the  department  stores,  where 
they  are  employed  as  cash  girls,  as  inspectors,  as  stock  boys,  and 
messengers,  while  others  enter  the  boot  and  shoe  factories,  where 
they  tie  and  cut  threads,  polish  and  clean  shoes,  tag,  lace,  and 
assemble  parts  of  shoes. 

Since  the  Chicago  report  is  based  upon  an  experience  of  five  years, 
and  since  Miss  Davis,  the  author  of  the  report,  has  kept  in  touch 
with  school-leaving  investigations  in  other  cities,  the  conclusions 
which  the  Chicago  report  offers  may  reasonably  be  applied  to  the 
entire  series  of  studies.    Miss  Davis  finds: 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  children  leaving  school — economic  pressure 
and  dissatisfaction  with  school.    The  latter  plays  the  most  important  part. 

AI)out  50  per  cent  of  the  children  leave  school  before  they  reach  the  eiglith 
grade. 

Children  leaving  school  seem  to  have  little  idea  of  what  they  want  to  do  or 
what  they  think  they  can  do. 

The  kind  of  job  secured  is  often  a  matter  of  chance.  Drifting  from  job  to 
job  rarely  leads  to  better  opportunities,  but  produces  unstable  habits. 

The  occupations  open  to  boys  and  girls  are  noneducatiye.  They  are  easily 
learned  and  are  monotonous  and  mechanical.  They  offer  little  opportunity  for 
advancement. 

Because  the  children  change  positions  so  frequently  and  because  they  work 
so  little  of  the  time,  tlieir  wages  are  not  likely  to  increase  the  family  income 
sufficiently  to  make  up  for  their  loss. of  schooling.* 

>A11  the  studies  reported  upon  in  this  section,  except  that  of  Chicago,  were  made  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  gretit  war.  In  a  note  to  her  lOlG  report.  Miss  Davis  notes  that  the 
price  of  Juvenile  labor  has  advanced  materially  because  of  the  war.  No  reliable  atatlstlcs 
arc  yet  available  for  the  changed  conditions  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
although  special  figures  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  lulucatton  in  the  fall  of  1917  suggest 
that  there  has  been  some  falling  off  in  school  attendance,  particularly  in  high  school. 
A  determined  stand  has  been  made,  however,  by  the  Federal  Government  and  many  of  th« 
States,  on  the  child-labor  situation,  and  constructive  efforts  have  been  made  to  direct 
such  juvenile  labor  as  may  be  used  through  official  channels,  with  guarantees  of  employ- 
ment sopervifllon.  The  latest  developments  are,  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  (Decem- 
ber. 1918)  the  "Back-to-school"  movement  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  other 
agencies,  aud  the  establishment  of  a  "  junior  section,"  with  specific  vocational  guidance 
aims,  in  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
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In  practice  vocational  guidance  necessarily  involves  two  main 
considerations — the  qualifications  of  the  individual  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  occupations.  Early  efforts  at  counseling  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  individual  end  of  the  problem.  Recent  progress, 
however,  has  been  largely  in  the  direction  of  studying  the  occupa- 
tions, since  accurate  knowledge  of  occupational  conditions  and  proc- 
esses is  at  present  accumulating  much  more  rapidly  than  knowledge 
of  the  human  factors.^ 

One  of  the  things  that  distinguished  Prof.  Parsons  from  other 
types  of  advisers  on  vocations  was  that  he  made  use  of  official  statis- 
tics regarding  occupations. '  Previous  writers  on  "  choosing  a  voca- 
tion "  had  contented  themselves  with  glorifying  certain  selected 
careei'S  and  holding  up  illustrious  examples  of  successfid  men  and 
women.  Parsons  began  to  analyze  the  geographical  features  of  in- 
diisi;r3\  He  sought  to  find  from  the  census  figures  "what  States, 
city,  or  sections  of  the  country  employ  most  workers  in  a  given  in- 
dustry." This  seems  elementar}',  indeed,  compared  with  the  present 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  apportion  labor  resources,  but 
it  was  a  new  note  in  the  study  of  vocations,  and  especially  a  new  note 
in  its  significance  for  vocational  guidance  in  the  schools.  Parsons 
studied  industrial  conditions  to  find  to  what  extent  an  industry  was 
localized.    He  found,  for  example : 

That  in  1900  turpentine  farming  was  confined  whoUy  to  these  Sotithern 
States — Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  and  South 
Carolina ;  and  that  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama  together  employed  85.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  while  Georgia  alone  employed  43.9  per  cent. 

That  the  silk  manufacturing  Industry  was  localizetl  diiefly  in  Xew  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

That  the  States  employing  the  greatest  number  of  quarrymen  were  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Vermont,  Indiana,  and  Massachusetts. 

1  Although  nolllngworth  (Vocational  Psychology,  p.  10)  says,  "It  Is  more  and  more 
coming  to  be  realized  that  a  thorongb  understand ing  of  the  aptitudes  which  the  individual 
brings  to  bis  work  is  as  Important  as  the  knowledge  of  the  opi)ort unities  which  its 
enTlronment  affords,"  his  whole  book  affords  striicing  evidence  of  the  lack  of  definite 
achieTement  in  the  former  field.  Even  the  "  vocational  psychograph  *'  (outline  of  char- 
acteristics with  regard  to  vocation)  proceeds  by  "  discovering  first  the  necessary  abiittiea 
and  capacities  which  a  given  $ort  of  performance  demands/*  L  e..  It  begins  at  the  occu- 
pational  eod. 
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That  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  centered  chiefly  in  the  following 
North  Atlantic  States:  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Yorlt,  and  Maine. 
Massachusetts  alone  employed  50.3  per  cent  of  the  boot  and  shoe  maimers  and 
repairers  in  the  United  States. 

STATISTICAL  STUDIES  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. — Statistical  material  relating  to  voca- 
tions has  tended  to  become  more  usable  in  recent  years.  In  con- 
nection with  the  1910  census,  special  efforts  were  made  to  gather 
significant  occupational  data,  and  Volume  IV  (Occupations)  affords 
basic  material  for  an  understanding  of  the  industrial  organizations. 
In  recent  years  specially  equipped  Government  bureaus  have  inves- 
tigated industrial  conditions,  interpreted  the  immensely  valuable 
census  information  that  otherwise  would  remain  largely  unused,  and 
issued  timely  summaries  of  industrial  reports.^  A  glance  at  the  list 
of  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  since  1912  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  material  now  available 
through  this  one  source  for  a  study  of  occupations.^  This  bureau 
has  made  separate  studies  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  24  groups 
of  occupations;  of  women  in  industry;  of  industrial  accidents  and 
hygiene;  and  there  are  important  studies  covering  employment  and 
unemployment,  vocational  education,  night  work,  welfare  work, 
short-unit  courses,  and  minimum-wage  legislation. 

Report  on  women  and  child  wage  earners. — Apart  from  the  regular 
bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  another  seldom  used  but 
exceedingly  valuable  source  of  statistical  information  on  occupations 
is  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  the  condition  of 
women  and  child  wage  earners  in  the  United  States.*  This  report 
was  prepared  in  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  for  studies  of  the  human 
problem  in  industry  and  its  value  is  correspondingly  high  for  the 
teacher  seeking  to  know  the  occupations.  Unfortunately  only  a 
small  edition  of  the  complete  report,  which  was  in  19  volumes,  was 
printed,  but  an  excellent  summary  is  available  in  Bulletin  175  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.*  The  following  list  of  titles  will  indi- 
cate the  scope  of  the  work,  the  volumes  starred  being  of  special  value 
for  vocational  guidance: 

I.  Cotton  Textile  Industry. 
II.  Men's  Ready-Made  Clothing. 

III.  Glass  Industry. 

IV.  Silk  Industry. 

*V.  Wage-Earning  Women  in  Stores  and  Factories. 

'  Particularly  valuable  to  teachers  and  vocational  counsellors  is  tbe  Monthly  Review 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  established  In  1914. 

*  A  complete  list  is  ^ven  In  the  blblloRraphy,  page  116. 
3  Soo  p.  41. 

*  Wushiugton,  Governiuent  Printing  Office,  1916.  '    . 
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TI.  The  Beginning  of  Child-Labor  Legislation  In  Certain  States ;  a  Com- 
parative Study. 
♦VII.  Conditions  under  which  Children  Leave  School  to  go  to  Work. 
♦VIII.  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  its  Relation  to  Employment. 
♦IX.  History  of  Women  In  Industry  and  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

X.  History  of  Women  in  Trade  Unions. 
♦XI.  Employment  of  Women  in  Metal  Trades. 
♦XII.  Employment  of  Women  In  Laundries. 

XIII.  Infant  Mortality  and  its  Relation  to  tUe  Employment  of  Mothers. 

XIV.  Causes  of  Death  among  Women  and  Child  Cotton-Mill  Operatives. 
XV.  Relation  betwmr-Oecupation  and  Criminality  of  Women. 

XVI.  Family  Budgets  of  Typical  Cotton-Mill  Workers. 
XVII.  Hookworm  Disea'se  among  Cotton-Mill  Operatives. 
•XVIII.  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  In  Selected  Industries. 
XIX.  Labor  Laws  and  Factory  Condi tiona 

State  use  of  censtis  material. — How  census  material  has  been 
adapted  to  local  or  group  use  is  illustrated  by  the  Indiana  experi- 
ence. In  1915  the  Indiana  University  issued  "A  Study  of  the  People 
of  Indiana  and  their  Occupations  for  Purposes  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation."   The  assigned  purposes  of  this  study  were : 

(1)  To  establish  a  fact-basis  for  the  consideration  of  vocational  education 
and  the  development  of  vocational  courses  in  Indiana. 

(2)  To  serve  as  a  reference  and  compendium  of  information  concerning  the 
people  of  the  State  and  their  occupations. 

<3)  To  isolate  specific  problems  requiring  further  investigation. 

In  this  study  the  census  material  relating  to  Indiana  was  analyzed 
under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Facts  concerning  the  people  of  Indiana. 

2.  The  occupations  of  the  people  of  Indiana. 

3.  Agricultural  pursuits. 

4.  Manufacturing  and  mechanical  .pursuits. 

5.  Trade  pursuits. 

6.  Domestic  and  personal  service. 

7.  Transportation. 

8.  Professional  pursuits. 

9.  Clerical  pursuits. 

10.  Mining. 

11.  Public  service. 

12.  Relative  importance  of  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits. 

13.  Deductions  relative  to  education. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  local  surveys,  important  though  they  are, 
can  not  safely  answer  the  question  as  to  the  type  of  trade  or  pre- 
vocational  courses  needed,  since  the  population  is  too  mobile  and 
occupational  conditions  constantly  changing.  "  State  surveys  will 
yield  more  dependable  data,  and  a  national  survey  would  be  even 
more  satisfactory."  In  the  case  of  Indiana,  since  74  per  cent  of  the 
p^ple  born  in  Indiana  were  still  living  in  Indiana  hi  1910,  and  since 
the  occupations  of  Indiana  are  in  the  main  not  very  different  from 
those  found  in  the  States  to  which  the  26  per  cent  have  migrated,  it 
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seemed  safe  to  conclude  tbat  a  State  survey  would  constitute  a  sound 
basis  for  vocational  and  prevocational  courses. 

The  Ayres  studies. — Other  attempts  to  interpret  and  utilize  census 
data  are  illustrated  by  a  1913  publication  of  the  division  of  educa- 
tion of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  entitled:  ** Constant  and 
Variable  Occupations  and  their  Bearing  in  Vocational  Education."^ 
In  this  study  Dr.  Ayres.  sought  to  ascertain  the  number  of  workers 
in  the  two  types  of  occupations — ^" constant  occupations"  being 
those  which  engage  the  services  of  considerable  and  fairly  constant 
proportions  of  the  workers,  while  "  variable  occupations  "  are  those 
which  are  not  of  tliis  settled  character.* 

The  inquiry  consisted  of  an  analysis  of  the  occupational  data  of 
the  twelfth  census  for  cities  of  more  than  50,000  population.  The 
number  of  people  engaged  in  each  of  140  separate  occupations  in 
each  of  these  cities  was  studied,  and  it  was  found  that  there  were  20 
occupations  which  are  constant  ''in  the  sense  that  the  number  of 
men  workers  in  each  is  everywhere  at  least  ^ual  to  one  for  each 
1,000  people  in  the  population"';  and  tliat  there  were  41  less  constant 
occupations,  each  of  which  employed  move  than  one  in  10,000  of  the 
population  in  every  city.  The  20  constant  occupations  listed  in  tlie 
descending  order  of  the  proportion  of  workers  in  the  median  cities 
are:  (1)  Laborers,  (2)  merchants,  (3)  clerks,  (4)  draymen,  (5) 
salesmen,  (6)  carpenters,  (7)  steam  railroad  men,  (8)  machinists, 
(9)  painters,  (10)  bookkeepers,  (11)  waiters,  (12)  engineers,  (13) 
printers,  (14)  blacksmiths,  (15)  masons,  (16)  barbers,  (17)  plumbers, 
(18)  street  railroad  men,  (19)  shoemakers,  (20)  bakers. 

In  his  conclusion  Dr.  Ayres  points  out  tbat  the  chief  value  of  such 
facts  as  he  presents-  is  to  throw  light  on  certain  characteristics  of 
occupations.  ''All  such  information,"  he  asserts,  "  is  useful  in  help- 
ing to  secure  a  better  fact-basis  for  our  thinking  and  acting  with 
respect  to  the  problems  of  vocational  education  and  vocational 
guidance." 

Occupational  data  in  sffrrej/  repor^ts. — Use  of  occupational  data 
from  the  census  and  other  Federal  sources  has  become  fairly  general 
recently,  especialfy  in  educational  surveys,  where  accurate  infonna- 
tion  on  occupations  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  presented  as  the 
basis  of  programs  of  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance. 
Conspicuous  utilization  of  occupatiomil  statistics  will  be  found  in 
the  Richmond,  ]VIinnea[X)Iis,  and  Indiana  surveys  by  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education;  in  the  volumes 
of  tlie  Cleveland  Sm-vey  reiK)rt ;  ^  and  in  most  of  the  recent  surveys 

»'Saffe  Foundation  PubUcatlons.  No.  E-136. 

'  *'  House  painting  must  he  csin-ltKl  on  in  the  city  where  the  bouse  is.  while  paint  ma/ 
bo  manufactured  anywhere." 

"  Part^cnlarl/  the  nine  volumes  u&  i^ase  earnlns  and  education  (see  p.  74  of  this 
report). 
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hj  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education^  especially  North  Dakota, 
Negro  Education,  and  San  Francisco.* 

VOCATIONAL  PAMPHLETS, 

Parsons'  experiment  had  indicated  that  one  of  the  immediate  needs 
in  guidance  work  was  for  brief,  reliable  statements  on  the  various 
vocations.  Almost  nothing  was  available.  Accordingly  the  first 
efforts  of  the  agencies  that  sprang  up  in  Boston,  as  well  as  in  New 
York,  were  directed  to  preparing  leaflets.  The  Boston  Vocation 
Bureau  began  by  employing  two  expert  investigators  to  make  first- 
hand studies  of  occupations,  to  find — 

what  an  occupation  Is,  Its  conditions  and  openings,  what  it  demands  of  a  boy, 
what  It  offers  in  pay  and  advancement,  wliat  opportunities  are  open  for  securing 
the  specific  training  it  requires,  and  what  the  general  conditions  of  employment 
are  as  regards  liealth  and  effect  upon  tlie  life  of  the  individual. 

The  information  for  these  leaflets  was  collected  chiefly  by  personal 
visits  to  firms,  shops,  or  factories,  and  by  consultation  with  em- 
ployers, superintendents,  foremen,  employees,  and  labor  men.  In 
the  first  two  years  of  the  bureau's  existence  over  100  occupations  were 
investigated,'  and  printed  leaflets  were  issued  covering  the  following 
occupations :  The  machinist,  banking,  the  baker,  confectionery  manu- 
facture, the  architect,  the  landscape  architect,  the  grocer,  bookkeep- 
ing and  accounting,  the  department  store  and  its  opportunities  fof 
young  men. 

The  stated  objects  of  these  bulletins  were : 

(1)  To  present  vocational  facts  simply  and  accurately. 

(2)  To  make  accessible  a  knowledge  of  all  the  employments;  the  profes- 
sions, as  well  as  the  trades,  skilled  and  semiskilled  and  unskilled;  the  business, 
the  home-making  and  governmental  callings,  and  also  any  new  and  significant 
vocational  activities  of  men  and  women. 

(3)  So  far  as  possible  to  supply  parents,  teachers,  and  others  interested 
with  fhe  material  necessary  for  an  intelligent  consideration  of  the  occupations, 
their  needs,  demands,  opportunities,  relative  desirability,  training  requirements, 
and  the  possibilities  they  may  offer  for  careers. 

(4)  To  analyze  the  relation  of  vocational  aptitudes,  interests,  and  habits  to 
DKNlern  industrial  demands,  and  thus  lay  an  adequate  foundation  for  a  system 
of  training  regardful  of  social  as  well  as  economical  needs. 

The  pamphlet  on  "  The  Baker  "  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  type. 
It  is  an  eight-page  publication,  dealing  '"  mainly  with  the  industry 
as  found  in  the  large  modem  baking  establishments,  using  machinery 
and  employing  many  people."  The  conditions  of  the  industry  are 
reviewed,  and  the  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages  frankly 
stated.    The  positions  in  the  bakery  are  described,  from  chore  boy 

>BuIletlD,  1916,  No.  27,  pp.  19-22;  Bui.,  1916,  No.  38,  pp.  98-103;  and  Bui.,   1917, 
No.  46.  p.  499. 
'An.  rep.»  Com.  of  Labor  SUtlstics,  p.  423. 
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or  helper  to  floonnan  or  head  floonnan.  For  the  boy,  he  should  be 
"  at  least  16  years  of  age,  of  good  habits,  health,  and  strength."  A 
grammar-school  education,  or  the  seventh  grade  at  least,  is  neces- 
•sary,  and  there  are  opportunities  for  the  boy  who  knows  something 
of  chemistry,  bookkeeping,  and  business  methods.  "The  industry 
offers  a  good  future  for  men  capable  of  management,  and  fairly 
steady  employment  for  young  men  who  must  work  for  moderate 
wages.''  The  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  a  report 
of  the^ Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  on  sanitary  conditions  in 
bakeries,  with  simple  tables  from  Federal  Census  reports,  showing 
the  place  of  baking  among  the  industries  of  the  State  and  the  names 
of  trade  periodicals. 

Later  publications  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  have  tended  to  become 
more  detailed.  "Business  Employments,"  "The  Law  as  a  Voca- 
tion," and  "  The  Shoe  Industry,"  *  are  one-volume  studies  of  their 
respective  fields.  They  were  prepared  with  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion to  facts  that  characterized  the  earlier  short  pamphlets,  but 
they  present  a  much  more  complete  picture.  They  are  the  sort  of 
books  to  put  in  the  hands  of  high-school  students  whose  interests 
have  been  aroused.  At  the  same  time  any  worker  already  engaged 
in  any  one  of  the  three  fields  will  learn  much  he  would  never  other- 
wise find  out  about  the  complete  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

The  spirit  of  these  books  is  well  expressed  in  the  preface  to  "  The 
Law  as  a  Vocation,"  where  Mr.  Allen  writes: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to  present  a  clear,  accurate,  and 
impartial  study  of  the  profej^sion  of  the  law,  its  nature,  present-day  conditions, 
personal  and  eilucational  entrance  requirements,  dangers  and  disadvantages, 
high  demands,  varied  fields  of  service,  its  earnings  and  emoluments,  and  all 
that  has  distinct  and  imi>ortant  bearing  ujwn  the  law  as  a  vocation. 

If  this  book  confirms  the  young  man  of  ability  in  his  choice  of  the  profession 
and  keeps  out  of  its  ranks  those  who  have  not  the  natural  and  acquired  fit- 
ness necessai*y  to  success,  the  purpose  of  the  book  will  have  been  accomplished. 
It  Is  sent  out  to  young  men  and  their  advisers  with  this  end  in  view. 

Two  other  Boston  agencies  sought  to  do  for  girls  what  the  Voca- 
tion Bureau  had  begun  to  do  for  boys.  The  Vocation  Office  for 
Girls  of  the  Trade  Education  league  issued  the  following  pam- 
phlets between  1912  and  1914:  Telephone  Operating;  Bookbinding; 
Stenography  and  Typewriting;  Nursery  Maid;  Dressmaking;  Milli- 
nery; Straw  Hat  Making;  Manicuring  and  Hairdressing ;  Nursing; 
Salesmanship;  Clothing  Machine  Operating;  Paper  Box  Making; 
Confectionery  Manufacture;  Knit  Goods  Manufacture.  These  are 
pamphlets  averaging  a  dozen  pages,  having  as  their  primary  pur- 
l^ose  "  to  supply  teachers  with  information  and  material  for  coun- 
seling with  parents  and  with  girls  as  to  the  choice  of  a  vocation." 

»AU  by  F.  J.  Allen^(1015,  1916). 
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The  points  are  carefully  made  that  these  bulletins  do  not  attempt  a 
scientific  study  of  the  occupations,  though  they  are  based  upon  in- 
formation secured  in  the  main  by  personal  visitation;  that  they  are 
critically  reviewed  by  persons  familiar  with  the  industry  and  by 
economists;  and  that  the  material  in  them  is  not  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  personal  consultation. 

The  form  of  the  material  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 
pamphlets  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  for  Boys.  Bulletin  No.  14, 
"  Knit  Goods  Manufacture,"  for  example,  discusses  the  nature  of  the 
work,  processes,  positions  and  pay,  opportunities  for  advancement, 
conditions  of  the  work,  qualifications  required,  training,  statistics, 
and  references.  Four  blank  pages  are  included  "  for  local  studies 
of  the  occupation,"  so  that  local  investigators  may  fill  in,  under  the 
same  heads  as  are  given  in  the  text,  the  facts  about  the  establish- 
ments nearest  at  hand. 

A  service  that  developed  both  in  the  direction  of  short  vocational 
pamphlets  and  detailed  studies  and  has  continued  in  increasing  effec- 
tiveness is  that  rendered  by  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union,  which  aims  especially  at  the  better  trained,  more  mature 
woman.  The  Appointments  Bureau  issued  the  following  short  voca- 
tional pamphlets  between  1910  and  1912:  Probation  Work;  Adver- 
tising; Home  and  School  Visiting;  Publishing- house  Work;  Poultry 
Kaising;  Proofreading;  Eeal  Estate;  Industrial  Chemistry;  Bac- 
teriological Work;  Interior.  Decoration;  Medical  Social  Service; 
Organizing  Charity ;  Social  Service  for  Children ;  Settlement  Work. 
On  the  investigation  side  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  entered  carefully  into  the  field  of  occupations  for  trained 
women.  The  first  publication  of  the  Research  Department  (Voca- 
tions for  the  Trained  Woman,  1910)  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  convic- 
tion that  women  needed  to  know  more  about  vocations  other  than 
teaching.  This  book  was  designed  to  suggest  to  women  about  to 
choose  an  occupation  "  some  lines  of  work  now  open  to  them  and  the 
equipment  which  they  should  have  to  justify  a  hope  of  success  in 
any  given  line."  The  work  was  modeled  after  the  Blnger  Post,  an 
English  publication.  Different  types  of  service  were  presented  under 
the  following  heads,  each  prepared  by  a  specialist  in  his  field: 
I.  Social  and  economic  service.  II.  Scientific  work.  III.  Domestic 
science  and  arts.  IV.  Agriculture.  V.  Business.  VI.  Clerical  and 
secretarial  work.  VII.  Literary  work.  VIII.  Art.  IX.  Special 
forms  of  teaching. 

The  series  of  **  studies  in  the  economic  relations  of  women,"  of 
which  the  volume  just  referred  to  was  the  beginning,  now  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  useful  sources  of  information  on  vocations  for  women. 
Other  volumes  include  investigations  of  the  incomes  and  expendi- 

67591'— 1 
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tures  of  450  women  in  Boston  and  studies  of  dressmaking,  millinery, 
and  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  as  trades  for  women. 

The  New  York  pamphlets, — One  of  the  first  activities  of  the  Stu- 
dents' aid  committee  of  the  New  York  High-School  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  the  publishing  of  short  leaflets.  The  introductory 
pamphlets,  Choosing  a  Career :  A  Circular  of  Information  for  Boys 
and  Choosing  a  Career:  A  Circular  of  Information  for  Girls,  were 
followed  by  pamphlets  on  Openings  for  Boys  in  Machine  Shops 
and  The  Vocational  Adjustments  of  Children  in  the  Public  Schools. 
While  there  was  not  much  attempt  to  investigate  industrial  condi- 
tions, the  material  in  these  pamphlets  was  compiled  with  some  care, 
and  available  census  statistics  were  utilized. 

The  Rochester  and  Buffalo  bulletins. — The  publication  of  short 
bulletins,  usually  4  to  16  pages,  has  continued  to  be  a  profitable  type 
of  work  for  communities  undertaking  vocational  guidance.  Particu- 
larly valuable  are  vocational  pamphlets  prepared  by  such  cities  as 
Rochester  and  Buffalo,  where  the  essential  point  of  connecting  up 
the  choice  of  occupations  specifically  with  the  opportunity  for 
training  is  kept  in  view.  The  Rochester  bulletins,  compiled  by  Ray- 
mond C.  Keople,  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  on  the 
basis  of  a  survey  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  cover  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Machine  Industry;  Woodworking  Industry;  Cloth- 
ing Industry ;  Collar  Factories ;  Apprenticeship  Plan.  They  describe 
the  conditions  of  the  trade  as  it  is  in  Rochester,  the  requirements 
and  pay ;  they  give  lists  of  trade  periodicals  and  books  as  well  as  of 
places  where  the  trade  is  taught. 

"Profitable  Wage-Earning  Occupations  in  Buffalo"  is  the  title 
of  the  series  issued  by  the  bureau  of  vocational  guidance  and  indus- 
trial education  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  pfefuce 
to  each  of  these  bulletins  emphasizes  the  selective  opportunity  that 
the  schools  afford  and  the  importance  of  getting  a  broad  general 
training  before  attempting  to  choose  a  vocation.  The  field  of  each 
group  of  occupations  is  then  described.  The  pamphlet  on  "The 
Graphic  Arts,"  for  example,  shows  that  under  the  heading  of  graphic 
arts  a  multitncle  of  opportunities  for  earning  a  livelihood  arc  offered. 
The  occupations  are  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  charts  anct 
diagrams,  signs  and  placards,  maps,  working  drawings,  illustrations, 
designs,  engineering  and  architectural  plans,  and  the  teaching  of  all 
of  those  subjects.  Each  of  these  specific  occupations  is  taken  up  and 
described.  Facts  about  wages  are  presented,  the  importance  of  con 
tinning  training  while  at  work  is  emphasized,  and  intere-sting  brief 
statements  of  "builders  of  careers"  are  given,  so  that  the  pupil  may 
know  the  typical  experiences  of  others  like  himself  who  have  been " 
reasonably  successful  in  the  occupation.  Page  15  of  this  pamphlet 
lists  "some  helpful  books,"  and  page  16  indicates  the  courses  in 
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industrial  art  given  in  Buffalo  with  the  schools  where  the  courses 
may  be  taken. 

The  bulletin  on  "  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  "  is  similar  in  scope 
to  that  on  the  graphic  arts,  except  that  it  is  illustrated  with  pictures 
of  a  hand-composing  room,  linotype  machine  and  operator,-  press- 
room, and  bindery.  There  is  also  a  chart  showing  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  the  basis  of  training. 

University-extension  pamphlets, — University-extension  activities, 
especially  in  women's  colleges  or  coeducational  institutions,  have  re- 
cently been  directed  to  the  field  of  vocational  opportunities  for 
women.  While  the  vocational  conferences  that  have  been  held  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  University  of  Washington,  at 
Wheaton  College,  and  elsewhere  are  apart  from  the  purposes  of  this 
report,  which  deals  primarily  with  the  public  schools,  the  vocational 
pamphlets  that  have  sometimes  been  evolved  are  of  immediate  con- 
cern in  a  review  of  the  literature  of  occupations.  A  typical  pamph- 
let is  that  issued  by  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, in  November,  1916,  under  the  title :  "  Nursing  as  a  Vocation 
for  women."  ^  In  the  introduction  a  physician  described  the  need 
for  trained  nurses.  The  bulletin  itself  gives  a  brief  history  of  nurs- 
ing as  a  profession;  outlines  the  physical,  educational,  and  character 
qualifications,  the  scope  of  training,  and  choice  of  a  training  school ; 
lists  the  accredited  hospitals  in  Wisconsin,  with  courses  of  study  and 
conditions  of  work  in  the  hospitals;  and  describes  the  opportunities 
in  nursing,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  remuneration  and  of 
useful  service. 

Th^'  Chi/'ogo  pamphlet. — A  vocational  pamphlet  that  represents 
the  transition  stage  between  the  opportunity  bulletin  and  the  social 
survey  studies,  later  to  be  considered,  is  Miss  Anne  Davis's  "  Occu- 
pations and  Industries  Open  to  Children  Between  Fourteen  and 
Sixt>een  Years  of  Age."^  The  purpose  of  the  report  was  "to  give 
information  to  teachers  and  others  who  have  the  duty  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  advising  the  young  concerning  their  future."  The 
pamphlet  resembles  the  studies  of  school  leaving  and  employment  in 
its  point  of  view  and  in  its  characterizations  of  the  kind  of  employ- 
ments open  to  children.  It  doo^s  give,  however,  specific  information 
as  to  entrance  opportunities  in  the  following  industries  and  occupa- 
tions: Box  factories,  candy  factories,  tailor  shops,  department  stores, 
engraving,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  molding  and  picture-frame 
manufacturing,  knitting,  laundry  work,  office  work,  bookbinding, 
press  clipping,  novelty  work,  and  bakery  work.  For  the  more  im- 
portant child-employing  trades  this  Chicago  report  attempts  some- 

iBj  Katherlne  M.  Olmsted,  Bui.  of  the  Univ.  of  WlBconsin,  Serial  No.  814,  general 
ieries.  No.  612. 
•  Chicago  Board  of  Education,   1914. 
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thing  of  an  analysis  of  the  processes,  a  kind  of  vocational  survey 
material,  which  has  since  undergone  considerable  development.^ 
The  following  are  typical  descriptions  from  Miss  Davis's  pamphlet : 

Novelty  «?orfc.— Novelty  worl^  includes  metal,  paper,  celluloid,  jewelry, 
leather  novelties,  and  postal  cards  and  calendars.  More  girls  than  boys  are 
employed  at  this  work.  They  do  such  simple  processes  as  gluing  stones  in  rings, 
carding  Jewelry,  tying  ribbons  and  strings  on  invitations  and  calendars, 
stringing  bags,  pasting,  mounting;  putting  leather  in  watch  fobs,  assembling, 
sorting,  counting,  and  coloring  postal  cards.  The  beginner  generally  earns 
from  $3  to  $5.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  advancement  either  in  wage  or  in 
manual  skill,  and  the  work  is  seasonal.  The  best-paid  workers  seldom  receive 
more  ^han  $7  or  $8  a  week. 

Press  clipping. — Press-clipping  bureaus  employ  girls  to  clip  articles  from 
newspapers,  paying  them  $3.50  and  $4  a  week.  Clipping  is  mechanical  work 
and  requires  more  speed  than  intelligence.  If  a  girl  is  quick  and  fairly 
bright,  she  may  be  promoted  to  the  position  of  "  reader,"  who  reads  and 
marks  articles  to  be  clipped.  The  best  readers  never  earn  more  than  $9  a 
week.  Not  only  is  there  no  future  in  the  work,  but  it  prepares  a  girl  for  no 
other  line  of  work. 

Errand  and  messenger  work. — The  telegraph  messenger  has  the  least  chance 
for  advancement  of  all  the  boys  engaged  in  errand  work.  He  seldom  has  any 
prospect  with  the  telegraph  company  itself.  One  company  in  the  city  offers  to 
send  the  messenger  boys  in  its  employ  to  the  school  of  telegraphy  one  hour  a 
day.  Out  of  337  boys  employed,  however,  only  25  attend  the  school,  since  they 
are  not  paid  for  the  time  spent  in  training.  Except  for  this  one  opportunity, 
there  is  absolutely  no  chance  for  the  messenger  boy  to  learn  anything.  Since 
much  time  is  spent  in  loafing  between  messages,  the  moral  effect  upon  the  boy 
Is  not  good.  Some  employers  are  unwilling  to  engage  boys  who  have  been  in 
the  messenger  service,  because  they  idle  away  their  time,  and  many  of  them 
have  fallen  into  bad  company  as  the  result  of  being  on  the  streets. 

Messenger  bdys  are  paid  on  a  commission  basis,  receiving  li  cents  for  each 
message  delivered.  The  boy  who  is  quick  can  earn  about  $5  a  week.  Tlie 
majority  earn  between  $4  and  $5. 

For  examples  of  vocational  pamphlets  other  than  those  described 
in  this  section  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  bibliography.* 

SPECIAL  STUDIES  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

The  publications  hitheito  reviewed  in  this  chapter  have  dealt 
mainly  with  the  external  facts  of  occupations.  They  have  been 
cither  scientific  statistical  compilations  or  brief  statements  of  occu- 
pational conditions  intended  to  help  in  the  selection  of  a  vocation. 
The  studies  of  which  typical  examples  are  to  be  considered  in  this 
section,  on  the  contrary,  have  as  their  primary  concern  human  wel- 
fare in  industry.  They  have  come  mainly  from  official  investigations 
or  through  the  researches  of  private  charitable  foundations.* 

iSce  p.  71-74. 

«  Section  on  Occupations,  p.  112. 

■  They  followed  such  well-known  KnRlish  examples  as  Booth's  "  Life  and  Labor  of 
London,"  and  the  British  royal  commibsion's  reports  on  the  employment  of  women  and 
girls  and  on  labor. 
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TJie  New  York  Factory  Investigating  Comirdssion. — ^Typical  of  the 
former  type  of  study  is  the  work  of  the  factory  investigating  com- 
mission of  New  York.  Organized  first  in  1911  to  study  methods  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  disasters  as  the  Triangle  fire  in 
New  York  City,  in  ^hich  a  number  of  factory  workers  lost  their  lives, 
it  was  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1913  to  make  a  study  of  wages. 
The  State's  investigators  selected  four  occupations  for  intensive 
study — candy  making,  paper-box  making,  the  manufacture  of  men's 
shirts,  and  department  stores.  Hearings  were  held,  and  the  materials 
published.  The  result  is  a  mass  of  interesting  and  significant  facts 
and  opinions  on  occupations,  representing  a  variety  of  points  of 
view. 

ASa{/e  Foundation  studies. — ^The  second  type  of  social  study  of  in- 
dustry is  exemplified  by  the  work  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  In 
1908  the  committee  on  women's  work,  then  a  department  of  the  Alli- 
ance Employment  Bureau  of  New  York,  entered  upon  a  study  of  the 
artificial-flower  trades  which  was  afterwards  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  factory  investigating  commission.  The  report 
went  minutely  into  the  problem  of  seasonal  employment,  home 
work,  wages,  home  responsibilities,  and  trade  training  of  women  for 
this  field  in  New  York  City.  Studies  that  followed  covered :  Women 
in  the  bookbinding  trades;  saleswomen  in  mercantile  stores — a  study 
of  its  physical  conditions  of  work,  hours,  wages,  regularity  of  em- 
ployment, vocational  training,  and  living  conditions  of  employees  of 
Baltimore  stores;  and  women  in  the  trades — the  Pittsburgh  survey 
report  on  women's  work  in  the  needle  trades,  metal  trades,  canning, 
confectioner}^,  etc. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  these  studies  were  made  is  indi- 
cated in  the  introduction  to  "Women  in  the  Bookbinding  Trades," 
where  Miss  Van  Kleek  points  out  that  "there  has  been  in  recent 
years  a  putting  forward  of  a  protective  program  for  women  wage 
earners  which  would  seem  to  most  people  unnecessary,  or  at  least 
premature,  if  proposed  for  men."  She  cites  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  that — 

Woman's  physical  structtire  and  the  functions  she  performs  in  consequence 
thereof  justify  special  legislation  restricting  or  qualifying  the  conditions  under 
which  she  should  be  permitted  to  toil.* 

and  suggests  that  legislative  treatment  of  women's  work  is  likely  for 
some  time  to  be  different  from  that  of  men. 

A  list  of  investigations, — Convinced  of  the  importance  for  voca- 
tional considerations  of  the  various  investigations  of  industries  that 
had  been  made  in  New  York  City,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  pub- 

>  U.  S.  Repts,  Tol.  208.  Cases  adjudged  in  the  bupi-em^i  Courl  at  the  October  term, 
2&07,  p.  420  (as  cited  in  Van  Kleek). 
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lished  a  list  of  the  published  reports  of  these  investigations  in  1916.* 
Sixty-four  separate  reports  of  first-hand  investigations  of  shops  and 
workers  are  listed.  The  value  of  a  publication  like  this  for  vocational 
guidance  is  that  it  furnishes  an  index  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  inventory  existing  information  about  conditions  in  the  indus- 
tries. In  the  Sage  Foundation  list  studies  of  all  the  types  so  far  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter  appear,  but  in  a  majority  of  the  studies,  as  in 
the  introduction  to  the  list,  the  human  welfare  viewpoint  prevails. 
It  is  from  such  publications  as  are  represented  in  this  group  that 
teachers  can  best  secure  that  social  vision  so  urgently  needed  for  the 
awakening  of  the  schools. 

INTENSIVE    STUDIES    OF    OCCUPATIONAL    REQUIREMENTS. 

A  problem  insistently  met  with  in  the  movement  for  vocational 
training  was  the  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
the  trade  itself.  Vocational  books — even  the  more  carefully  com- 
piled vocational  pamphlets — depended  mainly  upon  the  views  of 
those  in  the  trade,  either  as  employers  or  workers,  for  information 
as  to  the  processes  involved.  Investigations  made  from  various 
angles  showed,  however,  that  this  type  of  information  was  unreliable. 
Employers  seldom  knew  what  the  essential  factors  were,  as  a  basis 
for  training;  they  usually  described  their  work  in  general  terms. 
Vocational  guidance  workers  were  inclined  in  their  enthusiasm 
to  consider  the  individual  occupation  a  less  complicated  thing  than 
it  really  is. 

The  Richmond  Survey. — The  Ricliniond  Survey,  made  in  1914 
by  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education, 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  industrial  surveys  having  as  a  special  aim 
the  determination  of  the  essential  processes  in  a  given  trade  and  the 
type  of  training  necessary  for  these  processes.  In  this  survey  the 
requirements  of  three  important  industries — building  trades,  print- 
ing, and  railroading — were  analyzed  and  tabulated. 

Minneapolis, — The  Richmond  Survey  was  followed,  by  similar 
surveys  for  Minneapolis  and  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  National 
Society  i)roceeded  on  the  theory  that  not  every  community  and  every 
State  could  undertake  exhaustive  surveys  by  specialists,  but  that  all 
communities  would  receive  some  benefit  if  type  surveys  were  avail- 
able for  different  classes  of  localities.  Richmond  had  served  as  the 
type  for  cities  of  about  100,000  population,  with  a  large  native  popu- 
lation and  widely  diversified  industries.  Minneapolis  presented  the 
problem  of  the  city  of  half  a  million,  with  a  different  set  of  industrial 

1  Invostlagtloiift  ot  indUBtries  In  New  i'ork  Citj,  190a-191a.  Comylled  by  ilenrietta 
R.  Walker. 
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and  social  conditions.  Indiana  was  sufficiently  like  a  number  of 
other  Middle  Western  States  to  make  a  vocational  survey  of  Indiana 
applicable  in  many  respects  to  other  States. 

The  Minneapolis  survey  analyzes  the  educational  requirements  for 
the  following  trades :  Building  trades  (contractors,  bricklayers  and 
masons,  carpenters,  electric-wiring  men,  hoisting  engineers,  lathers, 
painters  and  decorators,  plasterers,  plumbers  and  gas  fitters;  sheet- 
metal  workers,  stationary  engineers,  steam  fitters,  stonecutters,  struc- 
tural-iron workers)  ;  electrical  workers  (telephone,  electric  railway, 
production  of  electric  heat,  power,  and  light,  manufacture  of  elec- 
trical apparatus,  installation  of  switchboard  apparatus,  armature 
winder,  overhead  and  underground  construction) ;  metal  trades 
(machine  shop,  boiler  shop,  automobile  industry,  sheet-metal  indus- 
try, foundry) ;  wood  trades  (lumber  yard,  machine  department,  cabi-* 
net  department)  ;  printing  trades  (book  and  job  composing  room, 
newspaper  composing  room,  pressroom  of  book  and  job  houses,  news- 
paper pressroom)  ;  flour  mill  (flour  and  grist  mill  products,  wheat 
storage,  loading  department,  wheat  cleaning,  grinding  and  bolting, 
resting  department,  maintenance  and  repair,  power) ;  baking  (large 
bakery,  small  bakery,  special  cake  shops,  cracker  factory) ;  laun- 
dries; garment  trades  (cutting,  buttonhole  making,  button  sewing, 
examining,  pressing,  packing,  superintendent  or  manager,  foreman  or 
forewoman,  shirt  making,  workingmen's  clothing,  women's  wear,  cor- 
sets, caps,  cravates,  bags) ;  dressmaking  and  millinery;  knitting  mill 
(knitting,  washing,  bleaching,  fleecing,  cutting,  folding,  and  boxing) ; 
department-store  salesmanship.  The  survey  report  also  considered 
such  questions  as :  What  art  education  is  needed  in  industry  ?  What 
vocational  education  is  needed  for  noncommissioned  officers  of  in- 
dustry? What  vocational  education  is  needed  for  office  work,  for 
homeworkers?  A  sample  of  the  information  furnished  about  each 
type  of  worker  is  given  in  the' Appendix  (p.  134). 

Indiancu — The  Indiana  surveys,  undertaken  by  the  State  board 
of  education  with  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  attempted  to  carry  out  still 
further  the  ideas  of  the  Richmond  and  Minneapolis  surveys,  select- 
ing a  number  of  typical  communities  throughout  the  State  as  the 
basis  for  a  State-wide  program.  Indiana  had  already  had  a  survey 
based  on  the  occupational  material  of  the  census,  as  well  as  a  study 
of  one  city.*  The  localities  selected  for  further  study  were:  Rich- 
mond, Evansville,  Madison,  JeflFerson  County,  and  Indianapolis. 
Each  community  undertaking  a  survey  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
authorities  appointed  a  local  survey  committee,  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  schools,  manufactures,  business  and  labor  inter- 

^See  p.  61. 
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estSj  and  other  groups  interested  in  vocational  work.    The.  surveys 
covered  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  is  the  economic  status  of  the  community  and  its  social  attitude 
toward  the  industrial  worlc? 

2.  What  is  the  situation  as  regards  variety  and  concentration  of  industries? 

3.  In  what  ways  do  workers  obtain  training? 

(a)  Is  there  any  apprenticeship  system? 

(b)  What  percentage  of  all  young  beginners  are  apprenticed? 

4.  Relations  of  occupation  to  school  training : 

(a)  Is  the  industry  hampered  by  any  lack  of  knowledge  of  training  on 

the  part  of  beginners? 
(&)  Is    general    school    training   beyond    the    "working-paper"    grade 

needed  for  success  in  the  job? 

(c)  What  does  the  job  not  give  in  skill  and  knowledge  to  equip  tlie 

workers  for  a  start  on  the  next  job? 

id)  Has  any  system  of  promotion  or  economic  reward  for  efficiency 
been  established?    If  so,  what  is  it? 

(e)  Is  a  complete  high-school  education  necessary  for  success  in  any 
job  in  the  establishment? 

(/)  Is  systematic  instruction  in  either  technical  knowledge  or  manipu- 
lative skill  desirable  after  the  worker  has  entered  the  industry? 

ig)  Could  such  instruction  be  most  helpfully  and  practically  given 
inside  of  the  industrial  establishment  or  in  part-time  day  courses, 
or  in  evening  classes  in  special  schools? 

Practically  all  the  material  gathered  under  these  headings  and 
published  in  the  reports  has  significance  for  vocational  guidance  as 
well  as  for  vocational  training,  but  of  special  importance  are  the 
analysis  charts  of  occupations:  The  occupational  analyses  attempt 
to  give  a  "  composite  view  of  the  knowledge  and  ability  demanded 
by  the  industries  and  the  training  desired  by  the  men  and  women  (a) 
who  seet  promotion  or  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  other  jobs; 
(&)  who  seek  greater  skill  and  knowledge  for  leadership."  The 
analyses  were  approved  by  employers,  foremen,  engineers,  and  work- 
men in  the  industries  before  publication. 

The  Indianapolis  report  is  conspicuous  among  these  survey  reports: 

(1)  By  the  effort  to  present  process  analyses  by  Industries;  (2)  by  the  effort 
to  summaWze  the  results  of  the  survey  in  analysis  charts  of  occupations;  (3) 
by  the  effort  to  consummate  trade  agreements ;  and  (4)  by  the  effort  to  regard 
tlie  conditions  of  employment  and  vocational  needs  of  boys  and  girls  14  to  16 
years  of  age  and  of  those  who  have  passed  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance.* 

To  illustrate  the  scope  of  the  charts  in  this  survey  under  metal 
trades,  "engine  lathes"  are.  first  considered.  The  special  machine 
knowledge  required  is  classified  according  to  (1)  operatives,  (2) 
knowledge  of  machines  and  attachments,  (3)  tools  used.  With  this 
is  to  be  used  the  chart  showing  "  uniform  knowledge  "  required.  The 
special  machine  knowledge  for  engine  lathes,  in  part,  is  as  follows : 

*  Report  of  the  IndiaDapoiis  Survey  for  Vocational  EducaUon,  p.  t» 
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OperaUons. 


A-1. 

Turning  on  centers. 
Turning  on  mandrels. 
Care  of  centers. 


Knowlec'ge  of  machines  and  attachments. 


Types  o(  lathes. 

Name,  care,  and  use  of  the  principal  parts  of  an  engine- 
lathe;  legs,  bed  shears  or  wavs,  feed  rack. 

Headstock;  live  center,  spindle,  driving  cone,  driving 
gear,  back  gear,  back  gear  handle,  face  plate. 

Tailstock;  dead  center,  hand  wheel,  spindle,  set  over  or 
adjusting  screw,  clamping  device. 

Carriage,  saddle;  plain  rest,  compound  rest,  tool  post, 
hanale  for  operatbig  cross  feed,  handle  for  cranx  for 
operating  cross  slide.  .Apron;  hand  travers.  handle 
or  crank,  automatic  feed  knob.  Screw  cutting  lever 
or  half  nuts,  automatic  cross  feed  knob,  icraw  setting 
gauges. 

Feed  works;  stud,  or  spindle,  stud  feed  cone,  feed  rod 
oone,  feed  rod  or  spline  shaft,  stud  change  gear,  lead 
screw  change  gear,  intermediate  gear,  lead  screw ,  feed- 
motion  reversing  lever,  index  plate. 

Quick  chanre  gear  box  and  mechanism. 

Plain  cvlindrioEil  turning.  I^ocatiiig  centers;  centering 
by 'dividers,  surface  gaugers,  hermaphrodites,  cup 
centers,  center  square.  Testing  location  of  centers, 
changing  center  marks,  use  of  centering  machine. 
Drilling  and  reaming  for  centers. 

Method  of  holding  work  between  centers;  use  of  lathe 
dogs,  care  in  oiling  centers,  adjusting  work  to  tuxn 
freely. 

Care  of  lathe  centers.  Shapes  of  centers,  necessity  of 
true  centers,  ilard  and  soft  centers,  grinding  lathe 
centers,  lining  up  lathe  centers. 

Spring  of  the  work ,  etfect  of  the  force  of  the  cut  on  spring, 
when  turning  slender  work  or  work  of  heavy  cross- 
section. 

Action  of  bent-taile<l  dog  In  springing  the  work.  Correct 
methods  of  driving  the  work.  Use  of  straight^taUed 
dogs,  equalizing  dogs,  proper  adjustment  of  machine 
t^  prevent  errors* 

Setting  the  tool,  squaring  the  ends,  calipering,  roughing 
cut.nnishingcut. 

Kinds  of  fits  and  their  u.ses  including  allowance  for 
same.    Sliding  ftt.  driving  f)t.  forced  fit,  shrink  fit. 

Care  of  mandrels,  tyi^es  of  mandrels,  expanding  man- 
drels and  ad\antages. 

General  cjiL<:lderation  of  filing.  Files  for  lathe  work, 
avoiding  pinning,  speed  of  the  work  for  fU^>  meth- 
ods observed  for  e^  en  tiling. 

Use  of  emery.  Use  of  polishing  stick.  Speeds  for  pol- 
ishing. Care  of  centers  in  filing.  Finishing  pDllsned 
surface. 

Use  of  hand  tools;  diamond  parting  and  round  nosed 
groovers. 


Tools  used. 


Name,  care  and  use  of 
tool  post  and  sot  of 
tools.  Inserted  tool 
blade  holders  and 
tools. 

Care  of  tools  to  include 
tempering,  grindhig, 
oiling,  etc 


The  chart  for  uniform  knowledge  lists  the  machinists'  tools  that 
need  to  be  known,  and  such  items  as  the  following: 

C-l. 

Time  card,  tool  checking,  factory  prooo<liire;  the  function  and  orpranfzation  In- 
volved in  manufacturing;  explanations  of  the  practices  followed  in  the  i>roi)- 
aration  of  manufacturinjr  information,  planning  operations,  time  standards, 
wajre  systems,  etc. 

C-2. 

General  rule  for  safety  and  sanitation;  safety  appliances,  and  the  laws  govern- 
ing same.    Hyjdene.     Knowledge  of  first  aid  in  case  of  injury, 

C-3. 


Belts  and  pulleys. 
Tranjf mission  of  belts,  ropes,  and  cliaina. 
Velocity  ratio  of  a  set  of  pulleys. 
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B^ts  and  pnUeys — OontlDii^ 
DeCerminins  poUej  diametenL 
Determining  length  of  open  and  crossed  belts. 
Speed  cones  and  conoid& 
Cone  pulleys  for  open  and  crossed  bdta. 

Tl.v  effective  pull  of  belts  as  determined  by  width  and  thickness. 
Horsepower  transmitted  by  belts, 
fare  and  use  of  belting:,  leather,  canvas^  etc. 
S:-ii;jMe  belt  dressing 
TU'hteiiinff  or  guide  pnlleySL 
Oiiidir,^  of  belts. 
C'Aushihz  of  belts,   fiat  and  crowned  faced  pulley  belt  fastenings:  lacing, 

sf.: icing:,  awl  gluin:^ 
E*rlt  cmne^-tiorfs  for  nouparalleled  shafts  of  angular  belt  drive. 

The  CTevf^land  Survey  volumes, — Xine  of  the  25  volumes  of  the 
Cleveland  Foundation  Survey  of  Education  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(1915-16),  belong  definitely  in  the  occupational  literature  of  voca- 
tioTial  gnidanr-e.     These  volumes  are: 

IV/ys  and  qlrls  in  commercial  work.  Department  store  occupations.  Dress- 
making; and  millinery.  Railroad  and  street  transportation.  The  building 
tvatU^.  The  ^rarment  trades.  The  metal  trades.  The  printing  trades.  Wage 
earnifi^  and  e^lu^-alion   (»;ummary  volume). 

The  method  of  treatment  in  these  reports  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  following  nummary  of  two  of  the  volumes: 

IX'partment  store  occupations:  Purpose  and  scope;  department 
fetor <-?::  5  and  10  cent  store-:  working  conditions  and  health:  wages 
and  eriiployiuent :  analy-is  of  jobs;  vocational  training  for  depart- 
ment store  woikers:  looking  for  work.  Under  ** analysis  of  jobs" 
urti  di-r^u— ed:  The  sales  or  floor  positions  of  men  (messenger  or  floor 
L^>y.  bundle  or  wrapper;  stock  boy,  salesman,  floor  man  or  section 
itrdL:t*^('V ) :  the  delivery  department  or  outside  positions  of  men  (boy 
or  -p*''  ials.  wairon  boy  or  jumper,  driver  or  chauffeur) ;  jobs  in  the 
ifrti  JciiiiT  and  -tfK^rk  rooms  (checker,  wheeler,  marker,  tube-room 
fi'u'l-i :  the  -ales  force  or  floor  positions  of  women  (bundler,  wrap- 
]}t:i\  or  cKe^k  girl,  ca.-hier  or  in-pector,  stock  girl,  junior  saleswomen, 
-al'^-woiiicn). 

lirf'tlrond  ot»d  iitr'(*t  tran.sirortafloji. — Railroad  transportation — 
fjooj^  of  -tiuly;  requirements  for  entrance:  promotion  in  railroad 
service:  st^fa^liness  of  employment;  methods  of  discipline;  duties  of 
the  -ervice:  union  organization;  accidents:  age  and  nativity;  wages; 
hours  of  labor;  the  problem  of  training;  how  railroads  train  workers; 
th'^'  contribution  of  the  public  school.  Motor  and  wagon  transporta- 
tion— chauffeui-s  and  repairmen;  teamsters.  Street  railroad  trans- 
portation— qualifications  for  employment;  former  occupations;  age 
requirements:  nationality;  promotion;  discipline;  cash  deposits; 
union  organizations;  wages;  hours  of  labor. 
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THE  HEALTH  ASPECTS  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

In  many  of  the  studies  reviewed  in  this  chapter,  health  considera- 
tions are  more  or  less  prominent.  The  literature  of  vocations  has 
always  given  health  an  important  place,  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
material  on  vocational  diseases  has  been  made  available  for  general 
use.  An  important  recent  addition  to  guidance  literature  is  the  elabo- 
rate work  by  George  M.  Kober  and  William  C.  Hansen,  "The 
Diseases  of  Occupation  and.  Vocational  Hygiene."  ^  Part  I  deals  with 
specific  occupational  diseases;  fatigue  and  occupation;  occupational 
aifections  of  the  throat,  mouth,  nose,  and  ear;  occupational  affections 
of  the  skin.  Part  II  deals  with  the  etiology  and  prophylaxis  of  occu- 
pational diseases;  vocational  hygiene;  and  analyses  of  occupations 
with  health  requirements.  Part.  Ill  deals  with  the  relation  of  clinical 
statistics,  governmental  studies,  and  hygiene  to  occupational  diseases. 
The  editors  of  this  volume  were  assisted  by  30  contributors  in  various 
fields. 

Typical  of  recent  health  studies  under  Federal  auspices  is  Public 
Health  Bulletin  No.  81  (January,  1917),  "Studies  in  Vocational 
Diseases."^  This  bulletin  comprises  a  study  of  the  effect  of  gas- 
heating  appliances  upon  the  air  of  workshops  as  studied  in  the  gar- 
ment industries  in  New  York  City.  The  official  summary  of  this  re- 
port points  out  that  garment  workers  are  liable  to  chronic  poisoning 
by  carbon  monoxide  gas,  pressors  being  the  class  of  workers  most  ex- 
posed to  the  danger,  and  recommends  a  system  of  regular  inspection 
to  insure  proper  hygienic  conditions,  standards  enforced  by  regula- 
tions, and  education  orf  workers  in  the  use  of  safety  precautions. 

OCCUPATIONAL  MATERIAL  AND  THE  NEWER  BOOKS  ON  GTHDANCE. 

The  accumulating  studies  of  occupations  from  various  points  of 
view  are  having  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  practice  of  vocational 
guidance  and  particularly  on  the  available  literature  of  guidance. 
The  teacher  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  mere  "How-to-suc- 
ceed  "  books  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  books  on  vocations  that  con- 
fined their  attention  chiefly  to  the  professions  and  business  are 
slowly  being  replaced  by  books  that  endeavor  to  vision,  however 
dimly,  the  whole  industrial  and  social  organization,  including  the 
countless  types  of  service  whereof  the  educated  men  and  women  of 
yesterday  hardly  knew  the  existence.' 

If  they  do  nothing  else,  these  newer  books  on  occupations  should 
prevent  that  self-sufficient  attitude  of  the  vocational  "counselor" 

1 1\  BIackl8toD*s  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1916.    918  pp. 
«  Waffhin;?ton,  GoTernment  Printing  Office,   1917.     79  pp. 

'Gowin  and  Wheatley'a  "Occupations"  (Ginn  &  Co.,  1916)  suggests  what  the  modern 
textbook  on  vocations  can  be. 
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i  wlio  does  not  realize  bi:^  liii.iiation-  ainl  dok^  r.4»t  liiitlerstanJ  the 

enomioiiMies^  of  hi>  ta-k.  In  any  ca^  54^>r.ie  tRore*-  of  nt  *rative  guid- 
ance bi^-onie.s  i)Or;.^ible  for  the  teacher  ^ho  marten?  the  literature  of 
rKxupation.s.  Such  a  tejirln-r  i^  at  lea^t  aMe  to  ^ay.  with  the  "woman 
of  national  reputation  ^  cited  hy  Mi>s  Rr>elofs  in  her  study  of  holl^e- 
hold  eiiiployment*:  "After  six  years  of  invest iirat ion  of  women  in 
indw-try  I  do  not  know  what  occupation  to  advi>e-  I  know  what  oc- 
cnpation-  I  f^hould  not  advise/' 

*Tbe  road  to  trmined  fierrioe  t&  the  bonsehold,  ^  4. 
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li  the  preceding  chapter  the  developing  literature  t)f  vocations 
was  reviewed.  It  was  noted  that  through  the  various  types  of 
studies  of  occupations  a  considerable  fact-basis  for  vocational  guid- 
ance has  been  established.  The  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is 
to  consider  how  the  schools  and  the  teachers  may  utilize  this  accu- 
mulating knowledge  of  occupations  for  the  purposes  of  vocational 
guidance. 

IN  ESTABLISHING  VOCATlONAIi  TRAINING. 

Many  of  the  studies  reviewed  in  the  chapter  on  occupations  were 
imdertaken  in  order  to  find  a  basis  for  adequate  training.  The 
first  use  to  which  occupational  information  is  to  be  put,  therefore, 
whether  it  was  gathered  for  that  purpose  or  not,  is  in  the  creation 
of  systems  of  vocational  education.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
vocational  guidance  all  types  of  studies  of  occupations  have  value 
for  vocational  training.  Vocational  guidance  is  concerned  in  seeing 
to  it  that  those  who  are  planning  vocational  courses  shall  know,  not 
merely  the  trades  and  the  processes,  but  also  the  human-welfare 
side  of  industry,  and  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  train  workers 
for  occupations  which  investigations  have  shown  are,  humanly- 
speaking,  not  worth  training  for.  Vocational  guidance  is  concerned 
tliat  health  and  other  factors  in  industry  shall  be  considered  before 
plans  for  industrial  training  are  adopted. 

With  vocational  training  recognized  and  established,  it  becomes  an 
important  school  function  to  inventory  the  opportunities  for  training 
and  make  them  known.  It  is  of  little  help  to  the  prospective  worker 
to  know  what  occupations  are  open  to  him  unless  he  can  at  the  same 
time  be  instructed  as  to  where  suitable  training  may  be  secured. 
Pioneer  charting  of  this  type  was  done  by  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  as  early  as  1910.  The  handbook 
issued  in  1913  *  forms  a  useful  guide  to  the  opportunities  for  training 
offered  by  public  and  private  agencies  in  Boston.  The  effective 
arrangement  of  the  book,  particularly  its  double  listing  of  schools 
and  vocations,  makes  it  a  worthy  example  for  other  cities.  A  very 
useful  charting  was  done  by  the  Public  Education  Association  of 
Philadelphia,'  and  still  more  recently  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 

s  Opportunities  Xox  VocaUonal  Iialning  in  Boston.  *8tudj   No.   43. 
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Commerce  has  published  a  guide  to  training  in  Cincinnati.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Minneapolis  survey  of  1916  opportunities  for 
vocational  training  were  also  inventoried,  and  the  resulting  chart  of 
available  agencies  offers  a  useful  beginning  for  occupational  advice.* 

IN  GIVING  VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION. 

There  are  four  distinct  methods  of  presenting  vocational  informa- 
tion to  pupils:  (1)  Through  vocational  talks  by  representatives  of 
the  vocation;  (2)  through  vocational  pamphlets;  (3)  through  the 
study  of  English,  civics,  and  other  school  subjects;  (4)  through  reg- 
ular courses  ia  vocational  information. 

Long  before  vocational  guidance  was  recognized  as  a  definite  move- 
ment in  education,  the  practice  prevailed  in  many  schools  of  having 
men  and  women  who  represented  particular  callings  come  in  and 
describe  their  vocations.  The  value  of  the  plan  depends  largely  upon 
the  individual  speaker  and  the  care  with  which  details  are  worked 
out  at  the  school.  Some  high  schools  have  found  that  one  successful 
way  to  handle  this  type  of  vocational  guidance  is  to  furnish  the 
speaker  with  an  outline,  based  on  what  investigation  of  occupations 
has  shown  to  be  the  essential  points.  The  worker  in  a  given  field 
usually  knows  it  too  intimately  to  give  a  clear  description  of  it  to  a 
group  of  young  people,  and  unless  his  statement  is  planned  in  advance 
by  some  one  who  knows  what  is  wanted,  the  result  is  likely  to  be 
vague  and  more  or  less  unreliable,  the  worker  being  prejudiced 
very  greatly  for  or  against  the  occupation  by  which  he  earns  his  live- 
lihood. The  outline  frequently  clarifies  tlhe  speaker's  thinking  about 
his  own  vocation.  Through  it,  furthermore,  the  teacher  is  able  to 
lead  his  pupils  to  a  comparison  of  vocations  based  on  the  same  essen- 
tial points.  He  can,  also,  discuss  the  talk  with  his  pupils  afterward, 
bringing  out  the  important  points.  In  this  way  the  pupils  get  the 
benefit  of  the  personality  of  the  speaker  and  at  the  same  time  che<'k 
up  his  information  with  such  knowledge  of  occupations  and  indus- 
trial conditions  as  the  teacher  can  contribute. 

Vocaflo?ial  pattiphlets. — In  the  preceding  chapter  some  account  was 
given  of  the  vocational  pamphlet  material  that  has  developed  since 
the  early  days  of  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau.  With  the  material 
now  available  and  the  successful  examples  already  at  hand  to  show 
what  the  form  should  be,  almost  any  good-sized  community  should 
be  able  to  issue  vocational  pamphlets.  Books  on  vocations  do  not 
take  the  place  of  those  convenient  leaflets,  which  often  have  an  in- 
flimnce  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  expense  involved  in  preparing 
and  printing  them.  Even  when  local  leaflets  are  not  available  the 
teacher  can  render  a  service  by  getting  leaflets  that  are  already  pre- 

>BulleUn  199  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatisUca,  p.  116. 
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pared  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  The  popularity  of  the  sales- 
manship leaflets  of  the  private  publishing  houses  *  suggests  that  here 
is  a  field  of  practical  guidance,  almost  untouched  by  the  school,  that 
could  be  entered  with  assurance  of  useful  results. 

VocaHonaZ  gmdance  through  English  and  other  subjects. — The 
Grand  Rapids  plan  of  vocational  guidance  through  English  compo- 
ation  is  described  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report.^  It  is  essentially 
a  common-sense  attempt  to  introduce  as  content-material  a  mind  of 
information  that  is  important  wherever  introduced.  It  is  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  English  composition,  like  certain  other  school 
subjects,  is  a  tool  subject,  and  that  children  may  as  well  sharpen 
their  tools  on  useful  things  as  on  things  that  are  of  no  use.  In 
Grand  Rapids  the  plan  is  Systematized,  so  that  one  year  the  student 
is  reading  and  writing  on  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who  were  con- 
spicuous exponents  of  certain  vocations,  and  another  year  he  is  build- 
ing plans  for  his  own  career. 

The  value  of  such  method  of  teaching  vocational  guidance  will 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  how  much  the  teacher  knows  of  the 
world  of  occupations.  The  success  or  failure  of  such  a  course  hinges 
on  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  occupational  material. 

It  should  be  noted  that  English  is  by  no  means  the  only  subject 
through  which  vocational  information  can  be  imparted.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  school  subject  into  which  occupational  information 
can  not  be  introduced  with  resultant  gain  in  vitality  for  the  subject 
itself  as  well  as  for  vocational  guidance.  History  and  social  studies, 
especially,  involve  recognition  of  the  world  of  industry  and  voca- 
tional adjustments.  The  problem,  after  all,  becomes  one  of  making 
school  instruction  part  and  parcel  of  real  life  instead  of  something 
apart.  Arithmetic  may  just  as  well  concern  itself  with  the  problems 
of  modern  industry  as  with  those  of  an  age  that  is  gone  or  an  age 
that  never  was.  In  the  Buffalo  vocational  pamphlet  on  "Printing 
and  the  Allied  Trades"  Mr.  Zurbrick  suggests  to  boys  in  Buffalo 
schools,  under  the  heading  "  Some  problems  in  arithmetic,"  the  fol- 
lowing : 

In  the  city  of  Buffalo  In  1899  there  were  2,444  wage  earners,  and  in  19(>9  there 
were  3,232,  in  the  printing  and  publisliing  trade.  At  that  rate  of  increase  you 
can  estimate  how  many  men  there  would  be  at  the  time  you  read  tliis  boolc. 
Find  out  the  number  of  new  men  it  would  require  to  make  up  this  annual  in- 
crease. For  every  1,000  men  about  80  drop  out  of  the  ranks  annually  from 
natural  causes.  Consider  this  also  and  determine  how  many  new  apprentices 
the  printers  of  this  city  can  use  every  year  without  interfering  with  the  em- 
ployment of  those  already  in  the  trade.  In  your  school  library  you  will  tind 
a  census  report  on  occupations,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  you  can  make  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  number  of  new  printers  needed  in  any  city  in  the  country.  About 
two-thirds  of  all  the  wage  earners  in  these  trades  are  compositors  and  pressmen. 


1  Sach  as  **  The  Counsellor,"  for  example,  published  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
'See  p.  80. 
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In  other  words,  information  about  the  world's  work  is  the  proper 
content  material  for  school  subjects,  and  the  prominent  place  the  life- 
career  motive  occupies  in  the  lives  of  all  human  beings  justifies  a 
much  wider  use  of  vocational  information  than  most  schools  give. 
The  war  has  intensified  enormously  the  significance  of  this.  The 
value  of  such  content  material  will,  again,  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  scientific  studies  of  the  occupations  are  used  as  the  basis. 

Courses  in  vocational  information, — ^The  formal  course  in  voca- 
tions, or  "  the  life-career  class,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  used  in 
many  high  schools  where  the  correlation  plan  carried  out  in  Grand 
Rapids  is  not  possible.  It  can  also  be  used  to  supplement  and  round 
out  a  plan  of  vocational  guidance  through  P^nglish  composition  and 
civics  or  occupational  correlations  in  all*  subjects.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  a  summary  course  designed  to  present  to  pupils  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  world  of  human  service.  The  following  outline  for 
the  study  of  a  vocation  in  such  a  course  is  suggested  by  the  National 
Education  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation: 

OUTLINE  FOB   THE    STUDY   OF   A   VOCATION, 

I.  General  statement  concerning  the  vocation: 

1.  Value  of  the  vocation  as  a  social  service. 

2.  Duties  of  one  engaged  In  it. 

8.  Number  engaged  in  it  in  local  community. 

4.  Relative  number  engaged  in  it  in  general,  with  Its  probable  future 

development. 

5.  Relative  capital  invested  in  it. 
II.  Personal  qualities  demanded : 

1.  Qualities  of  manner,  temperament,  character, 

2.  Mental  ability. 

3.  Physical  demands. 
III.  Preparation  required: 

1.  General  education. 

2.  Special  or  vocational  education. 

3.  Apprenticeship  conditions.  ^^ 

4.  Experience  required. 
IV.  Wages  earned  by  workers: 

1.  Range  of  wages  made  (table  showing  distribution  of  all  cases), 

2.  Average  wage  per  week. 

3.  Relation  of  wage  to  length  of  experience  and  preparation. 
V.  Length  of  working  season,  working  week,  working  day,  etc 

VI.  Health  of  the  workers: 

1.  Healthful  or  unhealthful  conditions. 

2.  Dangers,  accidents,  or  risks. 
VII.  Opportunities  for  employment: 

1.  In  local  community. 

2.  In  general. 

VIII.  Organization  of  the  industry,  including  the  relations  of  the  worker  to  his 
fellow  workers,  his  employers,  and  the  community. 
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IX.  Status  of  the  workers: 

1.  Opportunities  for  advancement. 

2.  Time  for  recreation  and  enjoyment. 

3.  Adequate  income  for  recreation  and  tbe  comforts  of  life. 

4.  Any  other  items  of  peculiar  Interest  in  this  connection. 

Lessons  in  community  and  national  life, — One  of  the  most  promis- 
ing attempts  to  present,  either  through  the  regular  school  subjects  or 
in  the  life-career  class,  the  underlying  principles  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial life  has  come  directly  out  of  the  war.  Impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  an  understanding  of  the  structure  of  modern  society  as 
a  basis  for  intelligent  cooperation  in  war-time  activities,  the  Food 
Administration  and  the  Biu-eau  of  Education  arranged  for  the 
publication,  monthly  during  1917-18,  of  a  series  of  "  Lessons  in  Com- 
munity and  National  Life."  These  lessons  dealt  with  world-organi- 
zation in  relation  to  the  special  problem  brought  forward  by  the  war. 
The  material  was  issued  in  three  sections,  one  for  the  intermediate 
elementary  grades,  another  for  the  upper  elementary  grades  and  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school,  and  the  third  for  the  last  three  years 
of  high  school.  The  first  issue  (October,  1917)  contained  lessons  on 
"  Some  fundamental  aspects  of  social  organization,"  **  The  west- 
ern pioneer,"  and  "The  cooperation  of  specialists  in  modern  so- 
ciety." The  self-sufficing  frontiersman  is  compared  with  the  modem 
man  and  the  complexities  of  modem  society.  One  lesson  describes 
*'  The  varied  occupations  of  the  colonial  farm  "  in  contrast  with  the 
factory  method  of  to-day.  Still  another  lesson  is  given  on  the  work 
involved  in  feeding  a  city. 

In  the  later  issues  vocations  come  in  for  special  attention.  The 
May  (1918)  issue  contained  lessons  on  the  worker  and  the  wage 
system,  women  in  industry,  labor  organizations,  and  employment 
agencies.  The  lesson  on  employment  agencies  portrays  the  work  of 
private  employment  agencies  and  of  State  and  city  public  employment 
offices.  It  reviews  the  English  experience  with  labor  exchanges, 
before  and  after  the  war,  and  describes  the  expanded  work  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  employment  management  movement  is  outlined  and  descriptions 
are  given  of  employment  departments  in  operation.  These  lessons 
have  made  it  much  easier  than  it  was  for  teachers  to  grasp  the  im- 
portant facts  of  economic  and  social  organization,  and  therefore  to 
teach  vocations  intelligently. 

A  GENERAL  GUIDANCE  PLAN. 

It  is  possible  to  make  use  of  several  of  the  methods  here  suggested 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  From  his  experience  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  Supt.  W.  A.  Wheatley  drew  up  an  outline  of  guidance  work 
that,  while  intended  primarily  for  smaller  centers,  is  applicable  to 
almost  any  community.  Mr.  Wheatley's  outline,  somewhat  briefed, 
was  as  follows : 
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1.  Id  all  the  grades  dlscoss  the  salient  vocational  facts  found  in  each  of  the 
grade  subjects,  especially  in  literature,  geography,  and  community  dvics. 

(a)  In  geography,  what  cities  or  regions  are  noted  for  Important  produc- 
tions and  industries?  What  is  the  home  city  or  region  noted  for? 
Discuss  the  more  common  cceupatlons  connected  with  these  produc- 
tions and  industries. 

(h)  In  civics  make  as  concrete  as  possible  the  occupations  of  the  various 
public  offices  and  workmen. 

(c)  In  all  grade  subjects  it  would  be  i%-ell  to  dramatize  a  number  of  the 
life  careers  found. 

2.  In  all  the  grades,  but  more  especially  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades,  base  much  of  the  English  composition  on  tlie  vocational  interests, 
experiences,  preferences,  and  expectations  of  the  children. 

3.  In  grades  six,  seven,  and  eight  send  letters  to  parents  on  educational  and 
vocational  guidance,  together  with  high-school  courses  of  study  and  explana* 
tions  of  what  each  course  is  intended  to  prepare  for.  Arrange  conferences 
with  teachers  and  parents  of  these  pupils  for  mutual  enlightenment,  encourage- 
ment, and  cooperation. 

4.  Besides  the  vocatioaal  enlightenment  given  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grade  pupils  by  their  teacher^,  have  the  teachers  of  the  vocational  information 
course  in  the  high  school  and  the  high-school  principal  talk  with  these  pupils 
alK>ut  their  future. 

5.  Have  pupils  on  entering  high  school  express  on  their  enrollment  blanks 
their  choice  of  a  high-school  course  and,  if  possible,  of  a  life  vocation. 

6.  Take  great  pains  in  helping  first-year  high-school  pupils  select  the  right 
course  of  study  and  the  right  electives  in  that  course, 

7.  Provide  in  the  high-school  library  a  large  amount  of  helpful  vocational 
literature  for  teachers  and  for  pupils. 

8.  Tliroughout  the  high-school  course  have  the  English  tcadicrs  base  con- 
siderable composition  work  on  the  vocational  interests,  experiences,  prefer- 
ences, and  expectations  of  the  pupils. 

9.  Organize  a  survey  of  the  city's  vocational  opportunities  and  limitations, 
getting  whatever  assistance  possible  from  the  (men's)  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  (the  women '5)  social -service  league  or  their  equivalents*. 

10.  Offer  first  and  second  year  high-school  pupils  an  elective  course  in  voca- 
tions for  which  credit  toward  graduation  is  given.  Make  this  course  as  vital 
as  possible  by  means-  of  visits  to  near-by  farms,  factories,  stores,  etc.,  talks  on 
their  vocations  before  the  class  by  successful  men  and  women,  and  by  investiga- 
tions of  local  and  near-by  vocational  opportunities  and  limitations. 

11.  Devote  an  occasional  a&sembly  period  to  a  talk  on  some  interesting  voca- 
tion by  an  entliusiastic  man  or  woman  engaged  in  this  life  work. 

12.  Encourage  pupils  to  work  Saturdays  and  vacations  in  trying  out  occu- 
pations which  they  think  they  might  prefer  for  life  vocations.  Also,  mhke 
use  of  agricultural  clubs;  have  the  boys  who  like  woodworking  assist  the 
Janitor  or  carpenter  in  minor  alterations  about  the  building;  have  the  girls 
who  are  interested  in  nursing  assist  the  school  nurse;  and  tliose  who  are 
thinking  of  becoming  teachers  help  the  grade  teachers  in  some  of  their  work. 

13.  Organize  a  placement  and  follow-up  bureau  for  pupils  who  wish  to  work 
afternoons,  Saturdays,  and  vacations;  for  those  who  must  leave  before  com- 
pleting the  course;  and  for  those  whose  formal  education  is  completed  at 
graduation. 

14.  Arrange  conferences  with  members  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  pupils  to 
discuss  what  they  ex^ct  to  do  after  leaving  high  scliooi. 


VI.  ORGANIZATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN 
TYPICAL  CENTERS. 


As  at  present  carried  on  the  organization  of  vocational  guidance 
varies  widely  from  city  to  city.  In  Boston  the  private  vocation 
bureau  work  has  developed  into  a  public  system  of  bureaus  and  coun- 
selors working  through  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  In  Grand 
Rapids  the  plan  of  vocational  information  through  English  courses 
gradually  extended  and  developed  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies  outside  the  schools.  In  New  York  a  system  of  volunteer 
high-school  committees  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  series  of  labor  ex- 
changes on  the  other,  are  gradually  working  out  into  something 
that  may  eventually  become  a  city-wide  plan  of  guidance  and 
placement,  in  touch  alike  with  the  schools  and  the  industries.  In 
Cincinnati  a  privately  endowed  vocation  bureau  has  become  the  guid- 
ance, research,  and  placement  office  for  the  entire  school  system. 
In  a  number  of  smaller  cities,  especially  in  the  West,  the  teachers 
have  developed  plans  for  guidance,  suited  to  less  complicated 
situations  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  the  larger  places.  Each 
community  has  its  own  special  problem,  but  can  usually  find  help  in 
its  solution  through  the  experience  of  some  other  community  of  simi- 
lar size  and  location.  In  order  that  the  plans  now  in  operation  may 
be  available  in  the  briefest  possible  compass,  descriptions  of  voca- 
tional guidance  organization  in  typical  centers  are  here  given.* 


Basan  J.  Gtnn,  Director  of  Vocatlonfll  Guidances 

The  Boston  organization  consists  of  a  department  of  vocational  guidance  la 
charge  of  a  director  with  two  vocational  assistants,  one  temporary  vocational 
assistant,  and  two  clerks.  The  Boston  Placement  Bureau,  formerly  financed 
by  private  funds,  was  taken  over  by  the  school  committee  In  1917. 

The  central  office,  in  charge  of  the  director,  serves  as  a  coordinating  agencir 
to  bring  together  information  about  successful  practices  throughout  the  dty. 

*  Madi  of  the  work  1b  bo  new  that  printed  statementB  are  not  available.  Brewer  gives  ' 
the  most  reeent  Information.  The  Btatements  in  thla  chapter  are  baaed  mainly  on  eorre- 1 
qtondence,  personal  viiitatlon,  or  recent  iBsses  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin. 

-For  a  description  of  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau  see  ch.  2.  This  bureau  was  trans-  ; 
ferred  in  the  fall  of  1017  to  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Harvard  Untyersity  at  Cambridge.  I 
Accounts  of  the  Bo9tOir%ork  are  given  la  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  ! 

for  1915-1^17. 
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It  has  been  described  as  a  "  clearing  house  for  experimentation  methods  and 
ways  and  means."  Under  the  anspices  of  the  c«itral  office,  conferences  are 
held  In  which  teachers  from  the  high  schools  and  elementary  schools  take 
part  The  workers  in  the  central  office  are  engaged  in  three  types  of  work — 
investigating  occupations,  giving  counsel  to  pupils  and  working  children  who 
call  at  the  office,  and  aiding  in  the  placement  of  high-school  students  and 
graduates.  Ck>nsiderable  educational  guidance  is  undertaken  by  the  .depart- 
ment,* the  theory  being  tliat  with  high-school  attendance  assured,  the  problem 
of  the  vocational  counselors  in  the  elementary  schools  becoi^es  largely  that  of 
aiding  the  child  in  its  selection  of  a  high-school  course.  ^ 

Every  high  school  and  elementary  school  in  Boston  has  vocational  counsel- 
ors. These  are  teachers  who  have  had  special  training  for  counseling  under 
the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau,  Harvard  University,  or  Boston  University.  They 
serve  without  extra  compensation. 

In  the  Boston  high  schools  there  is  a  definite  system  of  placement,  coordi- 
nating through  the  central  placement  bureau.  During  the  closing  weeks  of 
the  school  year,  members  of  the  staff  interview  personally  each  pupil  in  the 
graduating  classes.  In  most  of  the  schools  two  or  three  teachers  are  allowed 
part  time  for  counseling  individuals.  Part-time  work,  especially  in  department 
stores  and  during  the  summer  vacation,  is  utilized  for  guidance  purposes. 

CINCINNATI    VOCATION    BUXEAX;. 
Mrs.   Helen  T.   Woolley,  director. 

Three  separate  offices  make  up  the  vocation  bureau  of  tlie  Cincinnati  public 
schools — the  employment  certificate  office,  the  placement  office,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  research. 

The  employment  certificate  office  secures  for  each  child  the  necessary  birth 
record,  health  record,  school  record,  and  contract  of  employment  required  under 
thee  child-labor  law.  It  cooperates  with  the  board  of  health  in  securing  birth 
records  from  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  and  health  records  from  the  district 
physicians.  It  cooperates  with  the  department  of  attendance  and  the  factory 
inspectors  in  enforcing  the  child-labor  law. 

The  placement  office  is  the  agency  for  securing  iwsitions.  It  seeks  to  have 
the  children  come  to  its  officer,  the  placement  secretary,  before  they  take  the 
step  of  getting  first  positions  for  themselves.  For  each  child  who  applies  for 
help,  the  secretary  secures  a  report  from  the  school  on  scholarship,  character, 
and  personality.  The  schools  have  introduced  a  record  card  to  be  filled  out  by 
each  teacher  of  the  last  four  grades,  so  that  the  office  may  have  the  advantage 
of  several  independent  judgments  with  regard  to  each  child.  In  addition  to 
this  information  the  secretary  secures  as  full  a  stiiteineut  of  family  conditions 
as  i)ossible  from  each  candidate.  In  cases  where  a  laboratory  test  promises  to 
be  of  use,  the  secretary  can  obtain  it  by  request.  After  the  child  is  placed  the 
secretary  secures  from  the  employer  a  report  on  his  progress  each  month  for 
the  first  three  months  and  at  longer  Intervals  afteiward.  If  the  employer  has 
complaints  to  make  the  secretarj'  summons  the  child  to  the  office  and  confers 
with  him  about  it.  In  many  instances  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  secure  the 
attitude  in  the  child  necessary  for  success.  If  this  does  not  prove  possible  the 
cliild  is  transferred  to  some  other  position,  and  the  secretary  tries  to  find  a 
more  suitable  candidate  for  the  employer.  In  attempting  to  straighten  out 
difficulties  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  child,  the  homes  of  many  of 
the  children  are  visited  by  a  representative  of  the  office. 

*  According  to  Brewer. 
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The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  research  department  is  the  psychological 
laboratory,  which  serves  as  a  child-study  department  for  the  public  schools 
The  laboratory  was  originally  established  in  the  first  place  to  investigate  the 
problem  of  child  labor.  In  addition,  the  laboratory  has  been  carrying  on  the 
following  activities: 

(a)  The  laboratory  has  been  designated  as  the  regular  channel  for  defective 
children.  School  principals  who  have  children  who  are  apparently  defective 
refer  them  to  the  laboratory  for  mental  examination.  There  are  also  observa- 
tion dasses  that  attack  the  problem  of  retardation  in  the  first  and  second  grades 
of  8<diool. 

(5)  Seme  of  the  children  sent  as  defectives  prove  to  be  merely  retarded. 
In  many  instances  they  are  so  badly  retarded  that  they  can  be  diagnosed  as 
children  of  distinctly  Inferior  mental  capacity,  who  will  never  be  able  to 
profit  by  very  much  academic  training.  Such  children  always  leave  school  as 
early  as  they  are  allowed.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  office  has  begun  to  rec- 
ommend that  mentally  retarded  children  of  13  years  or  more  be  placed  in  in- 
dustrial classes. 

(c)  An  order  has  been  issued  that  all  candidates  for  the  so-called  oppor- 
tunity classes  shall  be  assigned  through  the  ofilce,  on  the  basis  of  mental  tests. 
The  opportunity  school  is  intended  for  children  who  have  become  retarded 
through  causes  other  than  mental  inability.  Such  causes  may  be  (a)  illness, 
(b)  lack  of  educational  opportunity,  or  (c)  kind  of  teaching  unsuited  to  the 
child's  temperament  and  interests. 

(d)  The  schools  have  now  begun  to  establish  rapidly -moving  classes  for 
superior  children.  A  mental  test  is  one  element  in  establishing  superiority, 
and  the  vocation  bureau  makes  the  test 

(e)  The  laboratory  is  making  a  study  of  the  students  who  fall  in  first-year 
high  school. 

(/)  The  laboratory  has  made  a  complete  survey  of  one  class  of  retarded  chil- 
dren. These  children  had  been  selected  by  the  teachers  and  principals  from  tlie 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  as  overage,  but  not  defective,  children  who  could  profit 
by  particularly  skilled  teaching.  It  proved  that  about  one-third  of  the  class 
were  high-grade  defectives.  These  children  were  transferred  to  the  school 
for  defectives.  About  one-third  were  definitely  inferior  children  who  were 
recommended  for  industrial  classes.  About  one-third  were  normal  children 
who  had  been  retarded  by  illness,  irregularity  of  attendance,  poor  advantages  in 
earlier  years,  overwork  outside  of  school  hours,  or  exceevlingly  bad  living 
conditions.  For  the  latter  group  the  skilled  teacher  is  expending  most  of  her 
effort.  The  assistance  of  social  agencies,  such  as  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League 
and  the  Big  Brothers  Association,  has  been  called  into  play,  and  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  retrieve  the  educational  retardation  of  this  normal  group. 

(g)  In  one  instance  a  survey  of  a  small  sdiool  was  made.  Not  every  child 
in  the  school  could  be  tested,  but  a  sufficient  number  to  Indicate  the  nature 
of  the  problem  which  the  school  had  to  meet.  Although  situated  in  a  fairly 
good  residence  suburb,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  educational  retardation  in  the 
school.  It  proved  that  there  was  comparatively  little  mental  retardation 
among  the  children.  Since  home  conditions  in  the  district  were  fairly  good 
the  conclusion  suggested  was  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  school.  The  teach- 
ing in  some  of  the  grades  had  been  poor,  the  standards  in  many  instances  un- 
reasonably rigid,  and  the  teaching  force  unprogressive.  The  school  Is  being 
reorganized  and  mgdernized. 

(A)  Many  children  are  referred  to  the  laboratory  by  private  agencies  with 
requests  for  advice  as  to  an  educational  program.  The  Jewish  Charities  made 
a  systematic  study  of  its  children.    Other  agencies  for  whom  children  and 
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)         — 

adults  have  been  tested  are  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  the  Juvenile 

Court,  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  the  Oliildren's  Home«  the  State-City  Labor 

£xchan£:e,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities,  and  the  Associated  Charities. 

OBAND   RAPIDS,    MICH.* 
Jesse  B.  Davis,  principal,  Central  High  ScbooL 

Seventh  and  eiffhth  grades, — ^The  vocational  guidance  work  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  is  taught  in  connection  with  EInglish  and  geography ;  and  all 
of  the  exercises  are  for  composition,  either  oral  or  written.  They  cover  such 
subjects  as  occupations,  simple  biography,  and  the  value  of  an  education. 

Some  of  the  subjects  under  tlie  study  of  occupations  are  the  following: 
(ly  The  study  of  a  home  occupation;  (2)  this  occupation  compared  with  the 
same  occupation  in  foreign  countries;  (3)  the  account  of  a  trip  through  some 
manufacturing  plant,  office  building,  or  store. 

A  few  subjects  under  the  study  of  biography  arc  these:  (1)  Tlie  life  of  a  sue- 
cessful  celebrated  person  (usually  read  to  the  class  by  the  teacher).  (2)  The 
life  of  a  successful  person  whom  the  pupil  knows.  (3)  The  life  of  the  pupil 
himself. 

Sample  subjects  that  may  follow  the  pupil's  life  are  as  follows.  (1)  How  I 
earned  my  first  money;  (2)  how  I  ^)end  my  Saturdays;  (3)  my  first  real  work. 

To  show  the  value  of  an  education,  the  following  subjects  are  used:  (1)  A 
talk  by  some  young  person  who  has  returned  to  school  after  being  out  for  a 
period,  on  "Why  I  left  school,"  or  "Why  I  came  back  to  school;"  (2)  what 
people  I  know  say  about  the  value  of  an  education;  (3)  what  I  could  do  if  I 
left  school  now;  (4)  what  other  young  people  have  done  who  have  left  school 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade;  (5)  wages  of  eighth-grade  graduates  compared 
with  the  wages  of  high-school  graduates. 

Ninth  grade. — In  the  ninth  grade  the  study  becomes  personal,  and  enters  into 
more  elaborate  biography.    Typical  exercises  are  as  follows: 

My  ancestors:  Where  they  came  from;  why  they  came  to  this  country; 
whether  or  not  they  had  to  contend  with  hardships ;  what  they  have  done  here. 

My  parents :  Early  life ;  hardships ;  occupation,  its  difficulties  and  advantages. 
What  have  they  done  for  their  children? 

Myself:  My  childhood;  my  school  life;  any  uncommonly  good  fortune,  or 
bad,  that  has  befallen  me;  my  pleasures;  my  favorite  studies;  my  ambitions; 
my  health,  etc.  ^ 

Among  the  biographies  most  used  in  this  grade  are  those  of  Helen  Keller, 
Jacob  Rlis,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Phillips  Brooks,  Jane  Addams,  Alice  Free- 
man Palmer,  Mary  Lyon,  and  Thomas  Edison. 

Tenth  grade. — In  the  tenth  grade  a  number  of  occupations  are  listed  at  the 
suggestion  of  members  of  the  class ;  then  each  pupil  presents  one  orally,  or  in 
written  composition,  helped  in  his  preparation  by  means  of  an  outline.  Some- 
times this  offers  opportunity  to  do  research  work.  One  girl  listed  350  occupa- 
tions for  women,  and  the  salaries  paid  each.  Her  method  was  to  take  the  lists 
of  the  telephone  directory  and  call  up  the  people  whose  names  she  found,  and 
then  to  ask  what  she  wanted  to  know.  Ingenuity  will  invent  other  methods. 
Others  obtained  their  facts  from  relatives  or  friends  who  knew  the  occupations. 

In  the  second  half  of  this  year  some  of  the  pupils  will  be  ready  to  study 
some  occupation  that  they  expect  to  enter.    An  outline  ts  usually  given  by  the 

^Thifi  description  Is  based  on  the  sUtement  in  Dduc  Bui.,  1917,  No.  2.  Some  changet 
have  since  been  made  in  the  plan. 
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teacher  to  aid  the  pupil  in  his  investigations.  The  following  is  an  example: 
My  own  vocation — (1)  Origin  or  liistory,  (2)  modem  conditions  (as  in  preceding 
OQtline),  (S)  good  points  and  bad  points  (degree  of  independence,  permanence, 
importance,  remuneration — ^money  or  pleasure  in  the  work  itself,  or  in  sd6ial 
returns),  (4)  how  to  enter  it  (preparation,  cost,  length  of  time,  for  study), 
(5)  characteristics  necessary  to  success. 

Eleventh  grade, — ^In  the  eleventh  grade  preparation  for  vocations  is  con- 
sidered Schools  and  colleges  are  studied — the  industrial,  professional,  and 
purely  literary  schools ;  art  schools,  manual  training  schools,  schools  for  physi- 
cal training,  etc  Each  pupil  is  expected  to  take  a  special  Interest  in  some 
school  and  look  it  up  through  its  catalogues  and  by  interviews  with  graduates, 
and  compare  it  with  other  schools  of  the  same  kind.  The  small  college  versus 
the  large,  coeducation  versus  separate  schools  for  men  and  women,  eastern 
colleges  versus  western,  native  versus  foreign — all  of  these  are  used  as  subjects 
for  discussion  and  debate.  The  subjects  required  for  college  entrance  and 
other  conditions  are  ascertained  and  pupils'  own  programs  inspected  to  see 
whether  their  own  work  is  properly  mapped  out  to  satisfy  the  colleges. 

In  the  second  half  of  tlie  .year  the  ethics  of  the  vocations  are  considered. 
Girls  who  are  not  going  to  college  and  have  no  .special  clioice  study  problems 
of  domestic  life — the  relation  of  mistress  and  servant,  expenditure,  treatment 
of  clerics  In  the  stores,  proper  dress,  and  buying  good  articles  in  providing 
household  supplies.  Those  who  have  definite  plans  consider  the  moral  codes 
of  the  professions  and  business  life.  Here  are  debated  the  ethics  of  the  Con- 
sumers* League,  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  other  leagues  for  the  betterment  of 
social  conditions. 

Twelfth  grade. — When  the  occupations  of  the  business  and  professional  world 
have  been  studied,  some  effort  is  made  to  single  out  for  special  study  those 
which  are  distinguished  as  supported  by  and  for  the  people  because  they  are 
necessary  for  the  public  wellbeing  and  the  betterment  of  society.  Public  insti- 
tutions maintained  by  taxes  supply  subjects  for  the  first  half  year,  and  those 
maintained  by  subscription  for  the  second,  ^t  the  close  of  the  year  the  student 
prepares  a  manuscript  based  on  his  reading,  visits  to  institutions,  and  inter- 
Tlews. 

NEW  YORK. 

Three  of  the  plans  of  vocational  guidance  in  Xew  York  are  as  follows: 
The  Vocational  Guidance  Association  of  Brooklyn} — The  Vocational  Guidance 
Association  of  Brooklyn  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Brooklyn  "  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  earning  power."  Three 
standing  committees  were  constituted:  A  committee  on  vocational  education  to 
encourage  the  development  of  facilities  for  practical  instruction;  a  conmiittee 
on  vocational  guidance  to  collect  and  disseminate  Information  in  rega;*d  to 
opportunities  for  profitable  work  and  the  training  which  is  required  for  suc- 
cess in  the  most  promising  employments ;  a  committee  on  placement,  to  deter- 
min'fe  by  experimental  work  the  best  methods  of  developing  tlie  machiucry  for 
connecting  the  training  schools  with  the  industries. 

lo  January,  1916,  the  placement  committee  employed  a  special  agent.  The 
committee  decided  to  select  a  few  typical  schools  to  carry  on  some  experiments 
to  determine  the  possibility  of  making  for  students  leaving  .schools  direct  con- 
nection with  employing  agencies  without  any  loss  of  time  or  waste  of  energy 

> "  Vocatloiial  guidance  througti  the  school.**  Printed  for  the  awociatlon  by  the  Uojrt 
•f  the  Ben  Franklla  Club  of  the  Boys*  High  School,  Brooldyn,  N.  Y.  (1917). 
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and  to  eliminate  the  deteriorating  effects  of  drifting  about  from  one  employ- 
ment to  another  and  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  prpyiding  for  supervised 
employment  for  young  people  in  their  immaturity.  The  principals  of  the 
schools  were  advised  of  the  intentions  of  the  committee  and  after  they  had 
accepted  the  proposed  plans,  application  was  made  to  the  educational  authori- 
ties for  permission  to  undertake  active  operations. 
The  following  is  a  report  of  the  vocation  office  for  October,  1916 : 

Prescriptions  for  new  applicants,  boys,  63 ;  girls,  42 ;  total 105 

Placed  in  positions,  boys.  57;  girls,  28;  total-! 85 

Replaced  to  enlarge  experience,  boys,  6;  girls,  14;  total 20 

New  employers  interviewed  during  the  month 19 

Homes  visited  to  persuade  parents  to  keep  children  longer  in  training 4 

Meetings  and  conferences  held 8 

Special  employment  reports  prepared 2 

New  members  enrolled,  associate,  6 ;  active,  52 ;  total 58 

Special  plans  for  continued  education 22 

Vocation  bulletins  sent  to  inquirers 84 

Total  placements  to  date 782 

The  trade  extension  rooms. — What  is  known  as  the  "  trade  extension 
rooms"  began  in  February,  1915,  through  the  establishment  of  cooperation 
between  the  Julia  Richman  High  School  and  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  on 
the  one  side  and  a  number  of  agencies  interested  in  working  women  on  the 
other.  Beginning  with  the  intention  of  furnishing  to  unemployed  office  assist- 
ants and  trade  workers  a  profitable  use  of  unemployed  time,  later  the  under- 
taking developed  into  an  experiment  whereby  inexperienced  and  untrained 
girls  were  given  special  work  tests  designed  to  show  individual  adaptability 
to  various  trade  processes  and  further  aid  of  academic  tests  and  physical  ex- 
aminations. The  results  of  these  tests  were  studied  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
the  individual  in  further  educational  and  vocational  development. 

During  the  month  of  April,  1915,  a  series  of  vocational  and  physical  tests 
was  instituted,  based  on  investigations  made  by  Thorndike,  Ayers,  and  others. 
By  September,  1915,  tests  for  the  commercial  department  included  the  follow- 
ing divisions: 

(a)  Elementary  scholastic  tests, — Penmanship,  spelling,  arithmetic,   Eng- 
lish. 
{b)  Technical  subjects  tests. — Stenographic  dictation,  typewriting,   book- 
keeping, 
(r)   "Psychological  tests." — Attention,  substitution,  habit  formation;  "gen- 
eral intelligence,"  etc. 

In  the  industrial  department  the  tests  consisted  almost  entirely  of  graded 
work  processes  from  the  needle,  machine  operating,  and  pasting  trades.  In 
both  departments  the  results  indicate  a  very  definite  relation  between  the 
general  intelligence  and  special  fitness  of  ft  girl  for  the  work  in  question  and 
her  performance  during  the  tests. 

Sin'je  February  1,  1917,  groups  of  pupils  in  the  eighth  .s:rude  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  six  districts  have  spent  full  time  for  a  pi^riod  of  two  weeks  in 
rotation,  doing  the  graded  work  prepared  for  them  at  the  trade  extension 
rooms.  During  the  term  approximately  1,000  children  will  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  tests.  The  work  is  expected  to  serve  as  a  practical  try-out  of 
the  children's  capacities  for  various  kinds  of  ofl^ice  and  trade  work.  As  these 
tests  become  standardized,  so  that  the  pupils'  responses  to  them  may  be  in- 
terpreted with  facility  and  with  confidence,  they  should  proi>erly  be  adopted 
by  the  schools  themselves.  In  the  meantime  the  experience  the  pupils  obtain  is 
of  undoubted  value  for  the  purposes  of  vocational  guidance. 
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Over  30  employinent  bureaus  and  settlements  are  now  cooi)eratIng  with  the 
trade  extension  rooms,  and  the  list  of  affiliations  is  steadly  growing. 

Public  Schools  Numbers  12  and  IJp. — ^The  work  with  the  children  In  these 
Bchools  is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  House  on  Henry  Street,  a 
short  distance  away.  Both  schools  are  in  the  heart  of  the  lower  east  side,  the 
one  for  girls  and  the  other  for  boys.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  activity  of  the  mayor's  committee  on  unemployment,  organ- 
ized at  a  time  when  it  became  necessary  to  afford  relief  to  the  children  of  the 
striking  garment  workers,  in  the  spring  of  1916. 

A  worker  from  the  House  on  Henry  Street  examines  the  pupils'  record  cards 
and  selects  the  names  of  those  who  will  be  14  years  of  age  or  over  during  the 
school  term.  The  cards  of  these  children  are  made  the  subject  of  special  study, 
the  child  is  interviewed,  home  conditions  are  inspected,  and  a  complete  history 
of  each  individual  is  obtained.  As  often  as  becomes  necessary,  a  conference  of 
teachers  of  these  children  is  called  for  the  discussion  of  traits  and  aptitudes 
as  well  as  future  educational  or  vocational  plans.  Then  the  parents  are  con- 
sulted and  the  child  is  advised  in  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  a  high  school  or 
of  a  vocation,  In  cerUln  deserving  cases  scholarships  being  offered  to  enable  the 
child  to  continue  in  school. 

CHICAQO. 

The  Chicago  Vocational  Bureau  was  established  in  1911  by  the  Joint  committee 
for  vocational  supervision,  a  committee  organized  by  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club,  the  Woman's  City  Club,  and  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

In  1913  the  executive  board  of  the  Joint  committee  w^as  enlarged  to  Include 
representatives  from  the  vocational  committee  of  the  City  Club,  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  the  Chicago  Woman's  Aid,  and  representatives  of  in- 
dustry. The  first  year,  one  worker  was  employed  by  the  committee  to  make  a 
study  of  industrial  conditions  and  to  advise  and  place  boys  and  girls  leaving 
school.  At  a  later  date  another  worker  was  added.  From  1913  the  staff  of  the 
vocational  bureau  numbered  four  workers.  The  salaries  of  two  were  paid  by 
the  Joint  committee,  the  third  by  the  Chicago  Woman's  Aid,  and  the  fourth  by 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

In  March,  1913,  the  board  of  education  took  over  the  bureau  to  the  extent  of 
providing  an  office,  with  clerical  assistance  and  telephone  service.  In  March, 
1916.  the  board  of  education  took  over  the  bureau  entirely,  and  has  appointed 
two  vocational  advisers. 

The  definite  and  immediate  purposes  of  the  vocational  bureau  as  thus  estab- 
•  llshed  are: 

First.  To  study  industrial  opportunities  open  to  boys  and  girls  with  respect 
to  wages  and  the  requirements  necessary  to  enter  an  occupation;  the  age  at 
which  l)eglnner8  enter  the  occupations;  the  nature  of  the  work;  the  chances 
for  advancement  and  develdjpment — In  short,  to  gather  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  information  regarding  Industrial  conditions,  In  order  to  advise  boys 
and  girls  and  to  give  them  a  start  In  their  careers  as  w^orkers. 

Second.  To  advise  the  children  about  to  leave  school  and  to  urge  them  to  re- 
main in  school  when  possible. 

Third.  When  every  effort  to  retain  them  in  school  has  falle<l,  to  place  in  po- 
sitions those  children  who  need  assistance  in  securing  employment. 

Fourth.  To  follow  up  and  supervise  every  child  who  has  been  placed,  advis- 
ing him  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  further  training. 
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FALL  RIVEB,  MASS.^ 

The  work  of  vocational  guidance  was  started  at  the  Technical  High  School 
in  1915-16. 

The  following  outline  gives  tlie  principal  directions  in  which  l)eginnings  have 
heen  made : 

(a)  Instruction  of  teachera 

(6)  Introduction  of  the  study  of  community  civics  and  occupations. 

(c)  Placement  and  follow-up  of  pupils  at  work. 

(d)  Educational  and  vocational  advice. 

(e)  A  study  of  reasons  for  leaving  school. 

if)  A  study  of  graduates  who  have  attended  higher  institutions. 
ig)  Attempts  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  school — 

(1)  To  meet  local  industrial  needs. 

(2)  To  provide  prevocational  training. 

Instruction  of  teachers. — ^Early  in  the  current  school  year  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  faculty  was  invited  to  address  the  teachers  of  the  school  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  aims  of  vocational  guidance.  This  meeting  was  designed  to  encour- 
age all  the  teachers  to  devote  more  thought  to  the  possibilities  of  giving  the 
present  curriculum  such  a  trend  as  to  bring  about  a  wiser  choice  of  vocations 
on  tlie  part  of  the  pupils.  Discussions  in  faculty  meetings  followed  from  the 
interest  aroused  at  that  time  and  immediate  results  were  secured  in  several 
departments.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  English  and  history  depart- 
ments and  of  some  of  the  shop,  household  economics,  and  science  courses. 
I^ter  in  the  year  another  speaker  was  invited  to  address  the  faculty  on  the 
same  subject,  and  the  matter  was  kept  alive  by  discussions  and  by  encourag- 
ing teachers  to  visit  schools  where  work  of  this  kind  is  being  carried  on.    . 

Introduction  of  the  study  of  community  civics  and  occupations. — All  first- 
year  classes  are  required  to  take  a  course  In  community  civics,  in  which  consid- 
erable stress  is  laid  upon  study  of  vocations 

For  several  years  members  of  commercial  geography  classes  have  been  asked 
to  prepare  a  long  paper  on  "  The  history  of  my  father's  vocation," 

Various  endeavors  have  been  made  by  the  school  and  by  local  organizations 
with  a  view  to  assisting  students  in  making  a  choice  of  a  higher  institution  or 
apprentice  course.  Under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Fall  River  branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  CJoUegiate  Alumnae,  a  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  which  gives  in- 
formation concerning  collegiate  opportunities  within  the  'reach  of  young  women 
who  graduate  from  the  Fall  River  high  schools. 

Each  member  of  tlie  graduating  class  has  had  one  or  more  conferences  with 
the  principal  or  with  a  teacher  who  has  been  delegated  to  do  this  work.  Advice 
has  been  given  as  to  tlie  choice  of  a  college  or  of  an  apprentice  course,  and  in* 
some  Instances  changes  have  been  made  in  the  pupils*  program  to  insure  the 
right  kind  of  pr^;Muration  for  the  course  elected.  Conferences  are  being  held 
now  with  all  members  of  the  third-year  class  in  order  to  determine  w^hether 
they  i^ould  change  to  the  Classical  High  School*  for  the  last  year  of  prepara- 
tion, or  what  course  should  be  pursued  if  they  are  to  remain  in  the  Technical 
High  School. 

Throughout  tlie  year  frequent  conferences  have  been  held  with  students  in 
every  class,  and  whenever  the  case  appeared  to  warrant  it  changes  in  individual 
programs  or  adjustments  have  been  made  immediately.  The  utmost  freedom 
has  been  exercised  in  changing  pupils  from  one  course  to  another  where  it 
was  obvious  that  the  failure  was  due  to  lack  of  talent  for  the  work  and  not 
to  laziness  or  inattention. 

1  From  a  paper  by  Roy  Kelley,  formerly  principal  of  ttie  XechQical  High  School,  now 
director  of  the  vocation  bureau,  Harvard  Univereity. 
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A  study  of  the  reasons  for  leaving  school. — When  pupils  are  absent  for  any 
lenj^h  of  time,  or  signify  their  intention  to  leave  school,  every  effort  is  made 
to  discover  tbe  real  reason  for  leaving.  Parents  are  urged  to  come  to  the 
school  to  talk  with  the  principal  or  with  the  teachers  whenever  it  appears 
that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  keeping  a  student  in  school. 

Pufnls  entering  Mgher  institutions, — ^The  Technical  High  School  aims  to  dis- 
cover the  pupil  to  himself.  It  provides  opportunities,  both  mental  and  manual, 
by  which  the  pupil  can  test  for  himself  his  fitness  and  liking  for  the  various 
openings. In  business  and  industrial  life. 

POMONA,   CAI. 
L.  W.  Bartlett,  director  of  vocational  guidance. 

Vocational  guidance  a.s  organized  in  the  schools  of  Pomona,  Cal.,  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  if  education  is  a  preparation  for  life  the  essentials  of  vocations 
In  which  the  pupils  will  find  life  should  be  emphasized  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  preparation.  To  this  end  an  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  industrial 
information  into  the  lower  grades  through  stories  of  industries-,  talks  by  repre- 
sentatives of  vocations,  etc. 

The  personal  element  is  stimulated  by  means  of  a  record  card,  which  is  usoti 
throughout  the  grades.  Upon  it  are  entered  such  items  as  qualities,  aptitudes. 
environment,  use  of  spare  time,  health,  after-school  plans,  etc.  The  informa- 
tion for  this  large  card  is  obtained  from  smaller  cards  which  teadiers  fill 
out  for  all  pupils  every  year  and  from  personal  intervie\\'s  with  the  pupils. 

In  the  high  school  speakers  address  the  student  body  or  groups  of  studt'nts. 
and  in  other  ways  the  life  motive  is  kept  before  the  students. 

To  assist  the  pupil  through  this  period  a  course  in  life  career  is  given  in 
the  ninth  year;  and  because  many  of  the  pupil's  problems  are  individual  each 
is  given  a  personal  interview.   ^ 

There  is  another  phase  of  vocational  guidance  in  the  Pomona  schools  that  i.s 
meeting  with  good  results.  A  great  effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  the  leakage 
from  the  schools.  The  problem  is  not  so  much  to  find  jobs  for  those  who 
drop  out  as  to  hold  the  pupils  In  school  until  better  prepared  for  participation 
in  vocational  life.  To  this  end  each  pupil  who  Is  thinking  of  leaving  or  who 
does  leave  is  interviewed  In  an  attempt  to  right  the  misunderstanding  which  is 
often  the  cause.     Many  are  thus  saved. 
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CANCE FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Tlje  present  study  has  concerned  itself  almost  wholly  with  voca- 
tioniil  ^lidance  and  the  public  schools  in  the  United  State&  Flxcept 
for  incidental  mention  the  foreign  developments  have  been  disre- 
^arde^l,  the  system  abroad  having  been  carefully  described  in  a 
previous  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  F^ucation.^  Recent  English 
experience,  however,  has  been  so  important  and  so  illuminating  in  its 
Ic^iS'^ns  for  the  United  States  that  a  separate  discussion  will  be  given 
to  it  in  this  chapter. 

On  July  25  and  26,  1017,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Board  of 
Education  office  in  London  on  the  Choice  of  Employment  Act.* 
Thr^se  present  included  representatives  and  officers  of  local  education 
authorities  exercising  or  likely  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  act.    The  object  of  the  conference  was — 

Uf  consider  the  need  for  extending  the  work  carried  out  under  the  act,  which 
ernfK>werM  local  education  authorities  to  make  arrangements  for  giving  to  boys 
It  rid  girlH  under  17  years  of  age  assistance  with  res(t)ect  to  the  choice  of  suit- 
able employment,  by  means  of  tlie  collection  and  the  communication  of  infor- 
mation, and  the  fumisliing  of  advice/ 

An  aU-important  prohUm, — In  his  introductory  address  the  Hon. 
II.  A,  L.  Fisher,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  described  the 
problem  before  the  conference  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  sphere  of  educational  endeavor.    He  said : 

Tiiere  are,  of  course,  some  districts  in  England  where  this  problem  of  draft- 
ing scIkkj]  children  into  Industry  solves  itself.  There  are  some  towns  where 
there  is  a  predominant  iiulustry  which  naturally  absorbs  aU,  or  the  greater 
part,  of  the  available  child  labor.  The  factory  gates  are  open;  Industry  is 
almr^Ht  here<iitary,  and  there  is  a  constant  and  unimpeded  flow  of  child  labor 
from  the  s^.'hools  into  the  factories. 

WJi<*tlier  this  automatic  procoss  be  desirable  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
dct»»rnilne.  But  these  districts  are  in  a  minority.  In  a  very  large  part  of 
Kpjriand  tJicre  is  a  great  body  of  child  labor  which  may  be  diverted  eitiier  into 
thiy  chanripl  or  into  that  channel  according  to  the  presence  of  a  directing 
i\VLv\n'y\  and  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  social  importance  that  in  every  district 

«  Itlooniflr-ld,  Thft  School  and  the  Start  in  Life.  (Educ.  Bui.,  1014,  No.  4.)  See  also 
the   H»mo  author's  Vocational   Guidance  of  Youth. 

«Thp  English  Juvenile  employment  woric  is  organissed  under  two  acts:  The  Labor 
ExchnnKe  Act  of  1908  and  the  liMucatlon  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act  of  1910.  For  the- 
text  of  the  two  acts  see  Bloomfleld,  The  School  and  the  Start  in  Life. 

*  Great  Britain,  Board  of  Education.  Papers  read  at  a  conference  on  the  Choice  of 
Employment  Act.     (Circular  1012,  p.  3.) 
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where  these  conditions  prevail  there  shall  be  an  intelligent  and  watchful 
agency  prepared  to  divert  labor  into  those  channels  of  work  which  are  likely 
to  be  most  fruitful,  and  to  divert  it  from  channels  which  lead  nowhere  and 
are  likely  to  be  barren. 

The  schools  and  the  war. — Mr.  Fisher  emphasized  the  need  for 
enlightenment  of  all  classes  of  the  public  as  to  the  value  of  education. 
He  showed  how  industry  had  made  inroads  upon  the  schools  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  first  the  shortage  of  labor  became  apparent, 
a  raid  was  made  upon  the  schools,  a  great  raid,  a  successful  raid,  a  raid  started 
by  a  large  body  of  unreflecting  opinion.  The  result  of  that  raid  upon  the  schools 
has  been  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cliildren  in  this  country  have  been 
prematurely  withdrawn  from  school,  and  have  suffered  an  irreparable  damage 
which  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  us  hereafter  adequately  to  repair.  That 
is  a  very  grave  and  distressing  symptom.  We  even  find  magistrates  up  and 
down  the  country  giving  the  weight  of  their  authority  to  the  proposition  that 
children  of  11  years  of  age  may  be  safely  withdrawn  from  scliool  and  drafted 
into  industry  on  the  ground  that  Industry  is  a  matter  of  national  imi)ortance, 
and  with  the  implication  that  education  is  not  a  matter  of  national  importance. 

^    "    *  THE  WORK  IN  YORK. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Five  Years'  Work  and  Its  Eesults,"  D.  S. 
Crichton,  chairman  of  the  York  juvenile  employment  committee, 
gave  an  account  of  the  work  in  York  since  the  opening  of  the  Juvenile 
Employment  Bureau  in  1912.  Mr.  Crichton  described  the  conditions 
in  York  and  the  functions  of  the  Juvenile  Employment  Bureau  as 
follows : 

Tlie  population  of  the  city  of  York  is  82,282,  of  whom  14,193  are  in  attendance 
at  the  elementary  day  schools.  The  outflow  of  children  from  the  schools  Is 
about  1,300  annually,  so  that  there  are  about  4,000  children  between  14  and  17 
years  of  age  in  the  city.  The  bureau  is  the  means  whereby  the  school  system 
and  the  industrial  system  are  to  be  linked  up;  its  essential  duty  is  to  guide 
the  school-leaving  children  with  a  ^iew  to  their  Industrial  employment.  Its 
particular  functions  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

(1)  To  advise  boys  and  girls  as  to  what  work  they  are  fitted  for  by  their 

ability,  tastes,  character,  and  education. 

(2)  To  supervise,  if  necessary,  the  young  worker  after  he  is  placed. 

(3)  To  give  advice  and  information  to  children  as  to  a  proper  course  of 

further  education. 

(4)  To  gather  information  about  local  industries  upon  which  to  base  advice 

to  applicants  for  employment. 

(5)  To  register  applicants  and  bring  them  into  touch  with  employers. 

Work  of  the  6t/r^aw.— Between  1912  and  1917  a  total  of  6,221  can- 
didates for  employment  were  handled  by  the  bureau.  Of  the  appli- 
cants, 3,088  made  application  either  immediately  on  leaving  school 
or  within  a  year  thereafter.  The  total  number  reported  leaving 
school  was  5,258,  so  that  approximately  58  per  cent  of  those  leaving 
school  sought  work  through  the  agency  of  the  bureau.     Mr.  Crichton 
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points  out  that  in  nKM-e  than  2,000  cases  a  parent  accompanied  th« 
child  in  making  inquiries  about  employment. 

Some  of  the  special  investigations  made  by  Uie  York  oommittea 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Inquiry  as  to  which  occupations  are  responsible  for  throwing 
boys  of  from  17  to  21  years  of  age  on  the  labor  market 

2.  Employment  of  sdiool  children  out  of  schocd  hours. 

3.  Inquiries  into  the  industrial  careers  of  boys  in  relation  to  their 
standard  of  educational  attainment. 

4.  Inquiries  into  the  careers  of  applicants  for  employment  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  16  years. 

5.  Juvenile  employment  after  the  war. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Crichton  from  the  work  in  York 
are  that  the  plan  has  undoubtedly  given  children  and  their  parents 
better  facilities  for  obtaining  good  employment;  that  it  has,  in  gen- 
eral, satisfied  the  employers;  that  it  has  established  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  employers  and  the  school  authorities;  and 
that  it  has  become  to  a  considerable  extent  an  "  intelligent  department 
with  regard  to  the  requirements  of  adolescents  and  the  possibilities  of 
meeting  these  requirements." 

THE  AUTIIORITY  AND  THE  JUVENILE. 

Duplication  of  authority  in  handling  juveniles,  and  the  ineffective- 
ness of  optional  provisions,  were  the  main  points  in  the  paper  read 
at  the  conference  by  Spurlej'  Hey,  director  of  education  for  Man- 
chester. His  contribution  included  a  report  of  the  Manchester  in- 
quiry into  the  out-of-school  employment  of  school  children  and  a 
suggested  program  for  reconstruction. 

Suggestions  for  reconstruction, — X%  the  result  of  his  experience 
with  juvenile  employment  plans  in  three  cities,  Mr.  Hey  makes  the 
following  suggestions:  ^ 

(1)  That  there  should  be  one  central  autliority  (the  Board  of  Education) 
and  one  local  authority  (the  local  education  authority)  for  all  matters  relating 
specifically  to  the  general  education  and  training  of  juveniles  from  3  to  18 
years  of  age. 

(2)  Tliat  the  powers  of  educational  control  and  supervision  now  possessed 
by  the  home  office,  the  local  government  board,  the  board  of  trade,  In  respect 
of  such  Juveniles  should  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

(3)  That  the  transference  of  educational  powers  from  certain  Government 
departments  to  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  followed  in  the  local  areas 
by  a  similar  transference  of  control  and  supervision  to  the  local  educatiou 
authorities. 

(4)  That  the  adoption  of  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1910. 
f^hould  be  made  compulsory  upon  all  local  education  authbrlties. 

(5)  That  the  juvenile  advisory  committees,  at  present  in  operation,  should 
be  aboiiA«lied  or  merged  into  choice  of  employment  schemes 
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(6)  That  choice  o^  employment  committees  should,  as  a  part  of  their 
duties,  he  required  to  formulate  and  carry  Into  effect  schemes  for  aftercare. 

(7)  That  any  new  legislation  set  up  to  deal  with  day-continuation  schools 
should  he  compulsory  in  character  and  subject  to  the  administration  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  local  education  authority. 

(8)  That  some  development  of  evening-play  centers  Is  desirable  on  belmlf  of 
children  who  have  left  the  elementary  school,  that  such  development  should 
be  on  the  lines  of  clubs,  and  that  such  facilities  will  be  especially  needed  upon 
the  introduction  of  any  scheme  of  part-time  compiflsory  day  continuation  classes. 

(9)  That  legislation  should  be  introduced  making  it  illegal  to  employ  chil- 
dren systematically  for  wages  before  14  years  of  age;  or,  in  the  alternative, 
that  the  adoption  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903, 
should  be  made  compulsory  upon  all  local  education  authorities. 

UNDESIRABLE  EMPLOYMENTS. 

•*Tlie  wider  and  deeper  one's  knowledge  of  trades  and  occupa- 
tions becomes,  and  tlie  more  experienced  one  is  in  j)lacing  boys  and 
girls  in  situations,  the  less  one  is  inclined  to  make  sweeping  condem- 
nations of  particular  employments  or  unqualified  approval  of 
others,'*  Mr.  H.  Norwood,  of  the  Birmingham  central  care  com- 
mittee, in  his  paper  on  "  Undesirable  Employments."  Mr.  Norwood 
described  the  more  usual  adverse  features  of  employments  under  the 
heads  of  (1)  Repetition  work;  (2)  warehouse  work,  etc.;  (3)  errand 
and  messenger  boys;  (4)  dirty  trades  and  occupations;  (5)  heavy 
work;  (6)  seasonal  trades;  (7)  overcrowded  employments;  (8)  mis- 
collaneoTis  undesirable  employments. 

"  Repetition  work?'^ — ^In  Mr.  Norwood's  observation  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  present-day  juvenile  employment  is  that  "  such  a  vast  amount 
of  it  involves  no  graduated  training  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
time" ;  that  most  of  the  work  is  so  limited  in  scope  and  monotonous 
in  operation  as  to  stunt  growth.  Mr.  Norwood  showed  how  necessary 
it  is  to  be  constantly  warning  parents  of  these  facts,  giving  it  as  his 
opinion  that ''  there  is  no  more  acute  problem  and  no  more  discourag- 
ing experience  to  the  juvenile  employment  office"  than  that  of  the 
constant  stream  of  boys  and  girls  16  to  18  years  of  age  who,  having 
reached  the  end  of  their  cheapness  to  employers  at  merely  mechanical 
processes,  come  back  to  the  employment  office  for  new  jobs. 

Education  through  work. — ^Mr.  Norwood  concludes  with  a  plea  for 
more  general  recognition  of  the  educational  effects  and  possibilities 
of  the  boys'  and  girls'  work.    He  says : 

We  are  too  apt  to  regard  schooling  as  education  and  education  as  fiuisliing 
with  schooling,  which,  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  Properly  considered,  the  boy 
on  going  to  work  changes  the  sphere  and  the  means  of  his  education.  Some 
employments  are  much  better  than  others  from  this  point  of  view,  but  none  is 
without  effect  I  hope  that  when  the  day  part-time  schools  come,  a  determined 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  tlie  interest  of  the  employers  in  the  schools,  and 
sorely  ft  is  inconceivable  that  the  school  authorities  will  be  indifferent  to  what 
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the  pupils  are  doing  in  the  works.  The  best  can  not  be  done  for  the  boys  and 
girls  unless  there  is  close  coperation  between  the  two,  and  coordination,  so 
far  as  may  be,  between  the  education  in  the  school  and  in  the  works.  With  a 
recognition  of  the  bearing  of  the  one  on  the  other,  and  of  both  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  boy,  we  may  hope  to  see  much-improved  and  l)etter- 
planned  schemes  of  training  in  the  industries,  whether  apprenticeship  in  a 
modified  form  is  revived  or  not,  and  we  may  further  hope  to  see  a  saner  r^ard 
for  the  physical,  hygienic,  and  moral  conditions  in  the  works. 

Demobilization  and  the  juvenile  workers. — ^The  remaining  papers 
at  the  conference  were  given  over  to  the  perils  of  demobilization, 
aftercare,  and  the  application  of  the  choice  of  employment  act  to 
rural  areas. 

In  his  paper  on  the  perils  of  demobilization  K'.  A.  Bray,  chairman 
of  the  London  juvenile  advisory  committee,  dealt  with  three 
questions:  (1)  Effects  of  the  war  on  juvenile  employment;  (2)  the 
problem  of  demobilization;  (3)  the  part  to  be  played  by  juvenile 
employment  committees  in  assisting  boys  and  girls  to  pass  through 
the  demobilization  period  with  a  minimum  of  danger. 

Juvenile  employment  and  the  war, — Mr.  Bray  describes  the  war 
situation  as  it  affects  juvenile  employment  in  the  following  words: 

(1)  With  industry  mobilized  for  war  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the 
distribution  of  occupations  among  juveniles.  Boys  in  numbers  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  have  entered  engineering  shops  and  are  engaged  in  producing  muni- 
tions. Girls  are  similarly  employed,  and  are  also  replacing  boys  in  office  and 
messenger  work,  while  they  have  largely  forsaken  the  ordinary  women's  occu- 
pations, such  as  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  domestic  service. 

(2)  There  has,  on  the  whole,  been  some  decrease  in  the  opportunities  for 
training  in  the  workshops.  Boys  and  girls  who  would  in  ordinary  times  liave 
entered  an  occupation  with  good  prospects  of  learning  a  trade  are  taking  up 
employment  altogether  uneducative.  On  the  other  liand,  boys  who  would  have 
become  messengers  and  office  youths  are  now  engaged  on  work  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  education,  is  certainly  not  less,  and  possibly  more,  valuable  than 
their  normal  employment. 

(3)  It  will  certainly  be  found  that  in  the  long  run  the  health  of  the  JuvenUe 
worker  has  suffered.  Apart  from  the  unsuitability  of  many  of  the  new  occu- 
pations, the  long  hours  and  the  frequent  night  work  of  those  engaged  on  muni- 
tions are  a  serious  strain  on  the  boy  and  the  girl. 

(4)  The  war  has  made  life  very  difficult  for  the  youthful  workers,  and  their 
character  has  suffered. 

Demobilization. — JFor  juvenile  workers  demobilization  will  render 
change  of  occupation  necessary  on  a  large  scale,  in  Mr.  Bray's  view. 
Mr.  Bray  anticipates  that  in  certain  districts  a  third  or  even  more  of 
the  boy  and  girl  workers  will  be  discharged  and  forced  to  seek  new 
employment.  He  foresees  particularly  the  following  dangers  that 
must  be  recognized  and  met: 

(1)  There  will  be  the  danger  of  Juvenile  unemployment  on  a  large  scale, 
with  the  demoralization  that  necessarily  accompanies  such  unemployment. 

(2)  There  will  be  difficulty  in  boys  who  have  been  engaged  on  munitions 
obtaining  employment    On  the  one  hand,  employers^  familiar  as  they  are  with 
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the  lack  of  training  and  the  absence  of  discipline  which  distlngnisli  such  boys, 
irill  be  reluctant  to  engage  them.     On  the  other  hand,  the  boys  themselves, 
accustomed  as  tbey  have  been  to  high  wages  and  to  a  practically  unlimited  de- 
mand for  their  services,  will  not  readily  accept  employment  at  the  lower  rates  of 
wages  wldch  must  necessarily  follow  the  termination  of  the  war. 

(3)  There  will  be  danger  of  the  boys  and  girls,  if  left  without  assistance, 
taking  up  work  for  which  they  are  not  best  suited.  On«the  one  hand,  there  will 
be  the  tendency  in  accentuated  form  to  Judge  the  value  of  a  vacancy  by  the 
pecuniary  advantages  offered.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  those  who  may 
be  experiencing  the  pinch  of  economic  pressure,  there  will  be  the  tendency  to 
accept  the  first  work  that  offers  in  order  to  start  earning  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment.  The  danger  of  unguided  choice  during  demobilization  is  serious. 
(4)  There  is  the  danger  to  the  children  leaving  school  during  the  period 
of  industrial  dislocation  following  the  war. 

measures  to  meet  the  dangers. — ^Mr.  Bray  gives  an  elaborate  analy- 
sis of  the  measures  that  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  perils  of  de- 
mobilization as  they  affect  juvenile  workers: 

(1)  The  first  essential  in  all  preparation  lies  in  the  task  of  securing  in  every 
district  an  active  JuvenUe  employment  committee. 

(2)  The  first  duty  of  an  active  committee  will  be  to  enlist  the  services  of  a 
body  of  volunteers  drawn  from  pe  chief  social  organizations  in  the  district 

(3)  Preparation  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  demobilization  requires  the 
establishment  of  close  relations  between  the  Juvenile  employment  conunittees 
and  the  employers.  Each  committee  should,  in  cooperation  with  the  employ* 
ment  exchange,  organize  systematic  visiting  of  the  employers  of  the  district. 

(4)  Relations  should  be  established  between  Juvenile  employment  committees 
and  the  welfare  and  health  section  of  the  ministry  of  munitions. 

(5)  During  demobilization  every  effort  should  be  used  to  Induce  children,  free 
to  leave  ^hool,  to  continue  in  attendance. 

Leaflets  should  be  issued  to  teachers  explaining  the  consequences  foUowing  a 
dislocation  of  labor  on  a  large  scale,  the  difliculty  of  children  obtaining  suitable 
employment,  and  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  employment  at  aU.  ' 

(6)  Juvenile  employment  committees  must  have  ready  prepared  a  definite 
scheme  for  dealing  with  the  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girUi  who  will  be  dis- 
placed. 

e7591*— 19 1 


Vin.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 


Vocational  guidance  as  a  modem  movem^it  has  been  traced  in  this 
report  through  the  educational  meetings  of  the  past  dozen  years, 
through  the  more  important  studies  of  school  leaving  in  relation 
to  employment,  made  usually  with  vocational  guidance  motives, 
through  the  developing  literature  of  the  occupations,  which  has  made 
available  the  kind  of  informaticm  necessary  for  reliable  vocational 
direction,  and  through  the  concrete  efforts  to  set  up  adequate  ma- 
chinery for  vocational  guidance  in  a  number  of  communities. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  vocational  guidance  movement  have 
seen  it  broadening  out  until,  originally  signifying  little  more  than 
the  giving  of  limited  counsel  to  individual  seekers  for  employment, 
it  has  come  to  mean  an  important  program  affecting  fundamentally 
both  education  and  industry.  Educationally,  vocational  guidance 
is  bound  up  with  vocational  training,  prevocational  education,  con- 
tinuation school  work,  the  cooperative  plan  of  half-time  work,  the 
Gary  plan,  and  the  junior  high  school,  and,  like  most  of  these,  it 
presupposes  a  complete  remaking  of  education  on  the  basis  of  occu- 
pational demands.  Industrially  it  involves  placement,  employment 
supervision,  specific  attention  to  such  problems  as  labor  turnover  in 
industry,  and  the  education  of  employers  and  the  public  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  guidance  as  a  public  function  to  be  carried  out  through 
the  school. 

The  studies  of  school  leaving  and  employment  were  considered  in 
some  detail  in  this  report,  because  it  is  largely  from  them  that  the 
vocational  guidance  movement  derives  its  inspiration.  These  studies 
are  in  entire  agreement  in  showing  that  the  untimely  entrance  of 
boys  and  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age  into  industry  is  due  mainly 
to  dissatisfaction  with  school  and  to  economic  pressure,  the  latter 
cause  occupying  a  much  less  important  place  than  popular  opinion 
assigns  to  it.  Both  causes  suggest  the  school's  responsibility  and 
opportunity  in  guidance.  They  indicate  the  need  for  educational 
guidance  that  will  keep  the  boy  and  girl  longer  in  school;  they  call 
for  a  modification  of  school  programs  and  school  methods  aild  an 
expansion  of  continuation  school  work;  they  imply  the  need  for  a 
still  more  general  form  of  vocational  enlightenment  that  will  make 
parents  and  children  see  that  inability  to  "  afford  "  adequate  educa- 
tion for  life  is  on  a  par  with  inability  to  pay  for  proper  food,  cloth- 
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ingj  and  shelter  to  maintain  health.  The  studies  of  school  leaving 
and  employment  are  further  in  agreement  in  showing  that  with  few 
exceptions  the  occupations  open  to  boys  and  girls  14  to  16  years  of 
age  are  of  the  sort  that  provide  no  advancement  beyond  the  lowest 
living  wage. 

The  need  for  guidance  established,  the  next  step  was  constructive 
studies  of  the  occupations.  Census  material  was  interpreted  and 
utilized ;  vocational  pamphlets  were  prepared  after  consultation  with 
employers  and  workers  and  after  investigation  of  the  occupations. 
Federal  and  State  Governments  and  private  foundations  published 
studies  of  conditions  in  the  trades.  Later,  vocational  surveys,  made 
to  secure  a  proper  basis  for  a  program  of  vocational  training,  began 
to  go  into  the  analysis  of  occupations  and  processes,  thus  furnishing 
invaluable  material  for  an  miderstanding  of  the  requirements  for 
positions.  This  has  led  to  a  wealth  of  reliable  information  in  acces- 
sible form  superior  to  anything  available  before,  and  has  made  pos- 
sible an  approach  to  industry  by  the  school  that  would  have  been 
inconceivable  a  few  years  ago. 

School  nse  of  this  newer  vocational  material  is  a  problem  on  which 
vocational  guidance  is  now  working.  At  least  four  direct  methods  of 
presenting  vocational  information  to  pupils  are  recognized — through 
vocational  talks,  through  vocational  pamphlets,  through  English 
and  civics  classes,  and  through  the  "  life-career  class "  in  vocations. 
More  important  still  is  the  utilization  by  the  school  of  occupational 
data  as  tlie  basis  for  curricular  adjustment  and  content  material  in  all 
subjects,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  school  grade. 

Examination  of  guidance  plans  in  typical  communities  shows 
little  uniformity.  In  Boston,  vocational  guidance  under  private  aus- 
pices furnished  pioneer  training,  research,  and  propaganda  service. 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  what  is  now  a  fairly  complete  organi- 
zation of  guidance  as  part  of  the  public-school  system,  under  a  quali- 
fied director.  In  Cincinnati  research  has  remained  the  dominant 
note.  In  New  York,  volunteer  agencies  have  been  largely  depended 
upon,  and  the  emphasis  has  been  upon  placement.  Grand  Rapids 
continues  to  serve  as  a  model  for  many  conamunities,  the  plan  for 
vocational  information  through  English  courses  being  adaptable  to 
nearly  every  type  of  school  system.  Chicago  has  taken  over  officially 
the  placement  work  formerly  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  pliil- 
anthropic  agencies.  Boston  is  still  the  only  city  of  any  size  that  has 
a  vocational  counselor  in  every  school. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

A  survey  of  the  field  leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 
1.  Vocational  guidance  in  the  public  schools  is  not  to  be  confined 
to  individual  counseling  by  a  vocation  bureau  or  by  a  teacher,  but  is 
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to  be  regarded  as  a  mov^nent  having  as  its  purpose  a  better  distri- 
bution of  human  service.  It  implies  broadening  the  program  of 
studies  to  include  a  systematic  study  of  the  industrial  organization  of 
society.  "The  thought  of  vocational  guidance  must  live  in  every 
phase  of  educational  work  from  its  earliest  beginnings." 

2.  Study  of  individual  aptitudes  has  made  relatively  slow  progress. 
Vocational  psychology,  while  of  high  promise  to  the  vocational  guid- 
ance movement,  is  not  yet  regarded,  even  by  psychologists,  as  of 
much  direct  value  in  any  system  of  vocational  guidance  for  schools. 

8.  It  is  in  the  field  of  occupational  information  that  most  progress 
has  been  made.  The  important  developments  in  this  field  have  made 
possible  a  variety  of  successful  plans  for  imparting  vocational  infor- 
mation to  pupils  in  school. 

4.  The  most  hopeful  next  step  in  guidance  work  is  the  interesting 
of  teachers  in  the  world  of  occupations.  A  program  of  vocational 
guidance  for  any  school  system  implies  teachers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  modern  industry,  who  have  studied  social  move- 
ments, and  who  believe  in  the  worthiness  of  all  human  service. 
Teachers  are  logical  agents  of  society  in  making  its  work  known. 

5.  The  general  public  will  need  to  be  educated  to  the  importance  of 
schooling,  and  particularly  to  the  necessity  of  differentiated  courses. 
Employers  and  labor  leaders  will  need  to  be  utilized  as  cooperating 
factors  in  bringing  the  school  and  industry  together  in  such  a  way 
as  to  result  in  better  industry  and  a  better  school. 

6.  Systems  of  vocational  guidance  for  large  cities  will  usually 
grow  out  of  vocational  education,  though  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  subordinated  to  it.  An  assistant  superintendent  or  a  special 
director  should  be  in  charge  and  should  have  considerable  latitude  in 
regard  to  making  suggestions  for  other  departments  of  the  school 
system.  In  smaller  cities  vocational  guidance  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  superintendent. 

7.  Communities  initiating  systems  of  vocational  guidance  should 
be  particularly  careful  to  use  the  services  of  existing  social  agencies. 
Vocational  guidance  touches  so  many  phases  of  human  life  and  labor 
that  practically  every  social  agency  can  make  some  contribution  to  it 

8.  Vocational  guidance  has  special  significance  for  the  United 
States  in  the  light  of  problems  raised  by  the  war.  Notwithstanding 
the  repeated  warnings  given  by  England  and  France,  entirely  tod 
many  boys  and  girls  are  leaving  school  to  go  into  industry  because 
of  the  lure  of  high  wages.  The  school  should  do  its  best  to  keep 
as  many  as  possible.  Over  those  who  go  into  employment  it  should 
exercise  supervision,  following  them  up  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming 
some  of  them  for  education  when  the  war  employment  is  past.  The 
school  can  route  many  of  the  boys  into  more  permanent  lines  of 
work,  and  can  emphasize  the  value  of  training  both  for  temporary 
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war  service  and  for  the  reconstruction  period  after  the  war.  To 
help  effectively  in  this  movement  the  schools  must  establish  con- 
tacts few  of  them  now  have  with  labor  unions,  employers,  and  the 
general  public.  It  is  only  by  being  thus  equipped  that  the  public 
schools  can  take  the  leadership  in  a  movement  as  fundamental  as 
that  for  vocational  guidance,  which  has  within  it  the  possibilities 
for  a  complete  reorganization  of  industrial  and  social  life. 
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^  ttcnlar  yalne  to  teachers  and  specialists.     Bscb  title  la  accompanied  by  a  brief  de- 
scriptive annotation. 

Omaha  Public  Library.  Choosing  a  career.  (A  list  of  a  few  of  the  most  use- 
ful books  on  vocational  guidance  for  both  teachers  and  pupils.)  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Alumnae.    Vocational  guidance  section. 

Richards,  C.  R     Selected  bibliograpliy  on  industrial  education.    Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  1907.    32  p.  8*.     (National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education.     Bulletin  No.  2.) 
Contains  some  references  of  historical  interest  for  vocational  guidance. 

United  States.    Bureau  of  Education.    List  of  references  on  vocational  guid- 
ance.    Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1914.    6  p.  8* 
LeaOet  lists  of  **  recent  references  "  are  added  from  time  to  time. 

ITiiIversUy  of  Chicago.     Vocational  guidance  bibliography.     11  p.     [1916.] 
"  Recent  books,  magaain^  articles,  reports  and  balletinB.** 

f .  General  Books, 

lUoonifloId,   Meyer.    Readings  in  vocational  guidance.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co., 

1015. 

A  Nourco  book  for  tbe  movement.  Brings  together  many  articles  not  otherwise 
accessible. 

■    ~   -  Youth,  school,  and  vo<\ition.    Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1915. 

Itevlsion  of  his  Vocational  guidance  of  youth  (Riverside  Educational  Monographs, 
1011)    with  a<1ditlonal  material. 

Kspoo^illy  helpful  in  it$<  statement  of  the  foreign  experience  and  in  its  "sugges- 
ted material/*  schedules,  specimens  of  talks,  etc.  x 

The  vt>ontlonal  guidance  of  youth.  Boston  (etc.),  Houghton  Mifflin  Ck)., 
11)11.  123  I),  12*.  (Riverside  Kducatiouai  Monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Ruz- 
zallo.) 

Still  a  yalnable  introductory  book.  Tbe  data  contained  in  this  volume,  with  other 
of  tlu»  Bloomfleld  material,  hare  been  brought  together  in  "  Youtii,  school,  aud 
vocation." 

Hi  ewer,  John  M.  The  vocational  guidance  movement  New  York,  Macmiilan, 
1918. 

A  suggestive  study  of  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  the  movement,  wlt?i  jjood 
discunMon  of  educational  guidance,  couuscling,  and  the  work  of  typical  bureaus. 
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Davis,  Jesse  B.    Vocational  and  moral  guidance.    Boston,  Glnn  &  Co.,  1915. 

OutUnes  the  problem  of  TocatioDal  guidance  In  connection  witb  the  transforma- 
tion at  present  taking  place  in  the  edacatlonal  system.  Of  special  value  to  school- 
men are  the  Tarlona  "  contributions  "  from  coworkers  collected  in  Part  II.  Intended 
especially  for  teachers  of  English. 

Moore,  Harry  H.     The  Youth  and  the  Nation.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1917. 

An  attempt  to  utilise  tlie  yocatiooal  motive  in  interesting  boys  in  types  of  social 
service. 
Parsons,   Frank.      Choosing  a  vocation.     Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin   Co.,  1900. 
165  p. 

The  flrst  modern  book  on  vocational  guidance.  Its  aim:  **To  point  out  practical 
steps  that  can  be  taken  ...  in  the  selection  of  a  vocation,  the  preparation  for 
it  and  uie  transition  from  school  to  school." 

Puffer,  J.  Adams.     Vocational  guidance.    Chicago,  Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  1914. 

An  attractive  t>ook  with  many  illustrations  of  practical  types  of  education,  ^ome 
of  the  guidance  theory  has  been  seriously  QueBtioned  because  of  the  vlewH  on 
heredity  and  personal  characteristics. 

Richards,  Claude.    The  man  of  to-morrow.    Chicago,  Press  of  Hillison  &  Etten 
Co.,  1917. 

A  summarlxation  of  various  books,  good  and  bad,  on  vocational  guidance.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Genepal  Board  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

S.  Books  on  Vocational  Training  with  Section  on  Vocational  Guidance. 

I>ean,  Arthur  D.    The  worker  and  the  State.    New  York,  Century  Co.,  1910. 
355  p. 

Contains  especially  good  chapters  In  "The  educational  significance  of  modern  in- 
dustry ••  ;  "  Women  In  home  and  industry  "  ;  and  "  Education  for  wasted  years." 

Gillette,  J.  M.    Vocational  education.    New  York,  American  Book  Co.,  1910. 

Contains  important  references  to  vocational  guidance  problems,  (p.  9;  96; 
107-21.) 

J^PPf  John  A.,  and  Mote,  Carl  H.    lienrning  to  earn.    Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs- 
MerrlU  Co.,  1915.    378  p. 

Ch.  XIV,  p.  262-S4,  gives  a  summary  of  the  demand  for  vocational  guidance. 
Leake,  Albert  H.    Industrial  education,  its  problems,  methods,  and  dangers. 
Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  11913]. 
Vocational  guidance  is  treated,  p.  149-62. 

lieavitt,  Frank  M.    Examples  of  industrial  education.    Boston,  Glnn  &  Co.,  1912. 
330  p. 

Chapter  XVI  (p.  235-266)  describes  vocational  guidance  in  Boston,  Grand  Rapids, 
New  York,  and  Cincinnati. 

Weeks,   Ruth   Mary.    The  people's   school.    A   study   in   vocational   training. 
Boston,  New  York  fete.],  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  [1912],    208  p.    12^     (River 
side  Educational  Monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo.) 
Has  a  short  section  dealing  with  vocational  guidance. 

4'  Official  Reports  and  Proceedings. 

Canada.  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Education. 

Vocational   guidance.     In  its   Report   of  the  Commissioners.     .  .  .    l'913. 

P«rt  II.    p.  394-^08. 
Qreat  Britain.    Board  of  Education.    Papers  read  at  a  conference  on  the  Choice 

of  Employment  Act.    Ix>ndon,  1917.     (Circular  1012.) 

Report  of  work  in  different  centers  by  officials  in  char<;e  of  the  enforcement  of  the 

ehoice  of  employment  act.     Particularly  important  for  guidance  problems  arising 

from  the  war. 
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National  ABSociation  of  Ck>rporation  Schools.  Third  annual  convention.  Papers, 
reports,  hihllosraphies,  and  discussions.  (1915.)  New  York,  The  Trow 
Prefls,  1915. 

The  report  by  the  committee  on  rocatlonal  snidance,  with  discoasion  (p.  331-482), 
eompriflcd  a  rairey  of  the  moyement,  with  special  reference  to  commercial  flrma. 
Tabulated  retnnis  on  employment  superrialon  from  58  Anns  are  tncladed. 

National  Conference  on  Vocational  Guidance.  First.  Bston,  November  15-16, 
1910.  See  Survey,  25:  319-20,  November  26, 1910  (Bloomfield,  Meyer) ;  aUo 
School  Review,  19:57-62,  January,  1911  (I^eavitt  F.  M.) 

The  proceedings  of  this  conference  were  printed  only  in  part.  In  addition  to  the 
references  here,  see  Bloomlield,  Readings. 

Second.    New  York,  October  23-26,  1912.    New  York,  Published  by  the 

Secretary,  19ia 

Topics  discossed:  Placement;  Follow-up;  Study  of  occupations;  Scholarships; 
Vocational  analysis;  Opportunities  for  vocational  training;  Methods  of  vocational 
direction ;  and  Relation  of  vocational  guidance  to  employer. 

National  Education  Association.  Vocational  education,  proposed  terminology. 
Presented  by  the  Committee  upon  Vocational  Education  and  Vocational 
Guidance,  July,  1914. 

Section  VIII  (p.  43)  defines  vocational  guidance,  and  section  IX  (p.  44-45)  defines 
and  exemplifies  prevocational  training. 

■  Ck>mmi8Sion  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education.    Report  of 

the  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance.   (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Bulle- 
tin, 1918,  No.  19.) 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Association.  Vocational  guidance.  Papers  pre- 
sented at  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Association, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Ckrtober  21-24,  1913.  Washington,  Government  Print- 
ing OfDce,  1914.  94  p.  8*.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education^  Bulletin,  1914, 
No.  14.) 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  national  conference,  Richmond,  Va.,  Decem- 
ber 7-9, 1914.    Published  by  the  association,  1915. 

United  States.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Vocational  guidance. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1911.    p.  411-W.    8*. 

Beprint  from  the  25th  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
One  of  the  first  surveys  of  the  vocational  guidance  movement.     Describes  chiefly 
the  work  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Vocational  Guidance  Society  of  California.  Annual  report  .^916.]  San 
Francisco,  Mrs.  Mary  Cheney,  secretary. 

5.  Vocational  Guidance  in  Typical  Centers, 

Allen,  Frederick  J.  The  vocation  bureau  and  the  Boston  school  system.  Na- 
tional Municipal  Review,  2 :  108-10,  January,  1913. 

Bate,  W.  G.  Vocational  guidance  in  a  small  city.  American  School  Board 
Journal,  August,  1915. 

How  can  the  faculty  of  a  small  high  school  establish   a  vocational 

guidance  system?    Manual  Training,  17:336-42,  January,  1916. 
A  description  of  the  vocational  guidance  plan  in  Mankato,  Minn. 

Bloomfield,  Meyer,  and  Wentworth,  Laura  F.     The  vocational  counsellor  in 
action.    Survey,  30: 183,  May  3,  1913. 
An  account  of  actual  cases  in  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau.     Illustrated. 

Boston.     Public  Schools.     Report  of  the  superintendent.    Vocational  direction. 

In  hi8  Annual   report,   July,   1010.     p.   109-18.      (School   Document,   No. 

10,  1910.) 
Describes  the  beginnings  of  the  work  In  the  Boston  schools. 
Vocational  counsel.    In  his  Annual  report,  December,  1913.    p. 

146-55.     (School  Document,  No.  10,  1913.) 
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Brooklyn  Vocational  Guidance  Association.     Vocational  guidance  through  the 
school.     (Printed  by  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  the  Boys'  Ulgh  School, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.) 
A  abort  report  of  the  work  of  the  association. 

California  Vocational  Guidance  Association.  Papers  presented  at  a  meeting  of 
the  southern  section.  May  20,  1916.  Junior  Republic,  June,  1916.  (Chlno. 
Cal.) 

Articles  on  meaning  and  purposes  of  vocational  guidance;  the  Industrial  survey, 
etc.,  as  carried  out  in  California. 

Cincinnati.    Public  Schools.    Annual  report,  1915. 

Pages  185-196  describe  the  department  of  civic  and  vocational  service,  including 
the  dvic  and  vocational  league  of  boys'  clubs,  made  up  of  eighth  grade  and  liigh 
school  boys. 

Civic  and  vocational  service,  191&-16. 

Emphasisees  vocational  information,  especially  study  of  local  occupations.  Con- 
tains lists  of  books  for  use  in  study  of  vocations. 

Davis,  Anne  S.  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance.  Chicago,  Bonrd 
of  fidncation  printing  plant,  1016. 

An  important  account  of  vocational  guidance  In  Chicago,  1911-16.  School-leaving 
data  covering  five  years. 

■ Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Supervision,  April  to  October,  1914. 

Educational  Bimonthly,  9 :  200-207,  February,  1915. 

Vocational  guidance  in  Chicago.     General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Twelfth  biennial  convention.    June  9-19,  1914.    Chicago,  III.    Official  re- 
port, 1914.     p.  469-473.     8\ 

Durrell,  Charlton  E.  Vocational  guidance  in  the  Pasadena  high  schooL  Sierra 
Educational  News,  10:196-198,  March,  1914. 

Horton,  D.  W.  A  plan  of  vocational  guidance  for  a  small  city.  School  Review, 
April,    1915. 

De8crit>es  the  organization  of  vocational  guidance  as  carried  out  In  the  Mishawnka, 
Ind..  High  School. 

Jacobs,  Cbarles  L.  An  experiment  in  high-school  vocational  guidance.  Manual 
Training  and  Vocational  Education,  October,  1915,  p.  81-85. 

Describes  the  course  in  "  life-career  study  "  in  the  high  schools  at  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Also  printed  separately. 

Morgan,  I.  B.    Continuation  schools  and  vocation  bureau.    Kansas  City,  Kans., 

public  schools,  1915. 
Passaic,  N.  J.    Department  of  ESducatlon.    The  adviser  system.    In  its  Annual 

report,  1912-13.    p.  50-54. 

Pasadena,  Cal.    City  Schools.    Report  of  the  9ui)erlntendent,  1914. 

Pages  56-58  contain  the  report  of  a  vocational  survey  of  the  students  by  Carl  E. 
Darrell,  vocational  counselor. 

Pomona,  Cal.     Public  Schools.     Vocational  guidance  in  Pomona  city  schools. 
Bulletin,  vocational  guidance  number.     (No.  5,  Mar.  1,  1917.) 
Contains  an  "  outline  for  vocational  thinking  "  and  a  list  of  books. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Public  Schools.    Vocational  Guidance  Department.    Pittsburgh 

School  Bulletin,  7 :  1784-1786,  November,  1913. 
Providence,  R.  I.    School  Committee.    Vocational  talks.    In  its  Report,  1909-1  (T 
p.  59-64. 

Subjects  of  talks  given  the  pupils  not  going  into  high  school  from  eighth  grade,  in 
Providence,  p.  61-62. 
Reed,  Anna  Y.    Vocational  guidance  report,  1913-1916.    Seattle  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 1916. 

A  description  of  the  three  years*  work  in  Seattle. 
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Schmidlapp  Bureau  for  Women  and  Girls.    Report,  June,  1013. 

Describes  work  of  a  bureau  wbose  purpose  Is  "  the  education,  placement,  and  voca- 
tional guidance  of  girls." 

Thompson,  Frank  V.    Vocational  guidance  In  Boston.    In  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association.    Proceedings  of  the  fourth  national  conference,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  December  7-0, 1914.    Published  by  the  association. 
Also  in  School  Review,  23 :  105-112,  February,  1915. 

United  States.    Bureau  of  Education.    Reorganization  of  Bnglish  in  secondary, 
schools.    Washington,   Government  Printing  Office,  1917    (Bulletin,  1917, 
No.  2.) 

Pages  143-47  give  a  good  brief  account  of  the  Grand  Bapids  plan  of  vocational 
guidance  through  courses  in  English  composition. 

Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston.     Vocational  guidance  and  the  work  of  the  Voca- 
tion Bureau  of  Boston.    Boston,  1915.    p.  1-15. 

Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin.    Published  ten  times  a  year  by  the  National 

Vocational  Guidance  Association.    April,  1915,  to  date.    Secretary,  Roy  W. 

Kelley,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Gives  reports  from  various  centers  where  vocational  guidance  Is  attempted. 
Westgate,  C.  E.    Vocational  guidance  in  the  stadium  high  school,  Tacoma, 

Wash.     Manual  Training  and   Vocational   Education,  17:511-14,   March, 

1916. 
Wheatley,  W.  A.    Vocational  Information  for  pupils  in  a  small  city  high  schooL 

School  Review,  23 :  175-80,  March,  1915. 

study  of  vocations  as  carried  out  In  a  half-year  course  in  the  Middletown,  Conn., 
high  school. 

WooUey,  Helen  T.    The  vocation  bureau  of  the  public  schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin,  3 :  2-5,  May-June,  1917. 

Describes  the  three  offices — employment  certificate  office,  placement  office,  and 
department  research — that  are  combined  in  the  Cincinnati  Vocation  Bureau. 

6.  Vocational  Guidance  and  the  Curriculum, 

Dopp,  Katherlne  E.    The  place  of  industries  In  elementary  education.    Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1909. 

Shows  how  knowledge  of  occupations  can  be  given  in  the  early  grades. 

Fletcher,  Alfred  P.    Guidance  by  means  of  a  system  of  differentiated  courses. 

In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.    Bulletin,  1914,  No.  14.    p.  48-52. 
Hancock,  H.    What  course  of  study  should  be  taken  by  a  boy  who  is  entering 

high  school?    School  and  Society,  1:893-900,  June  19,  1915. 

Hanus,  Paul  Henry.    Vocational  guidance  and  public  education.    School  Review, 
19 :  51-56,  January,  1911. 

Declares  that  throughout  the  entire  school  career  "  the  pupil^s  vocational  insight 
and  vocational  purposes  should  be  progressively  developed."  Also  in  Bloomfleld's 
"  Readings." 

I^avltt,  Frank  M.,  and  Brown,  Edith  M.     Prevocational  education  in  the  public 

schools.     Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1915.     245  p. 

An  important  work.  Practical  auggestions  for  modifying  the  ordinary  school 
subjects. 

National  Education  Association.    Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Place  of 
Industries  in  Public  Education.    Published  by  the  iissocintlon,  1910. 

Contains  suggpstlons  for  handwork  In  all  grades  of  schools.  Useful  for  modifica- 
tions of  curriculum  looking  forward  to  vocational  guidance. 
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Rlgbter,  Leonard.  The  curriculum  and  vocational  guidance  BSlementary  School 
Jonrnal,  16 :  36^-60,  March.  1916. 

Discasfles  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  as  the  most  potent  asency  looking 
toward  the  preyentlon  of  miaflte. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  Education.  Lessons  in  community  and  national  life. 
Community  Leaflets,  October  to  May,  1917-18. 

Lesaons  baaed  on  the  industrial  organization  of  society.  Unusually  direct  and 
valuable. 

Wile,  Ira.  Vocational  guidance  and  the  curriculum.  American  Teacher,  4 :  2-7, 
January,  1915. 

Al9o  in  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association.  Proceedings  of  the  fourth 
national  conference,  Richmond,  Va.,  December  7-9,  1914.  Publiahed  by  the  associa- 
tion. 

Williams,  Mary  El.    Guiding  principles  for  a  course  in  industrial  art  for  the 
elementary  schools.     Industrial-art  Mngnzine,  1:99-101,  March,  1914. 
Contains  snggeatlona  for  the  first  three  ^ades. 

7.  Employment  Supervision. 

Barney,  Bdgar  S.    Practical  follow-up  worlt  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute. 

In  Second  Vocational  Guidance  Conference,  New  Yorlc,  October  23-26,  1912. 

Proceedings,  p.  25-26. 
Chatfield,  George  H.    The  difficulties  and  possibilities  of  follow-up  on  a  large 

scale,     in   Second   Vocational   Guidance  Conference,   New   Yorlc,   October 

23-26,  :k912.    Proceedings,  p.  2^-27. 
Chicago  Scliool  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.    Finding  employment  for  children 

who  leave  the  grade  schools  to  go  to  work.    Chicago,  HoIIister  Press,  1911. 
Contains  *'  The  school  and  the  working  child/'  by  Breckinridge  and  Abbott,  and 

**  Preliminary   report  on   opportunities  of  employment."     (Dayis.)     Selected   bibli- 
ography.'* 

Leavltt,  Frank  M.  Cooperation  of  the  school  in  reducing  child  labor.  Manual 
Training  and  Vocational  Education  — ,  344-60,  May,  1914.  (Addresses  at 
meeting  of  National  Child  I^abor  Committee,  New  Orleans,  March  15-18, 
1914.) 

Deacrlbes  employment  supervision  by  the  school  as  a  phase  of  vocational  guidance. 

Quinn,  J.  B.  Following  up  children  who  work,  and  the  problem  of  vocational 
guidance.  National  League  of  Compulsory  Education.  Fourth  annual  con- 
vention, Detroit,  Mich.,  November  20-21,  1914.  Mogy*s  Magazine,  19 : 1-21, 
April,  1915. 

Woolley,  Helen  T.  The  legal  registration  of  certificates  as  an  aid  to  follow-up 
work.  In  Second  Vocational  Guidance  Conference,  New  York,  October 
23-26,  1912.    Proceedings,  p.  27-30. 

8.  Placement. 

Breckenridge,  Sophonisba  P.    Guidance  by  the  development  of  placement  an<l 

follow-up  work.    In  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Bulletin,  1914.  No. 

14,  p.  59-64.    8^ 
Dsvis,  Anne  S.    Placing  the  untrained  child.    In  Second  Vocational  Guidance 

Conference,  New  York,  October  23-26,  1912. .  Proceedings,  14-18. 
McAuliffe,  Anna  E.    Vocational  guidance  through  an  employment  bureau.    In 

Central  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance.    New  York,  1912. 
Brnphaaizes  the  Importance  of  the  Job-hunting  motive. 
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Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  (New  York  City).  Placement  Boreaii. 
Teachers*  College  Record,  10:291-^,  September,  1909. 

A  report  of  one  of  the  most  Important  experiments  in  placement  work. 

New  York.    Board  of  Education.    Vocational  guidance.    Report  of  the  Ck>m- 
mittee  on  High  Schools  and  Training  S<dioo]& 
Pages  30-49  discuss  placement  work  in  high  schools. 

0*Conae::,  Mrs,  J.  P.  The  placing  of  the  unskilled  girl.  In  Second  Vocational 
Guidance  Conference,  New  York,  October  2^-26,  1912.    Proceedings,  p.  2-9. 

Oilencrantz,  Louise  C.  Placement  work  for  wom«i  and  girls  in  New  York  City. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Placement  of  Girls  of  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Association  of  New  York.  Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Education, 
17 :  169-77.  November,  1915. 

Gives  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the  varlons  placement  agencies,  mostly 
pbilanthroplc,  in  New  York  City. 

Raynor,  Gilbert  J.  Placing  the  graduates  of  the  commercial  high  school.  In 
Central  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance.    New  York,  1912. 

Stevens,  Bertha  M.  The  placement  of  average  children.  In  Second  Vocational 
Guidance  Conference,  New  York,  October  23-26,  1912.  Proceedings,  p. 
18-20. 

Teall,  Robert  J.  Placement:  a  phase  of  vocational  guidance.  Sierra  Educa- 
tional News,  9 :  723-25,  November,  1913. 

Woman's  Municipal  League  of  the  City  of  New  York.    When  all  life  is  before 
^  you.     In  Women  and  the  city's  work.     (Leaflet  publication.   Vol.   Ill, 

No.  33,  May  14,  1918.    6  p.) 

Sammarizes  stndy  of  42  agendes  in  New  York  City  engaged  in  placement  and 
▼ocatiooal  guidance  work. 

9.  Studies  of  School-leaving  and  Employment. 

Abels,  Margaret  Hutton.    From  school  to  work.    Washington,  D.   0.,  1917. 
(United  States  Department  of  Labor.    Children's  Bureau.     Publication.) 
A  study  of  children  leaving  school   under   16  years  of  age  to  go  to  work  in 
Waltham,  Mass.     Recommends  fall-time  vocational  advisor. 

Hartford,  Ck>nn.    Vocational  guidance  in  Hartford,  Conn.    Report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Ckunmittee  and  Vocational  Counsellor,  1911-13.    22  p. 

Hill,  David  Spence.    Industry  and  education.    New  Orleans,  Commission 

Coun01,  1916.     (Part  II,  vocational  survey  for  Isaac  Delgado  Central 
Trades  schools.) 

Educational  research  in  public  schools.  Division  of  Educational  Re- 
search.   New  Orleans,  1915. 

Part   III   deals  with   occupational    preferences  and   Includes   a   report   on  voca- 
tional guidance  in  the  South.      (Pp.  165-188.) 

Facts  about  the  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  in  relation  to  vocation. 


(Part  I,  Vocational  survey  for  the  Isaac  Delgado  Central  Trades  SchooL) 
Published  by  the  Commission  Council,  New  Orleans,  June,  1914. 
Tables  of  occupations  and  causes  of  withdrawals  from  school. 

Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Part-time  education  in  Indianapolis.    In- 
dianapolis, 1914.    11  p. 

"  Fully  23,000  youths  in  Indianapolis  between  14  and  23  years  of  age  •  •  • 
enter  mostly  into  unskilled  jobs,  which  offer  little  opportunity  for  further  training 
and  which  lead  to  nothing  better."  ^ 
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Jarris,  O.  D.  Work  of  children  during  out-of-school  hours.  Washington,  Gov- 
ernment Printiog  OflOce,  1917.  (U..S.  Bnrean  of  Education.  Bulletin,  1917, 
No.  20.) 

A  study  of  the  work  of  school  children,  early  school  lesTing,  etc.  Suggests 
gardening  as  a  substitute  for  other  work. 

Lewis,  Brwin  Bngene.     Studies  in  vocational  guidance.    School  and  Home  Eklu- 
cation,  32: 135-38,  212-14,  247-51,  December,  1912;  February,  March,  19ia 
A  careful  study  of  St.  Louis  working  certificate  cases. 

Work,  wages,  and  schooling  of  800  Iowa  boys.    State  University  of  Iowa. 

University  Bhctension  Bulletin,  No.  9. 

A  study  of  boys  from  Des  Moines  and  Sioux  City,  "in  relation  to  the  problems 
of  Toeatlonal  guidance." 

Massachoaetts.  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education.  Report. 
Boston,  April,  1916.    196  p. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  relation  of  children  to  the  industries  (p. 
25-03)  diBcnsses  the  statistics  gathered  for  children  14-16  years  of  age.  An  im- 
portant pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  school  leaving  and  employment. 

Minoeapella  Teachers'  Club.    A  Tocational  sarrey  of  Minneapolis.    1913.    90  p. 
A  study  of  school  leaTlng  in  Minneapolis. 

Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Vocational  Guidance 
Survey.  Report  ...  by  Alice  P.  Barrows.  New  York,  1918.  16  p.  8'. 
(Bnlletin,  No.  9,  Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York.) 

A  Btikdy  of  school  leaving  and  Juyenlle  employment  based  on  figures  of  a  number 
of  Neiv  York  public  schools.  Concludes  with  plea  for  necessity  of  Tocational 
tralniniT* 

Beed,  Anna  Y.  Seattle  children  in  school  and  industry.  Seattle  Board  of 
Education,  1915. 

A  atudy  of  children  who  left  school  in  191S-14 ;  school  leaving  and  labor  permits ; 
educational  and  occupational  experiences  of  boys  and  girls  op  to  21  years  of  age 
who  had  been  out  of  the  Seattle  schools  more  than  one  year. 

Snively,  Edward  T.  The  boy  and  the  school.  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa.  Bulletin  32  of  the  Engineering  Extension  Department.  (Vol.  XVI, 
No. -36,  August  15,  1917.) 

School  leaylng  and  employment  figures  for  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

SomerTille,  Mass.  School  Committee.  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance. 
In  U9  Annual  report,  1910.    p.  23. 

Talbert,  B.  N.  Opportunities  in  school  and  industry  for  children  of  the  stock- 
yards district    University  of  Chicago  Press,  1912.    64  p. 

United  Hebrews  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Vocational  Guidance.  {ChaifTnan,  Henry  J.  Eckstein;  secretary,  Viola 
Manheim.)     New  York,  1917. 

Concludes  that  "vocational  guidance  work  is  patently  within  the  proylnce  of 
the  schools,"  and  urges  the  schools  to  take  oyer  work  that  has  been  done  privately 
by  the  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

Ignited  Statea    Bureau  of  Education.    A  trade  school  for  girls.    Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1913.    p.  59.    8*.     (Bulletin,  1918,  No.  17.) 
School  leaving  and  employment  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor.    Report   .   .   .   Woman  and  child  wage 
earners  in  the  United  States.    Vol.  VII.    Conditions  under  which  children 
leave  school  to  go  to  work.    1911. 
A  summaxy  Is  given  in  Chapter  VIII  of  the  summary  volume. 
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Wolley,  Helen  Thompson.    Charting  childhood  in  Cincinnati.    Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Guidance.    Child  Labor  Department    Public  Bchoola  of  Cincinnati, 
p.  6. 
Reprinted  from  tbe  Survey,  August  9,  1918. 

10,  Opportunities  for  Training. 

Glenny,  Bryant  B.  Opportunities  for  vocational  training  in  Boston.  In  Sec- 
ond Vocational  Guidance  Conference,  New  York,  October  23-26,  1912.  Pro- 
ceedings,   p.  107-121. 

Public  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia.    Study  No.  43.    A  survey  of 
opportunities  for  vocational  education  in  and  near  Philadelphia.    Com- 
piled by  Jane  R.  Harper.    Philadelphia,  1915.    138  p. 
A  valuable  attempt  at  chartiiig  the  opportunities  for  training. 

Vocational  training.  A  classified  list  of  institutions  training  educated  women 
for  occupations  other  than  teaching.  Prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Voca- 
tional Opportunities  for  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.     1913. 

Women's  Municipal  League.     Eklucation   Department.     Handbook  of  oppor- 
tunities for  vocational  training  in  Boston    (regular  college  courses  ex- 
cepted).   Boston,  1913.    301  p. 
An  important  charting  of  opportunities  for  training. 

11.  Vocational  Psychology, 

Ayers,  Leonard  P.  Psychological  tests  in  vocational  guidance.  New  York 
City,  Division  of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1913.  6  p.  8*. 
(Russell  Sage  Foundation.    Pamphlets.    E  128.) 

Reviews  reaction-time  tests,  Mflnsterberg  experiments,  etc.  Also  in  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Proceedings,  1913,  and  in  Bloomfield's  Readings. 

Berry,  C.  S.  Value  of  psychological  tests  in  determining  life  vocation.  Michigan 
Schoolmaster's  Club.  Journal  ♦  ♦  ♦  Forty-ninth  meeting,  held  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Apr.  1-3,  1914.    Pub.  by  the  club.    88-96  p.    8% 

Blackford,  Katherlne  H.,  and  Newcomb,  Arthur.    Analyzing  character.    The 
new  science  of  Judging  men ;  misfits  in  business ;  the  home  and  social  life. 
New  York,  The  Review  of  Reviews  jCJo.,  1916.    488  p.    illus.    8". 
See  note  on  succeeding  entry.  * 

The  Job,  the  man,  the  boss.    New  York,  Doubleday,  Page,  1914.    265  p. 

Describes  the  method  of  "  character  analysis  **  by  tbe  **  observational  **  method. 
Used  by  some  business  firms  In  hiring  and  placing  employees,  but  as  yet  accepted  by 
few  workers  in  vocational  guidance  for  the  schools. 

Hlumenthal,  Gustave  A.  Vocational  analysis.  In  Central  Committee  on  Voca- 
tional Guidance.     New  York,  1912. 

Breese,  B.  B.  Vocational  guidance.  Unpopular  review,  5:  343-55,  October- 
December,  1915. 

An  interesting  article  cautioning  against  certain  applications  of  vocational 
guidance. 

l>iirtt,  H.  E.     Professor  Milnsterberg's  vocational  tests.     Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  1 :  201-213,  1917. 
Supplementary  material  to  the  MUnsterberg  tests. 

Cllpplnger,  Virginia.    Arbiters  of  fate.     Unpopular  review,  9:368-72,  April- 
June,  1918. 
Burlesque  description  of  an  Interview  with  a  psychologist  on  "  Mary's  "  future. 
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Halaey,  George  I>.     The   **  averaged-opinion  **    plan   of  Toeattonal   guidance. 
(Special  Bulletin  No.  2,  The  Vocational  Bureau,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  1917.) 
An  attempt  to  apply  self-analysis  to  public-school  work. 

Hollingworth,  H.    Vocational  psychology.    New  York,  D.  Appleton,  1916. 
An  ertended  treatment  of  the  whole  subject. 

Kemble,  William  Fretz.     Choosing  employees  by  mental  and  physical  tests. 
New  York,  Engineering  Magazine  Ck>.,  1917. 
Brings  together  various  types  of  business  tests. 

Kitson,  EL  D.  Psychological  tests  and  vocational  guidance.  School  Review, 
24:  207-14,  March,  1916. 

Asserts  experimental  psychology  can  make  little  contribution  to  the  "  pigeon- 
hole **  type  of  vocational  guidance,  but  can  be  of  much  aid  to  the  '*  monitory  '* 
theory. 

Suggestions^toward  a  tenable  theory  of  vocational  guidance.    Manual 

Training  and  Vocational  Education,  16 :  265-70,  January,  1915. 

Lough,  James  E.    Experimental  psychology  in  vocational  guidance.    In  Second 
Vocational  Guidance  CJonference,  New  York,  October  23-26,  1912.     Pro- 
ceedings,   p.  89-96. 
Reports  on  tests  in  language. 

Merton,  Holmes,  W.     How  to  choose  the  right  vocation.    New  York,  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  1917. 
Clhatmcter  analysis  and  mental  tests. 

MQnsterberg,  Hugo.  The  choice  of  a  vocation.  In  his  American  problems  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  psychologist  New  York,  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  1910. 
p.  25-43. 

Finding  a  life  work.    McClure's  Magazine,  34 :  400-403,  February,  1910. 

Psychology  and  Industrial  efficiency. 

Chapter  Y  argves  that  the  work  of  the  experimental  psychologist  is  the  next  step 
necessary  in  vocational  guidance. 


Vocation  and  learning.    St.  Louis,  1912.    289  p. 


Ruger,  George  J.  Psychological  tests:  A  bibliography.  (Supplement  to  Jan.  1, 
1918.)     New  York,  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  1918. 

In  the  list  of  **  Mental  tests  other  than  the  Binet-Smlth  scale  *'  (p.  185)  are  refer- 
ences to  vocational   psychology. 

Sackett,  R.  C.  Practical  psychology  applletl  to  telephone  operators  Michigan 
Schoolmaster's  Club.    Forty-ninth  meeting,  April,  1914.    p.  96-104. 

Describes  the  use  of  tests  of  attention,  association,  memory,  intelligence,  speed, 
space-perception,  accuracy  In  employing  telephone  operators. 

Schneider,  Herman.  Selecting  young  men  for  particular  Jobs.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Corporation  Schools.    Bulletin,  7 :  9-19,  September,  1914. 

Outlines  an  "empirical  list  of  characteristics  of  human  types,'*  for  use  as  a  be- 
ginning of  vocational  guidance. 

Similar  material  in  Bducational  Bulletin,  1916,    No.  87,  "  Cooperative  Bducation.** 

Simpson,  B.  R.  Reliability  of  estimates  of  general  intelligence,  with  applica- 
tions to  appointments  to  positions.  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology, 
6:  211-20,  April,  1915. 

"An  experimental  study  of  the  ranking  of  college  graduates,  and  a  suggested 
application  of  the  method  of  the  work  of  college  appointment  bureaus  in  the  task 
«f  recommending  men  for  positions." 
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WooUey,  Helen  Thompson.  A  new  jscale  of  mental  and  physical  measnrementa 
f(}r  adolescents,  and  some  of  Its  uses.  Journal  of  Educational  Pfiychology. 
November,  1015. 

Studies  made  by  the  Besearch  Department  of  the  Clndnnatl  Vocation  Bureau. 
Also  printed  separately. 

Facts  about  the  working  children  of  Cincinnati,  and  their  bearing  upon 

educational  problems,    p.  50-139.    8'. 

Reprinted  from  the  Elemeiftary  School  Teacher,  14:  nos.  2-3,  October,  NoTem- 
ber.  1018. 

The  mind  of  a  boy.    Survey,  87: 122-25,  November  4, 1916. 

Conclusions  from  a  Hve-year  study  of  working  children. 

The  psychological  laboratory  as  an  adjunct  to  a  vocational  bureao.  Sec- 
ond Vocational  Guidance  Conference,  New  York,  October  28-26,  1912. 
Proceedings,  p.  84-88. 

and  Fischer,  Charlotte  Rush.    Mental  and  physical  measurements  of 

working  children.    Princeton,  N.  J.,  Psychological  Review  Co^  1914.    (Psy- 
chological Monographs,  Vol.  18,  No.  1,  December,  1914.) 
Detailed  statistics,  with  graphs. 

12.  Material  on  Occupations} 

Abbott,  Edith.    Women  In  Industry.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1916. 

A  comprehenslye  history  of  the  employment  of  women  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present.     Important  backgronnd  boot:  for  vocational  guidance. 

Allen,  Frederick  J.    Business  employments.    Boston,  Qlnn  &  Co.,  1916.    218  p. 
Dmphasises  choice  of  vocation  as  a  life  investment     Dissects  business  orsanl- 
sation  and  analyses  the  various  occupations  in  manufacture,  trade,  and  finance. 
Very  specific  and  practical. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  America's  interests  aftor 
the  European  war.  Philadelphia,  1916.  (Annals,  Vol.  61,  September, 
1915.) 

A  symposium  on  industrial  problems,  Including  guidance  in  industry. 

■  The  employment  manager  movement    (Vol.  65,  No.  154.) 

Ayres,  Leonard  P.  Constant  and  variable  occupations  and  their  bearing  on 
problems  of  vocational  education.  New  York  City,  Division  of  Education, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  11  p.  8*.  (Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Pamph- 
lets E  186.) 

Studies  in  occupations.    In  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association. 

Papers  presented  at  the  organization  meeting.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Octo- 
ber 21-24,  1913.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1914.  p.  27-80. 
8*.     (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.    Bulletin,  1914,  No.  14.) 

Some  conditions  affecting  problems  of  industrial  education  in  seventy- 
eight  American  school  systems.  New  York  City,  Division  of  Education, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.    Pamphlets,  E  135.) 

A  study  of  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  American  boys.     Helpful  in  an 
understandinc  of  occupation  distribution.     Also  in  Bloomfleld's  "Readings." 

*Ttais  is  a  narrowly  selective  list.  It  aims  to  include  on  the  one  hand  such  studies 
of  occupations  as  wUl  help  teachers  to  get  a  view  of  industrial  conditions,  especially 
as  revealed  in  rather  ioacceftslble  spoctal  reports  and,  on  the  other  hand,  such  of  the 
books  on  vocations*  written  from  the  vocational  giUdance  viewpoint,  as  are  moat  useful 
and  reliable^ 
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Barnes,  Charles  B.  The  longshoremen.  New  York,  Survey  Jjssociates,  1915. 
287  p.  _. 

A  sympathetic,  dlBcrlminattag  plctare  of  the  labor  condltloni  of  an  Important 
group  of  workers  in  coast  towns. 

Boston  Vocation  Bureau.    Vocations  for  Boston  girls.    Bulletins,  1911-12. 

This  series  includes  telephone  operating;  bookbinding;  stenography  and  t3'pe- 
writing;  nursery  maid;  dressmaking;  millinery;  straw  hat  making;  manicuring 
and  hairdressing ;  nursing ;  salesmanship ;  clothing  machine  operating ;  paper  box 
making;  confectionery  manufacture;  knit  goods' manufacture. 

Boston.  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  Appointment  Bureau, 
264  Boylston  Street  Vocation  series.  Bulletins,  Noa  1-14,  March,  1911- 
April.  1912. 

Boston  Finance   Commission.    Report  of  a  study  of  certain  features  of  the 
public  school  system  of  Boston,  Mass.    Boston,  City  of  Boston  Printing 
Department,  1016. 
Occupational  needs  in  Bostdn  are  described,  p.  126-48. 

Bryner,  Edna  O.  Dressmaking  and  millinery.  Philadelphia,  William  F.  Fell 
Co.,  1916.      (Cleveland  Education  Survey.) 

The  garment  trades.  Philadelphia,  William  F.  Fell  Co.,  1916.  (Cleve- 
land Education  Survey.) 

BoUer,  Elizabeth  B.    Saleswomen  in  mercantile  stores.    New  York,  Charities 
Publication  Committee  (Russell  Sage  Foundation),  1912. 
A  study  of  Baltimore  stores,  made  In  1909  for  the  Consumers'  League  of  Maryland. 

ClncinnatL  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Industrial  survey  of  Cincinnati:  Voca- 
tional section.  Printing  trades.  Cincinnati,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1915. 
p.  141.     8*. 

As  a  result  of  survey  recommends:  "A  system  of  vocational  guidance  which  em- 
bodies economic  and  ethical  instruction  of  such  a  nature  as  to  inspire  the  boy  with 
correct  Ideals  conceziilng  his  relation  to  the  job  would  be  welcomed  by  the  em- 
ployers and  of  undoubted  value  to  the  boy." 

Garment  making  industries.    Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  1917. 

p.  113. 

A  constructive  statement  of  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the  garment-mak- 
ing trades.  One  of  the  type  of  newer  studies  that  are  indispensable  to  vocational 
guidance  workers. 

Cleveland  JFoundation.    Cleveland  survey.    1916. 

The  following  nine  volumes  on  occupations  are  convenient  hand  books  for  coun- 
selors :  Garment  trades  (Bryner)  ;  Dressmaking  and  millinery  (Bryner)  ;  Railroad 
and  street  transportation  (Fleming)  ;  Metal  trades  (Litz)  ;  Department  store  occu- 
pation (O'Leary)  ;  Building  trades  (Shaw)  ;  Printing  trades  (Shaw)  ;  Commercial 
work   (Stevens)  ;  Wage  earning  and  education   (Summary  volume). 

Commission  on  Industrial  Relations.     (U.  S.)     Washington,  D.  C.    Final  re- 
port   Chicago,  Barnard  and  Miller  Print,  1915. 
Well-presented  material  on  labor  conditions. 

Consumers*  League  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Occupations  for  girls.  Three 
pamphlets:  (1)  Paper-box  making;  (2)  Telephone  operating;  (3)  Book- 
binding.   Philadelphia,  1913. 

Davis,  Anne.    Occupations  and  industries  open  to  children  between  14  and 

16  years  of  age.    Chicago,  Published  by  Board  of  Education,  1914. 
Dodge,  Harriet  Hazen.    Survey  of  occupations  open  to  the  girls  of  14  to  16 
years.    Boston,  Mass.,  Girls  Trade  Education  League,  1912. 
Also  in  Bloomfleld's  Readings,  p.  671-601. 
'e7591*— 19 8 
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Dwight,  Helen  C.  The  next  chapter  in  child-labor  reform.  Child  Labor  Bulle- 
tin, 5:  154-160,  November,  1916. 

Cites  agriculture,  street  trades,  and  other  occupations  where  child-labor  Investlga- 
tions  are  still  needed. 

Eaton,  J„  and  Stevens,  B.  M.  Commercial  work  and  training  for  girls.  New 
York,  The  MacmlUan  Co.,  1915.    289  p. 

Bibliography:  p.  285-289. 

Contains  important  Information  about  the  conditions  of  office  work.  Chapter 
Vm  deals  with  "vocational  guidance,"  but  •'  this  whole  book  is  in  reality  a  treatise 
on  vocational  guidance  in  its  application  to  commercial  work." 

Fitch,  John  A.    The  steel  workers.    New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1910. 
One  of  the  volumes  of  the  Pittsburgh  survey. 

Fleming,  R.  G.  Railroad  and  street  transportation.  Philadelphia,  William  P. 
Fell  Co.,  1916.     (Cleveland  Education  Survey.) 

Go  win,  Enoch  Burton,  and  Wheatly,  W.  A.  Ocmipations.  New  York,  Chicago, 
etc.,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1916. 

Designed  as  a  text  for  use  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  high-school  course. 
Part  I  emphasizes  the  importance  of  preparing  for  a  career;  Part  II  treats  various 
occupations  in  detail. 

Gruenherg,  Benjamin  C.     What*s  in  a  Job?    Scientific  Monthly,  September,  1910. 
A  plea  for  careful  investigation  of  the  human  outlook  for  all  occupations. 

Hyde,  William  De  Witt,  ed.    Vocations.    Boston,  1911. 

President  Hyde's  foreword  to  this  series  of  10  volumes  (p.  XVIII-XIX)  dis- 
cusses the  importance  of  early  choice  of  vocation  and  outlines  the  method  of  com- 
piling the  material. 

The  introductions  to  the  various  volumes  also  discuss  briefly  the  significance  of 
Tocational  guidance. 

Indiana.     State  Board  of  Education.    Report  of  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  survey 
for  vocational  education.     Educational  Bulletin  No.  21.     Indiana  Survey 
,  Series  No.  6,  1917. 

Especially  valuable  for  occupational  analyses,  p.  229-400. 

Report  of  the  Richmond  vocational  survey.    Vocational  Survey 

Sertes  No.  3,  1916. 

Report  of  Mftdison,  Ind.,  vocational  survey.    Vocational  Survey 

Series  No.  7,  February,  1917. 

Report  on  Jefferson  County  vocational  survey.    Vocational  Sur- 


vey Series  No.  5,  Jiinuary7  1917. 
Report  of  Evansvllle  survey  for  vocational  education.     Voca- 


tional Survey  Series  No.  4,  December,  1916. 

Kelly,  Roy  Willmarth,  and  Allen,  Frederick  J.  The  shipbuilding  industry. 
Boston,  Houghton-Mlfflln,  1918. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  trades  and  processes  in  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

Kober,  George  M.,  and  Hansen,  William  C.     The  diseases  of  occupation  and 
vocational  hygiene.    Philadelphia,  P.  Blacklston's  Sons  &  Co.,  1916.    918  p. 
A  cyclopedia  of  vocational  hygiene. 

I4iselle,  Mary  Augusta,  and  Wiley,  Katherine  B.  Vocations  for  girls.  Boston, 
Houffhton  Mifflin  Co.     (cl9i3).    139  p.  12*. 

Bibliography:  p.  180-32. 

Brief,  readable  statements  as  to  conditions  of  work  in  the  more  common  voca- 
tions for  women. 
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Leonard,  R.  J.  A  study  of  the  people  of  Indiana  and  their  occupations  for 
purposes  of  vocational  education.  Indiana  Unlvensity.  Bulletin,  Vol.  12, 
No.  17. 

Dealgned  to  famiflh  a  fact  basis  for  the  consideration  of  vocatioDal  education 
and  the  developmeiit  of  Tocatlonal  and  industrial  courses  in  Indiana. 

Pages  1S4— 136  ontline  the  content  for  proposed  courses  for  the  prevocational 
period  for  srammar  and  high  schools,  junior  high  schools,  etc.,  based  on  occupntional 
facts. 

An  investigation  of  the  paper-box  industry  to  determine  the  possibility 

of  vocational  training.    New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission. 
Albany,  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.    p.  1243-1346. 

These  reports  contain  specific  occupational  Information  for  three  Important  in 
dustrles. 

Some  facts  concerning  the  people,  industries,  and  schools  of  Hammond, 

Ind.     Indiana,  State  Board  of  Education.    Publications. 

Lewis,  Ervin  E.  Constant  and  variable  occupations  in  Iowa  In  relation  to  vo- 
cational education.    MMland  Schools,  29:  174-76,  February,  1915. 

Study  of  occupations  showing  special  importance  of  commercial  pursuits  in  Iowa 
cities. 

The  occupations  of  boys  and  girls  in  Davenport,  and  their  bearing  on 

vocational  education.    Midland  Schools,  29 :  199-200,  March,  1915. 
A  study  of  occupations  In  a  small  city. 

Occupations  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  State  Uni- 


versity of  Iowa.    Midland  Schools,  29 :  10-11,  September,  1914. 

A  statistical  analysis  of  graduates  with  special  reference  to  yocational  guidance. 


The  prevailing  occupations  of  Iowa  In  relation  to  the  problem  of  voca- 
tional education.    Midland  Schools,  29 :  75-76,  November,  1914. 
Occupational  analysis  based  on  the  United  States  census  figures. 

Lutz,  3.  R.  The  metal  trades.  Philadelphia,  William  F.  Fell  Co.,  1916.  (Cleve- 
land Foundation  Survey,  No.  17.) 

Wage   earning   and    education.      (Summary    volume.)      Philadelphia, 

William  F.  Fell  Co.,  1916.     (Cleveland  Education  Survey.) 

Martin,  B.,  and  Post,  M.  A.  Vocations  for  the  trained  woman.  Boston, 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Department  of  Research. 
Studies  in  the  economical  relations  of  women.    Vol.  1,  pt.  2. 

Contains  results  of  intensive  studies  in  the  vocations  of  agriculture,  social  serv- 
ice, secretarial  service,  and  real  estate. 

Kew  Yorlf  City  Consumers  League.  Behind  the  scenes  in  a  restaurant.  A 
study  of  1917  women  restaurant  employees. 

New  York  (State).  Fourth  report  of  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission. 
Albany,  J.  B.  iJyon  Co.,  1915. 

These  five  volumes  contain  valuahle  background  material  for  the  study  of  occu- 
pations.    Volumes  II  and  IV  are  detailed  information  for  a  number  of  industries. 

Newell,  F.  H.,  and  Drayer,  C.  E.,  eds.  Engineering  as  a  career.  New  York, 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1916. 

A   series   of   papers   on   different  aspects   of   engineering   by    eminent   engineers. 
Represents  the  newer,  more  authoritative  type  of  **  success  "  boolis. 

0*I^ary,  Iris  Prouty.  Department  store  occupations.  Philadelphia,  Wm.  F. 
Fell  Co.,  1916.     (Cleveland  Education  Survey.) 

Olmsted,  Katherlne  M.  Nursing  as  a  vocation  for  women.  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Extension  division.  Vocational  Guidance  Series  No.  1.  (Series 
No.  814,  General  Series  No.  610.) 
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Perkins,  Agiics  P.,  ed.    Vocations  for  the  trained  woman.    Opportunities  other 

than  teaching.    Boston,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  1910. 

The  first  of  an  Important  series  of  studies  of  vocational  opportanltlea  for  women. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Vocations  for  Rochester 
boys  and  girls.  Machine  industry.  Compiled  by  Raymond  C.  Keople.  Shop 
School  Print,  1915.     (BulleUn  No.  1.) 

Hoelofs,  Henrietta.  The  road  to  trained  service  in  the  household.  (National 
Board,  Y.  -W.  C.  A.,  Commission  on  Household  Employment  Bulletin 
2,  1916.) 

Sears,  J.  B.  Occupations  of  fathers  and  occupational  choice  of  1,039  boys  in 
grades  seven  and  eight  of  Oaldand  schools.  School  and  Society,  1 :  750-66, 
May  22,  1915. 

Shaw,  F.  L.  The  building  trades.  Philadelphia,  Wm.  F.  Fell  Co.,  1916. 
(Cleveland  Education  Survey.) 

The  printing  trades.  Philadelphia,  Wm.  F.  Fell  Co.,  1916.  (Cleve- 
land Education  Survey.) 

Stevens,  Bertha  M.  Boys  and  girls  in  commercial  worlc.  Philadelphia,  Wm.  F. 
Fell  Ck)..  1916.     (Cleveland  Education  Survey.) 

United  States.    Department  of  Lalior.     Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     Publica- 
tions helpful  in  securing  information  on  the  trades : 
Industrial  Accidents  and  Hygiene: 

No.    1.  Lead  poisoning  In  potteries,  tile  works,  and  porcelain  enameled 

sanitary  ware  factories.     (Bulletin  104.) 
No.    2.  Hygiene  of  the  painters'  trade.     (Bulletin  120.) 
No.   3.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and  methods  of  pro- 
tection.    (Bulletin  127.) 
No.    4.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining  of  lead.     (B\^lletin 

141.) 
No.   5.  Industrial  accident  statistics.     (Bulletin  157.) 
No.    6.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of  storage  batteries.     (Bul- 
letin 165.) 
No.    7.  Industrial  poisons  used  in  the  rubber  industry.     (Bulletin  179.) 
No.  10.  Anthrax  as  an  occupational  disease.     (Bulletin  205.) 
No.  11.  Causes  of  death  by  occupation.     (Bulletin  207.) 
No.  12.  Hygiene  of  the  printing  trades.     (Bulletin  209.) 
Vocational  Education: 

No.  1.  Vocational  education  survey  of  Minneapolis.     (Bulletin  199.) 
Miscellaneous  Series: 

No.   1.  Statistics  of  unemployment  and  the  work  of  employment  offices 
In  the  United  States.     (Bulletin  109.) 
Prohibition  of  night  work  of  young  persons.     (Bulletin  117.) 
3.  Ten-hour  maximum  working  day  for  women  ^nd  young  persons. 
(Bulletin  118.) 
Employees'  welfare  work.     (Bulletin  123.) 
.  Short-unit  courses  for  wage  earners,  and  a  factorynschool  ex- 
periment.    (Bulletin  159.) 
Vocational  education  survey  of  Richmond,  Va.     (Bulletin  162.) 
Minimum-wage  legislation  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.     (Bulletin  167.) 
No.  12.  Regularity  of  employment  In  the  women's  ready-to-wear  gar- 
ment industries.     (Bulletin  183.) 


No. 

2. 

No. 

3. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

6. 

No. 

7. 

No. 

8. 
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United  States.     I>epartznent  of  Labor — Continued. 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor: 

No.     X.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  in- 
dustries, 1890  to  1912.     (Bulletin  128.) 
No.    2.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  millworlc,  and  furni- 
ture industries,  1890  to  1912.     (Bulletin  129.) 
No.     3.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1907  to  1912.     (Bul- 
letin 131.)     "^ 
No.    4.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  and  hosiery  and 

knit  goods  industries,  1890  to  1912.     (Bulletin  134.) 
No.    5.  Wages  dnd  hours  of  labor  in  the  cigar  and  clothing  industries, 

1911  and  1912.     (Bulletin  135.) 
No.    6.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  building  and  repairing  of 

steam  railroad  cars,  1890  to  1912.     (Bulletin  137.) 
No.    7.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  May  15,  1913.     (Bul- 
letin 143.) 
No.    8.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  in  the  dress  and  waist 

industry  of  New  York  City.     (Bulletin  146.) 
No.     9.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  in  the  doak,  suit,  and 

skirt  industry.     (Bulletin  147.) 
No.  10.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  in- 
dustries, 1907  to  1913.     (Bulletin  150.) 
No.  U.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 

United  States,  1907  to  1912.     (BuUetin  151.) 
No.  12.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  mill  work,  and  furni- 
ture industries,  1907  to  1913.     (Bulletin  15a) 
No.  13.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  Industry  and 

underwear  industries,  1907  to  1913.     (Bulletin  154.) 
No.  14.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  clothing  and  cigar  industries, 

1911  to  1913.     (Bulletin  161.) 
No.  15.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  building  and  repairing  of  steam 

railroad  cars,  1907  to  1913.     (Bulletin  163.) 
No.  16.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  1907 

to  1913.     (Bulletin  163.) 
No.  17.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1,  1914.     (Bulle- 
tin 171.) 
No.  18.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  hosiery  and  underwear  in- 
dustry, 1907  to  1914.   (Bulletin  177.) 
No.  19.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  1907 

to  1914.     (Bulletin  178.) 
No.  20.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  men's  clothing  Industry,  1911 

to  1914.     (Bulletin  187.) 
No.  21.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  in- 
dustries, 1907  to  1914.     (Bulletin  190.) 
No.  22.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  1,  1915.     (Bulle- 
tin 194.) 
No.  23.  Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States.     (Bulletin 

204.) 
No.  24.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor.    (Bulletin  214.) 
Employment  and  Unemployment: 

No.   1.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Employment 

Offices.     (Bulletin  192.) 
No.   2.  Unemployment  In  the  United  States.    (Bulletin  195.) 
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United  States.    Department  of  Labor — Ck)ritinued. 
Employment  and  Unemployment — Continued. 

No.   3.  Proceedings  of  Employment  Managers  Conference.     (Bullotin 

196.) 
No.   4.  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Employment  Managers*  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston.     (Bulletin  202.) 
No.   5.  The  British  system  of  labor  exchanges.     (Bulletin  206.) 
Women  in  Industry: 

No.    1.  Hoiirs,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment  of  wage-earning 

women  in  selected  industries  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(Bulletin  116.) 
No.   2.  Working  hours  of  women  in  the  pea  canneries  of  Wisconsin. 

(Bulletin  1X9.) 
No.    3.  Employment    of    women    in    power   laundries    in    Milwaukee. 

(Bulletin  122.) 
No.   4.  Hours,  earnings,  and  conditions  of  labor  of  women  in  Indiana 

mercantile  establishments  and  garment  factories.     (Bulletin 

160.) 
No.    5.  Summar>'       .  lie  report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage 

earners  in  the  United  States.  (Bulletin  175.) 
No.   6.  Effect  of  minimum- wage  determination  In  Oregon.     (Bulletin 

176.) 
No.   7.  The  boot  and  shoe  Industry  in  Massachusetts  as  a  vocation  for 

women.     (Bulletin.  180.) 
No.   8.  Unemployment  among  women  in  department  and  other  retail 

stores  in  Boston,  Mas&     (Bulletin  182.) 
No.   9.  Dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women.     (Bulletin  193.) 
No.  10.  Industrial  experience  of  trade-school  girls  in  Massachu.<?etts. 

(Bulletin  215.) 

Department   of   the   Treasury.     Public    Health    Service.      Studies    in 

vocational  diseases.    Wa.shlngton,  Government  Printing  Office,  1915.    Bulle- 
tin No.  71.)  •  ' 

Part  I.  Health  of  garment  workers,  by  J.  W.  Bcheresctaewsky.  Part  II.  Th© 
hygienic  conditions  of  Illumination  in  worlcsbops  of  the  women*s-garment  industry, 
by  J.  W.  Schereschewsky  and  D.  H.  Tuck. 

See  also  Bulletin  No.  81. 

Van  Kleeck,  Mary.    A  seasonal  industry.     New  York,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 1917. 

A  study  of  the  millinery  trade  In  New  York. 

Artiflcial-flowei'  makers.     New  York,  Survey  A8.sociates,  1918. 

A  study  of  the  artificial  flower  trade  of  New  York  City. 

Women    in   the   book-binding   trade.     New    York,    Survey   Associates. 

1913. 

Attempts  to  be  an  addition  to  that  "  growing  but  still  inadequate  body  of  literal 
ture  which  describes  realistically  and  truthfully  the  work  and  wages  of  represents- 
tlve  groups  of  gainfully  employed  American  women." 

Walker,  Henrietta  R.     Investigations  of  industries.     New  York  City,   1905- 
1915.     New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1916. 

A  very  useful  list  of  published  reports  on  different  industries. 

Washington.    Industrial  Welfare  Commission.     Second  biennial  report  (1915- 
16).    Olympia,  Wash.,  Public  Printer,  1917. 

Contains  reports  of  inyestlRStiona  of  worlc  of  Janltrcsses;  home  worlc  and  sweat- 
shop methods ;  cabarets ;  the  bop  industry ;  cranberry  Industry ;  and  Beveral  other 
seldom  surveyed  occupations. 
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Weaver,  Daniel  W.,  and  Weaver.  B.  W.  Medicine  as  a  profession.  New  York, 
A-  S.  Barnes,  1917. 

Weaver,  Ell  W.  Acconntancy  and  the  business  professions.  Students'  Aid 
Committee  of  the  New  York  High  School  Teachers'  Association,  1912. 

The  printing  trades ;  a  survey  made  for  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


Vocations  for  girls.    New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  1913. 

"  The  object  is  to  set  forth  such  a  general  survey  [of  vocations]  as  the  accessible 
material  has  made  possible." 

Vocations  for  girls.    New  York,  The  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  1913.    200  p., 

tables,  chart.     12*. 

Schools  ofTering  special  training  for  women.  New  York  City,  p.  195-198.  (Listed 
by  the  occapatlonal  work  taught.) 

and  Byler,  J.  Frank.    Profitable  vocations  for  boya     ITew  York,  A.  S. 

Barnes  Co.,  1915.     212  p. 

Intended  to  provide  '*  a  brief  summary  of  the  available  information  relating  to 
the  conditions  for  admission  to  the  principal  gainful  occupations  and  to  present  In 
suggestive  forms  the  methods  by  which  the  workers  may  advance  themselves.'* 
Thirty-three  groups  of  occupations  are  listed. 

Welles,  Mary  Crowell.    The  department  store  girl  and  her  friend  in  "  the  five 
and  ten."     (Consumers'  League  of  Connecticut.    Pamphlet  No.  9.) 

In  part  a  review  of  n  special  report  to  the  General  Assembly  covering  168  stores, 
employing  5,126  girls. 

Wiseon.«;in.     University.    Vocational  conference  papers  and  vocational  prepara- 
tion.    Madison,  Published  by  the  University,  November,  1913.     (Extension 
Division,  Serial  No.  592.) 
Papers  covering  women's  vocations. 

Women*s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Boston.  Studies  in  the  economic 
relations  of  women.    1911  to  date. 

A  Tfliluable  series  of  volumes  on  vocations  for  women.  Of  special  importance  in 
guidance  are :  Vol.  I,  Vocations  for  the  trained  women ;  Vol.  IV,  Millinery ;  Vol.  VI, 
Boot  and  shoe  Industry ;  and  Vol.  VIII,  Public  schools  and  women  in  office  service. 

Vocation  series  bulletins.     1911-12.      (Boston,  264  Boylston   Street.) 

This  series  covers  probation  work,  advertising,  home  and  school  visiting,  pub- 
lishing-house work,  i>oultry  raising,  proof  reading,  real  estate,  industrial  chem- 
istry, bacteriological  work,  Interior  decoration,  medical  social  servicer  organizing 
charity,  social  service  for  children,  settlement  work. 

"Xoung  Women's  Christian  Association.  First  r^ort  of  the  Commission  on 
Household  Employments  to  the  Fifth  National  Convention,  May  5-11,  1915. 

13,  Miscellaneous  Books  and  Articles. 

Arnstein,  Leo.  Child-labor  scholarships  of  New  York  City.  In  Second  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Conference,  New  York,  October  23-26,  1912.  Proceed- 
ings, p.  59-66. 

Ayres,  Leonard  P.  The  public  schools  of  Springfield,  HI.  Educational  sec- 
tion of  the  Springfield  survey.  Division  of  education.  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation.    (Russell  Sage  Foundation.    Pamphlets.    E  137.) 

Chapter  XIII,  pp.  123-140  ("Vocational  education*'),  gives  occupational  choices 
of  boys  and  girls  dasslfled  as  requiring  professional,  commercial,  or  industrial 
training. 

Bagley,  William  C.  Vocational  guidance  and  the  teacher  of  science.  In  CJentral 
Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers.    Proceedings,  1912,  p. 

5-13. 
Alto  in  School  science  and  mathematics. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

TYPICAL  JOB  ANALYSES  FROM   THE  RICHMOND   AND   MINNE- 
APOLIS VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SURVEY& 


RICHMOND. 

TINBlirrHING  OR  BHBET-lfKTAL  WOBK. 

ProegMgi.— -The  work  of  the  tinsmith  or  sheet-metal  worker  ewislsts  of  tte 
laying  out  of  tin  or  other  sheet-metal  utemiils,  the  forming  and  making  of 
waterspouts  and  the  erecting  of  the  same,  the  bending  of  lock  >ilnt  by  use  of 
folder  or  brake,  and  the  laying  of  tin  on  roof  and  the  closing  of  the  joint  by 
use  of  the  mallet  and  seamers,  or  roofing  tongs.  The  tinsmith  or  sheetrmetal 
worker  erects  metal  ceilings  and  vide  walls,  furring  and  sheathing  same,  makes 
crestlDgB,  awnings,  hollow  circular  moldings,  and  metal  sash  frames  and  sky« 
lights,  and  covers  fire  doors  and  wlndowa 

BLBCTRICAL  WOBK, 

Proce98es. — ^The  electrical  worker  in  Richmond  performs  perhaps  a  wider 
vKriety  of  operations  than  any  other  trade  worker.  Electrical  work  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  general  classes — electrical  apparatus  work,  outside 
wiring,  and  inside  wiring. 

Electrical  apparatus  work. — ^Under  electrical  apparatus  work  is  Included  the 
manufacture  of  all  electrical  machines,  instruments,  and  devices.  This  work 
is  so  varied  and  widely  differentiated  that  no  brief  description  can  cover  it  in 
full  detail;  in  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  all  the  skilled 
electrical  work  required  to  be  done  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  all  forms 
of  electrical  apparatus,  such  as  generators,  motors,  electric  meters,  rheostats^ 
telephones,  switchboards,  and  testing  and  signal  apparatus. 

Outside  wiring. — Outside  wiring  consists  of  the  installation  of  all  outdoor 
lines  and  includes  such  work  as  general  electrical  power  transmission  lines, 
Htreet  lighting,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  signal  lines.  There  are  two  general 
types  of  outside  wiring — aerial,  in  which  the  wires  or  cables  are  supported  high 
in  the  air  on  poles  or  other  suitable  devices,  and  underground,  in  which  the 
wires  or  cables  are  laid  In  conduits. 

Inside  unring. — Inside  wiring  consists  of  the  preparing  for  and  patting  up  of 
electric  wires  for  all  purposes,  so  long  as  the  work  is  done  within  the  confinos 
of  some  structure.  The  installation  of  the  appliances  and  fixtures  for  whi(*]i 
tlie  wires  are  run  is  also  generally  included  in  the  inside  wlreman*s  work.  This 
includes  such  work  as  lighting,  heating,  power,  telephone,  bell,  and  signal  in- 
stallation. There  are  four  general  types  of  inside  wiring :  Open  work,  in  which 
the  wires  are  exposed  to  view  and  are  mounted  on  cleats  or  knobs ;  nx>ldlng  work, 
in  which  the  wires  are  run  in  a  special  molding,  made  either  of  wood  or  metal; 
concealed  work  (knob  and  tube),  in  which  the  wires  are  run  in  partitions  and 
other  places  not  exposed  to  view  and  are  insulated  by  means  of  knobs  and 
132 
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tubes;  and  oondnit  and  armored  cable  work,  in  which  the  wires  are  ran  in 
metal  pipes  called  conduits  or  are  themselves  protected  by  an  integral  metal 
costing  or  armor.  The  above  classification  does  not  include  all  forms  of  elec- 
trical work,  as  there  are  some  specialized  occupations  which  do  not  fall  under 
the  above  heads,  aach  as  power-house  work,  for  instance. 

STORE  OCCUPATIONS— EXBCUTIYB  POSITIONa 

Bxecntlves  without  exception  are  men  and  women  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  of  store  workers.  These  people  have  had  experience  in  the  line  of  store 
work  which  they  are  directing,  and  frequently  have  had  experience  in  other 
departments  of  store  work.  Buyers,  heads  of  departments,  and  managers  are 
drawn  mainly  from  the  sales  force  of  the  department  or  the  store  in  which  they 
are  employed  or  from  the  sales  force  of  some  other  store  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  bnsinesa 

The  manager  is  the  merchandising  executive.  He  directs  the  buying  and 
selling  of  merchandfse  through  buyers  and  heads  of  departments.  The  adver- 
tising manager  and  display  men  are  also  responsible  to  him  for  their  work. 
He  determines  the  kind  of  merchandise  the  store  shall  carry,  the  division  of 
merchandise  among  departments,  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  carried,  and  the 
advertising  policy  to  be  used  for  the  store.  The  manager  knows  markets  and 
merchandise;  he  understands  business  conditions;  and  he  knows  how  to  inter* 
pret  the  sales,  losses,  and  demands  of  the  business  he  directs.  To  be  a  suc- 
cessful executive,  the  manager  must  be  a  student  of  merchandising  and  business 
conditions.  He  must  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  accounting  to  understand 
the  statements  of  the  finp.  In  addition  to  the  larger  business  quallflcationa, 
he  must  have  ability  to  deal  with  the  buyers  and  heads  of  departments. 

The  superintendent  has  charge  of  the  care  of  the  building.  He  employs  new 
workers  and  places  them  in  the  departments  and  dismisses  employees  He  has 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  store  system  of  sales  slips,  charges,  credits^ 
refunds,  and  also  of  the  delivery  department.  He  decides  questions  about  the 
store  system  that  may  arise  in  the  dally  routine.  He  has  general  supervision  of 
the  delivery  department,  and  decides  upon  changes  that  may  be  made  in  the 
delivery  system.  Many  details  of  management  connected  with  the  daily  routine 
of  the  departments,  the  management  of  crowds  on  sales  days  and  during  the 
holiday  season,  and  the  enforcement  of  store  rules  and  discipline  of  workers 
are  also  Included  in  his  duties. 

The  superintendent  must  know  how  to  deal  with  people.  He  must  be  able  to 
Judge  of  their  capacity  and  suitability  for  the  work  when  employing  them, 
determine  to  some  extent  the  type  of  work  the  applicant  may  be  expected  to  do, 
enforce  the  store  rules,  and  administer  discipline  with  fairness  and  firmness. 
The  superintendent  who  is  successful  combines  these  factors  of  training,  expe- 
rience, and  education  with  that  quality  called  personality,  so  highly  valued 
but  difficult  to  define,  which  enables  him  to  administer  business  shrewdly,  deal 
with  employees  fairly,  and  gives  the  customer  a  maximum  of  comfort  in  shop- 
ping and  satisfaction  in  purchases  made. 

Men  holding  these  administrative  positions  who  have  had  less  than  high- 
school  training  say  that  they  have  made  up  as  far  as  possible  for  the  educa- 
tion they  lacked  by  reading,  study  of  practical  affairs,  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness. Without  exception,  men  in  these  positions  interviewed  for  this  study  said 
that  a  good  fundamental  education  of  high-school  grade  or  more,  if  of  a  prac- 
tical sort,  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  younger  men  entering  business  of  the 
present  day. 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 

• 

The  tnortar  nUmer, — ^There  Is  usually  one  mortar  mixer  to  evwy  five  or  six 
bricklayers.  This  means  between  75  and  100  In  the  biuy  season.  The  typical 
mortar  mixer  Is  between  20  and  50  years  old  and  gets  $3  for  ^  nine-hour  day. 

He  arrlTes  before  the  other  workmen  and  prepares  the  mortar,  remaining 
after  the  bricklayers  to  coyer  his  vat  He  screens  the  sand,  shovels  the  right 
amount  of  sand,  cement,  or  lime  Into  the  vat,  adds  the  water,  mixes  the  mate- 
rial, and  adds  adoring  material  If  necessary. 

His  work  requires  health  and  strength,  as  It  Is  heavy  and  he  is  exposed  to 
all  kinds  of  weatfa^.  Average  Intelligence,  but  no  superior  knowledge  or 
ability,  Is  required.  He  must  understand  the  action  of  water  upon  lime  and 
cement  and  thf  proper  mixtures  of  materials  for  different  grades  of  work.  His 
tools  are  the  shovel  and  the  hoe. 

All  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  can  be  learned  in  a  few  weeks  on 
the  job,  and  it  would  be  almost  Impossible  to  learn  it  otherwise.  Usually,  when 
a  new  mortar  mixer  is  wanted  a  laborer  Is  put  on  the  job. 

While  this  work  offers  no  opportunity  for  promotion,  a  mixer  who  always 
supplies  the  bricklayers  with  mortar  properly  mixed  will  have  regular  employ- 
ment and  be  advanced  in  pay. 

The  mortar  mixer  Is  being  rapidly  displaced  by  the  more  efficient  mortar- 
mixing  machine,  which  is  operated  by  a  gas  engine  and  automatically  dumps 
the  motar  into  a  wheelbarrow. 

Printing  trade*. — ^The  compositors  and  stonemen  number  about  400,  including 
one-man  shopa  Tliose  two  jobs  are  so  closely  related  that  in  most  shops  some 
duties  of  stonemen  are  expected  of  every  compositor.  •  A  compositor  works  nine 
hours  a  day,  el^t  hours  in  union  shops,  at  $15  to  $25  a  week.  The  union  scale 
is  $21  for  day  and  $24  for  night  work.  He  is  usually  21  to  50  years  old,  hav- 
ing become  a  Journeyman  after  four  years  of  apprenticeship,  or,  as  often 
happens  in  getting  a  new  job,  when  able  to  **  make  the  scale.'*  A  compositor 
is  the  fundamental  productive  worker  in  the  room.  The  better  workman  he  la, 
the  more  profitable  the  job. 

He  sets  up  the  job  from  the  copy,  corrects  proof  returned  from  proof  reader, 
and,  after  approval  by  the  author,  turns  it  over  to  the  stoneman.  If  the  shop 
is  small,  he  performs  the  duty  of  stoneman.  In  jobs  set  partially  by  machine 
he  sets  the  rest  of  the  lines,  throws  space  between  lines,  puts  in  cuts,  and  makes 
up  pages.  Some  time  is  taken  In  distributing  type  and  material,  although  the 
increased  use  of  the  monotype  has  lessened  this  item.  In  some  plants  he  reads 
proof,  orders  stock,  and  performs  other  duties.  In  general,  the  smaller  the  job 
the  greater  the  responsibility. 

Promotion  is  toward  make-up  work  as  a  stone  hand,  machine  operator,  or 
expert  proof  reader.  The  real  tradesman  regards  the  first  as  the  only  true 
promotion.  The  higher  wages  paid  madilne  operators  and  a  mechanical  or 
literary  bent  causes  some  compositors,  however,  to  regard  the  other  jobs  as 
worth  seeking. 

Many  compositors  go  Into  business  for  themselves.  Th\B  is  made  easy  by 
manufacturers  of  printing  machinery  and  supplies,  who  extend  credit  beyond 
the  point  warranted  by  prospects  fbr  business  success.  Employers  complain  that 
this  overcrowds  the  market,  stimulates  undesirable  competition,  and  demoralizes 
trade.  Many  such«gBStabllshments  go  out  of  business  every  year,  because  of 
lack  of  capital  and  because  of  inexperience  in  business  principles. 

A  compositor  should  have  good  eyesight,  deft  fingers,  and  steady  nerves.  He 
must  be  patient,  painstaking,  and  accurate,  and  should  be  systematic,  orderly. 
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and  neat  In  order  to  keep  his  cases  In  good  condition  and  not  lose  track  of  jobo, 
copy,  or  proof.    Color  sense  is  needed  to  set  Jobs  in  the  best  taste. 

He  can  not  have  too  broad  an  education,  for  he  must  deal  with  a  wide  range 
of  subject  matter.  Many  Jobs  require  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  compositor  to  express  adequately  the  author's  Ideas.  A  com- 
positor competent  to  show  this  attitude  is  always  in  demand. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  English,  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  division 
of  words,  grammar,  and  i>aragraphing  is  essentiaL  Weakness  in  any  point  leads 
to  inaccuracy.  A  good  compositor  can  correct  manifest  errors  in  copy.  Knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  through  mensuration  and  compound  numbers  is  necessary  in 
order  to  estimate  in  both  point  and  inch  systems  and  monotype  unit  system. 

The  best  compositors  know  enough  of  printing  design  to  sketch  roughly  the 
layout  of  a  page,  and  understand  enough  about  weights  and  Idnds  of  paper  to 
select  the  kind  suitable  for  the  Job.  In  small  shops  the  compositor  needs  to 
know  the  principles  of  imposition  to  do  the  work  at  the  stone,  and  this  in  a 
large  shop  enables  him  to  take  the  place  of  the  stoneman,  thus  improving  the 
chances  for  promotion. 

The  skill  required  consists  in  picking  up  and  manipulating  type,  **  dumping  ** 
the  stick,  making  up  and  Justifying  pages,  inking  galleys  for  proof,  and  handling 
single  lines  of  type.  This  comes  only  from  long  experience.  Proficiency  in 
common-school  branches,  general  information  and  acquaintance  with  literary 
standards,  technical  application  of  the  principles  of  design,  color  harmony,  und 
lettering,  and  knowledge  of  paper  can  not  be  attained  while  working  on  the  job. 

The  common  deficiencies  are  lack  of  general  education,  weakness  in  English, 
and  Ignorance  of  design  and  color  harmony.  The  younger  men  are  deficient  in 
the  fundamentals  of  other  branches  of  the  trade,  such  as  binding,  presswork, 
and  stonework. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  advertising  man  has  taken  from  the  compositor 
a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  artistic  appearance  of  the  Job  by  mak- 
ing rigid  specifications  as  to  every  detail,  from  which  he  may  not  deviate. 
There  will  always  be  Jobs,  however,  on  which  he  must  exercise  taste  and  artistic 
skill.  This  makes  training  in  this  line  necessary.  Evening  courses  in  applied 
design  as  well  as  apprentices'  courses  in  the  fundamentals — straight  and  Job 
composition,  stonework,  and  proof  reading — should  be  offered. 

The  linotype  operators,  numbering  about  72,  receive  copy  from  the  foreman, 
just  as  do  hand  compositors.  The  linotype  man  sets  body-tjrpe  matter  and 
small  display  lines,  places  the  cast  slugs  (lines  of  type)  on  the  galley,  and 
makes  corrections  in  the  galley  by  resetting  lines  containing  errors.  In  many 
shops  he  must  keep  the  machine  adjusted  properly  and  make  some  repairs. 
Large  shops  and  newspjaper  ofiices  employ  linotype  machinists  for  this  work. 
Operators  are  from  SO  to  50  years  old  and  are  paid  from  $24  to  $30  a  week 
for  the  usual  eight-hour  day.    The  union  scale  Is  $24  and  $27. 

Many  operators  were  formerly  hand  compositors.  Some  have  had  little  ex- 
perience as  compositors.  There  is  no  line  of  promotion,  the  only  advancement 
being  increased  wages  with  Improvement  In  accuracy  and  speed. 

The  machine  operator  should  have  nimble  fingers  to  operate  the  keyboard 
and  be  a  quick  thinker  to  acquire  gpeed  and  accuracy  In  performing  the  many 
details  of  his  work.  He  must  be  able  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  copy 
and  still  carry  the  measurement  of  the  line  he  is  setting  in  order  to  obtain 
correct  ^Micing. 

These  qualifications  call  for  mental  ability  different  from  that  of  the  hand 
compositor.  With  less  variety  of  detail  to  Interest  the  worker,  greater 
capacity  for  sustained  mental  effort  and  nervous  strain  is  required.    However, 
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the  work  is  performed  while  seated,  permitting  a  lame  or  otherwfae  physically 
deformed  workman  to  be  a  satisfactory  machine  operator.  He  needs  eveii 
better  eyesight  than  the  hand  compositor  to  endure  steady  work  on  bad  copy. 

He  should  have  the  same  educational  qualifications  and  technical  knowledge 
as  the  hand  compositor  and  also  understand  the  machine  thoroui^y  and  know 
the  proper  temperature  of  metal  necessary  to  get  good  type  face  of  slugs.  He 
does  not  need  all  the  technical  skill  required  by  the  hand  compositor.  His 
efficiency  d^[)end8  rather  upon  ability  to  read  manuscript  rapidly  and  operate 
keys  simultaneously.  He  should  be  able  to  make  adjustments  or  minor  repairs 
on  his  machine. 

All  these  qualifications  can  be  developed  on  the  Job,  but  some  men  go  to 
machine  schools  The  best  operators  are  hand  compositors  who  have  gone 
over  to  the  machine.  It  takes  about  a  year  to  develop  an  operator  in  this 
manner.  Common  deficiencies  of  machine  operators  are  the  same  as  those  of 
hand  compositors. 

Little  training  is  to  be  had  for  this  position  outside  the  routine.  The  great 
need  is  for  the  broad,  fundamental  training  of  the  hand  compositor.  It  is  not 
enough  to  learn  the  keyboard.  Improvement  in  printing  standards  will  come 
only  as  previous  tralnihg  and  experience  in  hand  composition  is  required  of 
all  who  expect  to  be  machine  operators.  Some  Instruction  in  construction  of 
the  machine  would  be  valuable. 

Monotype  keyboard  operators,  of  whom  there  are  about  eight,  differ  from 
the  linotype  operators  in  that  they  perform  only  one  part  of  the  process — 
that  is,  operate  the  keyboard.  Casting  the  type  is  not  done  at  the  same  time 
or  even  in  the  same  room,  as  In  linotype  work.  The  monotype  operator,  by  a 
keyboard,  perforates  rolls  of  paper,  which  control  through  pneumatic  process 
the  operation  of  the  caster  machine. 

He  must  care  for  this  keyboard  and  make  minor  repairs.  He  puts  in  new 
rolls  and  takes  out  perforated  rolls,  changes  the  machine  for  different  sizes  of 
type  and  width  of  composition,  which  require  changes  of  drum  scales  and 
keyboard,  sets  the  em  rack  to  different  measures,  and  casts  up  copy  if  the 
form  is  tabular.  He  must  figure  various  columns  of  picas  and  allow  for  rules 
or  other  material  to  be  inserted  by  hand.  His  responsibility  ends  when  he 
turns  over  the  perforated  rolls  to  the  caster  man. 

Monotype  operators  range  from  30  to  50  years  old,  and  are  paid  $20  to  $27 
a  week,  working  eight  hours  a  day.  Like  linotype  operators,  they  come  from 
the  composing  room  or  a  monotype  schooL  The  statements  as  to  the  linotype 
operator  regarding  preference  for  the  former  training  and  the  difference 
between  machine  and  hand  composition  in  their  demands  on  the  nervous  system 
apply  equally  to  the  monotype  operator. 
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PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  REPORTING  VOCATIOK  BUREAUS 
OR  SIMILAR  DEPARTMENTS. 

rniUi  list  was  compiled  as  the  result  of  a  card  Initilry  mailed  In  Febnnryt 
Mardi,  and  April,  1918.    The  following  form  was  used : 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  requested  to  prepare  for  ike  use  o/  the 
Government  in  the  present  war  emergency  a  list  of  schools  having  DSPABT- 
MBNTS  OB  BUREAUS  DESIGNED  TO  ASSIST  YOUNG  PBB80NB  IN 
SBOUBINQ  EMPLOYMENT,  WiU  you  therefore  answer  the  foOowino  ques- 
tions: Does  your  school  maintain  a  departm^ent  or  bureau  as  described  above? 

Does  the  department  serve  mainly  as  an  employment  agency  t- 

{Yes  or  no.) Or  does  it  give  general  vocationdt  directionf 

] 


Alabama. 

Winston  County  High  School,  Double 

Springs. 
Graded  Hi^^h  School,  Marbury* 
Blount  County  High  SchooL 

Arkansas, 

Graded  High  School,  Cotter. 
High  School,  El  Paso. 
Eureka  High  School,  Eureka  Springs. 
High  School,  Fort  Smith. 
Langston  High  School,  Hot  Springs. 
Normal  Training  High  School,  Moun- 
tain Hom& 

Arizotict, 

MohaTe  County   High   School,   King- 
man. 
Union  High  School,  Mesa. 
High  School,  Miami. 
Union  High  School,  Safford. 
Union  High  School,  Phoenix. 
High  School,  Tucson. 
High  School,  Winslow. 
High  School,  Yuma. 

OaUfomia, 

High  School,  Alameda. 
Union  High  School.  Anaheim. 
Biverview  Union  High  School,  Antioch. 


Citrus  Union  High  School,  Azusa. 

Kern  County  High  School,  Bakersfield. 

High  School,  Beaumont. 

Union  High  School,  Clovis. 

Union  High  School,  Dixon. 

High  School,  Eureka. 

Armljo  Union  High  School,  Fairfield. 

High  School,  Fortuna. 

High  School,  Fresno. 

Fremont  High  School,  Fruitvale  Sta- 
tion. 

Union  High  School,  Fullerton. 

Agricultural  High  School,  Gardena. 

Union  High  School,  Glendale. 

Union  High  School,  HanfcHrd. 

Union  High  School,  Hemet. 

San  Benito  County  High  School,  Hol- 
lister. 

Imperial   Valley   Union  High  School, 
Imperial. 

Union  High  School,  Inglewood. 

Antelope    Valley    High    School,    Lan- 
caster. 

High  School,  Lopg  Beach. 

Evening  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Hollywood  High  School,  Los  AngeleR 

Lincoln  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Manual  Art  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Polytechnic  High  School,  Ix)s  Angeles* 

High  School,  Marysville. 
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High  Sdiool,  Modesta 

High  School,  Monrovia. 

Union  High  School,  Monterey. 

High  Sdiool,  Mountain  View. 

High  School,  National  aty. 

Technical  High  School,  Oakland. 

Chaffey  Union  High  School,  Ontarla 

Union  High  School,  Orange. 

High  School,  Pasadena. 

High  School,  Pomona. 

Union  High  School,  Red  Bluff. 

High  School,  Redlands. 

Sequoia  Union  High  School,  Redwood 
City. 

Polytechnic  High  School  for  Boys, 
Riverside. 

Union  High  School,  Roseville. 

Evening  High  School,  Sacramento. 

High  School,  Sacramento. 

High  School,  San  Bernardino. 

Girls'  High  School,  San  Francisco. 

Mission  High  School,  San  Francisco. 

Polytechnic  High  School*  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Union  High  School,  San  Mateo. 

High  School,  San  Pedro. 

High  School,  Santa  Ana. 

High  School,  Santa  Monica. 

Aualy  Union  High  School,  Sebastopol. 

High  School,  Stockton. 

High  School,  Watsonville. 

Union  High  School,  Ventura. 

Colorado, 

Washington  CJounty  High  School* 
Akron. 

High  School,  Alamosa. 

High  School,  Colorado  Springs. 

Manual  Training  High  School,  Denver. 

East  Side  High  School,  Denver. 

West  Side  High  School,  Denver. 

High  School,  Grand  Junction. 

High  School,  Fowler. 

Montrose  County  High  School,  Mont- 
rose. 

High  School,  Ordway. 

High  School  District  20,  Pueblo. 

High  School,  Trinidad. 

Connecti/mt, 

High  School,  Brlds^oiMMt. 
High  School,  Dniibiiry. 
High  School,  Meriden. 


High  School,  New  Britain. 

High  School,  New  Havoi. 

Hi|^  School,  Rockville. 

High  School,  Shelton. 

Norwalk  High  School,  South  Norwalk. 

High  School,  Stamford. 

High  School,  Torrington. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Business  High  School,  Washington. 
McKinley    Manual    Training    School, 
Washington. 

Oeorffitk, 

English  Commercial  High  School,  At- 
lanta. 

Girls*  High  School,  Atlanta. 

Academy  of  Richmond  County,  Au- 
gusta. 

Chatham  Academy  High  School,  Sa- 
vannah. 

First  District  Agriculture  School, 
Statesboro. 

Florida. 

Junior  High  School,  Largo. 
High  School,  Pensacola. 
Palm  Beach  High  School,  West  Palm 
Beach. 

Idaho, 

Graded  High  School,  American  Falls. 

High  School,  Boise. 

Graded  High  School,  Kuna. 

Fort  Lapwai  High  School,  Lapwal 

High  School,  Lewiston. 

High   School,  Mountain  Home. 

Idaho  Technical  Institute,  Pocatello. 

High  School,  Soda  Springs. 

niinoU. 

East  Side  High  School,  Aurora. 

High  School,  Barry. 

St.  Clair  Township  Hlg^  School, 
Belleville. 

Graded  High  School,  Carlock. 

High  School,  Champaign. 

Austin  High  School,  Austin  Station, 
Chicago. 

Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chi- 
cago. 

Englewood  High  School,  Chicago. 
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Ifanball  High  School,  Chicago. 
Hairiflon  Tedmical  High  School,  Chi- 
cago. 
Albert  O.  LftiM  Tedmical  Hig^  School, 

Chicago. 
WeodeU  PhfiUpB  High  School,  Chicago. 
Carl  Schvn  High  School,  Chicago. 
Senn  EOi^  School,  Chicago. 
Tildm  High  School,  CSiicaga 
J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School,  Cicero. 
High  School,  Coal  dtj. 
High  School,  Cofteen. 
De  Kalb  Township  High  School,  De 

Kalh. 
Maine    Township    High    School,    Des 

Plainea. 
High  School,  Dwlght 
High  School,  Bast  Moline. 
High  SdiooI^.East  St  Louiik 
High  SdKX^  Elmwood. 
High  Sduwl,  El  Paso. 
High  School,  Elgia 
High  School,  Elizabeth. 
High  School,  Galena. 
High  Sdiool,  Granite  City. 
High  School,  Griggsville. 
High  School,  Highland  Park. 
High  School,  Hoopeston. 
High  School,  Ipava. 
Joliet  Township  High  School,  JoUet 
High  School,  Kewanee. 
La  Salle-Peru  Township  High  School, 

La  Salle. 
High  School,  Libertyville. 
High  School,  Marshall. 
High  School,  Moline. 
Hie^  School,  Morris. 
LoYOJoy  High  School,  Mound  City. 
High  School,  Murphysboro. 
High  School,  Nashville. 
High  School,  Nokomis. 
Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Township 

High  School,  Oak  Park. 
High  School,  Palestine. 
^  High  School,  Paw  Paw. 
Central  High  School,  Peoria. 
Mannml  Training  High  School,  Peoria. 
Pontiae  Township  High  School,  Pon- 

tiac. 
Princeton     Township     Hi«^     School, 

Princeton. 
High  School,  Qnlncy. 
Hfgh  School,  Rochelle. 
High  School,  Rockford. 


High  Scliool,  Rock  Island. 

High  School,  Savanna. 

High  School,  Saybrook. 

High  School,  Shabbona. 

High  School,  Sterling. 

High  School,  Stonington. 

High  School,  Tonica. 

McCray-Dewey  High  School,  Troy. 

High  School,  Urbana. 

High  School,  Virden. 

Indiana, 

High  School,  Aiubia. 

High  School,  Angola. 

High  School,  Bedford. 

High  School.  Bloomingtoa. 

High  School,  Brazil. 

High  School,  Bremen. 

High  School,  Cayuga. 

High  School,  Clay  City. 

High  School,  Columbia  Citj^ 

High  School,  Columbus. 

High  School,  Oonnersvile. 

High  School,  Crawfordsvilla 

High  School,  Danville. 

High  School,  Deedsville. 

High  School,  Dunkirk. 

High  School,  Bvansvllla 

High  School,  Frankfort 

High  School,  Freetown. 

High  School,  French  Lick. 

High  School,  Greensburg. 

High  School,  Hammond. 

High  School,  Hope. 

High  School,  Huntington. 

Rockcreek     Township     High     School. 

Huntington. 
Shdrtridge  High  School,  Indianapolis. 
High  School,  Jamestown. 
High  School,  Jasper. 
High  School,  La  Fayette. 
High  School,  La  Fontaine. 
High  School,  La  Grange. 
High  School,  La  Porte. 
High  School,  Linton. 
High  School,  Logansport. 
High  School,  Lowell. 
EUgh  School,  Lynnville. 
High  School,  Marion. 
High  School,  Michigantown. 
High  School,  Mishawaka. 
High  School,  Monroe  City. 
High  School,  Monterey. 
High  School,  Muncie. 
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High  School,  Newberrj. 

Olive  TowDfihlp  HU^  School^  New 
Carlisle. 

High  Scho(^  NoblesYllle. 

High  School,  North  Vernon. 

High  School,  OoUtic 

Bangs  Township  High  School,  Osceola. 

New  Pekin  High  School,  Pekln. 

High  School,  Plainfield. 

High  School,  Richmond. 

High  School,  Bushville. 

Washington  Township  High  School, 
Salem. 

High  Sdiool,  Shelbyvllle. 

Adams  Township  High  School*  Sheri- 
dan. 

High  School,  Sheridan. 

High  School,  Tipton. 

High  School,  Tunnelton. 

High  School,  Valparaiso. 

High  School,  Waveland. 

High  School,  Waynetown. 

Washington  Township  High  School, 
Westfield. 

High  School,  West  Terre  Hauta 

High  School,  Williamsburg. 

High  School,  Williamsport. 

High  School,  Winamac. 

High  School,  Adair. 

High  School,  Adel. 

High  School,  Albia. 

High  School,  Algona, 

High  School,   Armstrong. 

High  School,  Batavia. 

High  School,  Blairstown. 

High    School,    Britt. 

High  School,  Buffalo  Center. 

High   School,   Burlington. 

High   School,  Charles  City. 

High  School,  Cherokee. 

High  School,  Cincinnati, 

High  School,  Clarinda. 

High  School,  Coggon. 

High   School,  Collins. 

High  School,  Coon  Rapids. 

High   School,  Council  BluillB. 

North  Des  Moines  High  School,  Des 

Moines, 
West  Des  Moines  High   School,   Des 

Moines. 
Hiph  School,  Diagonal. 
High  School,  Dow  City. 


High  School,  Eniott 

High  School,  Bsthervnie. 

High  School,  Farragut. 

High  School,  Forest  City. 

High  School,  Garden  Grove. 

High  School,  Gilmore  City. 

High  School,  Grand  River. 

High  School,  Greenfield. 

High  School,  Hartley. 

High  School,  Hawarden. 

High  School,  Holsteln. 

High  School,  Humboldt 

High  School,  Independence 

High  School,  Kellogg. 

High  School,  Keystone. 

High  School,  Lake  City. 

High   School,   Laurens. 

High  School,  Lehigh. 

High  School,  Le  Mars. 

High   School,   Lisbon. 

High  School,  Lohrville. 

Graded  High  School,  Luana. 

High  School,  Manchester. 

High  School,  Manila. 

High  School,  Marengo. 

High  School,  Marshal Itown. 

High  School,  Mediapolia 

High  School,  Milford. 

High  School,  Montour. 

High  School,  New  Albin. 

High  School,  New  Hampton. 

High  School,  New  London. 

High  School,  Newton. 

High  School,  Northwood. 

High  School,  Oakland. 

High  School,  Ogden. 

High  School,  Oskaloosa. 

High  School,  Pella. 

Graded  High  School,  Plsgar. 

High  School,  Pocahontas. 

High  School,  Pomeroy. 

High  School,  Redfield. 

High  School,  Reinbeck. 

High  School,  Remsen. 

High  School,  Rockwell  City. 

High  School,  Rowan. 

High  School,  RusseUL 

High  School,  St.  Ansgar. 

High  School,  Seymour. 

High  School,  Shannon  City. 

High  School,  Smithland. 

High  School,  Spirit  Lake. 

McKinley  High  School,  Stanwood. 

High  School,  State  Center. 
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High  School,  Storm  Lake. 

High  Scho<^  Sutherland. 

Hl^  Bcbool,  Tipton. 

Graded  High  School,  Tracr* 

High  School,  Union. 

East  Waterloo  High  Sdiool,  Waterloa 

High  School,  Webh. 

High  School,  Winfield. 

Normal  and  High  School,  Woodrine. 

Kansas, 

High  School,  Belpre. 

High  School,  Blue  Bapida. 

High  School,  Oaney. 

Clay  Oonnty  High  School,  Qtay  Oentar. 

High  School,  Oofleyyllle. 

High  Sdiool,  Goldwater. 

High  School,  Dodge  Cyit^. 

High  School,  EJverest 

High  School,  Hays. 

High  School,  Herlngton. 

liigh  School,  Hiawatha. 

High  School,  Leavenworth. 

High  School,  Lindsborg. 

High  School,  Logiin. 

High  School,  Manhattan. 

High  School,  Newton. 

Reno  County  High  School,  Nickerson. 

High  School,  Nortonville. 

High  School,  Olathe. 

High  School,  Oneida. 

High  School,  Overbrook. 

HJKh  School,  Pratt. 

High  School,  Salina. 

Sc-ott  County  High  School,  Scott 

High  School,  Topeka. 

High  School,  Valley  Falls. 

High  School,  Washington. 

Kentucky, 

Russell  High  School,  Lexington. 
Girls'  High  School,  Louisville. 
High  School,  Mount  Sterling. 

Maine, 

High  School,  Bangor. 

High  School,  Castine. 

Jordan  High  School,  Lewlston. 

High  School,  Lisbon. 

I>eering  High  School,  Portland. 

High  School,  South  Portland. 

Maryland, 
Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimora 


Massachusetts, 

Pundiard  Hi|^  School,  Andover. 

Hi£^  Sdbool,  Ameabiuy. 

High  School,  Arlington. 

Sanderson  Academy,  Aahfleld. 

High  School,  Attiehoro. 

Hl^  School,  Belmont 

Howe  High  School,  Billerica. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston. 

Brii^ton  High  School,  Boston. 

Dorchester  High  School,  Boston. 

East  Boston  Hig^  School,  Boston. 

Bnglish  High  School,  Boston. 

Girls*  High  School,  Boston. 

High  School  of  Oonuneroe,  Boston. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Rox- 
bury,  Boston. 

Koxbury  High  School.  Boston. 

South  Boston  High  School,  Boston. 

West  Roxbury  High  School,  Boston. 

High  School,  Brookline. 

High  and  Latin  School,  Cambridge. 

Riudge  Technical  School,  Cambridge. 

High  School,  Chelsea. 

High  School,  Chicopee. 

Higli  School,  Concord. 

High  School,  Dedham. 

High  School,  Everett. 

Technical  High  School,  Pall  River. 

High  School,  Fitchburg. 

High  School,  Framlngham. 

High  School,  Gloucester. 

Searles  High  School,  Great  Barring- 
ton. 

High  School,  Greenfield. 

High  School,  HtiverhllL 

High  School,  Lawrence. 

High  School,  Lenox. 

High   School,  Ijeominster. 

High   School,  Lexington. 

High  School,  Lowell. 

Classical  High  School,  Lynn. 

English  High  School.  Lynn. 

High  School,  Mansfield. 

High  School,  Manthuen. 

High  School,  Millbury. 

High  School,  Milton. 

High  School,  Natick. 

High  School,  New  Bedford. 

High  and  Putnam  School,  Newbury- 
port. 

Newton  Technical  High  School,  New- 
tonvillei 
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Ablngton  High  School,  North  Abing- 

tOD. 

Drury  High  School,  North  AdanuB. 
High  School,  North  Attleborou 
High  School,  Orange. 
High  School,  Plymouth. 
High  School,  Qulncy. 
High  School,  Reading. 
High   School,  Rockland. 
High  School,  Somerville. 
High  School,  Southbrldge. 
High  School  of  Commerce,  SpringfieM. 
Technical  High  School,  Springfield. 
West  Springfield  High  School,  Spring- 
field. 
High  School,  Swampscott. 
High  School,  Taunton. 
High  School,  Uxbrldga 
High  School,  Waltham, 
High   School,  Webster. 
High  School,  Wellesley. 
High  School,  Westfleld. 
High   School,  Whitman. 
High  School,  Winchester. 
High  School,  Winthrop. 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Worcester. 

Michigan. 

High  School,  Adrian. 

High  School,  Akron. 

High  School,  Battle  Creek. 

East  Side  High  School,  Bay  City. 

Western  High  School,  Bay  City. 

High  School,  Bloomlngdale. 

High  School,  Boyne  City. 

High  School,  Breokenridge. 

High  School,  Calumet. 

High  School,  Capac. 

Union  High  School,  Cassopolis. 

High  School,  Coldwater. 

High  School,  Charlevoix. 

Nordstrum  High  School,  Detroit. 

High  School,  Dowagiac. 

High  School,  Edwardsburg, 

High  School,  Elberta. 

High  School,  Elk  Rapids. 

High  School,  Elkton. 

High  School,  Escanaba. 

High  School,  Fenton. 

High  School,  Fowler. 

Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids. 

Union  High  School,  Grand  Rapids. 

High  School,  Grand  liedge. 


High  School,  Greenyflltt. 
High  School,  Hancock. 
High  School,  Harbor  Springs. 
Ferris  High  Bdiool,  Highland  Parlt. 
Luther  L.  Wright  High  School,  Iron- 
wood. 
High  School,  Lake  Linden. 
High  School,  Morenci. 
High  School,  Muskegon. 
High  School,  Nile& 
High  School,  Pellston. 
High  School,  Petoskey. 
High  School,  PlainwelL 
High  School,  Port  Austin. 
High  School,  River  Rouge. 
High  School,  St.  Joseph. 
High  School,  Sandusky. 
High  Sch<»<»l,  South  Hay^i. 
Union  High  School,  Suttons  Baj. 

Minnesota^ 

High  School,  Aitkin. 

High  School,  Chaska. 

High  School,  Deer  River. 

High  School,  Delano. 

Central  High  School,  Duluth. 

High  School,  East  Grand  Forki. 

High  School,  Fulda. 

Lincoln  High  School,  Hlbbin^ 

High  School,  Houston. 

High   School,  Hutchinson. 

High  School,  Jackson. 

Washington  High  School,  Lesuer. 

Graded  High  School,  Lindstrom. 

High  School,  Mahnomen. 

High  School,  Mankato. 

Central  High  School,  Minneapolis 

East  High  School,  Minneapolis. 

North  High  School,  Minneapolis. 

South  High  School,  Minneapolis. 

West  High  School,  Minneapolla 

High  School,  Montevideo. 

High  School.  Monticello. 

High  School,  Mountain  Lake. 

High  School,  North  Branch. 

High  School,  Ortonvllle. 

High  School,  Owatonna. 

High  School,  Park  Rapids. 

High  School,  Pipestone. 

High  School,  Red  Wing. 

High  School,  Royalton. 

High  School,  Stillwater. 

Central  High  School,  St.  PauL 
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High 
Hlg^ 
Hi^ 
High 
High 
High 
High 


School, 
School, 
School, 
School; 
S<diool, 
School, 
School, 


Spiingfleid 

Starfottck. 

Vniard. 

Wadena* 

Wells. 

Wheaton. 

Wtnona. 

MU90wrL 


High  School,  Aurora. 

Hi|^  School,  OarroUtoQ. 

High  School,  OarterviUe^ 

Hi^  School,  Oarnthenrvlllik 

High  School,  JoplliL 

Central  Hig^  School,  Kanaaa  CBty. 

Kansas    City    Polytechnic    Instttato, 

Kansas  City. 
Manual  Training  Hi^  School,  Kansas 
City. 

High  School,  Monett 

High  School,  Montgomery  City. 

High  School,  Springfield. 

Central  High  School,  St  Joseph. 

Central  High  Sdiool,  St.  Lonia 

Sumner  High  School,  St  Louis. 

Yeatman  High  School,  St  Louia 

High  School,  Trenton. 

Buchanan  Hl|^  School,  Troy. 


Montanm. 

High  School,  Bininga 
Gallatin  Oaattty   High 


School,  Boae- 


High  S<dM)ol,  Butte. 

Teton  County  High  School,  Choteau. 

High  School,  Glasgow. 

Flathead  County  Hl|^  School,  Kalis- 

p^. 
Fergus   County   High    SchocH,  Liewls- 

town. 

Nebraska. 

High  School,  AlnfiwortlL 

High  School,  Ashland. 

Hfgb  School,  Bethany. 

High  School.  Chester. 

High  School,  Giltner. 

High  School,  Humboldt 

Kimball   County    High   School,   Kim* 

ball. 
High  School,  I^zington. 
High   School,  Omaha. 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Omaha. 


High  School,  Pawnee  City. 
Hi^  Sdiool,  Ravenna. 
TeeiiniMh  High  School,  Tecumseh. 
High  School,  Wayna 
High  School,  Western. 

New  Hampihire, 

Stevens  High   School,  Olaremont. 

High  Sdiool,  Bnfield. 

Academy  and  High  School,  liancaster. 

High  School,  Manchester. 

High  School,  Milford. 

New  Jer$ep. 

High  School,  Bernardsvlllsi, 

High   School,  Bloomfleld. 

High  School,  East  Orange. 

Battin   High   School,   Elizabeth. 

High  School,  Bngiewood. 

High  School,  Hackensack. 

Franklin   High   School,  HasbrondL 

Wm.  L.  Dickinson  High  School,  Jer- 
sey City. 

Chattle  High  School,  Long  Branch. 

High  School,  Leonia. 

High  School,  Montclair. 

High  School,  Moorestown. 

High  School.  Mount  Holly. 

Livingston  High  School,  New  Bruns- 
ivick. 

East  Side  Commercial  and  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Newark. 

South  Side  High  School,  Newark. 

High  School,  Passaic. 

High  School,  Paterson. 

Rast  Rutherford  High  School,  Ruther* 
ford. 

High  School,  Somervllle. 

High  School,  Washington. 

New  UewiefK 

Valencia  County  High  School,  Belen. 
Las  Vegas    High    School,    Bast    Las 

Vegas. 
High  Sdiool,  Santa  Fe. 

New  Tiprh, 

High  School,  Albany. 
High  School,  Albion. 
High  School,  Alden. 
High  School,  Amsterdam. 
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Academic  BXgh  School*  Auburn. 

Central  High   School,  Blnghamton. 

Bay  Ridge  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Erasmus  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Manual  Training  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn. 

New  Utrecht  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Hutchinson  High  School,  Buffalo. 

Technical  High  School,  Buffala 

High  School,  Canastota. 

High  School,  Charlotte. 

High  School,  Dobbs  Ferry, 

High  School,  Dunkirk. 

Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst 

High  School,  Far  Rockaway. 

High  School,  Greene. 

High  School,  Huntington. 

High  School,  IsUp. 

High  School,  Jamestown. 

Union  High  School,  KendalL 

Franklin  Academy,  Malone. 

Curtis  High  School,  New  Brighton. 

High  School,  New  Rochelle. 

Evander  Childs  High  School,  New  York 
City. 

High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 
City. 

Morris  High  School,  New  York  City. 

Julia  Rlchman  High  School,  New  York 
City. 

Stuyvesant   High   School,   New   York 

aty. 

Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York  aty. 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  New 

York  aty. 
High  School,  Niagara  Falla 
High  School,  Perry. 
High  School,  Port  Chester. 
High  School,  Port  Jervis. 
High  School,  Port  Washington, 
High  School,  Richmond  Hill. 
West  High  School,  Rochester. 
High  School,  Saratoga  Springs. 
High  School,  Solvay. 
North  High  School,  Syracuse. 
Technical  High  School,  Syracusa 
High  School.  Watertown. 
Hlc:h  School,  White  Plains. 
HIph  School,  Yonkera 


Varth  Dalbof  <k 

North  Dakota  School  of  Forestry,  Bot- 
tineau. 
Hawthorne  High  School,  Crary. 
Graded  High  School,  Crosby. 
High  School,  Drayton. 
High  School,  Fairmount. 
High  School,  Forman. 
High  School,  Hankinson. 
High  School,  Hope. 
High  School.  Petersburg. 
Graded  High  School,  Stanley. 
High  School.  Valley  aty. 
Graded  High  School.  Belhaven. 
High  School,  Bessemer. 
Startown  High  School,  Newton. 

Ohio. 

West  High  School,  AknML 

High  School,  Alliance. 

Brown  High  School,  Cambrldga 

High  School,  Canton. 

Hughes  High  School,  andnnatL 

Pleasant  Ridge  High  School,  Oncin- 
natL 

Central  High  School,  aeveland. 

East  Technical  High  School,  aeve- 
land. 

Lincoln  High  School,  aeveland. 

South  High  School,  aeveland. 

West  High  School,  aeveland. 

West  Technical  High  School,  aeve- 
land. 

High  School,  ayde. 

High  School  of  Commerce,  Ck>lumbus. 

High  School,  Coshocton. 

High  School.  Delphos. 

High  School,  Delta. 

Shaw   High    School,   Bast   aeveland. 

High  School,  Greenfield. 

High  School,  Greenville. 

High  School,  Ironton. 

High  School,  Lorain. 

High  School,  McConnelsvtlle. 

High  School,  Medina. 

High  School,  Nelsonvllle. 

High  School,  Newark. 

High  School,  New  Philadelphia. 

High  School,  Piqua. 

High  School,  Salem. 

High  School,  Springfield. 

Columbian  High  School,  Tiflhu 
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High  School.  Van  Wert 
High  School,  Warren. 
High  School*  Wanseon. 
High  School,  Yonngstown. 
High  School,  Zanesville. 

Oklahoma. 

High  School,  CJheootah. 

EaBtem        University       Preparatory 

School,  Clareniore. 
High  School,  Cushing. 
High  School,  Custer. 
High  School,  Fort  Towson. 
I'aver  Hi^h  School,  Guthrla 
High  School,  Idabel. 
Central  High  School,  Muskogee. 
I>ouglas  High  School,  Oklahoma. 
High  School,  Oklahoma. 
High  School,  Omulgee. 
High  School,  Pauls  Valley. 
High  School,  Ponca  City. 
Oraded  High  School,  Sapulpa. 
High   School,  Shawnee. 
Murray    State  School  of  Asricoltiire, 

Tishomingo. 
High  School,  Tulsa. 
High  School,  Wagoner. 

Oregon, 

High  School,  Ashland. 
High  School,  Baker. 
High  School,  Dallas. 
High  School,  Eugene. 
High  School,  Grants  Pas& 
High  School,  Hood  River. 
Klamath    County    High   School,   Kla- 
math Falls. 
High  School,  McMinnville. 
Franklin  High  School,  Portland. 
Jefferson  High  School,  Portland. 
Lincoln  High  School,  Portland. 
Washington  High  School,  Portland. 
.Tames  John  High  School,  St.  Johns. 
High  School,  Salem. 
High  School,   Springfield. 
Graded  High  School,  Stanfleld. 
f;raded  High  School,  Stayton. 

Pennsylvania. 

Lower  Merlon  High  School,  Ardmore. 
High  School,  Asplnwall. 


High  School,  Avondale. 

High   School,  Bradford. 

High  School,  Briston. 

Boro  High  School,  Carbondale. 

High  School,  Chambersburg. 

High  School,  Charleroi. 

High  School,  Chester. 

High  School,  Clearfield. 

High  School,  Conneautville. 

High  School,  Conshohocken. 

High  School,  Danville. 

High  School,  Doylestown. 

High  School,   Dunmore. 

Central  High  School,  Brie. 

High  School,  Freedom. 

Central  High  School,  Harrisbnrg. 

Technical  High  School,  Harrisburg. 

High  School,  Honesdale. 

Boys  High  School,  Lancaster. 

Stevens  High  School,  Lancaster. 

High  School,  Lnnsdale. 

High  School,  Leechburg. 

High  School,  Monongahela. 

High  School,  Mount  Union. 

High   School,  Narberth. 

High  School,  New  Brighton. 

High  School,  New  Castle. 

Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Frankford  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Northeast  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

West    Philadelphia    High    School    for 

Boys,  Philadelphia. 
West    Philadelphia    High    School    for 

Girls,  Philadelphia. 
William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls, 

Philadelphia. 
Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgli. 
Peabo<ly  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 
Sclienley  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 
South  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 
Union    High    School,    Mount    Oliver, 

Pittsburgh. 
George  Washington  High  School,  Pitts 

burgh. 
High  School  for  Boys,  Reading. 
Technical  High  School,  Scran  ton. 
High  School,  Somerset. 
High  School,  Souderton. 
High  School,  South  Bethlehem. 
High   School,   Swarthmore. 
High  School.  Tarentum. 
High  School,  Titusville. 
Borough  High  School,  Troy. 
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High  School,  Tunkhannock. 
Borough  High  School,  Uniontown. 
High  School.  West  Chester. 
High  School,  Wilkes-Barre. 
High  School,  York. 

Rhode  Island, 

English  High  School,  Provldenoeii 

South  Dnkota. 

High  School,  Aberdeen. 
High  School,  Carthage. 
High  School*  Flandrean. 
High  School,  Geddes. 
High  School,  Huron. 
High  School,  MitchelL 

Tennessee. 

High  School,  Clarksville. 

Maury  County  High  School,  Columbia. 

High  School,  Greenville. 

High  School,  Johnson  City. 

Langston  High  School,  Johnson  City. 

High   School,   Memphis. 

Hume-Fogg  High  School,  Nashvilie. 

Texas. 

High  School,  Amarillo, 

High  School,  Bonham. 

Fred  Douglass  High.  School,  Oorsicana. 

High  School,  Del  Rio. 

High  School,  El  Paso. 

High  School,  Grand  Saline. 

High  School,  Houston. 

High  School,  Lubbock. 

Central  High  School,  Marshall. 

High  School,  Navasota. 

High  School,  Plainvlew. 

High  School,  San  Antonia 

UtaK 

Millard  County  High  School,  Fillmore. 
North    Sanpete   High    School,    Mount 

Pleasant 
High  School,  Spanish  F(N*k. 

Vermont 

High  School,  Island  Pond. 
Black  River  Academy,  Ludlow. 
High  School,  Rutland. 


High  School,  SprfBgfield. 
High  School,  Swanton. 

Virffinia. 

Charlotte     Hig^     School,     Charlotte 

Court  House. 
High  School,  Culp^per. 
High  School,  Hampton. 
Maury  High  School,  Norfolk. 
John    Marshall    Night    High    School, 

Richmond. 

Washinffton, 

High  School,  Camas. 

High  School,  Chehalis. 

High  School,  Davenport 

High  School,  Dryad. 

High  School,  Everett 

High  School,  Kelso. 

High  School,  Lind. 

Union  High  School,  Mount  VanoiL 

High  School,  Northbend. 

High  School,  North  Yakima. 

Graded  High  School,  Okanogan. 

High  School,  Port  Angeles. 

High  School,TPrescott 

Union  High  School,  Quilceno. 

High  School,  Renton. 

High  School,  Roslyn. 

Broadway  High  School,  Seattle. 

Foster  Graded  High  School,  Seattle^ 

Franklin  High  School,  Seattle. 

Lincoln  High  School,  Seattle. 

Queen  Anne  High  School,  Seattle. 

licwis  and  Clark  High  School,  Bpokane. 

North  Central  High  School.  Spokane. 

Stadium  High  School,  Tacoma. 

High  School,  Toppenish. 

High  School,  Walla  Walla. 

High  School,  Waterville. 

West  YirgkUa. 

Mount  Wesley  High  School,  Berkeley. 

High  School,  HedgeYlUe: 

Hig^  School,  Morgantown. 

High  School,  Piedmont 

High  School,  Thomas. 

High  School,  Williamson. 

Wisconsin^ 

High  School,  Abbotsford. 
Altoona  High  School,  Altoona. 
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Hlj?h  School,  Amery. 

High  School,  Antigo. 

High  School,  Appieton. 

High  School,  Arcadia. 

High  School,  Baldwin. 

High  School,  Belmont. 

High  School,  Benton. 

High  School,  Bloomer. 

High  School,  Blue  Rivers. 

High  School,  Brodhead. 

Hi£^  School,  Cambria. 

High  School,  Cashton. 

High  School,  Chippewa  Falls. 

High  School,  Coleman. 

High  School,  Dodgevllle. 

High  School,  Eau  Claire. 

High  School,  Evansville. 

Hi^  School,  Pond  du  Lac. 

High  School,  Frederic. 

High  School,  Genoa  Junction. 

Agrlcnltnral  High  School,  Oilmanton. 

High  School  Glenbeulah. 

High  School;  Grafton. 

High  School,  Green  La  Ice. 

High  School.  Hartford. 

High  School,  Hartland. 

High  School,  Hillsboro. 

High  School,  Janes vJ  He. 

High  School,  Juneau. 

High  School,  Keno.sha. 

High  School,  Kewaskum, 

High  School,  La  Crosse. 

High  School,  Markesan. 

High  School,  Melrose, 

High  School,  Menasha. 

High  School,  Menomonee  Falls. 

High  School,  Menoraonle. 

High  School,  Milton. 

High  School,  Milwaukee. 

South  Division  High  School,  Mil- 
waukee. 

West  Division  High  School,  Mil- 
waokea 


High  School,  Mineral  Point. 

High  School,  Monroe. 

High  School,  Mount  Horeb. 

High  School,  New  Lisbon. 

High  School,  New  Richmond. 

High  School,  Oakfleld. 

High  School,  Oconto  Falls. 

High  School,  Onalaska. 

La  Crosse  County  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Domestic  Economy,  Ona- 
laska. 

Higli  School,  Oshkosh. 

High  School,  Plalnfield. 

High  School,  Plymoutli. 

High  School,  Poynette. 

High  School,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

High  School,  Racine. 

High  School,  Rhinelander. 

High  School,  Richland  Center. 

High  School,  Ripon. 

Union  High  School,  Saxon. 

High  School,  Shawando. 

High  School,  Sheboygan. 

High  School,  Shullsburg. 

High  School,  Soldiers  Grove. 

High  School,  South  Milwaukee 

High  School,  Spring  Valley. 

High  School,  Stockbridge. 

High  School,  Stoughton. 

High  School,  Watertown. 

High  School,  Waukesha. 

High  School,  Waupaca. 

High  School,  Wauwatosa. 

High  School,  West  De  Pera 

High  School,  Whitewater. 

High  School,  Wllmot. 

High  School,  Wittenberg. 

Wyoming. 

High  School,  Carpenter. 
High  School,  Rock  Springs, 
High  School,  Sheridan. 
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AlftbAma,  Tocatfon  bvreain,  18T. 

American  Amodatlon  on  Unemployment  and  Tocatlonal  snidanee.  ML 

American  Viederatlon  of  Labor,  and  vocational  guidance,  86. 

American  Home  Bconomics  Association,  and  yocational  gaidano^,  M. 

Arizona,  vocation  bureaus,  187. 

Arkanaaa,  vocation  boreaoa,  137. 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnxe,  and  placement  work,  86. 

Associations,  national,  interest  enlisted,  27. 

Ayres,  L.  P.,  on  vocational  psychology,  12-18. 

Ayrea  stndles,  oocvpations,  62. 

BibUograpby,   102-181. 

Bloomfield,  Meyer,  on  vocational  guidance,  9. 

Boston,  vocational  guidance,  S8-84 ;  placement  bureau,  work,  87 ;  vocation  bnnav,  -organi- 
sation, and  activities,  23-26. 

Brewer,  J.  M.,  on  vocational  guidance,  9 ;  on  vocational  psychology,  12. 

Bureau  of  education,  questionnaire  on  vocation  bureaus,  86-87. 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  statistical  studies,  60-62. 

California,  vocation  bureaus,  187-138. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  school  leaving  and  employment,  89,  45. 

Chicago,  leaving  and  employment,  39,  57^8 ;  stockyards  district,  leaving  and  employment, 
89,  51-52 ;  vocational  bureau,  activities,  88-89. 

Cincinnati,  leaving  and  employment,  39,  60-61 ;  vocation  bureau,  actlvitki,  84-86. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  survey  of  occupations,  74. 

Colorado,  vocation  bureaus,  188. 

Community  and  national  life,  lessons,  81-82. 

Connecticut,  vocation  bureaus.  188. 

Continuation  schools,  17-18. 

Cooperative  plan.  18. 

Courses  in  vocational  information,  80-81. 

Crichton.  D.  S.,  on  vocational  education  in  Tork,  England,  98. 

Definitions  of  vocational  guidance,  9-12. 

Demobilization  and  Juvenile  workers,  Ehigland,  96-97. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  leaving  and  employment,  39,  63-64. 

Differentiation  of  school  courses.  Junior  high  school,  20. 

District  of  Columbia,  vocation  bureaus,  188. 

Bhnployment,  and  school-leaving.  38-58 ;  out-of -school  hours,  1^26l 

Bngland,  recent  experience,  92-97. 

English  composition,  vocational  guidance  through,  79-80. 

Fall  River.  Mass.,  vocational  guidance,  90-91. 

Federal  report,  school  leaving  and  employment,  38,  41-44. 

Fisher,  H.  A.  L.,  on  vocational  guidance,  92-98. 

Florida,  vocation  bureauB,  188. 

Gary  plan,  20. 

General  educational  progress  and  vocational  guidance,  15-21. 

Georgia,  vocation  bureaus,  188. 

c;rand  Rapids,  Mich.,  vocational  guidance,  25,  79-80,  86-87. 

Half-time  plan,  cooperative,  18. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  vocational  guidance  committee,  work,  46-47. 

Iliatt,  J.  8.,  on  vocational  guidance,  10. 

High  schools,  vocation  bureaus,  137-147. 

Idaho,  vocation  bureaus,  188. 

Illinois,  vocation  bureaus,  188-189. 

Indiana,  survey  of  occupations,  71-74;  vocation  bureaus.  1^9-140. 

Iowa,  vocation  bureaus,  140-141. 

Job  analyses,  topical,  Richmond  and  Minneapoliii  surveys,  132-136, 
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Junior  hlgti  scYiool.  fllfferentlatton  of  school  courseB,  20. 

Javenlle  entrants  into  industry,  26. 

Kansas,  vocation  bureaus,  141. 

Kentucky,  vocation  bureaus,  141. 

Kitson,  H.  D.,  on  vocational  psychology,  13-14. 

League  of  Nursing  Education,  and  vocational  guidance,  89. 

Leavitt,  P.  M.,  on  vocational  guidance,  10-11. 

Maine,  vocation  bureaus,  141. 

Maryland,  vocation  bureaus,  141. 

Massachusetts,  vocation  bureaus,  141-142. 

Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Bducatlon.  stadlea  In  school 
leaving  and  employment,  38,  40—11. 

Michigan,  vocation  bureaus,  142-148. 

Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  survey  of  occupations,  70-71;  vocational  education  survey,  184-130. 

Minnesota,  vocation  bureaus.  142-143. 

Missouri,  vocation  bureaus.  148. 

Minnesota,  vocation  bureaus,  142-148. 

National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  report  on  vocational  gnidance,  14.  88-84. 

National  Conference  of  Employment  Managers,  84-80. 

National  conference  on  vocational  guidance,  meetings,  24. 

National  education  association  and  vocational  guidance  movement,  81-88;  Commisfdon 
on  the  Ileorganlzatlon  of  Secondary  Education,  report  on  vocational  guidance,  12; 
report  on  vocational  psychology,  18. 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  conferences,  81« 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  conferences,  26,  27-81. 

Nebraska,  vocation  bureaus,  148. 

New  Hampshire,  vocation  bureaus.  148. 

New  Jersey,  vocation  bureaus,  143. 

New  Mexico,  vocation  bureaus,  143 

New  York,  factory  investigation  commission,  occupations,  69;  vocation  bureauii.  14J^-144. 

New  York  City,  cooperative  courses  in  high  schools.  18 ;  placement  work.  21  :  school  leav- 
ing and  employment,  89,  49;  spread  of  movement,  26;  vocational  counselors,  87; 
vocational  guidance,  87-88. 

North  Dakota,  vocation  bareaus.  144. 

Occupations,  69.  82. 

Office  work,  17-18. 

Ohio,  vocation  bureaus,  144-146. 

Oklahoma,  vocation  bureaus,  146. 

Oregon,  vocation  bureaus,  146. 

Out-of -school  hours,  and  employment,  18-20. 

Parsons,  Frank,  on  Boston  bureaus,  23-24  :  on  first  vocation  hnrean,  9 ;  on  occupations. 
59-60. 

Pennsylvania,  vocation  bureaus,  145-146. 

Philadelphia,  school  leaving  and  employment,  89,  47-49. 

Pittsburgh,  director  of  vocational  guidance,  87. 

Placement,  21-22. 

Pomona,  Cal.,  vocational  guidance,  91. 

Prevocatlonal  training.  16-17. 

Printing,  17. 

Psychology,  vocational,  12-16. 

Rhode  Island,  vocational  bureaus,  146. 

Richmond,  Va.,  cooperative  plan,  18 :  vocational  education  survey,  70,  182-183. 

Rural  schools,  15-16. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  study  of  occupations,  69. 

Sage  foundation.     See  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

St.  liouis,  leaving  and  employment,  39,  52-63. 

San  Francisco,  director  of  vocational  guidance,  87. 

Schneider,  Herman,  on  vocational  psychology,  14. 

School  credit,  outside  work.  20. 

School-leaving  and  employment,  studies,  88-68. 

Seattle,  Wash.',  leaving  and  employment  89,  55-56. 

Selective  service  regulations,  authorisation,  7. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  leaving  and  employment,  89,  53-64. 

Small,  R.  C,  on  continuation  schools,  17-18. 

Snedden,  D.  S.,  on  vocational  guidance  and  the  secondary  school,  10. 

Somerville,  Mass..  and  vocational  f;iii<lanc«^  10;  school  loaving  and  employment,  89,  44-46. 

South  Dakota,  vocation  bureaus,  140. 
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SpiuMlng.  F.  K  .  on  TOcatloiMil  pmidance,  11-12. 

Studies  Into  conditions,  !d  varioas  cities,  26. 

Summary  and  conclusioos.  98-101. 

Sonimer  Ta  cation  employment,  19. 

Tennessee,  vocation  bareAna,  146. 

Texas,  Tocation   bureaus,  146. 

Typical  centers,  organization  of  yocational  gnidance,  88-§li 

United  States  Boy's  Working  Beserye,  actiyities,  19. 

United  States  School  Garden  Army,  activities,  19. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  and  cooperative  plan,  18. 

Utah,  voeatioii  bureaas,  146. 

Vermont,  vocation  bnreaus,  l46. 

Virginia,  vocation  bnreaus,  146. 

Vocation  bnreati,  first,  9 ;  high  schools,  137-147. 

Vocational  8:iiidance,  definitions,  9 ;  historical  development,  SS-JT* 

Vocational  pamphlets,  occupations,  63-68. 

Vocational  psychology,  12-16. 

Waltham,  Mass.,  leaving  and  employment,  89.  56-57. 

Washington,  vocation  bureaus,  146. 

Weaver,  B.  'W.,  on  vocational  guidance,  26. 

West  Virginia^  vocation  bureaus,  146. 

Wheatley,  W,  ^.,  outline  of  general  guidance  plan,  81-82. 

Wilson,  PremAent,  on  selectiye  seryice  regulations,  7. 

Wisconsin,  vo  cation  bureaus,  146-147. 

Woodworking,  17. 

Woolley,  Helen  T.,  on  vocational  psychology,  13. 

Worcester,  liCass.,  school  leaying  and  employment,  39,  44-45. 

Wyoming,  vocation  bureaus,  147. 

Yonng  Men's  Christian  Association,  vocation  bureaus,  36. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Assodatloii,  and  occupations  for  womea,  80. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


DxPABTiOBNT  OF  THE  InTERIOB, 

BuKEAu  OF  Education, 
Washington,  October  18, 1918. 
Sib:  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  a  report  of  the  survey  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.  The  study  was  made  and  the 
report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  this  bureau  by  Fred  C.  Whit- 
comb,  professor  of  industrial  education  in  Miami  University,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio.  It  is  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  constructive  educational 
survey  of  the  State  of  Delaware  which  has  been  undertaken  by  this 
bureau  at  the  request  of  education  officers  of  the  State  and  of  the 
city  of  Wilmington. 

Beports  of  other  parts  of  the  survey  will  be  recommended  for  pub- 
lication as  separate  bulletins  later, 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Cotrnnissioner. 
The  Sbcbkiabx  of  the  Iivtkriob. 
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PREPACaE. 


This  report  represents  one  section  of  the  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  State  of  Delaware  which  is  being  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Delaware  Educational  C!ooperation  Association. 

The  field  work  of  this  section  of  the  survey  was  done  during 
November  and  December,  1916,  and  January,  1916.  A  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  various  interests  especially  concerned  with 
the  survey  was  called  at  Wilmington.  The  following  persons  were 
present: 

Dr.  WiUiam  T.  Bawden,  specialist  in  industrial  education,  representing  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Hon.  O.  A.  Wagner,  State  commissioner  of  education,  Dover. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Scott,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Wilmington. 

Mr.  John  H.  Hickey,  organiseer,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Wilmington. 

Mr.  W.  C  Davis,  secretary.  Central  Labor  Union,  Wilmington. 

Dr.  T.  O.  Cooper,  board  of  education,  Wilmington. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Robinson,  instructor  in  charge  of  metalworking,  public  high  school, 
Wilmington. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Davis,  educational  secretary,  Young  Men's  Christian  -Association, 
Wilmington. 

Miss  Jennette  Eckman,  secretary.  General  Service  Board  of  Delaware,  Wil- 
mington. 

Mr.  Fred  O.  Whltcomb,  professor  of  industrial  education,  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio. 

At  this  conference  an  outline  of  the  proposed  plan  of  this  section 
of  the  survey  (see  Appendix  A)  was  submitted  and  discussed.  The 
plan  met  with  general  approval  and  promises  of  hearty  cooperation. 

This  general  conference  was  followed  by  others  with  the  executive 
board  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  and  groups  of  men  representing 
the  different  locals  of  the  Central  Labor  Union.  In  addition  confer- 
ences were  held  with  individuals  representing  the  various  interests 
in  the  city,  such  as  the  chamber  of  commerce,  manufacturers,  and 
onployers  of  labor,  the  schools  (public  and  private),  business.  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  business  colleges,  etc. 

During  the  progress  of  the  survey  each  labor  union  local  was 
visited  and  the  work  of  the  survey  explained.  Cooperation  of  all 
interests  was  freely  given.    Especial  thanks  are  due  Mr.  C.  J.  Scott, 
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superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington,  for  his  untiring 
efforts  to  make  the  work  of  the  survey  a  success.  The  records  in  his 
office  and  the  help  of  his  corps  of  teachers  were  at  all  times  available. 
Thanks  are  due  also  to  Mr.  John  H.  Hickey,  organizer,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  for  his  assistance  in  arranging  for  meetings 
with  the  different  locals  and  groups  of  men  representing  the  different 
trades. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Davis,  educational  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  was  especially  helpful  in  arranging  for  meet- 
ings of  groups  of  men  in  the  association  rooms,  and  in  furnishing  in- 
formation on  the  educational  facilities  available  for  men  and  boys 
who  have  left  the  schools  and  are  at  work. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 


CHAPTEE  L 
'INTRODUCTION. 


DSLAWABB. 


With  the  exception  of  Bhode  Island,  Delaware  is  the  smallest 
State  in  the  Union.  With  an  area  of  2,870  square  miles,  it  is  twice 
as  large  as  Rhode  Island.  Outside  of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  the 
interests  of  the  State  are  almost  exclusively  rural  and  agricultural. 

WILMIKGTOK. 

Wilmington,  the  metropolis  of  Delaware,  is  located  in  New  Castle 
County,  on  the  Delaware  Siver,  at  the  junction  of  the  Christiana  and 
Brandywine  Sivers.  Its  area  is  10.18  square  miles,  and  it  has  6 
miles  of  frontage  on  the  Delaware  Biver. 

The  population  of  Wilmington  was  87,411  in  1910,  or  43.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State,  and  it  was  the  only  city 
in  the  State  having  a  population  of  more  than  5,000.  From  1900 
to  1910  the  population  of  the  city  increased  14.8  per  cent.  Since 
1910  the  increase  in  population  has  been  much  more  rapid. 

Wilmington  is  situated  midway  between  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, 27  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  69  miles  from  Baltimore. 
Excellent  transportation  facilities  are  provided  by  three  railroads, 
three  interurban  trolley  lines,  and  freight  and  passenger  steamship 
lines.  The  city  has  easy  access  to  markets  for  fuel  and  raw  materials, 
with  low  freight  rates. 

The  original  charter  of  the  Borough  of  Wilmington  was  granted 
by  the  State  legislature  in  1882. 

COMPULSOST  ATTENDANCE  LEGISLATION. 

According  to  a  law  passed  Id  1907,  and  amended  in  1909,  each 
diild  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  is  required  to  attend  a  day  school 
in  which  the  common  English  branches  are  taught    Such  attend- 
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ance  must  be'  continuous  and  for  at  least  five  months  each  year.  This 
five-month^s  period  must  begin  not  later  than  one  month  after  the 
opening  of  school.  A  child  may  be  excused  from  attendance  only  on 
presentation  of  a. certificate  showing  that  he  is  "prevented  from 
attendance  upon  school  or  application  to  study  by  mental,  physical, 
or  other  urgent  reasons." 

•A  proviso  in  the  law,  however,  gives  any  school  district  power  "  at 
its  regular  annual  meeting  to  reduce  the  period  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance to  not  less  than  three  months.^'  It  is  also  provided  that 
instruction  for  a  like  period  in  a  private  school  or  by  a  legally  quail- 
field  governess  or  private  teacher  in  a  family  or  by  any  other  means 
approved  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  exempt  from 
attendance  at  a  public  schooL 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  employment  of  attendance  officers, 
and  for  other  means  for  enforcing  the  law,  the  details  of  which  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  ^ 

LBGISLAnON  OONGBHNING  BMFLOTMBNT  OF  MINOBfl. 

In  1913  the  State  legislature  passed  ^an  act  to  regulate  the  em- 
ployment of  children  and  to  make  uniform  the  laws  relating 
thereto."  The  more  important  provisions  of  this  law  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

1.  The  employment  of  no  child  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
provisions  of  the  compulsory  school  law  or  "  prevent  children  of  any 
age  from  receiving  industrial  education  furnished  by  the  United 
States,  this  State,  or  any  city  or  town  in  the  State  and  duly  approved 
by  the  State  board  of  education,  or  by  a  school  board,  or  committee, 
or  other  duly  constituted  public  authority.^ 

2.  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  who  is  not  provided  with  an 
employment  certificate  may  be  permitted  to  work  except  in  agricul- 
ture, domestic  service,  the  canning  industry,  places  of  amusement^ 
and  street  trades. 

8.  Employment  certificates  are  of  two  classes,  general  employment 
certificates  and  vacation  employment  certificates.  A  general  employ- 
ment certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  work  during  the  entire  year,  and 
a  vacation  employment  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  work  only  at 
such  times  as  the  law  does  not  require  him  to  attend  school. 

.4.  In  addition  "street  trades  permits"  are  required  of  all  boys 
under  14  and  all  girls  under  16  who  wish  to  sell  newspapers,  period- 
icals, etc.,  outside  of  school  hours. 

5.  The  law  further  provides  that: 

In  any  case  where  the  labor  ot  a  child  under  the  age  as  specified  In  this  art 
l8  necessary  to  assist  In  the  support  of  Itself  or  Its  family  •  •  «  the  State 
child-labor  inspector  shall  present  the  case  of  such  child  to  the  Judge  of  the 
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JoTenile  court  of  the  city  oC  Wilmlngtoii  •  •  •  and  alao  to  the  agent  of  the 
Societj  tar  the  Prevention  of  Crusty  to  Children,  and  if  said  judge  and  said 
•gent  shall  sign  a  permit  for  said  purpose,  the  said  child  shall  be  allowed  to 
work  for  not  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date  of  said  permit,  and  said  permit 
may  be  renewed  by  said  Judge  and  said  agent  from  year  to  year. 

Few  such  permits  have  been  issued. 

6.  Certain  special  restrictions  iMre  prescribed  as  to  ages  of  children 
who  are  employed : 

(a)  No  child  under  12  years  of  age  may  work  in  a  canning  or 
packing  establishment  except  those  handling  perishable  fruits  or 
vegetables. 

(b)  No  child  under  14.  may  work  in  a  mill,  factory,  workshop, 
mercantile  or  mechanical  establishment,  office,  restaurant,  or  hotel, 
barber  shop,  stable,  or  garage,  or  as  messenger,  etc. 

(c)  No  child  under  15  may  be  employed  about  moving  machinery, 
where  dangerous  materials  are  used,  or  in  any  other  occupation  dan- 
gerous to  life  or  limb,  or  injurious  to  the  health  or  morals  of  such 
chUd. 

(d)  In  general  no  child  under  16  may  be  employed  with  any 
theatrical  performance  or  show. 

(e)  No  person  under  21  may  be  employed  in  connection  with  any 
saloon  or  barroom  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold. 

(/)  The  hours  of  employment  are  restricted. 

7.  No  employment  certificate  may  be  issued  unless  the  following 
papers  are  presented : 

(a)  A  school  record  showing  that  the  child  has  attended  school 
regularly  for  not  less  than  130  days  either  during  the  12  months 
previous  to  arriving  at  the  age  of  12  years  or  during  the  12  months 
previous  to  applying  for  such  school  record,  and  is  able  to  read 
intelligently  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language. 

{h)  A  certificate  from  the  school  physician  stating  that  the  cltild 
has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age  and  is 
physically  able  to  perform  the  work  for  which  a  child  between  12 
and  16  may  be  legally  employed. 

{e)  Evidences  of  age,  etc. 

8.  In  the  establishments  for  the  canning  and  packing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  there  are  no  restrictions  either  as  to  age  or  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  emplojrment.  Also  in  the  street  trades  there  is  no 
minimum  age  for  the  issuing  of  permits  outside  of  schqol  hours. 

These  weaknesses  in  the  law  furnish  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  very  young  children  and  for  long  hours  of  employment  in 
certain  trades. 

9.  City  and  county  superintendents  of  schools  are  designated  as  the 
officials  to  issue  employment  certificates  and  permit& 
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ENIOKGBIEBNT  OF  THE  CHILD-LABOB  LAWS. 

The  labor  commission  of  the  State  appoints  every  four  years  a 
State  child-labor  inspector  and  an  assistant  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  child-labor  laws.  The  secretary  to  the  city  superin* 
tendent  of  schools  issues  the  employment  certificates  and  permits  in 
Wilmington.  The  State  child-labor  inspector  and  his  assistant  d^ 
vote  the  major  portion  of  their  time  to  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  State  child-labor  laws.  They  materially  assist  in  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  attendance  lawa 


CHAPTER  IL 
A  STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  PURUC  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 


In  a  number  of  recent  survey  reports  attention  is  called  to  the 
significance  for  vocational  education  of  a  study  of  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  who  are  13  or  14  years  of  age.  As  shown  in  Table  1 
the  public  schools  in  Wilmington  retain  the  children  very  well  until 
the  age  of  13  is  reached.  The  number  of  pupils  13  years  of  age 
is  18.7  per  cent  less  than  the  number  12  years  of  age,  while  the  num- 
ber 14  years  of  age  is  26.5  per  cent  less  than  the  number  13  years 
of  age.  In  the  private  and  parochial  schools  the  pupils  are  held 
np  to  the  age  of  11  years  about  as  well  as  in  the  public  schools,  but 
after  that  age  the  dropping  out  is  more  rapid  than  in  the  public 
schools. 

Tabub  L — Age  dJUtrihution  of  pupds  enroUed  in  public^  private,  and  paraoh/M 
9chooU  in  WUminffUmt  Del.,  J915-t6, 
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15 

7 

2 

87 
834 
682 
521 
463 
445 
472 
414 
278 
2M 
U6 
48 
82 
18 
8 

5 
82 
100 
95 
00 
87 
80 
89 
73 
58 
30 
90 
15 
0 
2 

7 

e 

03 

7 

100 

8 

06 

9 

87 

10 

M 

U    .      .             .... 

89 

B 

78 

13 

82 

14 

88 

IS 

21 

16 

8 

17 

0 

u 

2 

Ov«rU 

ao 

T«iUl 

5,879 

8,722 

11,088 

1,891 

2,006 

3,001 

80MS  FACTS  GOKGEBNIKG  FUFIL8  18  AND  14  TEARS  OF  AGE. 

Table  2  presents  a  summary  of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  who  were  18  and  14  years  of 
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age ;  also  the  places  of  birth  and  intentions  as  to  further  schooling 
reported  by  those  enrolled  in  public  schools;  as  to  the  last-named 
items  reports  from  parochial  and  private  school  children  were  not 
available. 


Table  2.— 'Summary  of  reports  of  pupilM  IS  and  H  pears  of  age,  WUmingUm^ 

1915^16. 


Boys. 


OirlB. 


ToUL 


Number  reported  enrolled  in  public  schools 

Number  reported  enrolled,  parochial  schools 

N  umber  reported  enrolled,  .pcirate  schools 

ToUl „ 

rUBUC  SCHOOLS  ONLY. 

Number  of  qoestiimnatreewnt  to  pupils 

Number  of  questionnatres  returned 

Places  of  birth  reported  by  pupils: 

Wilmington 

Delaware,  but  outside  of  Wilmington 

United  States,  but  outside  of  Delaware 

Foreign  countiles^ 

Not  reporting 

Bohoot  intentions: 

Not  to  complete  eighth  erade 

To  complete  eighth  grade 

To  go  to  high  school 

To  go  to  couege. 

To  go  to  business  ocdlege 

Not  reporting 


808 
168 
68 


882 


1,M0 
114 


1,08a 


1,088 


8,121 


SOS 
7M 

457 
43 
161 


148 
Ml 
408 
148 
83 
16 


882 


SOS 
68 

167 
37 
18 


440 
126 
60 
19 


96 

818 
06 


218 


843 

374 


There  were  1,030  boys  and  1,092  girls,  or  a  total  of  2,122  pupils, 
of  these  ages  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Wilmington  at  the  time  this 
information  was  gathered.  Of  these,  1,640  were  in  the  public 
schools,  and  blanks  were  filled  by  1,353.  Of  these,  1,353  children, 
almost  two-thirds  were  bom  in  Wilmington,  and  almost  100  more  in 
the  State  outside  of  the  city.    Only  66  were  bom  in  foreign  countries. 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  the  school  intentions  of  the  boys  and  girls 
13  and  14  years  of  age  in  the  Wilmington  public  schools  are  very 
encouraging.  But  the  available  facts  relating  to  the  present  enroll- 
ment in  the  schools  go  to  show  that  in  all  probability  not  half  of 
these  intentions  will  be  realized.  As  more  than  one-half  of  these 
boys  and  girls  are  below  their  normal  grades  in  the  schools,  and  as 
they  have  either  just  passed  the  coiiipulsory  school  age  or  are  about 
to  reach  it,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  much  larger  number  to  drop 
out  of  school  than  have  so  indicated  in  their  record  of  school  inten- 
tions. Also  the  school  enrollments  by  ages  as  shown  in  Wilmington 
and  elsewhere  indicate  the  same  result. 

As  shown  in  Table  3,  fewer  than  one-fourth  of  the  fathers  of  these 
pupils  were  born  outside  of  the  United  States,  23.8  per  cent.  Almost 
an  equal  proportion,  21.7  per  cent,  were  bom  in  Wilmington. 


▲  STUDY   OP  CEBTAIK  0B0UP6  OF  PUPILS, 
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8.— Biftfcplocet  o/  fathers  of  pupOs  1$  and  t4  pears  of  age  in  the  publie 
eehooU  of  WUnUnffton. 


Places  of  birth. 

Number.' 

Per  OBnt. 

mimlaftiiii 

458 
322 
119 

21.7 

*¥rrlMavfn'Mawarf»....... , . 

11  8 

*^'i  thwre  In  TTpltwi  8tM^ ,. 

83.0 

»^— »C"  Pwiatfftw 

23.8 

8.8 

Tdtal 

1,353 

100.0 

Table  4  shows  that  the  2,122  pupils  who  are  13  and  14  years  old  are 
distributed  through  all  of  the  eight  grades  and  three  years  of  the 
high  school.  With  these  children  overageness  is  prominent  The 
proportion  of  children  of  normal  age  for  the  grade  in  which  they 
are  enrolled  ranges  from  42.9  per  cent  for  13-year-old  boys  to  48iJ 
per  cent  for  13-year-old  girls.  Records  in  the  superintendent's  office 
of  the  ages  of  pupils^ who  witTidrew  from  school  during  the  period 
September  to  December,  1915,  show  that  pupils  14  years  of  age 
formed  the  largest  group. 

Tabub  4. — Cfrade  distribution  of  pupils  IS  and  H  years  of  age  in  V^e  public 

schools  of  Wilmington.  / 


Number  of  pupils  of  each  age  fn  each  srade. 

OnOm. 

13  years  of  age. 

14  years  of  age. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys, 

Qirls. 

Total. 

I                    

1 

7 

21 

53 

«8 

126 

161 

03 

20 

8 

a 

4 

8 
42 

m 

153 
180 
124 

19 

1 

4 

11 

29 

95 

195 

279 

841 

217 

48 

4 

1 

8 

8 

10 

26 

84 

108 

126 

85 

12 

3 

1 

2 

2 
11 
11 
36 
65 
98 
111 
80 
24 

6 

3 

14 

4    ,         •      

21 

5                           

62 

6             •                

140 

7..  .  .              

206 

8                         

287 

165 

II 

36 

ni             

3 

Total      

502 
42.9 

831 
4&2 

1,223 
4ft.« 

438 

43.« 

461 
4&8 

890 

Per  cent  o(  total  who  ere  of  normal  ace  for 
the  gnde  in  which  they  are  enrolled  1 ... . 

44.7 

1  Note  black-taoe  figures. 

Table  5  shows  the  theoretical  distribution  of  boys  13  years  of  age 
in  the  Wilihington  public  schools  for  each  10,000  boys  of  this  age,  for 
comparison  with  Dr.  Ayres's  figures  resulting  from  a  study  of  22,027 
boys.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  studies  more  than  one-half  of 
the  boys  are  found  in  the  sixth  grade  and  below,  although  the  Wil- 
mington schools  make  a  better  showing  in  this  respect  than  those 
reported  by  Ayres, 
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Tabub  5. — Number  of  lH>ys  13  years  of  age  there  vxmid  ^  in  each  grade  <»  the 
Wilmington  public  BchooU  far  each  tOjOOO  boys  of  this  age,  compared  with 
distribution  of  ttfiTI  boys  computed  by  Ayres. 


Number  of  boysln  Mdi 
grade. 

Number  of  boys  in  eiid 
below  each  grade. 

QnOBi. 

Dtotilba- 
tlooofboys 
in  Wilming- 
ton iraUlc 

sdiools. 

DiStrfbO- 

tionof 

22,027  boys 

(AyreB). 

Dlfltribo- 
tioDofboys 
in  Wilming- 
ton imbUc 
ieboota. 

Distribo- 

tionof 

22,037  boys 

(Ay»»). 

I 

21 
85 

S82 
«M 

1,613 
2,017 
2781 
1,742 
861 
64 

2S 

76 

816 

M4 

1,814 

2496 

2M7 

1441 

243 

28 

15 

6 

21 
106 
488 

1,422 

6,058 
7^838 

10,000 

117 

2 

166 

8 

500 

4 

8'267 

$ 

6 '. 

&700 

7 

^967 
r,7QB 
9051 
0,6?i 
9.004 

8 

n 

Ill 

IV 

io;ooo 

Total.. 

10,000 

10,000 

Table  6  presents  an  analysis  of  the  principal  occupations  reported 
in  the  1910  census  for  Wilmington,  together  with  the  occupations 
chosen  by  pupils  13  and  14  years  of  age,  and  the  occupations  fol- 
lowed by  relatives  of  these  pupils.  A  summary  of  these  figures  for 
the  principal  census  classifications,  reduced  to  per  cent  basis,  is  given 
in  Table  7. 


Table  6. — Distribution  of  occupations,  Wilmington, 


Oocupations. 

Persons  pursuing 

stated 
(lOlOcensus). 

Chosen  by 
pupils  13  and 
14  years  of  age. 

Oocupations 
ofikUiers. 

OoctQMttlons 

of  employed 

brothers  and 

sisters. 

Male. 

Female. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotAl  tn  ell occiiDfttlons. ........... 

30,225 

0,905 

466 

258 

648 

637 

402 

263 

Anrloiiltiiie.  forastnr.  etc...... 

211 

5 

20 

0 

12 

15 

VwrtDttm. ..  ............wr...... 

106 
7 
88 

182 

3 

17 
3 

8 

1 
2 

10 
2* 

12 

1 
2 

Foresters,  lumbermen,  etc 

Qaitlenen.  florists,  etc 

2 

•  .. 

1 

•  •••• 

•    .. 

Manolacturlng  end  n^x^h^^n^nfti 

17,488 

2,975 

192 

99 

403 

372 

206 

108 

371 
130 
330 
213 
223 
14A 
43 
200 
1,324 

46 
6 

8 
1 
3 

t 

1 
1 
2 
1 
6 

bSSw  !t::::'".;;";:;:::::::: 

1 
3 

2 
7 

3 

6 

2 

Bladcsmitbs  end  forgemen 

BcilntBekffn 

Brick  and  stone  mesons 

4 
5 

4 
1 
25 

70* 

7 
10 

4 
10 
30 

5 
9 
2 

8 
52 

RiilMfmi  aiwl  (MMltriMftoni 

1 

Carpenters  and  coopers 

Pmnmakerf  and  iwamstresw^. . 

702* 

1 

11 

Dyers 

45 
296 

49 
278 
181 
379 

80 

2 
7 
2 

17 
6 

S3 
2 

1 
10 

Electricians,  etc 

86 
16 

11 

Kngjneers.  nfiechanical 

Rnrlneen.  stationarr 

13 

1 
25 

Firemen. 

Foremen  and  overseers 

33 

1 

3 

Fiiniaoenien,etc..« •••••• 

A  STUDY  OF  GEBTAIK  GBOUP8  OF  PUPILS, 
Table  6. — Distribution  of  occupations,  Wilmington — Continaed. 
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Ooeii|Mitioii& 

Personsptirsulog 
ooeupatlons 

stated 
(IdlOoensos). 

Chosen  by 
mipUslSand 
M  yean  of  age. 

Oocnpations 
offaUers. 

Occupations 

of  employed 

brothers  and 

sisters. 

• 

Male. 

Female. 

Boys. 

Qirls. 

Boys. 

airls. 

ICale. 

Female 

27 
6,980 

law 

179 
206 

41 

4 

379 

820 

92 

88 
66 

11 

80 
76 
28 
3,370 
104 
127 
182 
102 

1 
139 

1 

79 
54 
6 

1 
42 
30 

Labonn 

1 
76 

70 
42 
0 
8 
17 

5 

MmniSiotnrem  and  offlfllAls 

2 

8 

lleeHttiics^iiotBpeeiltod 

V\nipmnt,»iM»      

1 

23* 

7 

o 

165 

3 

Holdm,  foundfBR.  casters 

Pinters,  slaiiera,  etc 

is 

15 

23 
17 

6 

3 

1 
7 

i 

6 
5 

I 

i 

3 
13 

I 
1 

1 

3. 





etn. , 

...     . 

1 

3 

Plnnibera.  etc 

0 

15 

RoUers.  rail  bands  (metal) 

I 

Roofers  and  slaters. 

1 
1 

7 
6 

1 

78 

1 

flenSrfniHi'mm^t*^ 

1.6vS6 
2 
53 

3 

6 

16 
6 
5 

1 

r2 

1 

,7 

83 

gJmomftWw*  •xtH  AfthhlftW 

Xallfn  and  taUof^^sses 

2 

1 
1 

45 

1 

Tfn^mith^  mm!  coppersmiths . . . 

Upholslevers 

6 

Trpinp^tatSoa.  x  ^ 

3,681 

81 

52 

r^ 

■ 

Water  transportation 

03 
683 

420 

0 
17 
40 

7 

1 

0 

?9 

2 

1 

76 

1 

12 

1 
5 

;o 

5 

12 
23 
10 

i' 

RaBrtMd  transportatioQ 

10 

5 

TW* 

8»63i 

1,013 

67 

6 

106 

80 

70 

80 
324 

01 
872 
102 

81 

79 

631 

40 

1 

110 

6 

1 
1 

45* 

2 
1 

i7* 

1 
23 

Clerktmstofea 

ao 

51 

Deliinsrymeo 

IssurBnoe  agents  and  officials  .. 

23 

8 

4 

1 

5 
1 
2 
17 

ttiftd  Afltato  apentii.  etc. 

3 
224 
636 

3 

2 

50 
0 

62* 

10 

BetaQdeaters 

17 
2* 

7 

6' 

SaJesmenandsalerx-omen 

UiMfertakan 

is 

^W^CMrrloe ..,...-,-»... 

638 

3 

11 

3 

'     '  ' 

flmnffl  wAirftinfflfi  etn.    ..    . 

132 

121 

10 

62 

26 
28 

1,041 

3 

1 
1 

( 

G«aj^wa«onmm,ew......... 

]fiinlialS|flh<T<frff.  ^*^ 

Officials  ISate  and    United' 

States) 

8oidle(8,saUflfS,  and  marines . . 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 
124 

riufcwlisinlwitoe. 

802 

127 

13 

iT 

8 

12 

kMgwmnwl mMmutHH . 

16 
23 
34 
20 

87 

120 
42 

217 
01 
60 
21 

]08 
49 
2 
10 
82 

8 
1 
14 
6 
1 

6* 

4 

6' 

81 

1 

1 

1 

AatboTB, editors,  and  reporters. 

Gh0mist8,aa8a7ers,e(o 

Gtrfl  and  mining  engioeers 

i^wvnMn              .  ......... 

2 
1 

2 

1 

1 

r 

2 

5 

i03' 

8 

8 

481 

100 

0 

3 

tS^Si : 

2 

SSSSTiSW'*^"— 

80 
12 
12 

1 

2 

5 

J^MVJWO,  JUus^Wy  vvw  .....••.••  . 

37 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

XnuJ^  jrajSwrm. " 

1 

TInrsiGians  and  surgeons  ...... . 

-f^liQii                     

10 
2 

1 
88 

1 

TItalniid  nniHa 

JUtandutBandhelpefa 

2 

.. 

6 

1 

tiMMaJ 

_— J 
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Table  6. — Distribution  of  occupations,  WUmington^Contiuued, 


Oocupatlonai 

Persons  pur- 
suing ocaipa- 

tions  stated 
(mo  census). 

Chosen  by 
pupils  13  and 
14  years  of  age. 

Occupations 
of  fathers. 

Oceupatkais 

ofemptoyed 

brothers  and 

sisters. 

liale. 

Female. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

liale. 

Female. 

1,355 

4,033 

11 

24 

24 

9 

12 

40 

Barbers,  hairdressers,  etc 

Bartenders  and  saloonkeepers. . 
Elevator  tenders              

245 
218 
24 
59 
25 
146 
27 

6 
51 
224 
140 

42 
10 

6 

4 

6 
5 

1 

7 

4 

1 

1 
2 

Housekeepers  and  ste  ards 

Janitors  and  sextfflis          .  . . 

7 

267 

44 

151 

197 

U 

2,141 

97 

5 

6 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

12 

ICid-ives    and    nurses    (un- 
tnifxied) 



4 

Restaurant  and  caf6  keepers. . . . 
Benrants    ^--,,^, 

2 

8 
3 

1 
1 

3 

4 

23 

Waiters  and  bntlers 

4 

Clerical  pursuits 

2,090 

993 

1 

2 

1 

49 

28 

A  sents.  canvassers.  Ate  ....*... . 

147 
398 
1,195 
232 
118 

16 
366 
162 
3 
446 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  etc 

Clerks  (except  in  stores) 

Messengers,  office  boys,  etc 

Stenographers  and  typewriters. 

1      ' 

8 

1 

1 
33 
13 

3 

I 

1 

33 

1 

Table  7. — Per  Cent  distribution  of  occupations,  Wilmington, 


Oocapatioas. 


1910  census,  Wil- 
mington. 


Male.    Female. 


Chosen  by 

pupils  13  and  14 

years  ofago. 


Boys.     Gbls. 


Occupations  of 
lathers. 


Boys.     Girls. 


OocupatioDS  of 
employed  hrach- 
ersandsistefs. 


Male.    Female. 


Total,  all  oceupadona. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


loao 


100.0 


Agncolture,  forestry,  etc ... . 

Extraction  of  minerals 

ManuCacturlng  and  mechanical. 

Transportation. 

Trade 

Public  service 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service . 
Clerical  pniswts 


a7 
.6 
57.9 
12.2 
12.0 
1.8 
3.4 
4.5 
6.9 


0.1 


4.3 


a9 


30.0 
.8 
10.2 
(>) 
8.1 
40.7 
10.0 


4L2 
9.6 

14.4 
1.5 

26.6 
3.4 


38.4 
.4 
2.3 


49.2 

9.3 

.4 


63.7 
13.1 
16.5 
1.7 
3.0 
3.7 
.3 


2.3 

.3 

69.3 

9.7 

14.1 

.6 

3.0 

1.7 

.3 


3,7 


51.3 
5.7 
32.1 


4L1 
1.9 
aSwO 


3.0 
3.0 
13.2 


4.0 

15.3 
10.0 


I  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

The  occupations  chosen  by  the  largest  numbers  of  boys  are: 

Machinist,  mlliwrlght 75 

Clerk  in  store  -     .       \ 45 

Electrician 36 

Civil  and  mining  engineer 31 

Designer,  draftsman 30 

Aside  from  the  general  classes  of  laborers  and  semiskilled  opera- 
tives, the  largest  group  reported  in  the  1910  census  for  males  are: 

Railroad  transportation 2, 239 

RetaU  dealers 1,368 

Machinists,   mUlwrlghts 1,359 
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CSaipenten,  eoopow ■, ..^ .....^^ 1, 824 

Clerks  (except  in  stores) ^1,106 

Road  and  street  tran^K>rtation.^ 683 

Salesmen 631 

Painters,  glaziers.. 620 

Plumbers S09 

Among  the  fathers  of  the  boys  and  girls  the  largest  groups  re- 
ported are: 

Laborers . 149 

Retail  dealers ^ 102 

Machinists,   millwrights ^ 96 

Carpenters,  coopers ^ 91 

Railroad  transportation 79 

Vor&aaea^  overseers . 58 

Semiskilled  operatives 57 

The  occupations  chosen  by  the  largest  numbers  of  girls  are : 

Teacher 83 

Dressmaker,  seamstress 70 

Mosician ' 37 

MiUlner 23 

The  occupations  reporting  the  largest  numbers  of  females  in  the 
1910  census  are: 

Servants 2, 141 

Semiskilled   operatives 1, 686 

Dressmakers,   seamstresses 702 

Saleswomen 636 

Teadiera 481 

Stenographers,  typewriters 446 

Rookkeepers,  cashiers 866 

Bef erring  to  Table  7,  it  will  be  noted  that  although  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries  represent  58  per  cent  of  the  oc- 
cupations of  males  as  reported  in  the  1910  census,  only  41  per  cent 
of  the  occupations  chosen  by  the  boys  fall  in  this  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  27  per  cent  of  the  boys  have  chosen  occupations  included  under 
professional  service,  whereas  this  group  represents  but  3  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  occupations  according  to  the  census. 

Among  the  girls  the  proportion  choosing  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical pursuits,  88  per  cent,  is  greater  than  the  proportion  of  em- 
ployed females  in  this  class  as  reported  by  the  census,  80  per  cent. 
The  proportion  6f  girls  choosing  professional  occupations,  49  per 
cent,  is  more  than  six  times  that  of  employed  females  in  this  class,  8 
per  cent;  while  the  proportion  of  girls  choosing  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service,  9  per  cent,  is  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  females  who 
are  thus  employed  in  Wilmington,  41  per  cent. 

It  will  be  noted,  further,  that  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  and 
employed  brothers  and  sisters  are  distributed  more  nearly  in  accord 
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with  the  census  distributions,  except  that  the  occupations  of  the 
brothers  ai%  but  one-half  the  census  proportion  in  the  transportation 
class,  and  the  occupations  of  both  brothers  and  sisters  are  nearly 
twice  the  census  proportions  in  trade  (commercial)  pursuits. 

In  Table  8  the  reasons  assigned  by  pupils  for  the  choices  of  occu- 
pation reported  are  classified*  Nearly  two-thirds  of  these  boys  and 
girls,  61.9  per  cent,  state  that  they  chose  the  occupations  because 
they  liked  them.  As  they  had  not  worked  at  these  occupations  (ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  instances),  and  in  the  absence  of  any  systematic 
plan  of  vocational  guidance  in  the  schools,  it  is  doubtful  if  these 
boys  and  girls  had  an  adequate,  basis  for  giving  this  answer. 

Table  8. — Reasons  given  for  choice  of  occupation  by  pupils  tS  and  H  years  of 

affe,  WilnUngion, 


Rmsods  reported. 


Number  of  pupils  reporting. 


Boyf.        Olrte.       Total. 


BecaijMtheyUkelt. 

ToeamallTl^g T 

Toaraistpvents 

Beoeose  it  Is  parents' wish 

Had  no  reason  (ordioice 

Ooonpation  nimisbes  good  opportunities. 

Selected  for  social  reasons 

Because  parents  have  similar  work 

Total 


m 

63 
U 
12 
7 
7 
6 
8 


IM 
68 
17 
IS 
U 
8 
4 


131 

» 
2S 
1» 
10 

t 
3 


813 


SM 


Of  the  2,122  pupils  13  or  14  years  of  age,  only  160,  or  7.6  per 
cent,  report  working  for  wages  outside  of  school  hours  (Table  9). 
It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  of  the  boys  nearly  seven-eighths,  84.9 
per  cent,  have  found  their  opportunities  in  trade  (commercial)  pur- 
suits, while  the  opportunities  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits  are  practically  negligible. 


Tablk  9. — Occupations  outside  of  school  hours  of  pupils  tS  and  U  years  of  age. 


OooopatlooB. 

Number  of  popfls 
lejHMlkag. 

Boji. 

OIllS. 

4 

f 

3 

1 
1 
2 

flhoftTnaknTH.  cohMen r.^,.. 

Tlnanltbs.ooppsnmitbs..^ ^ 

•.•k....K^«« 

Tx^^lKM  tattoo........ ....... .M.. ...—.....••».. .«.^.... .........»»..»>. «.».»... 

3 

3 
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tASLE.  9. — Occupatiant  outside  of  s^hooi  homrg  of  pupUs  JS  and  H  yearn  of  age— 

Contiiiaed. 


Oeeopettai. 

•  Nninber  of  pupils 
reportins. 

B<^. 

Oiris. 

T«*i 

US 

f1«ffc;pln«fcnw .X 

1 
5 

Halmrmnflra , "...  . 

N«iraboys 1.'.'. '. 

RMnflflMifn  ...      . 



4 

lAboNfS 

4 

■_  ■ ' 

DoBHtle  and  penonal  service . . 

U 

19 

Berlnn... 

6 

Nones 

4 

fltrmts.. ^.- -  T-.T T T.... 

2 
3 

15 

Other  ponciifes - 

Totel 

130 

21 



FACTS  CONCERNING  HIGH-SCHOOL  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Investigation  showed  that  in  the  Wilmington  public  schools  there 
are  one- fourth  as  many  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  as  in 
the  first  grade,  and  also  that  there  are  almost  as  many  pupils  in  the 
first  year  of  high  school  as  in  the  eighth  grade.  It  appears  further 
that  there  is  a  big  shrinkage  after  the  first  year  of  high  school,  there 
being  only  about  one-half  as  many  pupils  in  the  second  year  as  in 
the  first  year.  The  fourth  year  shows  only  one- fourth  sa  many  pupils 
as  entered  the  high  school. 

It  was  found,  also,  that  in  the  parochial  and  private  schools  only 
one-tenth  as  many  pupils  are  in  the  first-year  high  school  as  in  the  first 
grade.  These  high  schools,  however,  hold  their  pupils  much  better 
than  do  the  public  high  schools.  In  the  public  schools  7  out  of  every 
100  found  in  the  first  grade  are  in  the  fourth-year  high  school,  while 
in  the  parochial  and  private  schools  similar  figures  show  6  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  high  school. 

Questionnaires  were  submitted  to  pupils  of  the  public  high  schools 
only.  At  the  time  of  making  this  survey  1,067  pupils,  491  boys  and 
570  girls,  were  enrolled  in  these  schools.  These  ranged  in  ages  from 
12  years  to  a  few  over  18  years.  About  one-fourth  of  the  enrollment 
was  overage.  The  greatest  percentage  of  overageness  was  found  in 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  where  it  is  81  per  cent.  This  would 
indicate  that  a  large  share  of  the  withdrawals  during  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  boys  and  girls  realize 
that  they  are  behind  in  their  school  work  and  so  become  discouraged. 

Beports  were  secured  frmn  1,005  pupils,  482  boys  and  528  girls. 
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FLACBB  OF  BIBTH. 

Table  10  shows  the  birthplmces  of  these  pupils,  of  whom  779  were 
born  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  all  but  100  of  these  in  the  city  of 
Wilmington.  Only  12  of  the  total  number  of  hig^-school  pupils,  1.1 
per  cent,  were  bom  outside  of  the  United  States,  whereas  Table  2 
dbows  that  4.8  per  cent  of  the  pupils  18  and  14  years  of  age  were 
foreign  bom. 

Tabls  10.— Birihpiaee9  of  kigk^$ekool  fwpll«,  waintii^toa. 


PtaeHorblrtlL 

Nnaterorpapibrtportinc. 

BOT*. 

Olrlt. 

ToCaL 

Wllmfiwf<» 

46 
MB 

4 

M 

m 

8 

67V 

BiMiiSnBtai>eiswm.'.'!iI!I!!!!l!!!ii!i!^'!!l!!!!! 

100 

314 

13 

Total 

4S 

» 

1.00S 

The  public  high  school  for  whites  offers  four  courses.  These  four 
courses  were  chosen  by  the  1,005  high-school  pupils  studied  in  the 
following  numbers:  Classical,  311;  commercial,  286;  Latin-scientific, 
241 ;  general,  167.  The  boys  chose  them  in  the  order  of  Latin-scien- 
tific, general,  commercial,  classical ;  while  the  girls  chose  the  classical 
first  and  the  others  in  the  ord^  of  commercial,  general,  Latin- 
scientific. 

Table  11  presents  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  pupils 
for  the  courses  selected.  One-third  of  the  total  number,  83.3  per  cent, 
give  preparation  for  coUege  as  the  reason  for  their  choices,  while 
209,  or  20.7  per  cent,  chose  their  courses  as  preparation  for  com- 
mercial work. 

Tablb  11.— Number  of  fwpOt  enrolled  in  hiffh'9chool  courscM,  with  reiuonM 
otMigned  for  choice$,  Wilmington. 


Baaions  aMlgned  for  dMieet. 


Numlwr  of  pupils  in  tpedfled  ooones. 


Total  tn  an 


danical. 


CoiBiBBrciM . 


Latin- 
sdniUflc. 


General. 


rieparationloreaitegB , 

PraiMraUon  for  oommerdal  work. , 

Beeante  they  Kke  It  beet 

Seems  to  be  of  moet  use 

Preparatko  (or  industrial  work. . . . 

Preparation  for  teaching , 

Parents' diotoe , 

Wanted  mathematiQi  or  sdenoe . '. 
T9  eonplete  edocattflo ........... , 

Do  not  know , 

Preparatioo  for  proJasilonal  work. 

Advice  of  teaefaer , 

Suited  to  pupils'  abiUtlea , 


151 

70 

34 

t 


A7,  14» 
8 

3     3i 
I  ... 
3... 
...     V 
h    18 


309 
8 
88 
1 
S 
37 
19 


«  115 
195      3 

38i    19 
5 
9. 


Total., 


482  58l|l,09i     88  3a  811 


8|      3 
3 

4 


1 
17 

29,    24 
3d    33. 

1 


187 


388!  IW     43 


341 


14 


118     51 


11 

3 

37 

35 

S3 

9 

5 

14 

13 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1(V 


▲  STUDY  07  CERTAIN  GBOUP6  OF  PUPILS. 
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Two  years  of  manual  training  are  required  of  the  boys  in  all  four 
courses,  while  the  same  amount  of  work  in  domestic  science  is  re- 
quired of  the  girls.  In  the  questions  submitted  to  the  pupils  two  had 
to  do  with  this  work.  The  first  question  asked  whether,  if  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  were  not  required,  they  would  choose 
these  subjects.  To  this  811  pupil9--379  boys  and  482  girls — stated 
that  they  would  do  so,  while  only  IM — 103  boys  and  91  girls — ^would 
not  do  so. 

Table  12  states  the  reasons  given  by  the  pupils  for  and  against 
choosing  these  subjects.  Almost  one-third  of  the  pupils  like  the 
work,  while  one-half  consider  the  subjects  either  necessary  or  useful 
in  an  education.  Only  one-tenth  stated  that  they  do  not  like  the 
work.  A  larger  number  of  girls  than  boys  seem  to  like  the  work, 
while  the  practical  value  of  the  work  seems  more  apparent  to  the 
boys  than  to  the  girls.  The  value  of  the  practical  arts  in  an  educa- 
tion is  felt  by  a  larger  number  of  girls  than  boys. 


Table  12. — Rea9on$  assigned  by  hiph-school  pui^Us  for  and  affainsi  choosinff 
wMnual  training  or  home  economics  as  subjects  in  their  courses,  Wilmington, 


Number  of  pupils  who 
would  choose. 

Number  of  pupils  who 
would  not  eboNOM. 

Boys. 

Oirla. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

TImt  Hke  the  sabtoets 

121 
155 
79 
24 

157 
116 
144 
15 

378 
271 
223 
39 

CiMMiilfir  thf^  nwfii4  Of  of  hAiMfif 

TliMiMWij  In  imr'nfiilnrafion 

N^nmonvBinied 

37 
39 

27 

21 
53 
17 

58 

T>o  iM>t  Hkf^  the  mhh^ct  

92 

Do  not  Me  the  need  of  tlie  work 

44 

Total         ^.  ...  ...^-x.  XX      XX      

379 

432 

811 

103 

91 

194 

These  answers  should  be  very  encouraging  to  the  school  authori- 
ties in  strengthening  the  high-school  work  in  the  practical  arts. 

The  second  question  asked  of  the  high-school  pupils  related  to  their 
intentions  as  to  further  schooling.  The  replies  are  summarized  in 
Table  13.  As  in  the  case  of  pupils  13  and  14  years  of  age,  these 
declarations  of  intention  greatly  overrate  the  schooling  probabilities. 
While  more  than  nine-tenths  of  these  high-school  pupils  state  that 
they  expect  to  complete  the  high-school  course,  the  enrollment  fig- 
ures for  1915-16  show  only  about  one-fourth,  28.3  per  cent,  as  many 
pupils  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  as  in  the  first.  Almost 
two-thirds  of  the  high-school  pupils  plan  to  go  on  to  other  schools  or 
colleges,  although  in  all  probability  not  more  than  one-half  of  this 
number  will  do  so. 
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Table  IS.'—IfUentioHi  with  reference  to  further  sohooUmff  reported  by  hiffh^ 
ichool  pufiiUf  Wilmington. 


Intentions. 

Number  of  papOs  reporting. 

B<^ 

(um. 

TMri. 

ReswdJng  hi|Mcbool  work: 

To  omnpiete  %  \dA-9dbiwA  oooim 

4i5 

2S 
2S 

1 

488 

23 
15 

no 

Notdecktod....r. 

a 

4S 

Not  nportlng. ......T 

1 

Total 

483 

533 

807 
148 
68 

15 

1.005 

TogotosotneotliflrsiCTiool.... ...........  ^.,.. 

807 
75 
78 
24 

814 

Not^to  attftnd  otber  school 

238 

Not  decided 

130 

Not  reporting........ 

80 

Total 

482 

533 

1.005 

It  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  community,  State,  and  Nation 
if,  through  the  more  earnest  cooperation  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
pupils,  these  high  hopes  and  ambitions  could  be  more  fully  realized. 

As  shown  in  Table  14,  of  805  employed  brothers  and  sisters  of  high- 
school  pupils  only  about  one-tenth,  10.8  per  cent,  are  under  17  years 
of  Age. 

Table  14. — Age  diBtrihutUm  of  employed  brothers  and  sUters  of  high-schooi 
pupils  w?io  are  under  21  years  of  age,  Wilmington. 


Ago  period. 

.Nomber  of  emplojed  bfottaenaad 
sisters  who  are  imdar  31  years  of 

Brothsn. 

Sisten. 

TotaL 

1 9  viukm or  under        .,,.^,,.^,, - 

8 
14 
102 

2 

0 

110 

10 

1 4  TO  1 A  vMkni  inoJiisi've  ■,--, 

38 

17 t.n 20 vneis  lnclusivo....^....---r t-t - 

373 

Totel  nnmher  rMMrted         .^.x. .......  ■••■•. ..•>•.•>• 

184 

121 

806 

OCOUPAHONS  OHOSEN  by  HIOH-SCHOOL  PUPILS. 


Of  the  1,005  high-school  pupils  who  reported,  805,  or  80  per  cent, 
replied  to  ihe  question,  "  What  do  you  plan  to  do  to  earn  a  living?  ^ 
Table  15  presents  a  summary  of  the  occupations  chosen  by  these 
pupils,  together  with  the  reported  occupations  of  fathers  and  em- 
ployed brothers  and  sisters.  The  per  cent  distribution  of  occupations 
by  principal  classes  is  shown  in  Table  18. 


A  STUDY  OF  OEBOTAIH  GBOITPS  OF  PTJPUiL 
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Table  15. — DiMtributi4m  of  oceupaiianM  chosen  hy  high-M<a^ool  tmpU$  and  engaged 
in  by  relatives^  WUmingUm. 


OocupatkBt. 


Chosen  Hy 

high-«ehool 

pupils. 


Boys.     Girls. 


Oooa- 
patiODS 

of 
fstlifln. 


Oocapfttfons  of 
brotbsnaiid 


Mftle.    Fsmals. 


IWal  In  all  oocDpatiODS.. . , 
Afiicaltan,  forestry,  etc.., 


Fonaters,  hunbermen,  ete 

Gardeners,  flodsts,  etc 

Stock  raisers,  dsiry  fMiners,  etc.. 


IfBBDfiMtiuliiff  and  mseliaiilct] . 


Blacksinltlis,  etc 

Bnek  and  stone  masons 

Boildefs  and  contractors 

GarpanterB 

Composltcrs,  linotypers,  etc 

Dressmakers,  etc 

Kleetridans,  electrical  engineers . 

Ensineers  (nieclianical) 

EngineCTS  (stationary) 

PuQunen........  •••••>•.••••••  ••• 

Foremen,  OTertwers........ ...... 

Laborers.... 

Madiinists,  millwriShU,  etc 

MaiBiflBfs,  superintendents 

Manulactarers,  ofBdals 

lleclianJcs  (not  specified) 

ICiUlaers 

Painters,  gladers,  etc 

Pattern  makeis 

Paper  hangers,  etc 

Plumbers,  etc...... 

Semiskilled  openaves 

Other  porsoito 


Tkansportatlon. 


Drakemen 

CoDdnciors ■••'"■••' 

DraymeD,  dbanflenrs,  expressmen . 
Foremen  and  overseers 


Loeomottvaenginsers.. 
Malloaniers 


Bhipoftptafais 

Telanapb  and  telephone  operators. . 

mewas  expert .*. 

Other  pursuits 


Trade. 


Oerka  in  stores. 
Deilvarymen. 


,etc. 


Beal  estate  agents 

Retail  dealers.... 

Salaamen  and  saleswomen. 
Other  pursuits 


Public  service. 


Ouaids,  watehmen,  ete. . 

Laborers 

KlUtary  expert 

OffldaB,  faispeetors,  ete.  . 

Poikwmen 

Soldiers,  sailors,  etc 

Other  pursuits. ..••••••• « 


3S0 


18 

4 
1 
1 


8|. 


416 


818 
"40 


31 


903 


40 


15 


M 


17 


9 

liT 


la 


ISO 


21 


10 


16 

1 
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Tablb  16. — DUiHbutkm  of  occupatUms  ehosen  hy  high-school  pupils  and  engaged 
f»  "by  reUUiveM,  WUmington — Continued. 


Occupattcna. 

Chosen  hy 

high-sehool 

pupils. 

Oecu- 
totbars. 

Oooupatifliis  or 

hrathenaiid 

Bisten. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Male. 

Femate. 

ProlBMlonfttmrvlra........ 

148 

227 

47 

7 

T 

Architects 

4 
3 
89 
31 
3 
8 
30 
13 
2 
16 
2 

Artists 

0 

Civil  fflOgiXIMn....' r r.. 

Chemists 

... 

Clereymen - 

H 

Dentbts 

Draftsmen,  designers,  etc 

2 
2 

41 

7 

140 

21 
8 

Lftwyers. .'.....7. . 

6- 

8 

11 

2 

IfmtKri^n^,  miisic  teachers,  etc , , . . . .  . 

2 

PhrlPlC<«m     .    ,      r . . 

Teachers 

7 

Trained  nurses  ..,.r, .,,,,-,-,..^ 

Other  pursuits. .  .................*... 

4 

16 
19 

6 
2 

Tw«n«Mt1c  *"•''  Tt<>r«poinai  servioe 

5 

Barhen 

3 
3 

Janltw*  ..-.--, 

Ti«nnderer«  im"^  laandreeses 

3 

Rentanrant  keepers 

6 
6 

Saloon  keepers 

Servants ....T.,.r.T...T,-.r 

1 
1 

s 

Other  pursuits 

3 
36 

*  ' 

.*_'^*  *_'!." 

darioal  ooenpations 

40 

173 

64 

45 

Agents 

4 
31 

Bookkeepers ,.  . 

13 
13 

3 
12 

6 

26 
16 
19 
113 

7 
47 

9 

Ckrkfl  faxflent  in  stores) 

2 

Private  secretaries 

Stenographers 

11 

84 

Otiier  pursuits 

Table  16. — Per  cent  distribution  of  occupations  chosen  by  high-school  puptU 
and  engaged  in  by  relatives,  WUmingUm^ 


Oocupatioos. 


Chosen  by 

high-echool 

pupils. 


Boys.     Oirls. 


Oeeu- 
pattons 

of 
fathers. 


sof 

land 

alsten. 


Male.    Femalei 


Total  in  all  oocupatioos. . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOOLO 


Agricultural,  Ibrestry,  etc 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical . 

Transportation 

Trade 

Public  service 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  servioe. . 
Clerical  occupations 


0.2 
34.7 
1.0 
6.4 
2.1 
38.0 


1.7 
*2.*2 


12.6 


54.6 


4.9 
47.9 
8.1 
28.1 
4.6 
5.7 
2.3 
4.S 


1.3 
29.9 
11.0 
7.8 
3.6 
4.6 
1.3 
41.6 


17.  S 

1.7 

32.6 


6.8 

6.0 

37.6 
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The  occupations  chosen  by  the  largest  numbers  of  boys  are: 

laectrician,  electrical  engineer 46 

GItU  ^Bgiaeer 39 

Ghemist 31 

Draftsman,  designer.^ 30 

Manager,  soperintendent. '26 

Mechanical   engineer 24 

The  lai^est  groups  of  occupations  of  fathers  are : 

Retail  dealers 94 

Foremoi,   OTerseers 56 

Macbinlsts,   millwrights 53 

Bnilders,  contractors .-^- 33 

Laborers , ^__  33 

Carpenters .- . ^-. 32 

Farmers _._ . ^  31 

Bookkeepers 31 

The  hurgest  groups  of  employed  brothers  are : 

Clerks  (except  in  stores) 47 

Machinists,   millwrights 12 

Stenographers 11 

The  largest  groups  of  occupations  chosen  by  the  high-school  girls 

Teacher 140 

Stenographer .. 113 

Musician,  music  teacher 41 

Bookkeeper 25 

TValned  narse — . 21 

The  largest  groups  of  employed  sisters  are: 

Stenographers 1 84 

Clerks  in  stores 22 

Saleswomen.. • 16 

Laborers - . . 10 

Referring  to  Table  16,  very  large  proportions  of  both  boys  and  girls 
have  chosen  occupations  in  the  professional  service  group  as  •com- 
pared with  the  proportions  of  fathers  and  of  employed  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  actually  found  employment  in  this  group.  The 
proportiim  of  boys  choosing  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 
is  17  times  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  girls,  and  the  proportion 
of  girls  choosing  clerical  pursuits  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  pro- 
portion of  boys. 

A  comparison  of  the  choices  made  by  the  high-school  pupils  with 
the  occupations  chosen  by  pupils  13  and  14  years  of  age,  as  well  as 
the  occupations  of  employed  brothers  and  $i$ters,  is  shown  in 
Table  17. 
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Table  17.— -Per  cent  dUtribuiion  of  oocupatifMM  oho$em  by  Mphrschool  fmpiU^ 
pupils  IS  and  H  years  of  age,  and  engaged  in  by  employed  brothers  and 
sisters  of  high-school  pupils,  WilmingUm. 


Number  of  boyi. 

Number  of  girls. 

High, 
school 
pupUs. 

PupUs 

13  and  14 

Tears  of 

age. 

Bm- 
ifoSen. 

B3ch- 
bSSoU 
pupils. 

Pupils 

13  and  14 

years  of 

a«e. 

^ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

Agriooltim.  teostnr.  etc 

6.3 
84.7 
1.0 
5.4 
2.1 
8S.0 

4.3 

41.2 
0.6 
14.4 

2.4 

1.8 
S9.9 
U.0 
7.8 
3.6 
4.6 
1.3 
4L6 

1.7 

38.4 

.4 
8.3 

17.5 
1.7 

Trade. 

2.2 

S2.5 

Publle  servioe 

54.6 

40.2 

ft.3 

.4 

6.8 

Domevtic  aimI  nraonel      .  • 

6.0 

12.6 

41.6 

37.5 

. 

Both  classes  of  pupils  chose  the  professions  very  largely.  Since 
the  high-school  pupils  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  selected  class 
of  boys  and  girls,  their  choice  is  not  so  inconsistent  with  their  proba- 
ble future  occupations  as  is  that  of  the  younger  pupils.  However, 
both  sets  of  answers  show  the  tendency  of  our  schools  to  lead  the 
pupils  toward  the  professions.  No  doubt  the  influence  of  the  two 
large  business  colleges  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  large  number, 
of  pupils,  especially  girls,  choosing  the  clerical  occupations. 

Table  18  is  enlightening  as  to  (lie  reasons  underlying  the  choices 
of  occupation.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  pupils,  23.3  per  cent, 
assigned  no  reason  at  all,  or  "  did  not  know  ^  why  they  made  the 
choice  reported,  while  more  than  one-half,  52.7  per  cent,  had  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  that  they  like  the  chosen  occupation  or  think  of  it 
as  interesting.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pupils  13  and  14. 
years  of  age,  there  is  evident  need  for  systematic  vocational  guid- 
ance. 

Table  18. — Reasons  given  for  choice  of  occupation  by  high-school  pupUs, 

Wilmington. 


Reasons  reported. 


Number  of  pupils  reportlnfr. 


Boys.        Qiila.       Total. 


Because  they  like  It,  or  it  seems  Interesting. 

No  reason  given 

A  paying  oooupation  or  offers  a  good  living. . 

fieemflt&dfor^ .T^. 

Choiee  of  relatives,  or  advice  of  others 

Toeamaliving 

Offers  good  opportunities 

Bonotlnurv 

Fondness  (or  Qh(idren(tea6hlng) 

Work  isnloe,elean,  healthful,  or  raflned...., 

Usetal  oooupation.. 

An  open  field 

JMnhig  for  West  Pofait 

Will  be^'my  ovm  boss" 

Ooodeduoation 

Honest  oooupation < 

Piepaiation  for  otvil  service 

nom  force  of  oironmstances 


131 
46 

87 
16 


806 

too 

14 
44 

0 
24 


Total. 


6 
1 
Z 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


630 

m 

81 
36 
34 
22 
I' 


1,006 
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The  occupations  of  these  pupils  outside  of  school  hours  (Table  19) . 
diow  littlo  relation  either  to  the  occupations  chosen  or  to  the 
courses  pursued  in  the  high  school. 


Tabijb  19. — OecupatUnu  ouMde  of  9ehcal  Houtm  of  hiQh-tchool  pupUM^ 

WW    P^r^W^PJ^ ^^#Wto 

OoeapfttJoiit. 

Number  of  papfls 
nportiag. 

BOJB. 

QMS. 

'P^'fT^g  .■■....■-.-T 

1 

2 

- 

BntrHr'f  Mnr 

DfftHiifiiitar^^  ' 

1 

HMpflnlnprhithicoffcA  ...,.T... ,,.,......., r,,..,.,,..-,r--v-T, 

1 

Ttate 

m 

g 

CtoftlnfftiF^, 

ao 
1 

18 
6S 

g 

TffAinrfhoj 

iriffv itui  UllCf itcf ».. 

Tftiiaeilar. I.I..I '.'..'...'. '.. 

fff^pfr  in  gioowf  ffton. ........r. .t, -r*. ......... 

Mflk  bOT ....,,..      r,.,.... T-, ..---.  rr, .... 

MBirtSSSfr;:::  ::::::             :::;;: 

M«wsW 

FnM1fffli)r*V^ 

.^. 

BSrSfiiS!!:/Iv!?!!:^ 

4 

■ 

Utrrwiaa 

1 

PtaDftplaTtr 

TwM^fflmnsie 

3 

XTffiMrfliitlMmtn'      

t>ii  iTi^^ ••Mi pOTHOil itrvtrt . . 

■*** 

STSSpfifi^iiTr"'^"*"-'*-- --'"'"  : ---...-... 

lUtp&ttanAmnni 

............ 

n 

1 

BookfeMpo' 

16 
27 

f'^^^^TmrnA  Id  fftv^S . . 

1 

GflUeotor .r,.....-r — 

•ggraiMl  ImfV.  flAfebOY..-T--.. 

.••••■••«... 

18 

TMri 

193 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  INDUSTRIES. 


IMPORTANCE  AND  8COPB. 

The  1915  trade  directory  of  the  city  of  Wilmington  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  there  are  $100,000,000  invested  in  manufac- 
tures in  the  city,  and  that  the  annual  pay  roll  is  $18,000,000.  These 
estimates  were  probably  somewhat  large  at  the  time  this  directory 
was  issued,  but  there  has  been  a  tremendous  growth  in  manufactures 
since  that  time. 

The  Census  Bureau^s  preliminary  statement  of  the  general  results 
of  the  census  of  manufactures  for  the  city  is  given  in  Table  20.  The 
comparative  statements  in  this  table  for  the  year  1909  and  1914,  re- 
spectively, do  not  show  anything  like  the  percentages  of  increase 
which  would  be  shown  at  the  present  time. 

Table  20. — Camparative  summary  of  manufactureM  in  WUminQton:  17. 8.  CensuM^ 

1909  and  1914. 


1914 


1909 


Percent 
ofincTMse, 
1909-1914. 


Number  of  estobUshments 

Penons  engaged  In  manafactores 

Proprietors,  firm  members 

Salaried  employees 

Wageeamers  (average  number) 

Primacy  hocsepower 

CaSuu: , 

Coetofaervioes 

*' Salaries" 

"Wages" 

Cost  of  materials. 

Vahxe  of  products 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of  products  less  coet  of 
materials) 


319 

17,087 

231 

1,789 

16,087 

88,974 

146,400,000 

811,058,000 

82,304,000 

18,094,000 

122,140,000 

839,858,003 

117,218,000 


1,448 
14,088 
29,288 
f38,5(M,900 
89,088,000 
81,751,000 
87,937,000 
821,970,000 
838,0e9,X)00 

816,093,000 


29.^ 

4.9 
.21.  ft 
S4.1 

2.8 
33.1 
20.5 
14.1 
85.0 

9.6 
.7 

8L4 

7.0 


This  table  does  not  include  steam  laundries,  as  these  were  listed 
separately  in  the  census.  These  employed  346  persons  during  1914, 
represented  a  capital  investment  of  $236,664,  and  the  amount  received 
for  work  done  was  $226,382. 

During  the  period  1909  to  1914  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in- 
creased 20.5  per  cent,  the  number  of  establidiments  increased  22.3 
ao 
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per  cent,  aBd  the  number  of  salaried  employees  increased  24.1  per 
cent,  while  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  is  reported  to  have 
increased  but  2.8  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  products  manufactured 
3.4  per  cent. 

Table  21  presents  a  summary  of  the  principal  industries  of  Wil- 
mington from  the  census  report  for  1909.  The  leather  industries  are 
given  first  place,  with  3,241  employees  and  products  valued  at  $12.- 
079,225.  Next  come  three  independent  car-building  plants,  and  three 
car  building  and  repair  shops  operated  by  railroad  companies,  which 
together  employed  3,466  persons  and  turned  out  products  valued  at 
$6^79,294. 

Tabuc  21. — Summary  of  the  principal  industries,  WUmingUm,  19&9, 


Value  of 
produotfL 


ttakofnOroMlooiiipaiiles..... 

Cws  aad  senenl  ^WD  ooDStruetkn  M 

TMMin  STsteun  railroad  companies, 

Bread  and  iMkerf  products 

Printing  and  puuishiiig 

TiobMBO  mannfMtares •;-.•••• 

CaniaeBa  and  vanos  and  materials.... 

Lomber  and  timber  prodiieta. 

AUotharindostriee. 

Total 


15|tl2,079,225 
8,828,008 

3, 251,  am 

6»,1M 
373;  313 
234,219 
180,802 
30,143 
17,663,254 


26116,205 


38»  000,883 


Average  number. 

Under  ^all  other  industries"  are  included  the  three  great  war 
monitions  companies  which  have  headquarters  in  Wilmington.  One 
of  these  is  the  largest  single  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  city. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  report  states  that  millions  of  dollars  are 
invested  in  this  gigantic  enterprise,  which  has  numerous  plants  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  the  principal 
products  manufactured  in  Wilmington  in  the  general  order  of  their 
importance  are; 


Oliiedkld. 
Leather. 

I  and  wooden  ships. 

I  and  wooden  raUroad  cam 
Gar  r^Miring. 


Iron,  steel,  and  brass  castifitPiL 
Specialized  machinenr. 
Vulcanized  fiber. 
Machine  tools. 
Rubber  hose. 
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Tobacco. 

Architectural  woodwork. 

Cotton  goods  and  textiles. 

Aluminum  castings. 

Hosiery. 

Structural  iron. 

Talking  machines. 
Paper. 

Boilers. 
Gar  wheels 

Soda-pulp. 

Marine  engines. 

Paper  and  sugar-mill  machinery. 

Jute. 

Plumbing  fixtures  and  supplies. 

Kaolin. 

Leather  belting. 

Explosives. 
Ribbon. 

Brick  and  terra  cotta. 

Valves. 

Paints  and  chemicals. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  limited  time  and  force  available  made  it  impossible  to  under- 
take a  detailed  study  of  the  industries  of  Wilmington.  Using  as  a 
basis  the  findings  of  the  vocational  education  survey  of  Richmond, 
Va.,*  groups  of  laborers,  employers,  and  others  were  consulted,  and 
these  findings,  as  they  app^ed  to  several  of  the  more  important 
groups  of  trades  in  Wilmington,  were  corrected  to  meet  conditions 
in  that  city. 

As  shown  in  Table  7,  page  18,  57.9  per  cent  of  employed  males  and 
80  per  cent  of  employed  females  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  in  1910. 

(a)    THE   METAL- WOBKINO   IIVDUSTBIES. 

The  metal-working  industries,  together  with  the  leather  industries, 
are  the  most  important  in  the  city.  As  already  stated,  the  products 
of  the  metal- working  industries  include  steel  ships,  railroad  cars,  car 
repairing,  castings,  specialized  machinery,  machine  tools,  talking 
machines,  plumbing  fixtures  and  supplies,  structural  iron,  boilers, 
car  wheels,  marine  engines,  valves,  etc. 

The  processes  in  the  various  trades  of  this  group  seem  to  be  about 
the  same  as  those  outlined  in  the  Richmond  survey  report,  although 
the  trades  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  highly  specialized  as  indicated 
therein* 

The  consensus  of  opinibn  of  a  group  of  workers  representative  of 
the  different  trades  of  this  occupational  group  was  that  the  numbers 
of  journeymen  employed  in  Wilmington  in  the  different  trades  are 
about  as  follows: 

A  Bee  "  Vocational  Bducation  8ixry«gr  oC  Blchmoad,  Vm»'*  BaHettn  182»  U«  &  Bureau  of 
Labor  Btatlatlcs,  Waahlnirtoii,  D.  a 
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Gore  makers,  50  (also  some  girls). 

Blacksmiths,  60. 

Boiler  makers,  riveters,  and  buckers, 

500. 
Pipe  fitters,  200. 

Railway  car  and  ship  painters,  300. 
Tinsmiths,  sheet  metal  workers,  and 

car  repairers,  no  estimates^  given. 


Pnddleni,  25. 
Heaters,  25. 
BoUers,  15  to  20. 
Wood  pattern  makers,  46. 
Metal  pattern  makers,  Ow 
Iron  molders,  200. 
BrasB  niolders,  90. 

Machinists,    normally    1,000    (now 
X200  to  1,500). 

At  the  time  this  inquiry  was  made  there  was  a  demand  for  skilled 
workers  in  all  these  lines,  and  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  enough 
men  to  supply  the  demands.  Normally  the  supply  is  about  equal  to 
the  demand. 

The  metal-working  trades  are  organized,  varying  from  about  40 
per  cent  to  about  80  per  cent. 

(&)    TBE  BUnj)INO  INDUSTRIES. 

As  is  usual  in  all  cities,  these  industries  are  important.  Carpen- 
ters and  joiners  are  classed  together  as  carpenters.  Within  the  city 
limits  framed  structures  are  restricted  to  on6-story  buildings  or 
small  additions,  and  special  permits  are  required  for  these.  There 
is  considerable  demand  for  carpenters  in  the  frame  parts  of  ships 
(these  frame  parts  are  almost  entirely  above  deck,  as  the  construction 
below  deck  is  chiefly  metal). 

The  men  consulted  in  this  group  of  industries  also  reported  at  the 
present  time  a  phenomenal  demand  for  almost  all  classes  of  workers, 
also  that  normally  the  supply  and  demand  are  about  equal. 

The  workers  in  the  different  building  ti-ades  were  reported  to  be 
in  numbers  as  follows : 

Oarpenters  and  Joiners,  500. 

Bricklayers,  170. 

Stonemasons,  50. 

Stone  setters  and  stonecutters,  15. 

Stmctoral  Ironworkers,  few  In  the  dty,  Imported  when  needed* 

Sheet  metal  workers :  Inside,  75 ;  outside,  75. 

Plnmbers  and  steam  fitters,  200  to  250. 

Inside  wiremen,  150. 

Plasterers,  SO. 

Machine  woodworkers  and  cabinetmakers,  800. 

Painters  and  pap#r  hangers,  building  trades,  200. 

Ship  and  car  painters,  200. 

Laborers,  chiefly  Italian,  some  colored,  short  supply. 

The  building  trades  are  to  a  considerable  extent  organized.     Some 
trades  are  almost  completely  organized,  some  80  per  cent,  wliile  sev- 
eral are  not  organized  at  alL 
71824*— 18 8 
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(O)    PRINTING    INDTJSTSIES. 

A  group  of  men  representing  these  industries  estimated  that  there 
were  about  120  workers  in  the  printing  trades,  104  men  and  16 
women.  They  grouped  these  as  follows:  Linotype  machine  opera- 
tors, 20 ;  makers-up  and  stone  hand  men,  8 ;  monotype  machine  oper- 
ators, 8 ;  hand  compositors,  84, 

There  are  about  6  or  8  stereotypers  in  Wilmington.  The  proof 
readers  are  chiefly  boys  and  women.  The  hand  composition  is  chiefly 
in  the  job  offices.  There  are  about  12  cylinder  pressmen  and  50 
press  feeders,  the  last  chiefly  girls.  There  are  no  steel  or  copper 
plate  engravers  or  plate  printers,  no  die  stampers  or  packers,  litho- 
engravers  or  transferrers,  lithopressmen  or  feeders.  Two  photo- 
engravers,  but  no  etchers,  were  reported.  Twenty  bookbinders,  8 
men  and  12  women,  were  reported. 

The  printing  trades  were  reported  as  about  50  per  cent  organized. 

(d)    WAGES  AND  HOUBS  OT  LABOB. 

In  Wilmington  the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  wages  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  paid  in  other  communities  for  the  same 
work. 

The  report  of  the  General  Service  Board  of  Delaware  makes  the 
following  statement  about  general  labor  conditions  in  Wilmington  :  ^ 

No  detailed  statistics  on  wage  standards  in  the  State  or  in  Wilmington  are 
available.  Though  Wilmington  is  an  "open"  town,  the  labor  unions  have 
l)een  active.  The  Central  I^ibor  Union  in  Wilmington  represents  at  present 
about  5,000  members  in  the  various  organizations  composing  the  central  body. 
This  number  includes  one  organization  of  women,  but  does  not  include  any  of 
the  railroad  organizations. 

There  are  no  State  labor  provisions  for  male  wage  earners.  The  legal  day 
for  all  classes  of  city  employees  in  Wilmington  is  eight  hours  (policemen, 
special  officers,  etc.,  excepted),  and  all  classes  of  workmen  on  city  work, 
whether  employed  directly  or  through  contractors,  must  be  paid  at  not  less 
than  the  prevailing  rate  i>er  day  in  the  same  trade  in  the  locality  where  the 
work  is  done. 

In  spite  of  Wilmington's  size  and  industrial  development  there  is  in  general 
a  provincial  community  relation  between  employer  and  employee,  and  there 
have  never  been  in  the  city  or  State  the  bitter  and  violent  conflicts  between 
employer  and  employee  which  have  disrupted  other  communities.  The  em- 
ployers, as  far  as  can  be  judged,  are  willing  to  stand  for  square  dealing  with 
their  employees,  as  the  employer  honestly  sees  his  duty.  Many  employers  have 
completely  changed  their  attitude  toward  labor  as  a  result  of  changes  in  indus- 
trial and  social  conditions  in  recent  years  and  are  facing  the  difficulty  of 

putting  into  practice  reforms  in  which  they  thoroughly  believe  and  at  the  same 

»        , _ 

>  See  report  of  the  organizing  cojuqjUit^e  9tj^  QcneraL  ^rvic'e  Bsvt^  it  C^timviare, 
1914-15 ;  Mi$3  Jclann^tfe  ifckman,  sfe'^aYy^,  Wimiin^fdfti,  iJeL 
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ttane  haying  to  compete  with  less  progreeslTe  employers.  While  the  Increased 
cost  of  living  and  protracted  periods  of  unemployment  have  put  great  pressure 
OD  the  wage  earner,  the  history  of  labor,  on  the  whole,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  shows  a  freedom  from  selfish  and  ill-timed  aggressions. 

Taking  these  two  aspects  of  the  -matter  into  consideration,  there  seems  to  be 
already  in  the  local  situation  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  procedure  most 
ttrcfBgij  advocated  and  indorsed  at  present  by  a  number  of  active  agencies  in 
the  city ;  that  is,  cooperation  between  employer  and  employees  and  the  working 
out  of  a  sound  industrial  policy  for  the  State  through  careful  and  thorough 
stndy  of  local  labor  conditions  and  problems. 

The  Liabor  Commission  of  Delaware,  consisting  of  five  members, 
unpaid,  one  from  each  county  and  two  at  large,  appointed  by  the 
governor,  was  created  in  1913  by  the  legislature.  This  commission, 
which  combines  the  administration  of  the  child  labor  law  and  the 
**  10-hour "  law  for  women's  labor,  is  the  first  step  in  the  State  to- 
ward the  centralized  handling  of  labor  problems  and  conditions. 
Besides  these  two  laws,  the  only  other  State  provisions  affecting 
labor  are  those  which  are  made  by  the  State  board  of  health  re- 
garding labor  camps,  and  the  provisions  of  the  cannery  sanitation 
law  regarding  housing  conditions  for  employees,  and  the  sanitary 
precautions  required  of  employers;  also  the  irrigation  commission 
is  empowered  to  import  labor  for  work  on  farms. 

At  both  the  1913  and  1915  sessions  of  the  legislature,  bills  intro- 
duced to  create  a  ^^  department  of  labor,  industries,  and  social  wel- 
fare "  failed  to  pass. 

The  "  10-hour  "  law  for  woman's  labor  limits  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment to  10  per  day,  with  an  allowance  of  12  hours  for  one  day  only 
during  the  week  providing  that  the  total  hours  of  employment  dur- 
ing the  week  does  not  exceed  55.  Night  work,  any  part  of  which  is 
between  11  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.,  must  not  exceed  8  hours  in  any  night. 
Fruit  and  vegetable  canning  establishments  do  not  come  under 
this  law.  The  employers  and  working  girls  are  much  interested  in 
this  ^  10-hour "  law,  and  in  general  the  former  heartily  cooperate 
with  the  labor  conmiission  in  seeing  that  the  law  is  enforced. 

For  the  expenses  of  the  labor  commission,  annual  appropriations 
are  made  as  follows:  Salary  of  the  labor  inspector,  $1,800;  salary  of 
his  assistant  (who  is  a  woman),  $1,000;  general  expense,  $1,000. 

Regarding  the  cannery-inspection  law,  the  report  of  the  General 
Service  Board  of  Delaware  has  this  to  say: 

The  provisions  of  this  law  are  under  the  administration  of  an  inspector  ap- 
pointed by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  governor  of  the  State.  He  serves 
at  a  salary  of  $1,000,  with  an  appropriation  of  $500  for  expenses. 

A  f^w  of  the  canning  factories  in  Delaware  are  stiU  in  very  bad  condition. 
And  others,  partly  owing  to  the  newness  of  the  law,  have  not  yet  met  all  the 
requlremfeiDta,  but  the  better-class  establishments  come  up  to  the  general  stand- 
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ards  of  the  law,  and  are  apparently  cooperating  with  the  inspector  in  an 
effort  to  comply  with  the  details. 

The  canneries  inspection  law  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  laws  In  the 
State.  The  new  part  of  the  law  passed  in  1915  has  adequate  sanitary  require- 
ments for  all  establishments  in  which  fruits  and  vegetables  are  canned  or 
preserved,  and  gives  the  inspector  full  power  for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law  in  every  detail.  He  is  to  cause  all  offenders  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  court 
of  general  session  of  the  county  where  the  offense  is  committed,  or  he  may 
dose  the  factory  in  which  violations  occur  until  the  necessary  changes  are 
made  according  to  his  directions.  Sheriffs  and  constables  are  required  by  la'w 
to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  inspector's  directions  whenever  called  upon 
by  the  inspector. 

Under  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1915,  the  inspection  of  all  abattoirs  outside 
of  Wilmington  is  also  the  duty  of  the  canneries  inspector. 

Tables  22  and  23  give  the  informatioA  available  concerning  the 
years  of  apprenticeship,  wages  of  apprentices  and  journeymen,  and 
hours  of  labor  in  the  metal  trades  and  building  trades  in  Wilming- 
ton. These  facts  were  obtained  from  inquiries  sent  to  manufac- 
turers and  from  conferences  with  groups  of  workmen  representing 
the  different  trades. 

Table  22. — Age  of  efficient  entrance,  years  required  to  learn  the  trade,  and 
wages  in  the  metal-working  trades — Wilmington. 


specUlUes. 

Age 

of  en- 
trance. 

Years 
to  learn 

the 
trade. 

Wages  of  apprentices,  per  week. 

Wages  of 

Firm. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Journeymen, 
per  week. 

1 

a 

LMther-worklng 

machinery. 
Bt^  cw^ting^ 

16 

6 

4 
4 
4 

f3.00 

6cta.» 
S3. 50 
12.50 

$3.60 

7icts.» 
$4.50 
$3.50 

$4.00 

lOcts.i 
$6.00 
$4.50 

$4.50 

12Jcts.t 
$8.00 
$5.50 

$&00 

25  to  35 

cts.t 

3 

4 
5 

RooflDg,  fumaces... 
Marine  gas  engines . 

Machine  tools 

Ships,  cars,  engines, 

Refrigerating    ma- 
chinery. 

Ships,  general  ma- 
chinery. 

Leather-working 
machinery. 

Fertiliser   machls- 

U^ifi«rT  , 

16 
17 
16 
18 

16-18 

$16- $20. 
$14 -$25. 

6 
7 
g 

4 
6 

Scts.i 
13.00 

lOcts.i 

13.00 

$4.00 

$4.00 

10rts.» 

$3.00 

eicts.i 

$3.50 

SIcts.i 
$4.00 

10cts.» 
$4.50 

$6.00 

$28.$86. 
20to40ctSi 

9 

•     10 

11 

16 

16 

6 
5 

4 

$4.00 

$4.50 

$6.00 

12  cts.» 

$4.00 

$6.00 

$5.00 

$6.00 

14  cts.i 

$5.00 

$0.00 

$6.00 

$7.00 

16cts.» 

$6.00 

$7,00 
$7.00 

$12- $20. 
28to38ftctS. 

12 

SstI!7::.:.;:::: 

13 

Carwbeeto 

4 

Hours  of  labor:  Forty-eight  per  week  for  the 
liounptrwe^ 


most  part;  some  have  Saturday  afternoon  afl;  some  work  54 
I  Par  hoar. 
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Tabu  2SL — Tears  required  to  learn  the  trade  and  wages  in  the  building  trades — 

Wilmington, 


Years 

Wages  of  apprentices,  per  week. 

Wages  of 
Journeymen. 

Hours 

of  labor 

per 

Building  tradM. 

I.U  lecuu 

the 

trade. 

First 
year. 



Third 
year. 

Pomth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Becond 
year. 

WMk. 

House    earpenters,    ship 
JoiiMrB. 

4 

S^S4 
S5-S6 

/  13.50- 
\W.50 

t^ 

S5-S6 

S4-S6 

15-16 

$7-$8 
$10-$12 

35to45cts.».. 

60ct8.» 

$2.50-44 

48 
44 

Stone«0tters  and  cattan . . . 

About$4».... 

f>)tn)^nt  AnibpN^i^  

$4(helper$2)>. 
85to45cts.i.. 

Sheet-metal  workers 

$4.50- 
$5.60 

$5.50- 
$6.50 

g-«S-\ 

Phnnlii^irifL  stnm  fitter^ . . . 

$7.60 

i 

40  cts.» 

Inide  wiranen 

5 

4 

40cts.» 

60cts.i 

Ffaist«i^ff* . 

16-17 

$7-$8 

$S-$9 

Ifaciiiiie      woodworkers, 

cftUoetmakers. 
Painters,  paper  haiurers. .. . 

$5> 

$3^$3.ao 

16  to  25  cts.t.. 

>8to9| 

l4dK)r«rs 

>  Per  boor. 

'  No  appventioes. 

sp«r<biy. 

•  Apprentices,  $1  per  day;  helpers,  $2  per  day.    Apprentices,  $1  per  day  for  two  years;  then  helpers,  at  |3 
per  day  for  three  years. 

*  Apprentices  start  at  $8  per  week. 

Age  of  efficient  entiuioe:  For  house  carpenters,  ship  joiners,  and  bricklayers,  16  years;  for  other  trades 
not  reported. 

In  the  printing  trades,  beginners  usually  receive  $3  to  $4  per  week 
during  the  first  year,  with  gradual  increases  during  the  apprentice 
period,  which  is  nominally  five  years.  No  regular  scale  seems  to  be 
followed  in  all  shops,  however. 

The  union  scale  of  wages  is  as  follows:  Day  shifts,  hand  composi- 
tors, $18;  machine  operators,  $21;  night  shifts,  $2  per  week  higher. 
The  nonunion  wages  paid  range  from  $10  to  $15  for  men,  and  $6  to 
$8  for  women. 

The  age  of  efficient  entrance  is  placed  at  16  years  for  apprentices 
;»nd  21  years  for  journeymen. 

The  hours  of  labor  in  union  shops  are  eight  per  day,  and  in  non- 
union shops,  nine.  Book  and  job  printing  shops  close  at  noon  on 
Saturdays;  shops  in  which  afternoon  papers  are  printed  work  a  full 
day  on  Saturday. 

Union  regulations  allow  one  apprentice  to  five  journeymen. 

LACK  OP  UNIFORMITY  OF  CONDITIONS, 


A  study  of  the  facts  presented  makes  clear  that  working  condi- 
tions in  these  industries  in  Wilmington  are  far  from  uniform,  either 
as  to  wages  or  hours  of  labor.  The  initial  wage  of  the  apprentice 
in  the  metal-working  trades  ranges  from  5  cents  per  hour,  or  $2.40 
for  a  48-hour  week,  to  10  cents,  or  $4.80.  The  wage  paid  during  the 
fourth  year  of  apprenticeship  varies  almost  as  much,  ranging  from 
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$4.50  to  $8.00.  In  6  of  the  11  shops  reporting,  the  wage  increase 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year  is  100  per  cent  or  over,  while  in  the 
remaining  5  it  is  50  per  cent  or  over. 

Journeymen's  wages  range  from  20  cents  an  hour,  $9.60  for  a 
48-hour  week,  to  $36,  nearly  four  times  as  much.  These  industries, 
therefore,  provide  places  for  workmen  of  widely  varying  attainments 
and  capacity. 

Among  all  the  shops  reporting,  there  seems  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  there  is  no  demand  for  young  boys  as  beginners.  The  age 
of  efficient  entrance  is  placed  at  16  years  in  most  cases,  and  even 
higher  in  two  cases. 

Both  employers  and  employees  agree  that  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem is  becoming  less  and  less  definite  every  year. 

The  representative  of  a  large  morocco  company  makes  the  state- 
ment that,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  there  have  been  no  appren- 
tices in  the  morocco  business  since  1886. 

(6)    OPPOBTUNITIES    FOB    ADVANCEMENT. 

One  large  manufacturer  said:  "Our  foremen  are  ordinarily 
recruited  entirely  from  our  workmen.''  Other  employers  said :  "  That 
all  men  in  their  employ  are  given  every  possible  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  different  branches  of  their  business." 
Ability  and  interest  in  the  business  seem  to  be  rewarded  by  promo- 
tion as  far  as  possible. 

(/)  DEMAND  IN  EACH  INDUSTRY  FOB  GENERAL  EDUCATION,  SPECIAL  TRADE  EDUCATION, 
AND  SPECIAL  MANIPULATIVE  SKILL. 

Groups  of  workers  representing  different  trades  agree  in  general 
with  the  findings  of  the  Eichmond  survey  in  these  particulars.  Both 
workmen  and  employers  agreed  that  at  least  a  granmiar  school  educa- 
tion is  essential  to  success  in  the  industries.  The  ^nployers  almost 
universally  expressed  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply 
of  efficient  workers. 

Few  employers  considered  that  there  is  any  unusual  physical  or 
nervous  strain  in  their  industries.  With  few  exceptions,  they  agreed 
that  the  industries  in  which  they  are  interested  stimulate  and  promote 
the  intelligence  of  their  employees. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  industries  of  Wilmington  call  f cm:  a 
high  degree  of  skill  in  their  workers. 

Both  employers  and  employees  emphasized  a  need  for  mechanical 
drawing  and  practical  mathematics  for  workers  in  many  of  the 
occupations. 

Workers  in  different  industries,  especially  in  the  metal-working, 
building,  and  printing  trades,  were  asked  to  furnish  information  con- 
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oemiiig  place  of  birth,  education,  experience,  etc.  The  number  of  men 
responding  to  this  request  was  not  large  enough  to  yield  conclusive 
results.  However,  the  facts  brought  out  may  be  summarized  briefly, 
as  follows: 

1.  Place  of  birth :  Wilmington,  79  per  cent ;  elsewhere  In  Delaware,  10.5  per  cent ; 

elsewhere  In  the  United  States,  10.5  per  cent. 

2.  With  few  exceptions,  aU  had  served  so-called  apprenticeships,  ranging  from 

three  to  five  years,  fuUy  three-fourths  serving  for  four  years. 

3.  Two-thirds  had  had  but  one  occupation ;  one-fourth,  two  occupations ;  and  the 

others,  either  three  or  four  different  occupations. 

4.  Ages  at  time  of  leaving  school  varied  from  10  years  in  the  case  of  about 

5  per  cent  to  18  years  in  the  case  of  about  5  per  cent.  The  largest  number, 
about  one-third,  reported  that  they  left  school  when  16  years  of  age. 

5u  The  grades  completed  at  the  time  of  leaving  school  ranged  from  the  fifth 
grade,  completed  by  3  per  cent,  to  the  fourth  year  high  school,  completed  by 
about  10  per  cent.    The  majority  have  completed  the  first  year  high  school. 

8.  About  40  per  cent  of  those  reporting  had  made  some  effort  to  continue  their 
education  since  leaving  school  and  going  to  work.  This  schooling  con- 
sister^  of  correspondence  courses,  business  coUege  courses,  and  other  night- 
school  work. 

7.  The  majority  had  paid  their  own  tuition  for  this  additional  schooling,  and 
also  reported  that  they  had  not  completed  the  courses  in  which  they  had 
started. 

(g)    DEMAND  IN  SACH  OCCUPATION  It>B  BOYS  AND  QIBLS. 

Table  24,  which  is  compiled  from  the  1910  census,  gives  the  num- 
bers of  both  males  and  females  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  in  the  State  of  Delaware  (similar  data  for 
the  city  alone  are  not  available)  arranged  by  age  groups. 

Tabub  24. — Age  distribution  of  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in 
manufiKturing  and  mechanical  industries:  Delaware,  1910, 

Per  cent  distribution. 
Age  periods. 


10  to  13  years 

14  to  15  years 

16  to  20  years 

21  to  44  years 

46  years  and  over. . 


Total 100.0  100.0 


Of  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  these  industries,  1.1 
per  cent  of  the  males  and  6.5  per  cent  of  the  females  are  under  16 
years  of  age,  the  age  at  which  apprentices  are  received  in  most  of  the 
industries. 

Of  the  males,  11.7  per  cent,  and  of  the  females,  30.5  per  cent  are 
from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  the  normal  apprenticeship  period.    Ac- 
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cordingly,  12.8  per  cent  of  the  males  and  87  per  cent  of  the  females 
are  under  21  years  of  age.  The  table  shows  that  69  per  cent  of  the 
males  and  48.3  per  cent  of  the  females  are  from  21  to  44  years  of  age. 

Employment  certificates  are  required  by  law  of  boys  and  girk  of 
the  second  age  group — 14  and  15  years — who  wish  to  work  in  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  industries,  and  certain  restrictions  are 
placed  on  holders  of  employment  certificates.  Consequently,  children 
of  these  ages  who  wish  to  work  are  found  mainly  in  other  occupa- 
tions, chiefly  in  offices  and  stores.  Efficient  youth  are  greatly  in  de- 
mand in  these  positions. 

In  most  of  the  industries,  apprentices  and  helpers  are  taken  at 
the  age  of  16.  The  employers,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  wish  to  observe 
the  regulations  of  the  child  labor  law.    One  large  manufacturer  says : 

With  the  existing  child  labor  law,  we  do  not  employ  in  this  plant  anybody 
under  16,  and  should  there  be  any  difficulty  In  the  determination  of  the  age,  it 
is  proposed  to  raise  the  limit  for  employing  boys  here  to  17. 

There  is  considerable  demand  for  girls  14  and  15  years  of  age  in 
the  tobacco,  leather,  and  textile  industries.  The  demand  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries  for  boys  is  not  large  until  the 
age  of  16  or  17  is  reached. 

At  the  present  time  in  Wilmington,  no  earnest  and  industrious 
boy  of  16  or  over  who  has  a  common-school  education  and  a  reason- 
able amount  of  ability  need  have  any  trouble  in  getting  good  employ- 
ment in  the  industries. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDING& 

1.  The  City  of  Wilmington  is  a  thriving  industrial  center  with 
approximately  one-fifth  of  its  population  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
The  260  different  industrial  establishments  represent  a  wide  range  of 
industries,  several  of  which  are  large  and  important. 

2.  The  range  of  skill  demanded  in  the  industries  is  large.  An  un- 
usually large  number  of  workers  are  employed  either  in  unskilled 
occupations  or  in  those  requiring  a  low  degree  of  skill.  A  smaller 
number  are  employed  in  very  highly  skilled  work. 

3.  The  relations  between  employer  and  employee  are  exceptionally 
good,  forming  a  basis  for  cooperation  in  trade  agreements  and  voca- 
tional education.  Also  the  labor  commission  of  the  State,  together 
with  a  number  of  active  civic  organizations,  have  made  a  strong 
backing  for  cooperative  efforts  along  these  lines.  Fairly  satisfactory 
labor  laws  have  been  passed  by  the. State,  but  there  is  a  weakness  in 
the  means  provided  for  their  enforcement. 

4.  As  usual  throughout  the  country,  the  apprenticeship  system  is 
broken  down  and  trade  agreements  are  almost  unknown.     Helpera 
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take  the  place  of  apprentices  and  there  is  little  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  and  broad  training  in  the  industry.  Both  employers  and 
employees  acknowledge  and  lament  this  fact. 

5.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  workers  who  reported  were  bom  in  Dela- 
ware and  80  per  cent  in  Wilmington.  To  a  considerable  extent  then 
the  city  must  train  her  own  workers,  and  they  are  apt  to  stay  to  work 
in  her  own  industries.  This  simplifies  the  industrial  education 
problem. 

6.  The  need  for  more  education,  especially  of  a  practical  nature,  is 
manifested  by  both  workers  and  employers.  More  schooling  in  the 
practical  arts  and  in  the  fundamental  subjects  of  the  curriculum  is 
desired  by  the  workers  for  their  children  before  they  leave  school. 
The  workers  manifest  a  desire  also  for  evening  schools  for  themselves. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES. 


Two  forms  of  working  permits  are  granted  by  the  State.^  These 
are  called  "street-trades  permits"  and 

"employment  certificates."    A  detailed  study  was  made  of  holders 
of  both  of  these  classes  of  permits.' 

I.  BOYS  HOLDING  STREET-TRADES  PERMITS. 

Permits  are  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  boys  under 
14  years  of  age  who  wish  to  work  at  certain  occupations  outside  of 
school  hours,  either  during  the  summer  or  at  other  hours  and  days 
when  the  schools  are  not  in  session. 

A  boy  wishing  a  permit  must  appear  personally  with  a  parent  or 
guardian.  He  must  present  a  statement  from  his  school  principal 
stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  applicant  has  reached  the  normal 
development  of  a  child  of  his  age,  is  an  attendant  at  the  school  desig- 
nated, is  physically  and  mentally  fit  for  the  employment  desired,  and 
is  able  to  do  such  work  in  addition  to  the  regular  school  work  as  re- 
quired by  law.  The  boy  must  also  present  certified  evidence  of  his 
age.  The  applicant  is  granted  a  card  and  a  badge  which  he  must 
carry  with  him  while  at  work. 

A  weak  point  about  this  "street-trades  permit"  law  in  Delaware  is 
that  no  minimum  age  limit  is  provided  below  which  such  permit  will 
not  be  granted.  If  the  applicant  satisfies  the  requirements  mentioned 
above,  he  is  entitled  to  a  permit. 

Street-trades  permits  are  legal  for  but  one  year  (during  the  calen- 
dar year),  and  must  be  renewed  each  year.  The  numbers  of  such 
permits  which  have  been  issued  are  as  follows:  Previous  to  1915,  305; 
during  1915, 165 ;  during  1916  up  to  January  18,  45. 

A  detailed  study  was  made  of  150  of  these  permits  which  were 
issued  during  1915.    Tables  25  to  28  show  the  results  of  this  study. 

*  See  page  10. 

■For  copies  of  forms  ased  for  this  purpose,  see  Appendixes  C»  D,  BL 
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Table  25. — Races,  ages,  and  places  of  birth  of  hoys  holding  street-trades  per- 
mits— Wilmington. 


Baoe. 

NumlMr  of  boys  of  each  age. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

12  years. 

18  years. 

14  years. 

Total. 

WHit^  .     . 

4 

64 

72 
1 

8 

14S 

Ooiarwl 

i 

2 

Total 

1 

4 

64 

73 

8 

150 

Places  of  birth. 

Number. 

Wilmliigton 

110 

KfawtMre  in  Pela^mre 

11 

i^imvlMq^  fp  th^  TJnit«d  Statffl                                                                    

18 

TOT'!**^!!  ccflitrias. 

10 

Not  reported 



1 

Total. 


150 


The  fact  that  only  two  permits  were  issued  to  colored  boys,  as 
shown  in  table  25,  was  explained  by  the  statement  that  very  little 
work  open  to  colored  boys  was  available.  However,  this  fact,  and 
the  fact  that  only  a  small  number  of  parochial-school  boys  were 
granted  permits,  are  probably  better  explained  by  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient facilities  for  enforcing  the  child-labor  laws.  The  public  school 
authorities  issue  the  street-trades  permits  and  employment  certificates, 
and  therefore  are  in  a  better  position  to  check  up  on  their  own 
pnpils  than  on  those  in  parochial  and  private  schools.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  probably  true  that  few  boys  of  these  ages  in  private 
schools  would  have  occasion  to  apply  for  working  permits. 

While  the  number  of  individuals  concerned  is  small,  150,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  110  boys  were  bom  in  Wilmington  and  only  10 
were  bom  outside  of  the  United  States. 

As  shown  in  Table  26,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  boys  are  en- 
gaged in  running  errands  or  selling  newspapers.  The  initiative  of 
certain  magazines  of  large  circulation  has  shown  the  possibilities 
of  training  in  salesmanship  and  business  principles  through  proper 
organization  of  the  work  of  newsboys.  It  is  possible  that  equally 
valuable  results  would  follow  organization  of  the  work  of  running 
errands  and  delivering  messages. 

Although  the  blank  form  of  record  filed  in  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  has  a  space  for  recording  the  reasons 
for  going  to  work,  these  reasons  are  seldom  given,  as  shown  in  Table 
26.    It  would  seem  important  that  such  reasons  be  stated* 
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Table  28. — OccupationB  of  hoys  holding  street-trades  permits,  time  ichen  occu- 
pied,  and  reasons  given  for  going  to  work. 


Occupations :  Number. 

Errand  boy ; 94 

Newsboy ^ 32 

Helper  for  huckster 9 

On  milk  wagon 0 

Service  and  milk , 2 

I^amp    Tghter I 

Clerk 1 

Telephone   boy I 

Not    reported 4 

Total 15() 

Time  when  occupied: 

Out-of-school    hours 75 

Summer  vacation 61 

Both 13 

Not    reported 1 


Total- 


ISO 


Number. 
Reasons  given  for  going  to  work: 

To  earn  money 8 

To  help  mother 5 

To  make  si^ending  money..  .4 

To  help  father 4 

To  keep  out  of  mischief.-  S 

To  buy  clothes 2 

To  earn  money  for  fee  for 

private    school 1 

To  buy  violin 1 

Illness  of  father 1 

Parents    dead 1 

No  reasons  given 120 


Total- 


150 


Table  27  shows  that,  while  probably  the  school  records  of  permit 
boys  seem  to  justify  the  belief  in  their  ability  to  do  work  outside  of 
school  hours,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  character  of 
their  school  work.  Tke  authorities  should  refuse  to  issue  permits  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  school'  reports  are  not  furnished. 

Table  27. — School  records  of  hoys  holding  street-trades  permits — Wilmington. 


Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

Not 
reported. 

Total. 

Character  of  school  work 

32 
77 
53 

31 
16 
34 

22 
7 
13 

65 
00 
50 

ISO 

SchnnI  atten<j|ano» ^........ 

ISO 

Conduct  while  at  school 

150 

Kind  of  school  attended  at  time  of  Issue  of  permit: 

Public v^ 

Parochial 13 

School  outside  of  the  city 1 

Not  reported 1 


Total. 


150 


Physical  condition  of  boys  at  time  of  Issue  of  permit,  as  shown  by  comparison  of  weight  reported  with 
standard  weight  for  age  reported: 

Number  under  weight  for  age 64 

Number  of  normal  weight  for  ago 0 

Number  over  weight  for  age 77 


Total. 


150 


Number  of  boys  who  permanently  withdrew  from  school  during  the  year  1915. 
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Tabls  28. — Age-grade  distribution  of  boys  holding  street-trades  permits — WO- 

nUngton. 


Grades. 

Number  of  boys  of  each  age. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

12  years. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

Total. 

3 

1 
1 
2 

2 
9 
14 
»25 
10 
4 

1 
3 
12 
21 

ze 

10 

4 

4 

11 

14 

5 

1 

1 
4 

1 
1 

29 

« 

47 

7 

40 

S 

15 

I 

Total 

1 

4 

64 

73 

8 

150 

Nmnber  of  boys  who  are  over  age,  70,  or  46.6  per  cent. 

^  Black-faced  Higaiea  cbow  the  number  of  boys  of  normal  adyancement 

While  each  permit  is  granted  only  on  a  statement  of  the  school 
principal  that  the  child  has  reached  a  stage  of  physical  development 
commensurate  with  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  his  age,  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  age  and  weight  of  each  child  with  adopted 
standards  based  on  average  weights  of  a  large  number  of  boys 
shows  that  64,  or  42.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  under  weight.  Evi- 
dently this  situation  should  be  investigated  further. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is  emphasized  by  a  study  of  the 
age-grade  classification  of  these  boys.  Table  28  shows  that  nearly 
one-half,  or  46.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  over  age.  The  same  table 
also  suggests  the  probability  that  these  boys  will  drop  out  of  school 
in  large  numbers  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  period  of  compulsory 
schooling  is  reached. 

n.  HOLDERS  OF  CSENERAL  EMPLOTMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

Employment  certificates  are  necessary  for  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  16  years  who  wish  employment  "  in  any  of  the 
occupations  or  processes  in  which  a  child"  of  these  ages  may  be 
employed  legally.^ 

These  are  of  two  classes:  General  employment  certificates  for 
children  who  are  14  or  15  years  of  age  and  who  wish  to  work  during 
the  entire  year,  and  vacation  employment  certificates  for  children, 
who  are  at  least  12  years  of  age  but  have  not  reached  the  age  of  16 
and  wish  to  work  at  such  times  during  the  year  when  the  law  does 
not  require  them  to  attend  school. 

Employment  certificates  have  been  issued  in  the  following  num- 
bers:   During  1914,  790;  during  1915,  858;  in  1916  up  to  January  18, 

21;  total,  1,669. 

•^       '       ■  -       -  _  -  .11.1^ 

^See  page  10. 
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A  detailed  study  was  made  of  653  of  these  employment  certiificates 

445  boys  and  208  girls.    Three  boys  are  colored.    The  birth  places 
of  these  boys  and  girls  are  as  follows: 

Boys.  GIrlB. 

Wilmington ^ 302  14S 

Elsewhere  In  Delaware 26  lO 

Elsewhere  in  the  United  States 79  25 

Foreign  countries ^ 37  25 

Not  reported  1  

Total    445  208 

The  last  schools   attended  before  applying  for  certificates  are 
reported  as  follows: 

Boys.  Girls. 

Public   school    296  113 

Parochial  school 122  80 

Private  school 8  3 

School  outside  of  the  city 14  lO 

School  not  reported 5  2 

Total 445  208 

In  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  schools  records  of  holders  of  general    * 
employment  certificates  was  information  given  as  to  the  last  grade 
attended.    Table  29  shows  this  grade  distribution  as  far  as  records 
were  available. 

Table  29. — Ages  and  school  grades  completed  hy  holders  of  general  employ 
ment  certificates — Wilmington, 


Number  of  each  age  at  time  of  leaving  school. 

Grade  completed. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

14  years. 

15  years. 

Total. 

14  years. 

15  years. 

Total. 

1 

1 
1 

13 
15 
23 
19 
14 
2 
1 

1 

3 

4 

6 

25 

52 

71 

41 

12 

6 

1 
5 
6 

18 

-    14 

17 

8 

a 

6 
11 
30 
70 
85 
58 
20 

8 

1 
1 
3 
8 
3 
8 
3 
1 

2 

3 

14 

4     

IS 

6 

31 

0    

22 

7 , 

22 

a 

5 

I 

2 

Total 

217 

70 

287 

89 

28 

117 

Number  of  boys  of  normal  advancement  (black-faoe  figures),  03,  or  21.9  per  cent;  girls,  20,  or  17  per  cent* 

Of  the  287  boys  reporting,  218,  or  75.9  per  cent,  were  over  age  for 
the  grades  which  they  had  completed  at  the  time  of  leaving  school, 
assuming  that  a  normal  boy  should  have  completed  the  seventh  grade 
at  14  years  of  age  and  the  eighth  grade  at  15  years.  On  the  same 
basis,  96  of  the  117  girls  reporting,  or  82  per  cent,  were  over  age. 
These  facts  harmonize  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  other  inyeeti- 
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gators  that  there  is  some  causal  relation  between  the  school  retarda- 
tion, with  the  consequent  discouragement  and  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
decision  to  leave  school  and  apply  for  work  permits. 

No  record  could  be  found  of  any  of  these  girls  reentering  school 
after  having  been  granted  an  employment  certificate,  though  one  boy 
was  f onnd  to  have  done  so.  Fewer  than  one-half  of  these  girls  and 
three-fifths  of  the  boys  had  completed  the  sixth  grade. 

Table  30  shows  that  only  28.9  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  17.8  per  cent 
of  the  girls  who  received  employment  certificates  were  of  normal 
school  age  or  below.  The  others  ranged  from  one  to  six  years  behind 
their  normal  grades.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  boys,  22.2  per  cent, 
and  one-third  of  the  girls,  86.6  per  cent,  were  three  years  or  more 
behind  the  grades  which  they  should  have  completed. 

Tablb  90.— ^wmftiory  of  age-ifrade  distribution  of  holdera  of  genenU  employ^ 
ment  certificates — Wilmington, 


Boys. 


Nnmber.      Per  cent. 


Girls. 


Number.      Per  cent. 


Under  normal  a^e  for  grade  completed 

Of  normal  agB 

One  jeer  behind  normal  nade 

Two  years  behind  normal  erade 

nuee  years  behind  normal  grade 

Four  years  behind  normal  grade 

FiTe  yean  behind  normal  grade 

Six  years  behind  normal  grade , 

Total  who  ate  one  or  more  years  behind  gradi^. 

Orand  total 


2.0 
21.9 


0.8 
17.0 


23.0 
15.0 
3.8 
3.1 
.3 


23.0 
22.2 
19.6 
13.6 
1.7 
1.7 


218 


76.9 


96.6 


287 


100.0 


117 


100.0 


As  shown  in  Table  31,  records  of  the  quality  of  school  work  done 
are  available  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  holders  of  general 
employment  certificates — 37  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  42.8  per  cent 
of  the  girls.  Here  again  the  maintenance  of  accurate  records  is 
urged. 

Although  a  variety  of  reasons  are  given  for  leaving  school  to  go 
"  to  work  (see  Table  32),  it  appears  probable  that  in  many  cases  the 
main  reason  is  that  the  boy  or  girl  was  falling  behind  in  school, 
and  becoming  discouraged  preferred  to  go  to  work  rather  than  to 
continue  in  school.  Only  164  boys  and  111  girls,  42.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  number,  report  "necessity"  as  the  reason  for  going  to  work, 
while  96  "dislike  school''  or  were  "doing  poor  work,**  and  97  ap- 
plied for  certificates  to  work  "  during  the  summer  or  on  holidays" 
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Table  31. — School  records  of  holders  of  general  employment   certiflcate9^' 

Wilminffton, 


Classes. 

Excel- 
lent. 

good. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

Begu- 
lar. 

Irrego- 
lar. 

Notie- 
portBd. 

16 
22 

73 

81 
50 

8 
7 

S8D 

QoaUtY  of  school  work  In  grades  b^ 
low  this  grade T. 

3 

281 

Attendance  at  s6hooL 

117 

68 

97D 

-  "  7* 

35 

78 

45 

7 

273 

NUMBER  OF 

OIRL8 

REPORTED  IN  BACH  CLASS. 

Qoality  of  sdiool  work  done  in  last 
grade  completed 

80 
27 

41 
36 

18 
19 

119 

Quality  of  sdiool  work  in  grades  be^ 
low  this  grade 

2 

124 

Attendance  at  school 

63 

28 

117 

57 

28 

5 

118 

1 

Table  32. — Reasons  assigned  for  going  to  toork  by  -holders  of  general  employ- 
ment certificates — Wilmington. 


Necessary 

Family  needs  the  i 

To  work  in  summer  or  on  holidays. 

To  make  money 

Dislike  sdiool 

Doing  poor  work  at  school 

Father  wants  boy  to  work 

Weak  eyes  or  other  physical  weakness 

Attenduig  business  ooliege  at  night 

Has  completed  course  in  parochial  school . 

To  leave  the  dty  soon 

To  keep  boy  off  the  street 

Reason  not  given 


TotaL. 


Boys. 


164 


445 


Olrb. 


10 
101 
11 
32 
15 


87 


208 


TotaL 


174 

101 

07 

92 

85 

11 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

80 


661 


A  shown  in  Table  33,  i^early  three-fifths  of  the  opportunities  open 
to  boys  holding  general-employment  certificates  were  found  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries;  approximately  one-third  found 
employment  in  stores;  while  fewer  than  one- tenth  were  employed  in 
offices.  While  the  great  majority  of  these  occupations  are  necessarily 
unskilled,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  many  of  them  represent  real 
opportunities  for  the  capable  and  energetic  boy  to  gain  a  foothold 
in  the  industrial  or  commercial  world  from  which  he  may  climb  to 
better  things.  The  indispensable  conditions  to  such  advancement, 
however,  are  ambition,  organization  of  industry  in  such  a  way  as 
to  facilitate  promotion,  and  education  to  fit  the  boy  to  assume  greater 
responsibility. 
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Table  33. — Positions  which  have  been  held  ly  boys  holding  general-employment 

certificates — WUmington, 

{NoTX.— This  list  ioehidM  tbe  total  ntimber  of  positions  held  by  394  boys,  61  boys  not  reporting.    Of  the 
aM  boys,  152,  or  38.5  per  oent,  have  held  more  than  one  position.) 


Employer. 


Number.      Per  oent. 


Employees  in  manafactnring  establishments 

Labonrs  (work  not  specified) 

Woolen  mills  worker 

Folder  and  sorter 

Ri^wt  passer  and  heater 

Iran  sorter 

Apprentice 

Machine  boy 

Slipping  room  work 

Hose  worker 

I>ofler. 

IWIboy 

Bobbin  boy 

Core  maker 

PMker 

Baker 

Punching  machine  operator 

Drafting  room  helper 

Testing  cans 

Tarn  boy 

Tuber 

Threading  machine  operator 

Oar  builder 

Turner 

Patternmaker 

Bottle  works  employee 

Fitter 

Catcher 

Spinner 

liB  shop  employee 

Picking  spools 

Chalker 

Naa  driver 

Spreader 

Counter 

Drill-press  operator 

NIAelpUter 

Employees  in  stores,  etc 

Errand  boy 

Messenger 

Deiiveryboy 

Clerk 

Elevator  boy 

Usher... 

Huckster 

Floor  boy , 

Butcher  shop  employee 

Salesman , 

EnqJoyeeo  in  offices , 

Office  boy,  etc , 

Total  number  of  positions  reported 


114 
34 
32 
18 
13 

12 
12 
10 
10 
9 

8 
5 
6 
5 

4 

4 

4 
3 


203 


112 
58 
16 
6 


52 


58.4 


8.6 


613 


100.0 


Table  34  shows  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  girls  holding 
employment  certificates  found  their  opportunities  in  manufacturing 
establishments;  only  6.1  per  cent  found  employment  in  stores;  while 
only  1.1  per  cent  found  employment  in  offices;  and  not  a  single  case 
of  employment  in  homemaking  occupations  is  reported.    The  wide 

718a4'— 1 
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variety  of  occupations  represented  in  Tables  33  and  34  suggest  the 
difficulties  involved  in  planning  vocational  courses  for  young  per- 
sons of  these  ages  that  will  have  definite  relation  to  specific  occupa- 
tions. 


Table  34. — Positions  tohich  have  been  held  by  girls  holding  general-employment 
certificates—  Wilming  ton. 

Note.— This  list  includes  the  total  number  of  positions  held  by  193  girls,  15  girls  not  reporting.    Of  thm 
193  girls,  76,  or  39^  per  cent,  have  held  more  than  one  position.) 


Employees. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Employees  in  manuiacturing  establishments.. 


agar  maker.. 

Roller 

Doffer 

Knitter 

Helper 


Turner 

Stripper... 
Mill  hand.. 
Trimmer.., 
Looper 


Seasoning 

Laundry  girl 

Glacier 

Winder 

Folding  room  girl. 


Packer 

Spinner 

Bander 

Sealing 

Operator  of  machine. 


Mender 

Cutter 

Finisher 

Core-maker. 
Sorter 


Bender,  marker,  sander,  weigher,  filler  (I  each) . 
Puncher,  inspector,  bundler,  examiner  (1  each). 

Employees  in  stores 


Saleslady 

Milliner 

Store  girl,  cash  girl,  clerk  (1  each). 


Employees  in  ofBoes. 


Filine  clerk.. 
Bookkeeper. 


Total  number  of  positions  reporttMl . 


2S8 


17 


278 


92.8 


6.1 


Ul 


100.0 


Table  35  shows  the  number  of  positions  held  by  the  boys  and  girls 
reporting.  The  proportions  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  held  one 
position  only  are  approximately  the  same — 61.4  per  cent  and  60.6 
per  cent,  respectively.  However,  56  boys  and  21  girls  have  held  three 
or  more  positions  each,  presumably  during  the  two-year  period  cov- 
ered by  the  employment  certificate  legislation.  One  girl  has  held 
over  7  different  positions  and  one  boy  reports  10. 
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Table  35. — Number  of  poHHons  held  hy  holders  of  ffeneraUemploument  cer- 
tificates— Wilmington. 


Nmnber  of  positions  held. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1 

242 

96 
37 
13 

4 
1 

117 
55 
14 

4 
2 

360 

2.... 

161 

3 

51 

4 

17 

5 

0 

7 

1 

10 - - - 

1 

Number  of  Individaals  reporting 

394 
51 

193 
15 

687 

Nnmbftf not reDortinir. .■r^',^^-,^'^^...,,.,,,T^.'-r,  r ....,,.... 

M 

Total 

44fi 

208 

663 

The  State  child  labor  inspector  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that,  of  the  1,648  employment  certificates  which  had  been  issued  up 
to  January  1, 1916,  about  700  were  active  at  the  date  of  this  inquiry. 
A  large  number  of  the  holders  of  these  certificates  have  passed  the 
age  of  16,  when  they  are  no  longer  required,  a  number  have  moved 
from  the  city,  and  a  few  have  returned  to  school.  The  inspector 
said  that  he  had  located  all  holders  of  active  employment  certificates 
except  about  six  or  seven. 

The  inspector  also  stated  that  there  are  in  all  probability  at  least 
500  to  600  children  14  or  15  years  of  age  who  do  not  have  employment 
certificates  and  are  not  in  school.  Many  of  these  have  had  street- 
trades  permits.  A  few  of  these  have  been  found  working  under 
fictitious  ages. 

The  inspector  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  reason  for  so  many 
different  jobs  being  held  by  the  same  boys  and  girls  is  because  fully 
60  per  cent  of  them  are  not  dependable.  The  employers  are  anxious 
to  secure  the  services  of  dependable  boys  and  girls,  but  many  of 
these  young  persons  leave  their  places  of  employment  without  notice, 
and  often  because  they  think  they  can  get  an  easier  position  or  one 
which  pays  a  litfle  more  money. 

Frequently  the  children  who  have  held  the  greatest  number  of 
different  positions  have  changed  the  kind  of  work  every  time  a  new 
position  was  secured.  As  a  rule  there  is  small  chance  for  much 
advancement  in  position  or  wages  for  employment  certificate  holders. 

Few  employment  certificates  are  issued  to  colored  boys,  as  very 
few  jobs  are  open  to  them. 

The  chief  reason  why  so  many  certificates  are  issued  with  no  state- 
ment as  to  the  position  to  be  held  is  because  the  applicant  has  no 
definite  position  in  view  but  hopes  to  secure  one  after  getting  the 
certificate.    In  many  cases  the  child  gets  no  job. 

Employers  are  often  lax  about  returning  the  certificates,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  when  the  holder  leaves  their  employ. 
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m.  SPECIAL  PERMIT  HOTS  AND  GIBL8. 

The  State  law  provides  for  the  issuing  of  special  permits  in  ex- 
traordinary cases.^  Only  a  few  of  these  are  granted  each  year.  Dur- 
ing the  last  10  months  of  the  year  1915,  31  such  special  permits 
were  granted.  Of  these,  18  were  granted  because  of  the  dire  need  of 
the  parents  of  the  applicant  and  13  because  of  irregular  school 
records,  lack  of  birth  records,  physical  condition  under  normal,  and 
other  special  reasons. 

Special  permits  also  are  necessary  for  workers  in  theaters  or  con- 
cert halls  who  are  under  the  age  of  16  years. 

lY.   EMPLOYED  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS. 

The  boys  and  girls  13  and  14  years  of  age  in  the  public  schools 
(records  from  704  boys  and  649  girls  were  received)  were  asked  to 
give  the  names  and  addresses  of  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  under 
21  years  of  age  and  were  at  work.  The  names  of  726  boys  and  girls 
were  secured  by  this  means,  to  whom  letters  and  blank  forms  to  be 
filled  out  were  sent.* 

Blanks  from  107  boys  and  54  girls  were  returned.  Almost  100 
letters  were  returned  unclaimed,  indicating  that  some  addresses  were 
erroneously  given  and  that  a  number  had  changed  their  addresses. 

The  boys  and  girls  ranged  in  age  from  12  to  21  years,  all  but  24 
being  from  16  to  20  years  of  age  (Table  36). 

Table  36. — Age  distribution  oj  employed  brothers  and  sisters  of  public  school 
pupils  IS  and  H  years  of  age — Wilmington. 


Ages. 


Boy8. 


Girls. 


Total. 


lajMirs. 

13  yean. 

14  years. 

15  years. 
Id  years. 

17  years. 

18  years. 

19  years. 
30  years. 
Slyears. 


Total. 


107 


54 


3 

17 
28 
29 
29 
22 
20 
3 


161 


As  shown  in  Table  37,  more  than  one-half  of  these  emploj^ed 
brothers  and  sisters  were  bom  in  Wilmington,  and  only  20,  or  12.4 
per  cent,  were  bom  outside  of  the  United  States. 


^6ee  iH^ge  10. 


'See  Appendix  F« 
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Birttiplaoes. 

Boys. 

Girla. 

Total. 

Wflminjton , 

06 
12 
24 
14 
1 

28 
5 

15 
6 

84 

'n^^^'lMntt  In  TV^Iiiwarft 

17 

Fl«9vtm^  in  thft  TTiritwl  8Ut^*. 

39 

20 

Not  repeated 

1 

Total 

107 

64 

161 

As  shown  in  Table  38,  all  but  15  of  these  young  people  who  re- 
ported had  attended  the  public  schools.  This  is  to  be  expected,  since 
they  are  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  public-school  pupils.  The  sig- 
nificant fact  disclosed  by  this  table  is  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  these 
brothers  and  sisters,  89.4  per  cent,  had  attended  the  public  schools  in 
Wihnington. 

Table  38. — DUtribution  of  schools  attended  hy  employed  brothers  and  sisters. 


Location  oClast  school  attended. 

Attending  public 
schools. 

Attending  paro- 
chial or  private 
schools. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

.  Girls. 

Wf]inln|^t<^..           . -r --r-T- 

88 
3 
5 

34 

5 

9 

93 
3 
6 

43 

Rlsewhoe  in  Delaware 

Elsewhere  in  the  United  States 

4 
3 

1 

4 

Pwrigu countftw  .,.T T-- r 

3 

Notraoorted 

5 

4 

Total 

96 

41 

6 

9 

107 

54 

Further,  as  shown  in  Table  39,  these  young  people  had  gone  to 
work  with  all  degrees  of  educational  preparation  as  represented  by 
the  work  offered  in  the  schools.  One  boy  reported  only  having  com- 
pleted the  first  grade  (this  may  be  erroneous).  The  others,  whose 
reports  seem  perfectly  clear,  had  completed  grades  three  to  eight 
inclusive,  and  24  boys  and  9  girls  reported  having  completed  at 
least  one  year  of  a  high-school  course  (one  boy  stated  that  he  had 
had  a  little  college  work) .  Four  boys  and  one  girl  had  completed  a 
four  years'  high-school  course.  One-half  of  both  the  boys  and  the 
girls  had  gone  to  work  with  a  seventh-grade  education  or  less. 
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Table  39. — Grades  in  school  completed  &y  employed  brothers  and  sisters. 


Grades  completed. 

Boys. 

Olrb. 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 
3 
3 
U> 
14 
13 
1 
4 
8 
1 
1 

1 

5 
5 
19 
20 
23 
8 
4 
8 
4 
10 

7 

8 
20 

34 

86 

S 

ri 

Ill 

11 

rv 

6 

11 

Total 

107 

64 

lei 

Approximately  one-half  of  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  left  school 
at  the  end  of  the  compulsory  educational  period  or  before,  as  shown 
in  Table  40.    Almost  all  reported  that  they  left  school  to  go  to  work. 

Table  40. — Ages  at  iDhich  employed  brothers  and  sisters  left  school. 


Ages  at  leaving  school. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

At  14  years  of  age  or  under  (end  of  compulsory  period) 

52 

50 
5 

28 

26 

1 

80 

Over  14  years  oiage  (six  months  to  five  years  "beyond  compulsory  period) 
Not  reported 

75 

6 

Total   

107 

64 

161 

It  is  instructive  to  note  what  voluntary  efforts  these  boys  and  girls 
(the  majority  of  whom  had  left  school  as  soon  as  the  law  permitted 
them  to  do  so,  and  with  an  education  represented  by  the  seventh 
grade  or  less)  have  made  to  continue  their  education  after  having 
gone  to  work.    Table  41  furnishes  a  summary  of  these  efforta 


Table  .41.- 


-Efforts  to  continue  education  as  reported  by  employed  brothers 
and  sisters. 


Courses  taken. 


Number  reporting 
evenlng-^chool 


Boys.        Girls. 


Number  rep 

,      lence- 
scfaool  courses. 


Boys.        Girls. 


Oommercial  courses 

Common-echool  brandkes 

ICoving-picture  madiine  operators.. 
Engineering 


Sswjjig. . 
Notspedfled.. 

Total... 


braoclies.. 


16 


32 


Non.— 66  boys  and  80  girls  report  that  they  draw  books  from  the  public  library. 
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Almost  one-half  of  the  boys,  but  only  one-fifth  of  the  girls,  re- 
ported having  done  some  night-school  or  correspondence-school 
work.  Unfortunately  the  character  of  this  is  not  specified.  But  as 
conunercial  or  business  courses  are  specified  in  the  greatest  number  of 
cases  and  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  night 
school,  little  opportimity  for  continuation,  school  work  is  offered  ex- 
cept by  the  business  colleges,  it  is  probable  that  these  unspecified 
courses  are  largely  of  a  commercial  nature. 

One-half  of  the  boys  and  also  of  the  girls  report  that  they  draw 
books  from  the  public  library.  A  number  of  others  report  having 
done  so  before  dropping  out  of  school. 

As  shown  in  Table  42,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  drifting  about 
by  employed  brothers  and  sisters.  Only  32,  or  19.8  per  cent,  have 
held  one  position  only,  while  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number 
have  held  three  or  more  positions.  Two  boys  report  eight  different 
I>ositions  each. 

Table  42. — Number  of  poMHans  held  by  employed  brothers  and  Haters  since 

leaving  school. 


Number  of  positians  held. 


Boys. 


Olrls. 


Total. 


1  position.... 
2pmiUoii9... 
Spositioas... 
4p(»itions... 

5  positions... 

6  positions... 

7  positions... 
Bpositions... 
Not  reported 

Total.. 


32 

89 

42 

17 

10 

4 

1 

2 

14 


107 


54 


161 


One  boy  honestly  confesses  that  he  has  never  had  a  steady  job, 
while  the  records  of  many  others  show  the  same  condition.  A  num- 
ber of  boys  report  apprenticeships  as  their  first  positions,  but  after 
the  first  few  weeks,  or  months  at  the  most,  they  leave  this  work  and 
take  jobs  entirely  different  in  character. 

In  Table  43  the  positions  held  at  the  time  of  making  the  reports 
are  classified  by  groups  as  used  by  the  Census  Bureau.  The  group 
numbers  as  used  by  the  bureau  are  retained  and  used  in  Tables  44-48 
also.  One-half  of  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  are  holding  jobs  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  Clerical  positions  come 
next.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  while  quite  a  large  number  have 
taken  commercial  and  business  courses  since  leaving  school  the  ma- 
jority are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  and  a  considerably  less 
number  are  in  clerical  positiona 
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Table  43. — Occupation  distribution  of  employed  hrothera  and  sisters. 


Group 

Occupation 

Number  persons  reporting. 

ber. 

Boys. 

Oirla. 

Total. 

3 

^nnufn^tnr'T^C  ^"'^'^  niiMT^ftni<!fil  iudustrkKt ...... 

47 
6 

16 
5 
1 

26 
8 

27 

74 

4 

Trwn«p«r<*tion.. ,-,-,,.,, 

c 

5 

Tradra 

20 

7 

FrofMS  iooal 

6 

8.  .  .  . 

Domostic  and  personal 

8 

9 

Clerical .  . 

32 

Not  reported 

15 

Total 

107 

64 

161 

Tables  44  to  48,  inclusive,  were  prepared  to  show  in  detail  the  school 
and  work  records  of  these  161  boys  and  girls  who  left  school  to  go  to 
work.  The  numerals  under  "  nature  of  work  "  in  positions  held  refer 
to  the  Census  Bureau  groups,  e.  g., "  3  "  refers  to  the  "  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries  "  group. 

In  cases  in  which  more  than  one  position  has  been  held  of  a  different 
nature  in  the  same  group,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,  ft,  c,  etc.,  are 
used  to  signify  different  kinds  of  work ;  e.  g.,  "  a,*'  even  if  used  several 
times,  signifies  the  same  kind  of  work,  although  it  may  be  repeated 
to  show  a  number  of  different  jobs. 

In  one  instance  a  boy  (No.  16  in  Table  48)  has  held  eight  different 
jobs  during  the  five  years  he  has  been  out  of  school.  These  jobs  are 
each  of  a  different  nature  and  in  five  different  occupational  groups. 
This  boy  had  completed  three  years  of  high-school  work.  His  last 
and  present  job,  at  20  years  of  age,  was  only  that  of  laborer  in  a  powder 
mill. 

This  boy  seemed  to  have  some  ambition,  but  experienced  difficulty  in 
finding  himself.  A  Canadian  by  birth,  he  dropped  out  of  the  Wil- 
mington high  school  while  a  senior.  He  had  pursued,  since  that  time, 
a  correspondence  course  in  "telephone  engineering"  and  a  night- 
school  course  in  Spanish  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Also  he  was  taking  books  from  the  public  library. 
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Table  44. — Records  of  hoya  and  girls  who  have  J^ld  only  one  joh  since  leaving 

school. 


School  history.* 

Working  history. 

Number. 

Age 
when 

left 
school. 

Grade 
com- 
pleted. 

Years 

since 

leaving 

school. 

Months 

worked 

at  the 

Job. 

Nature  of  work.< 

BOY.                          ( 

1....                      

16- 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
16 
12 
13 
14 
17 
15 
15 
16 
14 
17 
14 

16 
14 
13 
14 

14 
14 
15 
18 
14 
16 
14 
15 
13 
14 
16 

8 
6 
II 
5 

4 
6 
8 
5 
5 
7 

H.S. 
8 
8 
8 

'      6 
I 
6 

7 

III 

6 

6 

7 
3 

8 
11 

8 
7 

1 

12 

9,oiBoeboy. 
3,  folder. 

2 

8 

« 
5 

1 
4 
1 
4 
3 
•   1 
2 
1 

3 

1 
3 
2 

1 
3 
6 
3 

2 
6 

1 
2 
6 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 

6 
24 

6 
48 

4 
30 
36 

6 

6 
12 
12 
36 

4 
39 

9 

12 
30 

S 

6 
24 

24 

1 
9 
16 
9 

9|  office  assistants 

4 

3J  apprentice. 

5 

3,  heating  rivets. 
3,  shoemaker. 

5 

7 

8 

9 

5,  derk  and  driver. 

5,  errand  boy. 

6,  advertising  solicitor. 
3,  pattern  maker. 

5,  serving  milk. 
9;  shipping  clerk. 

7,  drafting. 

3,  apprentice. 

5,  saleslady. 

3,  packer  hi  bake  shop 

3,  Knitter  hosiery. 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Gnu.. 
1 

2 

3 

4 

3,  machinery     operator     bottio 

works. 
3,  glasier  leather  works. 

5 

6 

3,  sUn  painter. 

7:::;       ::;:::::::::: 

8 

s!  dgar  packer. 

7,  assistant  optidan. 

9 

10 

8^  houseworld 
.  9,  cashier  in  grocery. 
3,  work  on  hopper— rubber  hose. 
3,  operator  sewing  machine. 
3,  suk  weaver. 

11 

12 

6 

13 

14 

15 

II 

*  Ail  these  boys  and  girls  attended  the  public  schools  except  boy  No.  1  and  girls  3  and  II,  who  attended 
parodiial  schools,  and  drl  6,  who  attended  a  Russian  school. 

*  For  oocupations  indicated  by  the  numerals  in  this  column,  see  Table  4ab 
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Table  45. — Records  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  held  ttoo  johs  since  leaving 

school. 


School  history.! 

Working  history. 

Number. 

Age  when 

hBff 

school. 

Grade 
com- 
pleted. 

Years 
since 

Months  worked 
at  each  Job. 

Nature  of  work.' 

leaving 
schooL 

First. 

Second. 

First. 

Second  and  present  Job. 

BOY. 

1 

16 
14 
15 
15 
14 
14 
16 
15 
13 
16 
14 
16 
14 
18 
15 
15 
15 
12 
14 
14 
17 
15 
14 
15 
14 

18 
14 
14 

15 
16 
15 
14 
19 
16 
14 
14 
14 
17 
15 

H.S. 

7 
II 

y 

8 

n.  8. 

8 
6 
8 
8 
I 
8 
7 

III 
I 

III 
8 
5 
8 
7 
6 
7 
6 
11 
7 

I 
7 
6 

III 
7 
8 
7 

IV 
8 
6 
5 
8 

n 

7 

4 

2 

1 
4 
1 
6 

i 

5 
4 
5 
1 
6 
1 
2 
6 
5 
4 
4 
1 
3 
3 
3 
4 
1 

2 
4 

5 

1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
3 
4 
6 
2 
1 

9 
3 
2 
3 
4 
48 
12 
24 
2 
24 
24 

6 
12 
24 
48 
36 

9 

12 
6 

8 

A 

24 
36 
30 
36 
24 
12 

4 
24 

6 
18 
30 
24 
i 

9 
9a 
3a 
9a 

9 
9a 
9a 
3a 
3a 
9a 
9a 
3a 
9a 
3a 
ha 
2a 
3a 
5a 
9a 
9a 
3a 
3a 
3a 
9a 
5a 

9a 
3a 
3a 

3a 
3a 
8a 
8a 

9 
3a 

5 
8a 
3a 
9a 
3a 

9.  clerical. 

2 

aiS^S^."^*"- 

3 

4 

»,J.e5gr,sh«,t™uiw«k.. 

5 

6 

w,  collector. 

7 

.^i,  salesman. 

8 

36,  helper. 

36,  heater  boy. 

76,  draftsman. 

96,  runs  typewriter. 

96,  office  DOT. 

46,  telegraph  operator. 

36,  machine  operator. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

36,  plumber. 

56,  porter. 

96,  stenographer  and  derk. 

36,  helper,  machine  shop. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

24 

12 

22 

23 

32 
30 

4 

12 
12 
12 

2 
6 
9 
24 

4 
12 
6 
7 
24 
1 
6 

3 
12 
6 

12 
36 
6 

6 

1 

12 
6 
3 
2 
6 
1 
1 

36,  pipe-fitter  helper. 
96,  bookkeeper. 
56,  filling  oniers. 

96,  stenographer. 
36,  cigar  packer. 
36,    inspector    toOring    ma- 
chines. 
36,  work  in  bleachery. 
36,  inspecting  bottles. 
86,  helper  in  laundry. 
86,  inspector  in  laundry. 
9.  stenographer. 
86,  helP«ij  rubber  oompany. 

3^,  quilling  in  silk  mill 
76  cnambenmiid 

24 

25 

QIBL. 
1 

2 

3 

4 :.. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 , 

12 

13 

96,  stenographer. 
36,  trimming. 

14 

1  All  these  boys  and  girls  attended  the  public  schools  except  girl  No.  10.  who  attended  a  parochial  schooL 

'  For  occupations  indicated  by  the  numerals  in  these  columns,  see  Table  43;  the  letters  a  and  6  signiXv 

different  kinds  ol  work.  ^ 
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Tabix  46. — Records  of  hoys  and  girls  who  have  held  three  jobs  since  leaving 

school. 


School  blstcry.^ 

Working  history. 

Mnmte. 

wben 

left 

school. 

Grade 
com- 
pleted. 

Yeara 
since 

Siool? 

Months  worked  At 
each  Job. 

Nature  of  work.* 

First 

Bee 
ond. 

Third. 

First 

Seo- 

ODd. 

Third  and  present  Job. 

BOT. 
1          

14 
14 
16 
14 
13 
13 
17 
17 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
13 
14 
13 
14 
15 
17 
15 
16 
13 
13 
17 
14 
16 

16 
14 
14 
15 
14 
14 
13 
14 
12 
16 
15 
15 
14 
16 

Ill 
II 

III 
8 

2 

2 
4 

1 
4 

4 
2 
7 
3 
5 
1 
4 
5 
6 
1 

6 
18 

24 

18 
12 

27 
16 
3 

4 
12 
12 
12 
1 

24 
12 
3 
9 
3 
12 
4 

1 

....... 

4 

6 
9 
6 

8 
3 
8 
4 

12 
1 
4 
1 
6 
6 
6 
4 

5a 
5a 

3a 
9a 
9a 
9a 
3a 
3a 
3a 
3a 
3a 
5a 
4a 
4a 
9a 
9a 
3a 
5a 
9a 
7a 
3a 
3a 
3a 
3a 
5a 
9a 
3a 
5a 

3a 
5a 
Sa 
3a 
8a 
5a 
3a 
3a 
3a 
8a 
5a 
8a 
3a 
8a 

» 
56 
36 
9a 
9a 
36 
.  76 
96 
36 
56 
56 
5a 
56 
4a 
36 
96 
36 
5a 
56 
86 
36 
36 
36 
36 
56 
96 
36 
46 

96 
5a 

36 
86 
36 
36 
3a 
86 

36 
8a 
36 

8a 

3c,  ollinc  machinery. 
3r,miichnie  fl;rer. 

2 

3      

3c',  pattern  maker. 

3e,  making  hose. 
7c,  draftsman. 

3c,  machine  operator. 
56,  clerk  in  grocery. 
5c,  clerk  in  grocery. 
36,  laborer. 
3c,  laborer. 
36,  maohhie  helper. 
3c,  apprentice. 
9c,  mail  boy. 
3r,  pressman. 

4 

5 

6 

7. 

8 : 

g 

10  

11 

12 

13 

14 

.1 

4 

48 
24 

8 

3» 
3 

6 
6 

4 
4 

15 

16 

17 

18 

5a'.  selling  papen. 

19 

9c,  clerk. 

ao 

7a,  drafting. 

21  

3c,  plumber's  helper. 

22       

24 
6 

36 
2 
2 
1 

12 

3 

2 
15 
12 
24 

24 

8 
24 
36 

3 

3 

6 

12 
6 

ae* 

12 

6 
12 

6 

4 

6 
3 
6 
48 
3 

6' 
27 

■! 

6 

6 
12 
32 

2 

1 

1 
24 

3 

23 

3a,  phimber  apprentice. 

24 

3c,' assembling.' 
5c.  shipping  clerk. 

25 

26 

9c,  stenographer. 
36,  operator  machine. 
4c,  telegraph  operator. 

27     

28 

GIBL. 
1 

9e,  salesgirl. 

36,  operating  press. 

3c,  feeding  cloth. 

2 

3 

4 

36',  cigar  maker. 
3c,glasler. 

36!  tobacco  Csctory. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6c  clerk. 
3c,  knitter. 
86,hoasework. 
6c,  house  work. 
8a,  house  \rork. 

9 

10 

u:::::::::::::::: 

3 
8 
30 
2 

24 
12 
12 
1 

12 

13 

3c,  textile  v  orker. 
86,  house  work. 

14 

1  All  these  boTS  and  girls  attended  the  public  schools  except  boys  9  and  13  and  glri  7,  who  attended 
parochial  schools. 

'  For  occupations  indicated  by  the  numerals  in  these  columns,  see  Table  43;  the  letters  a,  6,  e  signiiy 
different  kinds  U  work. 
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Table  47.— Records  of  hoya  and  girls  ioho  have  held  four  jobs  since  leaving 

schook 


School  history.i 

Working  history. 

Number. 

Age 
when 

left 
school. 

Grade 
com- 
pleted. 

Years 
since 
leaving 
school. 

Months  worked  at  each  Job. 

Nature  of  work.s 

First 

Sec- 
ond. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

First. 

Sec- 
ond. 

Third. 

Fourth  and  pres- 
ent Job. 

BOT. 

1.... 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 
15 
14 

14 
15 
13 

13 

15 
14 
13 
15 
15 
15 
13 

15 
14 
14 

11 
6 
8 

8 

6 

5 

7 
7 
6 
7 
4 
III 
6 

7 
8 
6 

7 
3 
3 

6 
3 

7 

'  2 

2 
4 

2 

1 
1 
4 
5 

2 
5 
6 

6 
9 
0 

0 
8 
18 

I 

6 

12 
12 

2 

? 

71 

6 

30 

15 

6 

(») 
12 

1 
4 

48 
2 
15 

1 

15 
36 

3 

12 
12 
6 
6 

24 

1 
t 

3 
12 
12 

3 

f 

12 

6 

2 

4a 
4a 
3a 

3a 
9a 
3a 

5a 

5a 

4a 
4a 
9a 

9b 
3b 
3b 

3b 
% 
56 

36 

9b 
3b 
3b 
9b 

3c 

3c 
3a 

3c 
3c 
6c 

3c 

9c 
3c 
4c 
9a 

3c,  compositor. 
3c,  iron  welding 
3c,  helper  to  black- 

smitn. 
3d,  powder  mill. 
3d,  tinsmith. 
9d,  agent  for  news- 

3<f  stami^ng  leatb- 

9d?cierk. 
4d,  chaufTeur. 
9d,  office  boy. 
9b.  clerk. 

13 

14 

QFBL. 

1 

2 

3 

12 
36 

2 
6 
15 

12 
12 

& 
24 
9 

12 
6 

12 
24 
15 

9 

6 
12 

9a 
5a 

3a 
5a 
9a 

9b 
5b 

8b 
5b 
9a 

9e 
8c 

3c 
5b 
9b 

9d,  bookkeeper. 
4d,  chauffeur. 

3d,  elaxier. 
3c,  dressmaker. 
9c,  bookkeeper. 

1  All  these  boYs  and  girls  attended  public  schools  except  boys  3, 4, 7,  and  12,  and  girl  No.  1,  who  attended 
parochial  schools. 

'  For  occupations  indicated  by  Uie  numeirals  in  these  colums,  see  Table  43;  tlie  letters  a,  b,  e,  and  d  in> 
dlcate  different  kinds  of  work. 

s  Four  days. 
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Table  48. — Reoorda  of  hors  and  ffMs  who  have  h^d  more  than  four  fob9  Hnoe 

leaving  school. 


School 
hirtoryJ 

Working  btotoiy. 

Ntnn- 
ber 

1 

1 

k 

o   . 

«s 
O 

ll 

Naturaofwork.i 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

1 

5 

9* 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

Preaentjob. 

BOT. 

1 .. 

15 
11 
14 

14 
14 
15 

15 

\l 

14 
1ft 

6 

"h 

6 
7 
6 

7 
A 
6 
6 

7 

4 

8 
2 

4 
6 

4 

4 
4 
3 
5 

4 
5 

8 

4 

5 
3 

6 

27 

24 

3 

6 
12 
6 

18 
13 
18 
3 

8 
36^ 

3 

A 

4 

19 

5a 

Sa 
Za 

9a 
5a 

3a 

8 
5a 
50 
5a 

4a 
3a 
9a 
9a 

7a 

la 

8a 

3b 
36 
96 

36 
36 
36 

8 
36 
36 
36 

56 
9a 
96 

46 

la 

36 

3c 
5a 

3e 

i 

7c 
5e 

7e 

9c 
3c 
36 
3c 

9c 

46 

3c 

5a 
5c 

^ 

3d 
3d 

8 
3d 
5d 
3d 

9d 

3c 
5d 

9d 

46 

8d 

5a 

3d 
9c 

9. 

5c 

3c 

8 
Ze 
5e 

3d 

9e 
3« 
3d 
3c 

5c 

6c 

3c 

Huckster. 

2. 

12  48    A     ft 

Powder  worker. 

3     

12     0 

ft<     1 

Operator,    adding 

madiine. 
Delivery  clerk. 
Milk  business. 

4 , 

1 

"9 

6 
21 
6 
6 

9 

A 

s 

**9 

6 

4 
2 
12 

9 

1 

3ft 

6 

6 

18 
12 
1 

3 
4 
6 
6 

4 
6 
6 
6 

18 

ij 

3ft 

1 

9 
I 

5 

ft 

Machinist  appren- 

7 

Uoe. 
Barber. 

8 

Box  tester. 

9 

3 

1 

15 

In  meat  shop. 

10 

Plumber    appren- 

11  

Q 

9d 

I 

9/ 
46 

3e 

tice. 
Stenographer. 
Machine  nelper. 

12 

iJ       4 

4I     1 

U 

12 
13 

15 

13 

14 

? 

Ill 
1? 

4 

24'  12 

ft 
3 

2 

12 
12 

9 

Welehlng  powder. 

Electrical  appren- 
tice. 

Laborer,  powder 
company. 

Serving  papers. 

14 

15 

16 

9 

1 

15 

4 

6 
4 

2 

zg 

9d 

5e 

GIRL. 
1 

74 

15 

... 

12 

3 

8 

... 

... 

Sicer,   leather 

works. 

1  All  these  boys  attended  the  pabllc  schools:  the  one  girl  attended  a  parodiial  school. 

s  For  occupations  in  these  columns,  see  Tabto  43;  the  letters  a,  6,  e,  etc.,  indicate  diflerent  kinds  of  work. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS. 


1.  Working  permits  of  two  general  forms,  the  one  for  working 
outside  of  school  hours,  the  second  for  working  during  school  hours, 
are  provided  by  the  State  law.  With  several  notable  weaknesses, 
these  provisions  of  the  law  are  reasonably  satisfactory.  The  chief 
weakness  in  them  is  in  the  lack  of  sufficient  means  for  their  en- 
forcement. 

2.  The  granting  of  working  permits  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  school  officials,  little  effort  seems  to  be  made  in  enforcing  the 
provision  in  respect  to  colored  children  and  to  pupils  who  attend 
parochial  schools.  Facilities  are  not  adequate  for  doing  this.  Full 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  going  to  work  do  not  seem  to  be  required 
of  applicants  for  working  permits.  Notable  failure  to  require  children 
either  to  be  in  normal  physical  condition  before  permits  are  granted, 
although  the  law  requires  this,  or  to  have  made  normal  school  progress 
is  clearly  shown.    It  is  the  poorly  developed  child  physically  and  the 
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one  who  is  over  age  in  his  school  work  that  makes  application  for 
these  permits. 

3.  The  schools  are  not  holding  the  boys  and  girls  as  they  should.  As 
soon  as  the  law  permits  them  to  go  to  work  they  leave  school,  not 
because  of  urgent  necessity  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  because  they 
were  behind  in  their  studies  and  discouraged  and  preferred  to  go  to 
work  rather  than  to  continue  in  work  that  promised  no  direct  help  in 
fitting  them  for  earning  a  living. 

4.  Hie  tables  show  that  the  employment-certificate  children  are  not, 
on  the  whole,  efficient  in  their  "  jobs "  or  willing  to  learn,  as  they 
change  from  job  to  job  for  a  small  increase  in  wage  or  for  the  mere 
novelty  of  a  change.  It  would  be  better  if  the  schools  could  give  more 
practical  work  and  hold  them  for  such  training  as  would  fit  them 
for  positions  of  more  promise  for  the  future. 

6.  There  is  apparent  in  these  frequent  changes  of  "  jobs  "  a  lament- 
able lack  of  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  children.  These 
conditions  should  be  investigated  further  and,  if  possible,  means 
found  in  the  schools  for  remedying  them. 


r 


CHAPTER  V. 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  WORKERS,  AND  PRESENT  EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


L  NEEDS  EXPRESSED  BT  THE  WORKEBS. 

From  the  individual  schedules  prepared  by  workers  in  a  number  of 
different  occupations,  suggestions  were  obtained  as  to  what  the  schools 
might  do  to  help  them  in  their  work.  These  suggestions  are  sum- 
marized in  Tables  49,  50,  and  51. 

Tabus  49. — Summary  of  suggestions  of  skilled  workmen  as  to  iohat  the  puhUo 
schools  should  teach  to  help  the  workers  in  their  occupations. 


Niunber  of  workers  offering  suggestions. 

Snbl^cts  saggMtBd. 

Paint- 
ers. 

Line- 
men. 

Plumb- 
ers. 

Electri- 
clans. 

Plaster- 
ers. 

Machin- 
ists. 

Carpen- 
ters. 

Brick- 
layers. 

Total. 

M<rthmmitV»  

2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
4 
4 

2 
1 

2 
1 

12 

1>T%-  -fnp                ,,.. 

Beadiiisiaid'Enelisb 

Bhifvnrtnt.  resdtng 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i* 

Efft^rnatinK               

AMlltng        

1 

1 

2 

Study  of  mdustHes 

2 

2 

Chemisbr    ................. 

1 
t 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

'Wrtttng.T 

Study  of  coiora 

fa*«»iflliifna   

Bftptd  csicuiation 

Present  scdiool  systom  suf- 

1 

Table  50. — Summary  of  suggestions  of  the  workers  as  to  what  a  part-time 
school  could  teach  a  beginner  in  the  study  of  trades. 


Nmnber  of  workers  offering  suggestions. 

Sabjeets  soggested. 

Paint- 
ers. 

Brick- 
layers. 

Garpen- 
ers. 

Electri- 
cians. 

Machin- 
ists. 

Total. 

Dnitter.  imwr9\„ 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 
3 
1 

M^t^Sra^fTT.::;;;;';";;; :;.::;  ';;;■ 

Eiititnatlnc   

1 

Cbemistr^T 

Dra-  -insTarchitectural 

2 

H<r-  to  MH>t»  intend,  etc ^ 

i 

1 
1 
1 

1 

BM<i*neand  ^n^H*^ . 

1 

B)q».r)rfnt  rmdinff 

cSS^\^!!^.,::^^v:^^:: ::. 

CmiftnKtiflfl   ...r ,,„-..,---„ 

1 

1^ -i^ig  macWn*. . .  r..rT.„,T.T,,,,,,r . 

1 

1 

Mixing  colon 

1 

^itectrfcitv"  

1 

BtaSyS?rflji" 

1 
1 

««a^pMM.. .................... ...... 
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Tabfjs  51. — Summary  of  suggestions  of  the  workers  as  to  evening-school  courses 

for  employed  workers. 


Number  of  workers  ofTering  suggestions. 

Subjects  suggested. 

Paint- 
ers. 

Plumb- 
ers. 

Electri- 
cians. 

Line- 
meo. 

Carpen- 
ters. 

Brick- 
layers. 

Machin- 
ists. 

Total. 

D  rawing 

2 
2 

1 
I 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

2 

2 

9 

Es^iniAting. ,. ,,, 

5 

English  ftriid  rPAdlng. . 

3 

Arithmetic 

2 

Mathematics 

1 

1 

2 

Blue-print  readine 

1 

CommoD-schooI  education. 

1 

ChemistxT 

1 

Shopwork  Inlndustries 

1 

En^neering  (mechanical) 

1 

i" 

TCnginAJi  (stP^) . 

Monogram  lettering 

1 
1 
1 

Mixing  colorsr- -  .T? 

RATiitjCtion 

Steel  square,  studv  of 

1 
1 

Strength  of  material 

Styles  of  brick  work 

1 

Measuring 

1 

These  suggestions  refer  to  three  classes  of  schools,  (a)  courses  to 
be  offered  in  the  regular  schools  to  assist  boys-  and  girls  to  choose 
and  to  prepare  for  chosen  occupations  before  they  leave  school;  (6) 
courses  in  part-time  schools  to  help  apprentices  while  they  are  learn- 
ing their  trades;  (c)  courses  in  evening  schools  to  help  employed 
workers. 

These  suggestions  are  especially  valuable  as  representing  the  real 
needs  felt  by  the  workers.  The  suggestions  are  classified  according 
to  the  kinds  of  courses  needed  and  the  trades  of  the  men  making  the 
suggestions.  More  drill  in  the  common  branches  is  desired  for  the 
boy  before  he  leaves  school  and  after  he  begins  working  at  his  trade 
both  as  apprentice  and  journeyman.  Drafting  and  blueprint  and 
plan  reading  are  demanded  by  a  large  number  of  the  workers.  Many 
other  courses  are  suggested.  Sanitation,  cleanliness,  and  courtesy 
are  suggested  by  several.  A  study  of  the  industries  and  practical 
shopwork  along  a  number  of  lines  are  suggested. 

Nearly  one-half  of  these  same  workers  report  efforts  to  continue 
their  education  since  going  to  work.  Night  school,  business  college, 
and  correspondence  school  courses  have  been  taken  by  them.  More 
than  one-half  of  them  left  school  by  the  time  they  were  16  years  of 
age  or  before.  The  younger  workers,  whose  reports  are  recorded  in 
chapter  4,  show  efforts  to  continue  their  education  along  similar  lines. 

The  groups  of  workers  representing  the  metal  working,  building 
and  printing  trades  examined  the  findings  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
survey  as  they  referred  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  workmen  in 
the  groups  of  trades  represented.  These  men  indorsed  the  findings 
of  the  Richmond  report,  the  representatives  of  the  building  trades 
placing  even  stronger  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
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of  drawing  and  blu^rint  readmg  in  these  trades.  For  further  de- 
tails the  reader  is  referred  to  Bulletin  162,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistica 

n.  EDUCATIONAL  NSBDB  AS  BXPSBSSBD  BT  BMPLOTBKS. 

The  suggestions  of  employers  as  to  the  educational  needs  of  their 
employees  are  summarized  in  tables  52,  53,  and  54.  The  employers 
reporting  consider  the  greatest  need  to  be  a  thorough  grounding  in 
the  conmion-school  branches  before  boys  and  girls  are  allowed  to 
leave  school.  The  need  of  more  thorough  work  in  English  and  arith- 
metic is  especiaUy  emphasized.  Drawing  and  manual  training  of  a 
practical  kind  are  considered  important. 

Table  fS2.^Summary  of  suggestions  of  employers  as  to  what  the  public  sohoois 
should  teach  to  help  prospective  workers. 


Number  of  employers  reporting. 

Subjects  suggested. 

Metal- 
worldng 
indus- 
tries. 

Building 
trades. 

Printing 
trades. 

Leather 
indus- 
tries. 

Textile 
indus- 
tries. 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion oom- 
panies. 

Total. 

Number  of  employers  reporting . 
Mathemiitlfln ...           ,   , . 

15 
9 
5 

4 
3 

1 
1 

1 

8 
3 

4 
3 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

28 

T>rsmrfng. . , ,    , , , , . 

Mvraal  tntnlnv 

StodT  Of  industries 

M*ChMtf<?ff                   

Foundry  practice 

Bhiemliit'readinjF 

1 
1 

pSSS...^?:...:::;:::;::;: 

1 

OlmifeUy 

1 

Table  53. — Summary  of  suggestions  of  employers  m  to  what  an  apprentice 
could  study  to  become  more  effldent. 


Number  of  employers  reporting. 

Subjects  suggested. 

Metal- 

worUng 

Indus- 

tnea. 

Building 
trades. 

Printing 
trades. 

Leather 
Indus- 
tilea. 

Textile 
indus- 
tries. 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion com- 
panies. 

ToUl. 

13 

4 
6 

4 

5 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

22 

7 

Prawing r.-,---r....... 

7 

Common  bnncbes  (review  of) . . 

1 
1 

1 

7 

FM|i«ll..  ,   ,    ,. 

1 

1 

3 

Stoay  of  fndostries 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

3 

fttndy  of  mnterialB 

3 

1 

2 

CnsmuirT 

1 

1 

AdmrtlRmff 

1 



1 

Phyiic8...r. 

1 

1 

%tSSSiifi 

1 
1 

1 

Beooomlcs  (prwrtiaU) 

1 

71824'— 18 5 
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Table  54. — Summary  of  tuggestUms  of  employers  as  to  evening  school  courses 

for  employed  workers. 


SnbjMts  8agg68t6iL 

ICetel- 

tries. 

Printing 
tndesT 

Leathtf 
indus- 
tries. 

Textile 
indus- 
tries. 

Ttbhs- 

porta- 
tion  com- 
panies. 

Total 

12 
5 

4 
4 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

17 

DiBf tins  .....•..•.■•■•••••>•••>••••••••■■■ 

M»th<m!mtfc* . . 

1 

Tndfl  ffffldfiner.  .............<...■........ 

1 
1 

1 

1 

VaKieoftime 

flnrnmnTiriAPnooI  IvrfkfflPlMil. .   .««..... ...... 

1 

1 

Stndv  of  industries 

1 
1 

ICedmnks     

Color  sch^Rios. ...... .,^»rT,,i-^,».-,.,,rr^,, 

1 
1 

Advntlslng........ ,,-T,u,,,,., 

ChmnlffnV      .uT.,.„,r,,,Tr-T,»,,.,».,T.. 

1 

The  need  for  part-time  education  is  expressed  by  almost  all  of  the 
manufacturers  who  reported.  They  suggest  for  their  apprentices 
courses  similar  to  those  reconunended  for  prospective  workers.  Suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  conmion  branches  is  often  lacking.  Every 
manufacturer  reported  that  he  preferred  an  apprentice  who  had  had 
some  high-school  work.  A  large  majority  of  these  men,  especially 
those  representing  the  metal-working  industries,  expressed  them- 
selves as  in  favor  of  cooperative  courses,  their  plants  working  with 
the  high  school. 

As  to  the  needs  of  the  journeyman  workers,  employers  favored 
instruction  which  will  give  them  a  better  appreciation  of  their 
work,  the  value  of  time,  and  so  on.  Further  instruction  in  drawing 
and  mathematics  was  advocated  also. 

m.  PRESENT    PROVISIONS    FOR   INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION. 
1.  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools, — Under  the  titles  of  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  domestic  art  and  science,  and  manual  training,  consider- 
able work  is  being  done  in  the  Wilmington  public  schools. 

In  October,  1889,  manual  training,  was  introduced  into  the  high 
school.  This,  with  drawing,  both  free-hand  and  mechanical,  and 
domestic  science,  are  required  of  all  high-school  pupils  in  their  first 
and  second  years,  as  noted  in  the  high-school  courses  outlined  earlier 
in  this  report.^ 

The  free-hand  drawing  and  sewing  courses  are  well  organized  in  the 
grades  in  both  primary  and  granmiar  schools.  Comparatively  little 
has  been  done  in  manual  training  in  the  grades. 

Table  55  gives  the  general  arrangement  as  to  time  allotment  and 
subjects  in  the  different  grades  of  these  courses. 


*  See  Chapter  II,  p.  22. 
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Table  56. — Teaching  and  supervision  of  industrial  arts  and  household  artm 

courses — vchite  schools. 


Subjects. 

Grades. 

Teacher. 

Supervisor. 

Freehand  drawing 
and  general  work. 

1  to  5  (primary 

school). 
6  to  8  (grammar 

school). 
High  school,  first 

and  second  years. 
6to8 

Begular  grade  teachers  (women) . 
each  of  the  grammar  schools). 

In  two  schools  by  art  teacher. 
In  one  school  by  teacher  of  in- 
dustrial   arts    (woman).    In 
one  school  by  teacher  of  in- 

•  dustrial arts  (man). 

Mechanical    drawing    teacher 
(one  man). 

Remlar  srade  teachers.......... 

Art  supervisor  (woman) 

Art  supervisor 

Do. 

A  little  supervision  given  by 
high-«SEod  teacher  of  me- 
chanical drawln£. 

A  Uttle  supervision  given  bj 
art  supervisor. 

A  little  supervision  givea 
by  high-sSiool  teacber  of 
woodvorking.  (No  real 
supervision  fai  either  grades 
orbigh  school.) 

tog. 
Indnftrlal  arts 

High  school,  first 

and  second  years. 

4and6 

6  to  8 

In  two  schools  art  and  construc- 
tion taught  by  same  teacher 
(one  woman  in  each).    In  two 
schools  mechanical  drawing 
and  construction  taught  by 
same  teacher  (one  woman  in 
one  sdiool:  one  mitn  in  one 
school). 

man.    Metal-working  courses 

by  one  man. 

Regular  grade  teachers 

Special  teachers  of  sewing  (one 

woman)  in  each  of  the  four 

schools. 
Special  teacher  of  cookery  (one 

woman). 

1.11 

Hoaseibold  arts 

4and6 

Sewhig  supervisor. 
Do. 

6to8 

LII 

In  Table  56  an  outline  of  the  teaching  facilities  is  shown.  Previous 
to  the  school  year  1915-16  the  school  system  had  a  supervisor  of  draw- 
ing and  manual  training  combined.  During  1916-17  there  was  a 
separate  drawing  supervisor  but  no  regular  manual-training  super- 
visor. 

In  the  colored  schools  the  work  is  arranged  very  much  as  for  the 
white  schools.  Mechanical  drawing  begins  in  the  eighth  grade. 
Woodworking  begins  in  the  sixth  year  with  simple  problems  and  con- 
tinues through  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school,  concluding  with 
furniture  construction,  wood  turning,  and  pattern  making.  Sewing 
is  given  to  upper-grade  and  high-school  girls,  and  cookery  to  high- 
school  girls. 

The  girls  of  the  teachers'  training  school  are  given  instruction 
throughout  their  two-year  course  in  drawing,  sewing,  and  simple 
handwork.   The  courses  are  taught  by  the  art  and  sewing  supervisors. 

The  data  for  this  part  of  the  report  were  obtained  from  conferences 
with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  supervisors  and  teachers,  visits  to 
the  several  schools  and  classes,  and  detailed  study  of  courses  of  study, 
outlines  and  samples  of  work  submitted  by  supervisors  and  teachers. 

In  1914  the  board  of  education  published  a  very  complete  and 
well  prepared  bulletin  outlining  in  considerable  detail  the  courses  in 
drawing,  both  freehand  and  mechanical,  and  manual  training. 
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THE  KLEICENTABT  SCHOOLS. 

The  courses  in  freehand  drawing. 

The  work  in  freehand  drawing  is  probably  best  explained  by  several 
direct  quotations  from  the  bulletin  mentioned.  The  course  is  outlined 
in  detail  by  the  supervisor  for  the  use  of  the  teachers.  The  work  for 
the  first  w^eek  in  September  for  the  first  grade  is  as  follows : 

1.  Practice  drawing  straight  lines  in  various  positions,  also  squares,  oblongs, 
triangles,  eta  Associate  objects  of  interest  with  these  lines.  Aim :  To  develop 
free  movement,  observation.  Materials:  Manila  drawing  paper,  6  by  9  inches, 
Crayola  or  pencil. 

2.  Cut  from  magazines,  catalogues,  and  advertisements  all  straight-line  ob- 
jects. Aim:  To  develop  observation  of  outline,  motor  forces.  Material:  Any 
available  material,  scissors. 

3.  I>raw  at  the  blackboard  straight  lines  and  plane  figures  in  various  posi- 
tiona.  Ohihlren  to  work  with  the  teacher.  Aim:  Free  movement  Material: 
Dustless  crayon  to  be  used  at  all  blackboard  lessons. 

4.  Free  cutting  from  plane  figures,  as  the  square,  the  oblong,  the  triangle; 
children  to  work  from  large  mounted  figures  which  are  to  be  placed  at  the  front 
of  the  room.  Attempt  one  straight-line  object  Aim:  To  memorize  shapes. 
Material :  Tinted  folding  or  construction  paper. 

5.  Paste  the  figures  cut  at  the  last  lesson  on  a  strip  of  construction  paper  of  a 
suitable  color  to  form  a  border.  Aim :  Harmony  of  color,  neatness.  Material : 
Figures,  construction  paper,  paste. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  following  results  should  be  ap- 
parent : 

1.  Ability  to  name  and  recognize  the  six  standard  colors. 

2.  Ability  to  represent  straight  and  curved  lines  in  various  positions,  as 
standing,  lying  down,  leaning. 

3.  Ability  to  represent  general  forms  of  objects  by  drawings  and  cutting. 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  use  of  straight  edge  and  1-inch  measurement. 

5.  Ability  to  trace,  cut,  and  paste  neatly. 

6.  Familiarity  with  simple  nature  studies,  trees,  leaves,  fiowers,  etc. 

7.  Ability  to  understand  such  terms  as  right,  left,  upper,  lower,  edge,  comer, 
straight,  curved,  center. 

8.  Ability  to  construct  the  simple  objects  designed  for  this  grade  throtigh 
teacher's  directions. 

The  work  for  each  grade  is  outlined  in  a  similar  manner.    At  the 
end  of  the  sixth  year  the  following  results  are  expected : 

1.  Ability  to  express  light  and  shade  through  pencil,  painting,  showing  kind 
of  surfaces,  solidity,  etc. 

2.  Familiarity  with  all  tints  and  shades  made  from  the  standard  colors. 

3.  Ability  to  render  nature  studies,  simple  still-life  groups,  flat  and  graded 
washes  with  the  brush. 

4.  Some  knowledge  of  good  decoration.    Proper  framing  and  hanging  of 
pictures. 

5.  Familiarity  with  all  terms  used  in  "  results  of  the  fifth  year,"  and,  in  addi- 
tion, a  knowledge  of  the  simplest  principles  of  perspective. 
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A  general  outline  in  drawing  and  handwork  for  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  includes  the  following: 

1.  Nature  study:  Various  mediums,  outlines,  light  and  shade,  color.  Aim: 
Close  observation  of  details,  good  technique. 

2.  Object  drawing,  various  mediums. 

8.  Still  life.    Aim :  True  proportion,  light  and  shade,  color. 

4.  Map  drawing:  Pencil  and  water  color.  Aim:  To  correlate  with  history 
and  geography. 

5.  Perspective  studies:  Elementary  principles.  Aim:  To  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  convergence  of  lines. 

6.  CJolor  harmony:  Its  application  to  interior  decoration,  wearing  apparel. 
Aim:  To  develop  good  taste. 

7.  Home  work:  Original  problems  based  on  decoration.    Outdoor  sketching. 

8.  Study  of  pictures  and  frames:  Lessons  in  hanging  and  arrangement. 
Fitness  of  certain  objects  to  given  spaces. 

9.  Elementary  bookbinding:  Simple  notebook  problems.  Aim:  Accuracy, 
neatness. 

10.  Elementary  design :  Ck)nstructive  and  applied  units  from  conventionalized 
nature  studies;  stencil  construction;  stencil  application  in  various  objects 
of  use. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  the  following  results 
should  be  apparent: 

1.  AbUity  to  draw  common  objects  in  perspective.    Single  objects  or  groups. 

2.  Power  to  represent  solidity  of  objects  by  expressing  light  and  shade. 

3.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mixing  of  all  colors  previously  studied. 
Ability  to  represent  various  washes. 

4.  Use  of  the  i^-inch  measurement 

5.  Familiarity  with  all  type  solids.  Ability  to  draw  these  from  memory  or 
from  the  objects  themselves. 

6.  Power  to  appreciate  the  general  laws  of  good  taste  and  a  regard  for  the 
fitness  of  things. 

7.  AbiUty  to  express  in  careful  technic  various  nature  forms,  showing  dose 
observation  of  growth  and  structure. 

8.  Ability  to  construct  simple  products  of  use. 

The  entire  work  of  these  grades  is  closely  connected  with  the  high- 
school  courses. 

The  outlines  given  above  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  freehand-draw- 
ing work.  There  are  many  admirable  qualities  in  the  course,  but  on 
the  whole  it  seems  too  formal.  It  is  not  sufficiently  related  to  the  life 
and  experiences  of  the  children.  Considerable  correlation  with  holi- 
days, special  days,  and  seasons  is  introduced,  which  is  appropriate. 
Some  good  suggestions  as  to  correlation  with  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  are  made.  Attention  is  appropriately  called  to  the  fram- 
ing of  pictures,  division  of  wall  spaces,  etc.  More  material  of  this 
nature,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  color  to  dress,  home  decorations,  etc, 
could  be  introduced  appropriately;  also  more  correlation  with  the 
sewing  and  manual  training.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  too 
much  is  expected  of  the  children  in  the  time  at  their  disposal  and 
according  to  their  age  and  ability. 
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Course  in  mechanical  drawing. 
Sixth  grade. 

The  subject  is  introduced  at  this  juncture  in  order  that  the  boys  of 
the  higher  grades  and  of  the  high  schools  may  be  able  better  to  inter- 
pret advanced  problems.  The  plates  contain  only  the  simplest 
working  drawings  and  endeavor  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  two 
important  views  of  any  mechanical  drawing,  namely,  the  plan  and  the 
elevation.  The  various  type  solids  are  used  as  a  basis  for  the  more 
practical  problems.  Thorough  drill  on  the  use  of  the  drawing  board, 
T-square,  triangles,  and  the  compass  is  most  important,  as  well  as 
constant  practice  in  freehand  lettering.  Twenty-four  plates  are  de- 
signed for  use  in  each  of  the  grammar  grades,  and  teachers  will  be 
supplied  with  a  full  set  of  72  blue  prints. 

Series  1.  Seventh  grade. 


Plate         I.  Freehand  lettering.. 

II.  Conventional     lines     and 
their  uses. 

III.  Cube. 

IV.  ^uare  prism. 

y.  Equilateral       triangular 
prism. 
VI.  Square     pyramid — eleva- 
tion showing  one  face. 
VII.  Square     pyramid — eleva- 
tion showing  two  faces. 
VIII.  Cylinder. 
K.  Cone. 

X.  Hexagonal  prism. 
XI.  Nail  box. 
XII.  Geometric  problems. 

Series  2. 

Plate         I.  Square  plinth. 

II.  Square    washer.      Round 
hole. 
III.  Circular  plinth. 
rv.  Circular  washer.    Square 
hole. 
V.  Rectangular  prism. 
VI.  Section  of  a  brick  chim- 
ney. 
VII.  Cement  vat. 
VIIL  Wrought-lron  brace. 
IX.  Water-pipe  section. 
X.  Circular  lamp  shade. 
XI.  Standard  or  pedestal. 
XII.  L-shaiied  block  -bored. 


Series  S. 

Plate         I.  Triangular  plinth. 

II   Triangular  bra.ss  tray. 

III.  Hexagonal  pyramid. 

IV.  Hexagonal  lamp  bhade. 
V.  FootstooL 

VI.  MaU  box. 
VII.  Shell 

VI II.  Stone  steps. 

IX.  Octagonal  plinth. 
X.  Octagonal  nut 
XI.  Teapot  stand. 
XII.  Bookrack. 

Series  4. 

Plate      I.  Window  plant  box, 
II.  Candlestick. 

III.  Hourglass. 

IV.  Pail. 

V.  Hemisphere. 
VI.  Bowl 

VII.  Drawing  board. 
VIII.  Table. 

IX.  T-square. 

X.  Triangle. 

XI.  Tool  box. 

XIL  Cup  and  saucer. 
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Plate 


Eighth  grade. 

Eighth  ^rade— Continued. 

Series  5. 

Series  6. 

I.  Square  stand. 

Plate         I.  Whisk-broom  case. 

II.  Piano  bench. 

II.  Stov^ipe  elbow. 

III.  Bookshelves. 

III.  Bracket. 

IV.  Desk. 

IV.  Stone  plant  box. 

V.  Kitchen  table. 

V.  Plan  of  schoolroom  floor. 

VI.  Taboret 

VI.  Octagonal  pyramid. 

VII.  Ice  chest. 

VII.  Octagonal  lamp  shade. 

l^III.  Picture  frame. 

Vin.  Jar  with  stopper. 

IX.  Iron  ring. 

IX.  Car  wheeL 

X.  Inkstand. 

X.  Car-rail  section. 

XI.  Sleeve  board. 

XI.  Potato  masher. 

XII.  Toothbrush  holder. 

XII.  Pulley. 

No  inking  is  done  in  the  grades.  The  only  equipment  is  an  "  eagle  " 
compass  and  a  foot  rule. 

Like  many  other  courses  in  mechaAical  drawing  this  course  is 
largely  a  copying  of  blue  prints,  with  very  little  apparent  connection 
with  the  construction  work  of  the  shops.  As  a  formal  course,  logi- 
cally developed,  the  course  is  much  better  than  the  average.  But 
with  only  "  an  eagle  compass  and  a  foot  rule,"  it  can  not  be  carried 
out  successfully. 

"Freehand  lettering,  conventional  lines,  and  geometrical  prob- 
lems "  mean  very  little  to  the  boys  when  presented  in  a  formal  way. 
These  things  will  have  meaning  only  when  taken  up  as  required  in 
the  execution  of  drawings. 

The  planning  and  making  of  constructive  designs  for  the  articles 
to  be  made  in  manual  training  would  give  more  real  meaning  to 
this  course.  Some  drawings  might  profitably  be  from  objects  in- 
stead of  all  from  blue  prints.  The  "  plan  of  the  schoolroom  "  is  a 
good  problem  and  could  be  supplemented  with  drawings  of  the 
school  building,  yard,  etc. 

Courses  in  manual  traimng. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  cardboard  work  is  carried  on.  If 
articles  in  these  courses  are  designed  by  the  pupils,  working  plans 
made,  and  care  is  taken  to  select  projects  for  which  the  pupils  have 
a  real  need  and  in  which  there  is  opportunity  for  some  decoration 
in  the  drawing  classes,  this  work  may  be  made  quite  profitable.  It 
represents  an  important  industry  and  one  of  some  local  importance. 

Two  of  the  grammar  schools  are  fairly  well  equipped  for  wood- 
working, although  the  teaching  of  this  subject  below  the  high  school 
has  not  been  carried  far.  A  list  of  the  problems  in  woodwcwking 
prepared  for  use  in  two  of  the  grammar  schools  is  given  below.  The 
articles  are  constructed  from  blue  prints,  and  all  boys  are  expected 
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to  make  the  same  articles.    They  are  the  conventional  woodworking 
models  as  found  in  most  schools. 

As  suggested  in  connection  with,  the  cardboard  work,  if  articles 
really  needed  by  the  boys  were  planned  and  designed  by  them,  and 
constructed  from  their  own  dimensioned  drawings,  this  work  will 
prove  more  interesting  and  much  more  profitable. 

problems  in  woodwork  for  grammar  schooU  No.  24  and  No.  28. 

1.  Use  of  rule,  square,  and  knife.  2.  Sawing  to  Hne  and  paring.  8.  Sand- 
paper block.  4.  Spool  holder.  5.  Teapot  stand.  6.  Keyboard.  7.  Sleeve 
board.  8.  Bench  hook.  9.  Shelf.  10.  Whisk-broom  holder.  11.  Knife  box. 
12.  Bird  house.    13.  Glove  box. 

Courses  in  sewing. 

No  sewing  is  given  in  the  white  high  school,  but  it  is  given  in  the 
colored  high  school.  However,  in  the  white  graded  schools  it  is  given 
in  grades  four  to  eight,  inclusive.  The  supervisor  of  sewing  directs 
aU  of  the  work  in  the  schools,  but  teaches  the  classes  in  the  teacher- 
training  school  only.  Sewing  is  given  in  both  years  of  this  course. 
•  Formerly  there  were  eight  special  teachers  of  sewing.  Now  only 
two  special  teachers  of  sewing,  besides  the  supervisor,  are  employed. 
The  rest  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  the  regular  grade  teachers,  who 
have  been  taught  this  special  work  by  the  sewing  supervisor.  The 
supervisor  meets  the  grade  teachers  in  groups  composed  of  all  of  the 
teachers  of  the  same  grades  in  the  city  after  school  hours  about  twice 
each  semester,  and  gives  them  instruction ;  the  teachers  working  out 
in  miniature  the  problems  which  they  are  to  present  to  their  pupils. 

The  supervisor  also  has  the  training-school  girls  make  small-size 
models  of  the  articles  to  be  made  by  the  pupils.  These  training- 
school  students  are  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  sewing,  but 
unfortunately  for  this  work  they  usually  start  to  teach  in  the  city 
school  system  in  the  lower  primary  grades  where  sewing  is  not 
taught.  The  upper-grade  teachers  who  teach  the  sewing,  as  a  rule, 
come  from  other  cities  and  have  not  had  instruction  in  the  subject. 
None  of  those  who  are  teaching  sewing  in  the  schools  now  have  had 
any  special  instruction  in  the  subject  except  that  given  by  the  present 
sewing  supervisor,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  this  work  for  several 
years. 

In  the  grade  schools  the  usual  method  of  procedure  is  to  put  two 
grades  together — one  teacher  taking  all  of  the  girls  of  the  two 
grades  in  sewing,  and  the  other  teacher  the  boys  in  some  form  of  con- 
struction work. 

The  work  done  by  the  grade  girls  is  practical  in  its  nature.  In 
each  grade,  in  the  first  few  lessons,  three  or  four  practice  stitches  are 
made;  then  these  are  applied  in  the  making  of  full-sized  garments. 
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The  sixth  grade  girls  make  uniforms  to  wear  in  the  high-school 
cookery.  These  seem  to  fit  well  into  the  course  at  this  time,  but  it 
would  seem  more  appropriate  to  make  them  nearer  the  time  when 
they  will  be  used. 

The  girls  in  the  sewing  classes  seemed  interested,  and  on  the  whole 
were  doing  good  work.  More  correlation  with  the  work  in  drawing 
in  making  of  designs  would  increase  the  value  of  the  instruction.  In 
some  instances  not  enough  .attention  seemed  to  be  given  to  having 
the  girls  design  articles  to  their  own  measures  or  those  for  which 
they  had  a  real  need.  The  work  in  sewing  was  of  better  quality  and 
of  a  more  practical  nature  than  is  often  found  in  a  city  school 
system. 

The  task  of  training  the  teachers  for  all  the  work  in  the  subject 
carried  on  in  the  entire  school  system  in  addition  to  other  responsi- 
bilities is  too  great  for  one  supervisor.  More  specially  trained  teach- 
ers should  be  employed,  particularly  in  each  of  the  large  grammar 
schools. 

Some  work  with  textiles,  weaving,  and  other  processes,  should  be 
introduced  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  five  full  years  of  regular  sew- 
ing.   Cookery  should  be  introduced  in  the  eighth  grade  at  the  latest. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Courses  m  drawing  and  design. 

Although  the  bulletin  referred  to  above  outlines  four  years  of 
high-school  work  in  "design  and  handicraft,"  it  appears  that  only 
the  first  two  years  of  the  course  are  being  given. 

The  outline  of  the  work  of  these  two  years  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  TEAR. 

Object  drawing:  Pencil  outline,  accenting;  pencil  painting,  light  and  shade; 
charcoal  and  chalk;  charcoal  and  water  color. 

Figure  drawing:  PencU  outline,  accenting;  pencil  painting,  light  and  shade; 
silhouette  studies. 

Nature  study:  PencU  outline  and  mass  drawing;  brush  work,  neutral  values; 
water-color  rendering. 

Outdoor  sketching  in  penciL 

Ck>mposition. 

Elementary  principles  of  design. 

Color  harmony. 

Elementary  principles  of  perspective. 

History  of  painting— illustrated  notebooks. 

Interior  decoration  of  home  and  school — ^illustrated  notebooksi 

SECOND  YEAR, 

Nature  study:  Pencil,  ink,  color. 

Design:  Constructive  and  applied. 

Stenciling:  Stencil  making,  application  on  fabrics. 
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Art  needlework:  Suggestions — stable  raimers,  doilies,  curtains,  pillow  corerB, 

Eaementary  bookbinding:  Construction,  using  yellum.  Suggestions — port- 
folios, notebooks,  stationery  casea 

History  of  painting — illustrated  notebooks. 

Interior  decoration  of  borne  and  school — ^illustrated  notebooks.  Personal 
adornment 

Similar  work  is  outlined  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  high- 
school  course,  but  is  not  now  offered. 

The  course  is  a  strong  one,  and  evidences  of  considerable  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  girls  in  the  high  school  were  apparent.  The  art 
work  is  con'elated  with  the  work  in  home  economics.  When  the  sew- 
ing courses  are  introduced  in  the  high  school  (as  now  anticipated), 
further  opportunity  for  correlation  will  be  afforded. 

Cowrses  in  mechamcal  drawing. 

Although. the  bulletin  states  that  "problems  in  this  department 
are  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the  shopwork,"  little  evidence  of 
correlation  was  found  in  practice.  The  bulletin  further  states  that 
"the  aim  of  the  work  is  to  correlate  the  drafting  with  local  indus- 
tries. Eesearch  is  encouraged  along  this  line,  and  the  department 
of  English  assists  by  assigning  themes  in  the  various  processes  of 
manufacturing." 

A  brief  outline  of  the  two  years'  course  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  YMAR, 

Use  of  instruments:  Straight  and  curved  lines,  circles,  concentrics,  angles, 
etc 

Lettering:  Freehand,  designing,  and  spacing  of  titles,  figures. 

Geometric  problems :  Ck>nstruction  of  various  figures. 

Projections:  Simple  objects  based  on  the  type  solids,  names  and  positions 
of  viewa 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Working  drawings:  Application  of  the  principles  studied  the  first  year,  oon- 
stmctiye  work  in  detail  and  assembled  shop  projects,  work  relating  to  local 
industries. 

Orthographic  projection:  Relation  of  planes,  frustrums,  use  of  Unes  and 
planes. 

Architecture:  House  framing,  details  of  construction,  fioor  plans,  elevations, 
Bimple  perspectives,  interiors,  bungalow  plans  (original). 

Some  exceptionally  good  work  is  being  done  in  this  department. 
The  teacher  is  a  practical  draftsman,  a  practicing  architect,  and  has 
supervised  the  construction  of  buildings.  One  and  one-half  hours 
,  per  week  for  two  years  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  develop  the 
course  as  it  has  been  planned.  The  problems  for  the  woodworking 
and  metal  working  courses  could  probably  be  designed  and  the  work- 
ing drawings  made  here. 
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The  sabstitntion  of  some  of  this  correlated  shop  drawing  in  place 
of  the  more  formal  work  of  the  first  part  of  the  drawing  course, 
bringing  in  the  use  of  instruments,  lettering,  and  geometric  prob- 
laaa»  only  as  needed  would  add  to  the  educative  value  of  the  course. 
Likewise  the  theory  of  projection  should  follow  rather  than  precede 
the  application  of  these  principles,  and  in  architecture  the  ^course 
should  start  with  the  drawing  of  home  plans  and  elevations,  allow- 
ing the  details  of  construction  to  follow  as  needed  in  completing  the 
plansL 

Courses  in  home  economics. 

All  girls  in  the  high  school  are  required  to  devote  two  90-minute 
periods  each  week  to  work  in  this  department  during  the  first  and 
second  years.  It  is  seldom  that  work  so  well  organized  and  so  prac- 
tical in  character  is  found  in  a  high-school  course.  The  cookery  and 
other  features  of  the  course  are  closely  correlated  with  t-he  cafeteria 
luncheon  service  of  the  school.  The  woman  in  charge  of  the  luncheon 
service  and  the  cookery  teacher  work  together  in  planning  the  activi- 
ties of  each  day,  so  that  the  products  of  the  cooking  classes  are  used 
as  a  part  of  the  luncheon  menu.  The  supplies  for  the  cooking  classes 
are  furnished  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  luncheon  service.  Each  day 
the  high-school  girls  provide  one  or  more  dishes  for  this  service. 
Therefore,  if  the  cookery  lesson  is  on  bread  making,  the  girls  can 
make  bread  in  large  quantities  and  loaves  of  regulation  size.  In  this 
way  the  work  is  more  practical  than  that  frequently  found  in  cookery 
courses,  and  is  very  economical  for  the  school  system. 

When  the  new  high-school  building  is  completed,  opportunity  for 
further  expansion  of  this  department  will  be  possible.  As  brought 
out  in  Table  12,  almost  all  of  the  girls  like  the  work. 

Shop  courses  in  wood  and  metal. 

As  already  indicated,  shopwork  in  the  high  school  is  of  long  stand- 
ing. Bench  woodworking  was  introduced  in  1889,  machine-shop 
work  two  years  later,  and  forging  three  or  four  years  later. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  the  forge  equipment  was  sold,  and  this  part 
of  the  shopwork  was  discontinued.  This  equipment  was  thoroughly 
up-to-date  in  every  respect,  consisting  of  24  down-draft  forges  and 
other  equipment  in  proportion.  There  was  a  good  room  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  is  now  used  by  the  carpenter  and  painter  for  repair  work. 
ITxe  teacher  who  had  charge  of  the  forging  was  old  and  hard  of 
hearing,  and  he  had  ccmsiderable  trouble  with  the  boys.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  that  this  work  was  done  away  with,  as  it 
represents  an  industry  of  great  importance  in  Wilmington  and  is  a 
valuable  manual-training  subject. 
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The  three  shops  were  well  equipped  when  installed,  hut  have  had 
very  little  additional  equipment  in  20  years.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  two  shops  now  in  use  (woodworking  and  machine  shops) 
are  not  in  good  condition.  They  are  more  completely  equipped,  and 
with  better  tools  and  machinery  than  many  more  modern  shops.  In 
almost  every  respect  these  shops  ai^  fully  equipped  for  excellent  work 
in  their  respective  lines. 

Formerly  each  boy  had  90  minutes  per  day  for  manual  training, 
but  as  the  size  of  the  school  increased  this  time  was  cut  down,  until 
DOW  each  receives  instruction  but  two  double  periods  per  week. 

There  is  no  correlation  at  present  between  the  shop  courses  and  the 
courses  in  design  and  mechanical  drawing,  although  all  instructors 
concerned  expressed  a  wish  that  there  might  be  such  correlation.    The 
time  element  was  given  as  one  reason  why  correlation  is  not  attempted. 
AH  shopwork  is  based  on  blue  prints  provided  by  the  instructors, 
and  a]l  boys  seemed  to  be  doing  the  same  work  to  a  large  degree. 
Although  the  courses  as  printed  include  ^^talks  on  the  various  kinds 
of  wood,  lumbering,  iron  and  steel,  processes  involved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  metals,  shop  systems,  and  local  industries,"  the  instructors 
reported  that  there  is  little  or  no  time  for  these  things.    The  courses 
are  "shopwork"  only.    The  interest  of  the  boys  in  their  work  was 
good,  and  the  technic  and  the  products  turned  out  were  as  a  rule  good. 
Some  exceptionally  good  pieces  of  work  were  seen. 

Some  boys  were  repeating  courses,  and  naturally  were  little  inter- 
ested in  what  they  were  doing.  An  instructor  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  promotion  in  the  high  school  is  by  years  and  not  by 
subjects;  consequen^tly,  if  a  boy  fails  in  some  academic  subject,  he  is 
required  to  take  his  manual-training  work  over  also,  even  if  he  had 
done  this  work  creditably.  If  this  administrative  procedure  must 
continue,  it  should  at  least  be  possible  to  provide  new  problems  for 
boys  repeating  a  course. 

The  boys  pay  for  all  material  used  in  projects  whi(h  they  take 
home  with  them.  Little  of  the  purely  exercise  work  is  taken,  but 
most  of  the  articles  of  real  value  are. 

In  the  construction  of  some  projects  little  is  left  for  the  boy  to  do 
but  to  follow  the  directions  given.  Not  much  thought  is  required. 
For  example,  in  lathe  lesson  No.  1,  which  is  turning  a  taper  piece, 
the  boy  is  given  a  full-size  blue  print  of  the  piece  both  in  the  cylinder 
form  and  as  it  appears  when  finished.  Also  he  is  given  the  follow-, 
ing  printed  notes : 

First  Make  piece  required  length,  facing  ends  straight  and  smooth,  using 
Bide  tool. 

Second.  Turn  to  diameter  given  in  upper  view  of  drawing,  using  diamond- 
point  tool. 
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Third.  Mark  on  surface  for  chambered  section,  and  turn  to  given  diameter 
plus  a  finishing  cut.  With  parting-tool  make  chambered  part  required  length, 
leaving  enough  metal  for  fillets.  Finish  i  inch  part,  fillets,  and  I  inch  parts. 
Round  over  end,  using  the  graver,  and  file  finished  parts. 

Fourth.  Find  difference  between  large  and  small  diameter  of  tapering  part, 
and  move  tail-stock  center  toward  front  of  lathe,  one-half  of  this  difference, 
for  each  number  of  times  the  length  of  tapering  part  is  contained  in  length 
of  piece.    Turn,  finish,  and  file  to  size. 

In  both  shops  the  instructors  are  men  of  maturity  who  have  had 
considerable  practical  experience  in  their  respective  trades.  Thus 
they  are  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  continuing  their  work  along 
more  vocational  lines. 

The  courses  as  outlined  are  as  follows: 

WOODWORK. 

A.  Joinery:  Halved  comer,  through  lap,  miter  Joint,  open  mortise-and-tenon, 
butt  mortlse-and-tenon,  dovetail,  drawer  dovetail,  application  of  all  Joints  in 
construction  work.  (It  is  Impossible  for  each  boy  to  make  application  of  every 
Joint.  As  a  rule  each  boy  constructs  only  one  piece  of  work,  making  applica- 
tion of  only  one  or  two  of  these  Joints.) 

B.  Turning:  Cylinder,  step  cylinder,  grooved  cylinder,  bead  and  fillets,  stock- 
ing darner,  rolling  pin,  potato  masher,  mallet,  gavel,  candlestick,  cup.  (As  a 
rule  only  one  or  two  practice  exercises  are  made.  Some  excellent  practical 
projects  are  worked  out.) 

O.  Pattern  making:  Washer,  wrench,  pipe  connection,  engine  crank,  stufilng- 
box  gland,  brass  nut,  pipe-connection  elbow,  eccentric  strap.  (Some  of  the  more 
capable  boys  make  more  dlfllcult  problems,  as  patterns  for  small  engine,  etc.). 

D,  Cabinet  making:  Taboret,  bookcase,  table,  desk,  chair.  (One  or  two  arti- 
cles made  by  each  boy.) 

IfETAL  WOBK. 

A.  Vise  and  sheet-metal  tcork:  Cutting,  filing,  straight  and  curved-Une  figures; 
riveting,  cake  lifter ;  application  of  cutting  and  filing ;  garden  trowel ;  cast-iron 
paper  file  base,  steel  wire  stem;  drilling,  draw  filing,  polishing,  steel  hammer 
head ;  punching,  garden  weeder ;  tap  and  die  work,  spool  holder ;  chipping  and 
filing,  cast-iron  hammer  head,  paper  weight;  brass  paper  weight 

B.  Machine-tool  tcork:  Wrought  iron  cylinder;  taper  cylinder,  chambered 
with  fillet :  cylinder  chambered  to  gauge  and  cut  to  fit  reamed  bole ;  right  and 
left  hand  threading,  cast  iron,  United  States  standard ;  cast-iron  lathe  carriage 
handle,  finished  bright ;  hexagonal  bolt  and  nut,  finished  all  over ;  double  taper, 
with  beads  and  fillets;  arbor  with  nut,  square  threads;  crosshead,  cast  iron, 
finished  bright ;  mandrel.  (Not  all  of  this  course  can  be  completed  in  the  tinM 
available.) 

CONTIKUATION  SCHOOD9. 

There  is  no  continuation  school  work  done  in  the  city. 

PUBLIC  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  only  evening  courses  offered  by  the  public  schools  are  those 
already  referred  tOj  including  classes  in  the  review  of  the  common- 
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school  branches,  and  the  Americanization  school  for  foreigners,  re- 
cently established.  None  of  these  courses  is  industrial  in  character, 
though  the  students  are  largely  industrial  workers. 

PmVATE  SCHOOUI. 

1.  In  some  of  the  parochial  schools  some  attention  is  given  to  free- 
hand and  mechanical  drawing. 

In  the  prospectus  of  the  "  Salesianum,**  a  private  preparatory 
school  for  boys  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  Church,  free-hand 
drawing  is  given  as  one  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  "  preparatory 
class,"  and  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  architecture,  indus- 
trial drawing,  and  land  measuring  are  mentioned  as  among  the  sub- 
jects required  during  the  four  years  of  the  "  commercial  division  " 
of  the  regular  course. 

In  a  large  Friends'  school  giving  instruction  throughout  all  of 
the  grades  and  a  four-year  high  school,  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  given  considerable  i^ttention.  The  primary  school 
studies  "  include  drawing,  with  work  in  form  and  color."  The  work 
in  drawing  of  the  grammar  grades  is  described  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  school  as  being  "  under  the  care  of  a  skilled  instructor  of  long 
experience,  who  has  entire  charge  of  the  drawing  throughout  the 
school."    The  aim  of  the  free-hand  work  is — 

to  develop  an  appredation  of  art,  and  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  beauty  in  dally 
life  and  surroundings.  The  idea  is  to  help  the  pupil  at  the  very  outset  to 
originate  a  beautiful  arrangement  and  to  see  the  beauty  of  line  and  color  which 
should  exist  in  everything  that  is  made  by  hand.  The  mediums  used,  whether 
pencU,  charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  water-color,  or  pastel,  are  selected  to  suit  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  drawing  room  is  well  equipped  with  type  forms,  casts, 
and  such  materials  as  are  helpful  in  art  education. 

The  mechanical  drawing  course  embraces  perspective,  plane  geom- 
etry, and  plane  projection. 

Courses  in  hand  work,  such  as  free  cutting,  paper  construction 
work,  weaving,  clay  work,  and  sand  table  work,  are  given  in  the 
primary  grades  of  this  school. 

In  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  high-school  course,  which  is 
planned  primarily  for  college  entrance,  free-hand,  mechanical,  and 
architectural  drawing  are  required. 

2.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  two  business  col- 
leges are  private  schools  giving  evening  courses.  The  work  of  the 
business  colleges  is  commercial  education.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  is 
largely  industrial  in  character. 

Six  industrial  courses  were  offered  by  the  association,  namely, 
elementary  and  advanced  mechanical  drawing,  architecture  and 
building  con^truttion,^  sheet-metal  work^  electricity^  and  ^op  m)Eithe- 
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matics.  In  these  classes  there  were  enrolled,  during  the  year  1915-16, 
71  young  men  of  the  ages  of  17  to  21  or  over.  The  drawing  courses 
were  most  in  demand,  judging  by  the  enrollment  in  the  different 
classes.    These  courses  were  tdught  by  practical  men. 

2.  PROVISIONS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES. 
APPRENTICE  AGREEMENTS. 

As  the  result  of  inquiries  made  of  manufacturers  only  three  re- 
ported having  any  apprenticeship  agreements.  Some  firms  which 
were  not  reached  are  reported  to  have  agreements.  One  such  firm 
maintains  a  regular  class  at  the  Young  Men's  ChristianAssociation 
one  night  each  week.  Several  firms  pay  the  tuition  and  traveling 
expenses,  besides  allowing  some  time  off,  of  boys  who  attend  schools 
in  Philadelphia.  It  is  understood  that  Delaware  College  will  ar- 
range cooperative  courses  in  engineering  at  an  early  date. 

One  manufacturer  reports  that  the  opportunities  for  boys  who 
go  through  the  apprentice  system  with  a  reasonable  education  are 
fair  if  they  are  willing  to  work  with  their  hands  and  their  brains. 

Superior  ability  and  unusual  interest  in  the  business  seem  to  work 
almost  invariably  for  the  shortening  of  the  apprentice  period  or 
for  more  rapid  advancement. 

Several  employers  are  encouraging  th^ir  apprentices  to  attend 
night  school  or  to  undertake  correspondence-school  work.  Appren- 
ticeship agreements,  however,  are  rare.  According  to  the  opinions 
of  many  of  the  employees  in  Wilmington  apprenticeship  agreements 
constitute  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  labor  situation. 

One  manufacturer  reports  that,  "  We  pay  their  tuition  at  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  night  school."  Another  says,  "At 
Christmas  time,  to  encourage  the  apprentices,  the  length  of  their 
apprentice  period  is  reduced  certain  periods."  For  instance,  a  boy 
in  the' second  or  third  year,  who  has  been  attentive  to  his  work  and 
has  made  progress,  will  receive  as  high  as  six  weeks'  reduction  in 
the  apprenticeship  period.  If  the  reduction  is  mad^  in  the  second 
year,  for  example,  this  brings  him  six  weeks  nearer  to  the  period 
when  he  receives  the  increased  rate  of  wages,  and  also  the  date  When 
he  receives  his  freedom.  Similarly,  for  boys  who  do  outside  work, 
usually  drafting-room  work  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, an  arbitrary  reduction  is  made  running  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  representative  of  a  large  ship  and  car  building  establishment 
stated  that  they  offer  to  apprentices  in  the  following-named  depart- 
ments a  free  course  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  night 
school  after  they  have  served  one  year,  provided  their  attendance 
during  that  year  has  been  97  per  cent  or  more  of  the  working  year: 
Blacksmith  shop,  tin  and  copper  shop,  pattern  shop,  pipe  shop, 
machine  shop,  joiner  shop,  paint  shop,  mold  loft,  and  electric  shop. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  PROGRAM  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


L  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  TO  BE  PROVIDED. 

A  survey  of  a  school  system  or  of  any  other  system  or  situation 
should  be  constructive  in  character.  This  is  an  age  of  efficiency, 
one  of  economy  in  management.  This  applies  as  well  to  school 
systems  as  to  big  business.  The  time  used  to  be  when  a  school  put  a 
new  subject  into  its  curriculum  because  a  neighboring  school  had 
done  so,  or  because  it  was  being  talked  about  at  educational  gather- 
ings. To-day  conditions  have  changed.  Changes  are  made  in  the 
course  of  study  or  in  the  administration  of  the  system  largely  because 
an  inquiry  into  conditions  warrant  and  suggest  such  changes. 

Also  the  time  has  passed  when  a  school  system  may  be  considered 
as  a  thing  by  itself  in  a  community,  an  institution  unaffected  by  other 
institutions  and  agencies.  The  schools  should  be  an  active  force  in 
the  entire  life  of  a  community,  and  in  formulating  their  curriculum 
and  in  their  entire  organization.  The  means  by  which  people  in  a 
given  locality  make  their  living,  the  industrial  life  of  a  community, 
has  more  to  do  with  shaping  the  customs  and  social  institutions  of 
that  community  than  any  other  agency  or  force.  The  schools  are 
no  exception.  But  to  a  large  degree  they  have  ignored  this  force. 
There  is  now  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  popular  conviction  that 
the  schools  should  serve  more  effectively  the  majority  of  the  people 
ns  well  as  the  small  minority  representing  those  who  are  to  go 
into  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  into  the  professions. 

The  demands  for  commercial  education  first  had  their  effect,  and 
commercial  and  business  courses  are  now  found  in  many  high  schools. 
The  demands  of  industrial  education  (another  phase  of  vocational 
education)  must  also  receive  consideration.  These  demands  are  the 
more  insistent  as  the  calls  for  more  skill  in  industry  and  more  at- 
tention to  industrial  design  become  more  pronounced,  and  because 
of  the  realization  that  industry  itself  is  gradually  leaving  to  other 
agencies  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  it  formerly  assumed  in 
the  training  of  youth  for  its  life  wort 
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The  schools  of  Wilmington  are  trying  to  meet  the  demand,  which 
is  a  heavy  one.  But  the  schools,  imaided  by  industry  itself,  can  not 
meet  the  call  for  young  people  trained  ready  for  work  in  the  multi- 
plex industrial  system.  To  a  considerable  degree  through  its  public 
schools,  its  private  and  parochial  schools,  the  city  has  been  meeting 
the  demand  for  general  knowledge  and  culture.  These  schools 
have  given  some  attention  to  training  for  citizenship;  recently  the 
foreigner  has  had  his  needs  for  citizenship  met  in  a  more  definite 
manner  in  the  Americanization  schools  established  under  the  public 
school  system.  But,  in  the  education  of  every  individual  there  are 
three  essential  elements  to  be  provided — education  for  general 
knowledge  and  culture,  education  for  citizenship,  and  third,  but  not 
less  important,  education  for  vocation. 

In  many  respects  the  work  in  manual  arts  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Wilmington  is  excellent,  much  better  than  the  average, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  industrial 
phase  of  vocational  education.  To  a  large  degree  Wilmington  is  an 
industrial  city,  and  its  importance  in  this  respect  is  increasing.  Both 
employers  and  employees  recognize  the  need  for  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  they  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  school  authorities  in 
working  out  a  practical  plan  of  action. 

n.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  school  year  1915-16  there  were  approximately  17,000 
children  in  the  schools  of  Wilmington,  of  whom  12,000  were  in  the 
public  schools  and  5,000  in  the  parochial  and  private  schools.  Of  the 
12,000  children  who  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  approxi- 
mately 8,000  were  in  the  primary  grades  (grades  1  to  5  inclusive), 
2,800  in  the  grammar  grades  (grades  6  to  8  inclusive),  and  1,200  in 
the  high  schools. 

All  of  the  grammar  grade  white  pupils  are  accommodated  in  four 
buildings  which  are  centrally  located  in  the  city.  There  is  but  one 
white  high  school.  Thus  centralized,  the  pupils  may  the  more  easily 
be  reached  for  purposes  of  industrial  education. 

THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

In  these  grades  there  should  be  no  differentiation  in  the  work  for 
boys  and  girls.  Something  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental industries  should  be  the  aim  of  the  work  in  the  manual  arts. 
The  handling  of  materials  which  are  used  in  the  industries  is  in  itself 
worth  while,  and  leads  to  considerable  industrial  intelligence.  Edu- 
cational leaders  have  pointed  out  that  in  an  industrial  democracy 
every  citizen  should  have  more  or  less  industrial  intelligence  and  the 
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industrial  appreciation  and  sympathy  which  will  grow  out  of  suitable 
work  in  the  manual  arts. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  children  are  too  young  for  specialization, 
but  they  should  work  with  the  materials  which  are  used  in  the 
fundamental  arts  of  industry.  Wood,  metal,  paper,  clay,  and  textiles 
should  be  handled  and  formed  into  simple  articles  of  yalue.  The 
materials  themselyes  should  be  the  basis  for  study  as  to  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  derived,  for  study  of  the  developing  processes 
which  have  brought  them  into  the  varied  uses  of  modem  times,  and 
for  a  study  of  their  manufacture  in  its  simpler  forms.  The  classroom 
work  should  be  accompanied  with  talks  by  the  teachers,  visits  to 
museums  and  to  the  industries  themselves.  Correlation  with  number 
work,  history  and  geography  stories,  and  nature  study,  should  be 
made  at  all  times. 

The  work  should  be  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  regular  grade 
teachers.  Designs  for  the  things  to  be  constructed  should  be  made 
by  the  pupils  so  far  as  practicable.  The  so-called  art  work  and  the 
industrial  arts  should  work  together  at  all  times. 

The  best  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  use  of  a  single  material  is 
Dot  confined  to  any  one  grade,  but  if  all  materials  are  used  in  as  many 
grades  as  the  developing  work  demands. 

The  development  of  skill  should  not  be  overemphasized.  Of  course, 
at  all  times  a  child  should.do  his  best,  but  skill  is  not  to  be  the  chief 
aim  in  the  lower  grades.  A  broad  and  general  acquaintance  with  the 
industries  by  actual  participation  in  typical  activities  is  to  be  sought. 
All  theory  and  discussion  should  arise  out  of  the  actual  work  with 
materials.  Valuable  suggestions  in  detail  for  work  in  the  grades  may 
be  obtained  from  the  courses  of  study  which  have  been  published 
in  a  number  of  progressive  cities. 

The  handwork  may.be  conducted  in  the  regular  classrooms.  Little 
special  equipment  will  be  necessary.  A  special  worktable  or  bench  in 
the  front  of  the  classroom  will  be  helpful. 

The  grade  teachers  should  have  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  art 
and  industrial  arts  supervisors. 

Often  the  children  of  a  room  may  be  organized  into  a  miniature 
factory  force  for  the  making  of  some  articles  needed  in  the  school. 
The  tablets  or  notebooks  will  provide  such  an  occasion.  Small  looms 
to  be  used  in  weaving  may  be  made  in  this  way  by  one  grade  for  the 
use  of  pupils  in  a  lower  grade. 

The  art  and  handwork  as  now  being  done  by  the  grade  teachers 
under  direction  of  the  art  supervisor  may  be  made  the  basis  for 
further  development  along  the  lines  suggested  above.  A  resourceful 
supervisor  of  industrial  arts  wiU  be  necessary  tp  develop  the  course 
as  it  should  be. 
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It  is  suggested  that  sewing  which  is  now  being  given  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grade  girls  be  omitted  until  the  sixth  year,  and  that  it  be 
replaced  by  work  suggested  above.  This  refers  to  fine  sewing.  Work 
with  textiles,  weaving,  and  the  coarser  stitches  should  be  included  in 
the  work  of  the  primary  grades.  This  work  affords  a  good  introduc- 
tion to  the  finer  sewing  of  the  upper  grades. 

THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

The  industrial  arts  work  of  the  primary  grades  is  to  be  given  for 
purposes  of  general  education  and  culture.  It  provides  a  good  foun- 
dation for  the  specialized  industrial  and  household  arts  of  the  upper 
grades.  The  handling  of  materials  and  the  performing  of  the  simpler 
processes  of  construction,  together  with  talks  by  the  teacher,  study, 
and  visits  to  factories,  which  will  accompany  the  practical  work  as 
a  study  of  the  fundamental  industries  is  made,  will  lay  a  strong 
foundation  for  the  more  specialized  and  intensive  study  of  a  few 
industries  in  the  grammar  grades. 

It  is  in  the  upper  grades  that  the  effects  of  elimination  are  most 
felt.  Compulsory  school  attendance  ends  here;  the  majority  of  the 
children  drop  out  of  school.  As,  in  the  primary  grades,  the  purpose 
of  the  work  is  for  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  industries,  so,  in 
the  grammar  grades,  the  work  should  be,  to  a  large  extent,  for  pur- 
poses of  vocational  guidance,  to  assist  in  finding  out  aptitudes  and 
vocational  tendencies. 

The  work  for  boys  and  girls  should  be  differentiated.  Each  child 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  chief  industries  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  same  sex  are  engaged.  These  should  represent  the  large 
trade  groups,  and  industries  of  local  importance  should  have  a  prom- 
inent place  among  those  selected  for  study. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  grammar  grades  are  still  too  young  to 
make  direct  preparation  for  the  trades.  But  more  or  less  of  industrial 
intelligence  and  appreciation  should  precede  industrial  efficiency. 
And  these  things  are  essential  in  the  education  of  every  indi- 
vidual, whether  he  goes  into  the  industries  or  not.  In  the  grammar 
grades  the  pupil  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  gain  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  industries  to  discover  whether  he  is  best  adapted 
to  enter  the  industrial  group  of  occupations ;  and  also,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  he  should  be  able  to  find  out  the  particular  group  of  indus- 
tries for  which  he  has  a  liking  or  special  aptitude. 

The  boys  of  the  grammar  grades  should  make  a  study  of  from 
three  to  six  of  the  principal  industrial  occupation  groups.  Probably 
the  best  manner  in  which  to  present  each  occupation  group  is  by  a 
more  or  less  intensive  study  of  one  of  the  principal  trades  in  that 
group.    Some  of  these  groups  are  the  metal-trades  group,  the  build- 
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ing-trades  group,  the  printing-trades  group,  the  electrical  group,  the 
machine  operating  trades  group,  the  agricultural  group,  and  so  on. 
As  was  suggested  for  the  primary  grades,  practical  work,  actual 
participation  in  typical  industrial  processes,  should  form  the  basis 
for  each  course.  Study  of  materials  used,  methods  and  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  labor  conditions  in  each  industry  should  be  taken 
up  as  the  practical  work  progresses.  At  all  times  theory  should  fol- 
low and  grow  out  of  practice.  As  they  work  with  their  hands,  the 
children  will  ask  questions,  they  will  want  to  know  the  "why"  of 
what  they  are  doing ;  thus  opportunity  for  theory,  for  supplemental 
study,  will  arise. 

In  like  manner,  the  work  for  the  girls  should  be  organized.  Vari- 
ous phases  of  the  household  arts  should  be  developed,  including  foods 
and  food  preparation,  textiles  and  garment  making,  and  the  care  and 
management  of  the  home.  In  addition,  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  principal  trades  open  to  women.  Some  of  these  are  con- 
nected with  the  operating  of  machines  of  various  types.  Probably 
little  of  practical  nature  can  be  done  with  the  latter  phase  of  the 
girls'  work  for  lack  of  equipment,  but  classroom  work  may  be  at- 
tempted in  conjunction  with  visits  to  factories. 

Home  planning,  furnishing,  and  decoration  are  phases  of  work  of 
great  value  to  girls. 

The  art  work  should  be  largely  in  the  nature  of  design,  and  closely 
correlated  with  the  constructive  work  both  of  the  boys  and  of  the 
girls. 

Special  teachers  are  required  to  take  care  of  the  industrial  and 
household  arts  work  of  the  grammar  grades;  likewise  special  rooms 
and  equipment  are  needed. 

In  the  four  buildings  housing  the  grammar  grades,  instruction  in 
art  work  and  sewing  are  being  given  to  all  girls,  woodworking  to  the 
boys  of  at  least  two  of  the  larger  schools,  and  mechanical  drawing 
and  some  form  of  construction  work  to  all  boys.  Special  rooms  and 
some  special  equipment  are  being  used  now  in  each  school.  Sewing 
and  art  supervisors,  special  teachers  of  art,  sewing,  and  construction 
work  (only  one  man,  however)  are  employed  at  present  in  these 
schools. 

The  most  important  step  essential  to  the  development  of  a  good 
course  in  the  industrial  arts  in  the  grammar  grades  is  the  employ- 
ment of  a  capable  man  for  the  work  in  each  school,  at  least  one  for 
each  of  the  two  larger  schools.  One  instructor  for  the  smaller  schools 
combined  might  answer  for  the  present.  Part  of  the  time  of  an  indus- 
trial art  director  should  be  given  to  the  grammar  grades. 

Instead  of  woodworking  only,  several  lines  of  industrial  work 
should  be  undertaken.   Table  57  suggests  a  general  outline  of  courses. 
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At  first,  and  until  additional  equipment  can  be  provided,  course 
"A"  should  be  undertaken.  Here  two  lines  of  woodworking,  followed 
in  the  eighth  grade  by  metal  working,  are  suggested.  The  course  in 
metal  working  can  be  carried  out  with  very  little  equipment  other 
than  that  used  for  woodwork.  The  rougher  carpentry  work  suggested 
is  even  more  closely  related  to  actual  industrial  work  than  the  usual 
bench  woodwork  given  in  schools;  it  will  appeal  to  the  boys  more,  and 
provides  opportunity  for  doing  work  for  the  school  of  practical  value. 
To  some  extent  the  industrial  arts  work  may  be  self-supporting : 
the  material  used,  at  least,  may  be  covered  by  the  value  of  the  product. 

SUGGESTED  OT7TLINE8  OF  COUBSES.     . 

Printing  is  a  very  important  industrial-arts  course,  and  need  not 
involve  great  additional  expense  to  the  school,  because  much  printing 
for  school  use  can  be  done  in  the  school  shop.  Suitable  equipment  for 
printing  costs  about  as  much  as  equipment  for  woodworking.  A 
separate  room  will  be  required,  or  one  end  of  one  in  the  present  shops. 

A  course  in  bookbinding  and  paper  and  cardboard  work  should  take 
up  problems  which  are  thoroughly  practical.  The  equipment  for  this 
work  ne^  not  be  expensive.    No  separate  room  need  be  provided. 

Equipment  for  cookery  need  not  be  elaborate  or  very  expensive. 
Excellent  work,  at  least  for  a  beginning,  may  be  done  with  a  modest 
equipment.    A  separate  room  is  desirable. 

The  following  outlines  of  courses  in  paper,  printing,  frame-house 
construction,  elementary  benchwork,  and  metal  work  were  developed 
by  a  committee  of  teachers,  and  are  here  suggested  for  adaptation  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Wilmington  schools. 

Paper  manufacture  and  industries  using  paper. 


No. 


Qioitp. 


ProoesaeB. 


New  tools. 


Paper  making  (hand 

proc«B8). 
Envelopes   and   port- 

loUos. 

Boxes  and  cases < 

Tablets. 


itinff.  ponrinf,  sc 
ideiinf.  eatt^, 
tine,  folding,  pai 


screening,  pressing,  drying,  cal- 

S,  countmg,  Jogging. 

pasting 


Composition  books. .  •  • 


Pamphlet  ooTers. . . 
Loose-leal  oovers... 


Bookbinding 
style). 


(casing 


Book  mending.. 


Beat 

endi 
Cutting, 

Catting,  creasing,  folding,  pasting 

Counting,  cutting,  covering,  Jog^ng,  gluing,  cut- 
tine  down,  taping,  trimming. 

Counting,  Jogging,  folding,  sewing,  taping,  trim- 
ming. 

Catting,  folding,  tapins 

Cutting,  hinging,  Jolding,  punching,  putting  in 
eyelMS. 

Marking,  sawing,  sewing^  gluing,  rounding,  trim- 
ming, casing. 

Mending  torn  leaves,  loose  leaves,  damaged  cov- 
er: re-covering,  etc. 


Screen,     felt,    heater, 

iron,  paper  cutter. 
Scissors,  rule. 

Knife. 

Tape  and  screw  presses. 


Punch. 

Sewing-fhune,  back- 
ing-press, glue  pot, 
brush,  iiammer. 


The  industries  using  paper  in  some  of  its  forms  are  numerous  and  seem 
especiaUy  well  adapted  to  average  school  conditions.  A  special  room  is  not 
necessary,  neither  are  many  and  expensive  tools* 
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Many  articles  which  can  be  made,  coming  under  each  group,  may  be  of  use 
In  the  school.  The  necessary  equipment  for  this  work  may  soon  be  paid  for 
in  the  saving  to  the  school  of  the  expense  of  purchasing  many  things  which  can 
be  made  by  the  pupils  taking  the  course. 

Printing. 


No. 


Group. 


Processes. 


Topics  for  discussion,  etc 


Compodtion.. 


Learning  case,  holding  stick,  setting 
type,  cutting  leads. 


Distribution., 
Proof , 


Imposition. 
Presswork.. 


Job  printing 

Metnods  of  lUustrattng. 


Wetting,  distributing 

Moving  t^pe  Itom  stick  to  galley, 
tyinc,  taking  and  correcting  proof, 
correcting  tvpe. 

Moving  type  to  stone,  placing  furni- 
ture and  quoins,  locking  form. 

Making  ready  tympan.  overlay  and 
luderlav;  proper  Impression;  ink- 
ing; feediiog. 


Historic  mtt^ods  of  transmittiag 
knowledge,  discovery  of  mov^le 
type,  capitalization,  punctuation, 
dividing  words  Into  syllablea.  spac- 
ing, printing  measurements  fino- 
type  machines,  proof  readlngt 


Invention  of  printing  press,  eomposl- 
tion  of  rollers  and  Ink,  mixing  col- 
ors, historic  presses. 


Wood-cut  and  block-letter  making.. 


Wood  cuts,  stereotype,  chalk  plates, 
etching,  photo-engraving,  electro- 
typing. 


Many  things  for  the  school  may  be  done  in  this  course,  such  as  printing  pro- 
grams, cards,  stationery,  the  school  paper  or  magazine,  posters,  blanks,  etc. 

A  special  room  is  almost  absolutely  essential,  as  well  as  considerable  special 
equipment.  However,  the  expense  need  not  be  more  than  in  equipping  for 
benchwork  in  wood. 

This  is  an  industry  that  is  rapidly  being  given  a  place  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum, and  it  is  meeting  with  much  favor  with  school  authorities. 

Frame-houae  constrticiion. 


No. 


Group. 


Processes. 


New  tools. 


15 


Staking  off  and  getting 
levels. 

Excavation , 

Foundation 


Floor  frame.. 


Measuring,  squaring,  leveling. 


8a^ 


;,  tempering,  pouring,  or  lay- 
fitting,  squaring,  nailing. . . , 


Wall  frame 

Wall  sheathing 

Roof  frame 

Roof  sheathing 

Roof 

Making  and  setting 
frames. 

Biding 

Exterior  finish— paint- 
ing. 

Floors 

Interior  finish— paint- 
ing, staining,  var- 
nisning,  etc. 

Hanging  doors,  sash, 
I,  etc. 


Chalk  lining,  nai'ing. 
Planing,  fitting 


Painting 

Blind  nailing,  matching. 


Fitting,  hinging,  putting  on  locks, 
etc. 


Hatchet,   level,  square,   measuring 

pole,  straightedge. 
Spade,  pick,  shovel. 
Box,  screen,  trowel. 

Saws,  chisel,  bammer,  mAllet,  tiy 
square. 


Planes. 
Brush. 

Screw  driver,  gauge,  brace,  bits. 


This  is  an  important  industry  and  one  found  in  every  community.  A  prac- 
tical building  problem  is  possible  In  every  school.  Such  projects  as  shed  for 
outdoor  physical  apparatus,  tool  house  for  the  school  garden ;  garage,  children's 
play  house,  poultry  house  to  be  sold;  partitions  in  the  school  basement,  etc., 
are  possible. 
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A  boy  having  had  this  course,  with  work  carefully  selected  from  the  different 
groups,  will  be  as  well  qualified  to  take  up  cabinet-making  in  the  high  school  as 
one  who  has  had  an  elementary  benchwork  course  in  wood  in  the  upper  grades. 

Elementary  bench  work. 


Na 


Group. 


New  tools. 


Processes. 


Projects. 


Lftyingout 

Cutting  out 

Squaiingtoslse... 
Ifodifving: 
a.  U^ng  plane. . 

6.  Using  chisel.. 

c  Using  gouge.. 

<l.  Using  turning 

saw. 
e.  Using  spoke- 
shave. 
Sharpening  tools.. 


Smoothing. 
Finishing.. 


Fitting  and  assem- 
bling. 
Fastening 


Finishing:  Re- 
viewed and  con- 
tinued. 


Rule,  try-square,  framing 
square,  dividers,  etc. 

Back,  rip.  and  crosscut- 
ting  saws. 

Planes 


T-bevel 

Chisels 

Gouges,  veining  tool. 

Turning  saw 

Spokeshave 


Scraper,  sandpaper.. 
Brushes 

Brace,  bits,  clamps.. 


Hammer,  screw  driver, 
nail  set,  etc. 


Measuring,  lining,  gaging, 
describing  circles,  etc. 

Sawing,  using  bench 
hook,  trestles,  and  vise. 

Planing  and  testing , 

Chamfering,  bevehng , 

Paring 

^ollowing  out,  cutting 

grooves. 
Outside  and  inside  curve 

sawing. 
Smoothing  curves,  mod- 

Grinding,  whetting 

Scraping,  sandpapering. . 
Applying  finish  and  rub- 
Ding  down. 
Boring,  cutting 


Board  loom,  checker 
board,  target,  rule. 

Sandpaper  block,  bench- 
hook  4-piece  loom. 

Boxes,  miter  box. 

Clothes  cleat,  cutting 
board,  cylinder. 

Bookrack,  tool  rack,  pic- 
ture frame. 

Desk  tray,  bookrack 
ends. 

Picture  frame,  coat 
hanger. 

Handles,  pointer,  eoat 
hanger. 

Chisel,  plane  iron,  gouge 
knife. 


Trestle,  cross  stand,  tab- 
oret,  mitered  frame, 
stepladder,  ,sled, 
shelves,  cases,  *  book- 
binding, clamps,  appa- 
ratus. 


This  course  in  bench  work  in  wood  has  several  distinctive  features.  One  is 
the  dear  separation  of  work  into  groups,  each  group  standing  for  certain  defi- 
nite tool  processes.  Also  in  each  group  some  projects  are  entirely  completed. 
To  do  this  some  other  tool  processes  may  have  to  be  introduced  into  the  group 
iDcidontally,  but  these  processes  have  only  a  minor  place  there.  The  principal 
work  on  each  project  is  done  with  the  tools  of  the  group. 

Anotlier  feature  for  which  this  course  stands  is  that  of  constructing  many 
really  u-seful  projects,  a  number  of  which  are  for  use  in  the  school.  Boys 
often,  if  properly  directed,  take  more  interest  in  making  articles  for  the  school 
than  for  themselves. 

Metal  work. 


No. 


Group. 


Now  tools. 


Processes. 


Projects. 


Wire  work. 


Strip  meta.  work., 


Sheet  metal  (with- 
out solder). 


Sheet  matalCwlth 

solder). 
FillngandfittLDg.. 


Shaping  rom  the 
flat. 


Flat  and  round  nose  pli- 
ers, flies,  vise,  rule, 
draw  plate. 

Cold  chisel ,  center  punch, 
snips,  hammers,  drills, 
awl,  try-square,  rivet 
set. 


Soldering    iron,     torch, 

ereaser. 
Variety  of  files 


Beating,  planishing  and 
finishing  hammers,  an- 
vils. 


Cutting,  bending,  form- 
ing, wire  drawing. 


DrllllB^    riveting,    cut- 


Cutting,  bending,  drill- 
ing, sawing,  filing,  rivet- 
ing. 

Cutting,  bendine,  casing, 

stiflening,  soldering. 
Cutting  with  snips  and 
chisel,  filing,  fitting, 
testing. 
Raising  to  sliape,  planish- 
ing, filing,  annealing, 
Soiishlng.  co.oring  with 
ame,  adds,  etc. 


Staple,  skewer,  paper 
cup,  ring,  chain,  hlngo, 
corkscrew,  carpet  beat- 
er, coat  hanger. 

Picture  hook,  clip,  angle 
iron,  hasp,  bracket, 
stand,  candles  tick, 
shade. 

Book  comers,  blotter- 
pad  comers,  box,  can- 
dlestick, shade,  lan- 
tern. 

Pipe,  biscuit  cutter,  cup. 
funnel,  pail. 

Escutcheon,  key,  wrendi, 
calipers. 

Tray,  candlestick,  plate, 
cup,  bowl,  covers. 
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So  often  in  the  elementary  school  practically  all  of  the  construction 
work  provided  for  the  boys  has  been  woodworking.  The  woodwork- 
ing industries  are  important  ones,  but  there  are  other  and  just  as  im- 
portant fields,  among  them  the  metal-working  industries  holding  an 
important  place.  In  the  State  of  Delaware  the  metal- working  indus- 
tries are  so  important  that  they  should  have  a  place  in  every  course 
of  study  in  the  industrial  arts. 

It  is  possible  to  carry  out  a  large  part  of  this  course  in  metal  work  on 
the  woodworking  benches  and  with  a  small  amount  of  additional 
equipment. 

A  great  many  useful  articles  may  be  made  from  metal.  This  is  a 
good  "  tinkering  "  course  for  boys,  enabling  them  to  do  many  repair 
jobs  about  the  home. 

TIME  ALLOWANCE. 

At  present  two  hours  per  week  in  the  sixth  grade  and  two  and  one- 
half  hours  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  being  devoted  to  art 
and  manual  training  for  the  boys,  and  the  same  amount  of  time  for 
art' and  sewing  for  the  girls.  This  is  as  much  time  as  is  usually 
given  to  these  lines  of  work  in  public  schools,  though  hardly  sufficient 
to  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  new  work  suggested.  An  additional 
hour  per  week  is  desirable. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools,  at 
least,  one  sixth  grade,  one  seventh  grade,  and  one  eighth  grade  be 
permitted  to  arrange  schedules  so  that  one-half  of  each  day  may 
be  given  over  to  industrial  and  household  arts.  Preferably  groups 
of  boys  and  girls  who  are  most  apt  to  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the 
grades,  and  who  will  probably  enter  the  industries,  should  be  selected. 

All  of  the  academic  work  of  these  selected  groups  should  be 
closely  correlated  with  the  industrial  work. 

Course  C,  Table  67,  provides  for  six  different  lines  of  work  in  the 
three  grammar  grades.  Such  industrial  classes  should  be  able  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  repairing  for  the  school  and  to  make  a  great 
many  needed  articles. 

Each  different  kind  of  work,  whether  in  this  more  extended  indus- 
trial course  or  in  the  briefer  course,  will  open  up  to  the  boy  or  to  the 
girl  a  different  industry.  By  this  means  they  will  be  better  able  to 
decide  whether  industrial  work  is  suited  to  them,  and  to  judge  as  to 
what  group  of  trades  appeals  to  them  most,  and  for  which  one  they 
seem  to  have  the  most  aptitude. 

At  present  only  a  very  little  woodworking  is  given  to  the  boys 
before  they  reach  the  high  school.  Consequently,  the  outlook  upon 
conditions  in  industry  secured  by  boys  in  the  Wilmington  public 
schools  is  extremely  limited. 
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A  variety  of  different  industrial  courses  should  have  some  influence 
in  keeping  boys  and  girls  in  school.  Mr.  Grantland,  the  State  child 
labor  inspector,  says  that  what  is  most  needed  in  the  Wilmington 
schools  is  considerable  "elementary  industrial  work  for  boys  who 
never  will  reach  the  high  school." 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Conditions  in  Wilmington  warrant  the  gi^'ing  of  more  attention  at 
present  to  the  development  of  strong  industrial  arts  and  household 
arts  courses  in  the  grammar  schools  than  in  the  high  school. 

However,  the  high  school  already  possesses  equipment  which  can 
be  more  fully  utilized  and  the  school  is  not  fully  serving  its  purpose 
unless  it  does  more  in  these  lines  than  at  present. 

As  already  indicated,  definite  apprenticeship  systems  arc  found  in 
but  few  of  Wilmington's  industries.  The  time  is  ripe  for  the  public 
school  to  do  its  duty  in  cooperating  with  the  industries  in  training 
young  people  for  industrial  employment. 

The  high  school  can  still  further  serve  the  community  in  organiz- 
ing special  industrial  classes,  admitting  boys  and  girls  who  have  not 
necessarily  completed  a  grammar-school  education  but  who  are  over 
age  for  the  grades  and  who  are  industrially  inclined. 

Because  children  are  over  age  for  the  grades  and  are  discouraged 
in  attempting  a  regular  grammar  course  or  a  regular  high-school 
course  should  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  can  get  no  further 
benefit  from  the  schools.  Special  industrial  classes  in  the  high 
school,  where  more  elaborate  and  varied  equipments  will  be  found, 
should  take  care  of  such  pupils. 

It  seems  wise  to  require  not  more  than  one  year  of  industrial  and 
household  arts  of  all  pupils  in  the  high  school.  Thin  should  be  the 
first  year,  and  one  and  one-half  hours  per  day  should  be  given  to  the 
work. 

Design  and  mechanical  drawing  related  to  the  industrial  course 
should  be  required  in  this  year.  This  may  have  to  be  given  during 
a  part  of  the  l^-hour  industrial-arta  period. 

.  For  the  boys,  the  first  year's  work  might  profitably  be  divided 
equally  between  elementary  cabinetmaking  and  metal  working,  some- 
what as  at  present.  The  courses  should,  however,  represent  more 
than  mere  shopwork.  Study  of  materials,  processes  of  manufacture, 
history  of  the  industry,  and  the  like,  all  closely  related  to  the  shop- 
work  and  growing  out  of  it,  should  be  made  a  part  of  each  course. 
The  construction  should  be  based  on  designs  made  by  the  pupils. 
Mere  exercise  work  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  arranged 
to  precede  immediately  the  practical  problem  employing  the  exercise. 

The  first  year's  work  required  of  the  girls  might  be  divided  be- 
tween sewing  and  cookery,  with  accompanying  work  in  design. 
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Elective  courses  for  both  girls  and  boys  should  be  oflFered.  For 
boys  there  might  be  forging  and  art  metal  work;  wood  turning 
pattern  making,  and  foundry  work;  advanced  machine-shop  work; 
printing;  electrical  construction;  and  so  on.  For  the  girls,  elective 
courses  should  include  sewing;  cookery;  house  planning,  decoration, 
and  furnishing;  art  crafts,  such  as  leather  work,  pottery,  art  metal, 
etc.  Each  course  should  be  accompanied  by  related  design  and 
working  drawing  courses  pursued  at  the  same  time. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

This  study  developed  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  workers  in  the 
trades  had  taken  at  least  a  partial  high-school  course,  also  that  both 
boys  and  girls  were  dropping  out  of  the  high  school  to  enter  the 
trades. 

The  manufacturers  stated  almost  unanimously  that  they  preferred 
apprentices  who  have  had  some  high-school  work.  The  industries 
of  Wilmington  to  a  very  high  degree  require  skilled  workmen;  a 
number  of  regular  high-school  courses  would  materially  help  such 
employees  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  work. 

Two  years  ago  one  of  the  high-school  manual-training  teachers 
found,  on  investigation,  that  14  manufacturers  were  ready  to  join 
with  the  high  school  in  arranging  cooperative  courses  for  boys.  This 
study  showed  the  same  general  attitude  on  the  part  of  other 
manufacturers.  It  seems  that  the  only  reason  that  this  work  has  not 
already  been  started  in  the  high  school  is  the  lack  of  needed  funds. 

These  should  be  provided,  and  several  such  courses  started  at  once. 
The  metal-working  industries  seem  to  furnish  the  best  place  for 
making  a  beginning. 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

In  evening  classes,  the  greatest  need  seems  to  be  for  short  unit 
courses  along  a  number  of  lines.  Various  trade  groups  should  be 
provided  for. 

Foremen  and  others  of  exceptional  ability  in  the  different  indus- 
tries, who  possess  some  teaching  ability  as  well,  could  be  called  upon 
to  give  some  of  these  courses.  The  industrial  arts  supervisor  might 
be  a  suitable  person  to  have  general  supervision  of  this  work,  or 
possibly  one  of  the  industrial  arts  teachers.  No  doubt  a  number  of 
courses  could  be  given  by  the  industrial  arts  teachers  in  the  schools. 

Blue-print  reading,  estimating,  mechanical  drawing,  architectural 
drawing,  different  branches  of  shop  mathematics,  use  of  the  framing 
square,  are  courses  for  which  a  need  was  expressed  by  the  workers. 
Courses  in  the  common  branches  are  now  given  by  the  schools.  This 
work  should  be  given  in  the  same  buildings  with  the  industrial 
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courses,  and  those  schools  should  be  selected  which  will  reach  the 
workers  in  different  sections  of  the  city. 

A  number  of  short  courses  of  a  few  weeks'  duration,  each  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  the  greatest  demand,  should  be  offered  first,  and 
others  organized  as  demand  arises. 

m.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES. 

APPRENTICESHIP  AGREEMENTS. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  for  1910,  there  were  417 
apprentices— 371  males  and  46  females — ^in  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  of  Wilmington.  From  the  statements  of  groups 
of  workmen  in  the  various  industries  of  the  city,  there  are  very  few 
instances  of  definite  agreement  between  employer  and  apprentice.  A 
number  of  workmen  made  the  statement  that  the  thing  most  needed 
by  Wilmington  industrial  workers  is  a  revival  of  the  apprenticeship 
agreement,  adapted  to  present  conditions. 

Employers  stated  almost  unanimously  that  apprentices  and  work- 
men in  their  employ  are  given  every  opportunity  to  learn  the  various 
phases  of  their  different  lines  of  industry  by  being  shifted  about  as 
much  as  possible,  but  there  are  few  definite  agreements  to  this  effect 
between  employer  and  union  or  employer  and  apprentice. 

In  Wilmington,  as  also  brought  out  in  the  Minneapolis  survey,  the 
helper  system  is  largely  replacing  other  forms  of  apprenticeship. 
Probably  little  can  be  done  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  working  up  senti- 
ment among  the  employers  for  trade  agreements.  The  boy  himself 
seems  averse  to  anything  very  binding  on  his  part,  frequently 
changing  from  one  industry  to  another  or  from  one  employer  to 
another  after  starting  on  his  apprentice  period. 

A  few  progressive  manufacturers  are  encouraging  their  appren- 
tices to  attend  evening  schools  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  elsewhere,  often  paying  their  expenses  or  otherwise 
making  it  worth  while  for  them  to  attend.  Several  employers  are 
even  maintaining  special  evening  classes  for  their  employees. 

Employers,  in  general,  however,  seem  ready  to  work  with  the 
schools  in  organizing  and  maintaining  cooperative  courses  and  even- 
ing classes.  No  doubt  the  majority  of  them  would  give  financial 
or  other  material  encouragement  to  apprentices  to  attend  these  latter 
if  the  schools  would  establish  them. 

SUMMARY  OF   SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  That  a  capable  supervisor  of  industrial  arts  (a  man)  be  ap- 
pointed and  that  men  teachers  for  the  industrial  arts  work  for  the 
boys  of  the  grammar  grades  be  appointed. 
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2.  That  both  for  boys  and  for  girls  in  the  grammar  schools  several 
different  lines  of  industrial  work  be  provided,  instead  of  only  one 
for  each  as  at  present. 

3.  That  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools  (or  possibly  in  the  high- 
school  building)  special  industrial  classes  be  established,  devoting 
one-half  of  each  day  to  industrial  work. 

4.  That  throughout  the  school  system  the  art  work  place  more 
emphasis  on  design,  and  be  more  closely  correlated  with  the  work  in 
industrial  and  household  arts. 

5.  That  several  elective  courses  in  industrial  lines  for  boys  and 
girls  in  the  high  school  be  offered. 

6.  That  special  industrial  courses  be  offered  in  the  high  school, 
open  to  boys  and  girls  industrially  inclined  although  they  may  not 
have  completed  a  full  grammar  course. 

7.  That  cooperative  courses  be  arranged  by  the  high  school  in  con- 
junction with  the  metalworking  and  woodworking  industries. 

8.  That  short  unit  evening  courses  in  a  number  of  industrial  lines 
be  organized  for  industrial  work;  these  to  be  given  in  several  public 
school  buildings. 


APPENDIXES— FORMS  USED  IN  MAKING  THIS  SURVEY. 

APPENDIX  A. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  29, 1915. 
BEPARTMBNT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  SECTION,  DELAWARE  STATE  SURVEY. 

FURPOSE. 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  Industrial  Education  Section  of  the  Delaware  State 
Survey  Includes  the  following  studies,  so  far  as  may  be  possible  in  the  limited 
time  available : 

1.  A  study  of  the  schools,  to  determine  what  kind,  and  how  much,  education 
the  young  people  of  the  State  are  receiving,  and  what  facilities  are  available 
for  further  development 

2.  A  study  of  the  industries,  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
young  people,  the  qualifications  expected  of  the  workers,  something  of  the 
character  of  the  occupations  engaged  in,  and  the  need  of  education. 

8.  A  study  of  present  provisions  for  industrial  education. 

(a)  In  the  schools. 

(h)  In  the  Industries. 
4.  Suggestions  for  a  program  of  industrial  education. 
NOTB :  This  inqalry  will  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  city  of  Wilmington  for  the  present 

OUTLINE  OF  STUDIES. 

L  A  Study  of  the  schools. 

1.  Legislation  affecting  school  attendance. 

(a)  State. 

(1)  Compulsory  attendance  laws. 

(2)  Child  labor  laws. 

(3)  Regulations  of  State  Department  of  Education. 

(4)  Enforcement. 
(6)  County  and  City. 

(1)  Enactments. 

(2)  Regulations  of  Boards  of  Education. 

(3)  Enforcement 

2.  The  Schools. 

(a)  Organization. 

(&)  Financial  support 

(c)  Enrollment  and  classlfiratton  of  pupils. 

(1)  Facts  and  comparisons. 

(2)  Proportion  of  persons  of  school  age  In  school. 

(d)  Service  rendered  to  those  not  in  regular  day  schools. 

(e)  Courses  of  study. 
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I.  A  study  of  the  schools — Continued. 

3.  Elimination  of  pupils  from  the  schools, 
(a)  Facts  and  comparisons. 

(ft)  Facts  concerning  13-14-y ears-old  pupils  In  schooL 
(o)  Facts  concerning  high  school  boys  and  girls. 

II.  A  study  of  the  industries. 

1.  Importance  and  scope. 

2.  Industrial  pursuits. 

(a)  Listed  in  order  of  Importance. 

(6)  Value  of  products,  and  number  of  employeea 

(c)  Analysis  of  principal  occupations. 

(d)  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

(e)  Opportunities  for  advancement. 

(/)  Demand  in  each  for  general  education,  special  trade  education, 

special  manipulative  skill. 
(g)  Demand  in  each  for  boys  and  girls 
8.  Young  people  in  the  industries. 

(a)  Those  working  under  special  permits  from  the  State. 

(a)  Permit  boys. 

(b)  Employment-certificate  boys  and  girls. 

(1)  School  history. 

(2)  Present  occupations. 

(8)  Prospects  for  advancement 
(ft)  Older  boys  and  girls. 

(1)  School  history. 

(2)  Efforts  to  continue  education. 
(8)  Present  occupations. 

(4)  Prospects  for  advancement 
(c)   Educational  needs. 

(1)  As  expressed  by  the  workers. 

(2)  As  expressed  by  employers. 

III.  Present  provisions  for  industrial  education. 

1.  In  the  schools. 

(a)  Public  schools. 

(1)  Day  schools. 

(o)  Elementary, 
(ft)  High  schools. 

(c)  Continuation  schools. 

(2)  Evening  schools, 
(ft)  Private  schools. 

(1)  Day  schools. 

(2)  Evening  schools. 

2.  In  the  industries. 

(o)  Apprenticeship  agreements. 

(ft)  Special  schools  or  classes. 

(c)   Shifting  of  workers  to  secure  knowledge  of  vnrious  processes, 

machines,  etc. 
id)  Encouragement  of  workers  to  self -improvement 

IV.  Buggcstions  for  program  of  industrial  education. 

1.  Essential  elements  to  be  provided. 

(a)  Education  for  general  knowledge  and  culture. 
(6)  Education  for  citizenship, 
(c)   Education  for  vocation. 
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IV.  SuggeiUont  for  program  of  industrial  etfuoaHoii^-ContiniMa. 
2l  Provtsion  in  tbe  schoolB. 

(a)  Blementary  schooli. 

(&)  High  scbools. 

(o)  Special  schools  or  dasses  during  the  day, 

(d)  Brening  schools  or  classes. 
8.  Provision  in  the  indnstriee. 

(a)  AjTprentlceshlp  agreements. 

(&)  Special  schools  or  classes. 
4.  Ck)operatlon  involving  workers*  employers,  and  the  schoola. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR       INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educatioii  DELAWARE  STATE  SURVEY 

BECOBD  OF  18  OB  14  TEAB-OLD  PX7PIL. 

Name : Boy  or  girl Grade Age 

School Teacher 

Place  of  birth :  Post  office State 

Country  (if  not  born  in  United  States) 

Do  you  Intend  to  finish  the  eighth  grade? To  go  to  high  school? 

To  any  other  school,  or  college? What? 

Are  you  now  employed  at  any  kind  of  work  out  of  school  hours? 

If  so,  at  what  kind  of  work? 

What  do  you  plan  to  do  to  earn  a  living  when  you  grow  up? 

Why  do  you  plan  to  do  this? 

Place  of  your  father's  birth :  Post  office State 

Country  (If  not  bom  in  United  States) 

What  Is  your  father's  occupation? 

Give  age  of  each  brother  under  21  who  is  at  work  and  hlfl  occupation : 

1.  Age Years ;  Occupation 

Name Address 

2.  Age Years ;  Occupation 

Name Address 

3.  Age Years ;   Occupation 

Name Address 

Give  age  of  each  sister  under  21  who  is  at  work  and  her  occupation : 

1.  Age Years ;  Occupation 

Name Address 

2.  Age Years ;  Occupation 

Name Address 

8.  Age Years ;   Occupation 

Name Address 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,      INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  DELAWARE  STATE  SURVEY 

BECOBO  OV  FSBMIT,  BOT  OB  QIBL. 

Name  of  child Sex Race 

Place  of  birth Date Age 

Date  of  permit 

Applicant's  name Relation  to  child 

Reasons  for  going  to  work 

Hours  when  he  or  she  is  to  work 

Grade  in  school  when  this  permit  is  granted 

Regalarity  of  school  attendance 


Conduct  of  child  in  this  grade 

Physical  condition  of  child 

Effect  of  work  on  character  of  school  work 

On  school  attendance On  conduct- 
On  physical  condition  of  child. 


When  did  child  permanently  withdraw  from  schooL. 
Why?- 


Flrst  occupation Kind  of  merchandise 

Date  began Date  left Earnings  per  week. 

Second  occupation Kind  of  merchandise 


Date  began Date  left Earnings  per  week- 
Third  occupation Kind  of  merchandise 


Date  began Date  left Earnings  per  week. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,      INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  SBOTION 
U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education  DELAWARE  STATE  SURVEY 

BBGOBD  OV  HOLDER  OF  QENBBAL  BICPLOYICENT  OEBTIFIGATK. 

Name Boy  or  girl Race 

Place  of  birth Date Age Years. 

Date  of  application  for  certificate Date  Issued 

Applicant's  name Relation  to  child 

Applicant's  address Occupation 

Reason  given  for  going  to  work 

Grade  In  school  when  left  to  go  to  work 

Quality  of  work  done  In  this  grade In  grades  below  this 

Regularity  of  school  attendance Deportment 

Physical  condition  of  child ; 

Did  this  child  reenter  school  after  leaving  to  go  to  work? 

First  poaitioh. — ^Klnd  of  work When  employed 

Name  of  firm  and  business 


,  When  left  this  position Why? Wages. 

Second  poHtion, — Kind  of  work When  employed 

Name  of  firm  and  business 


When  left  this  position Why? Wages 

Third  position. — Kind  of  work When  employed 

Name  of  firm  and  business 

When  left  this  position Why? Wages 

Fourth  position. — ^Klnd  of  work When  employed 

Name  of  firm  and  business 

When  left  this  position Why? Wages 
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DEIPARTMSINT  OF  THE  INTBRIOB, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 
DELAWARE  STATE  SURVEY 


To  the  Principal  of  School  No. — : 

During  1915  the  boys  listed  Iselow  were  granted  permits  to  work  outside  of 
school  hours.  Please  indicate  whether,  in  the  Judgment  of  yourself  and  his 
room  teacher,  there  has  been  any  noticeable  change  in  each  boy  in  tiie  particulars 
noted  below  since  he  has  been  working.  Other  information  about  any  of  these 
boys  will  be  be  appreciated.  Please  return  this  blank  with  information  to  the 
superintendent's  office  not  later  than  January  14. 


Num. 

Dstoof 
ptfxnit. 

OTBd». 

Ghanctex 

of  school 

wotk. 

School 

attnd- 

aiK». 

Oandnct. 

tlon. 

Remarks. 
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DBPABTMKVT  OF  THE  UTTERIOR 
U.  8.  Bunmn  of  Edocatloii 


INDUSTRIAI.  EDUCATION  SBCTION 
DELAWARE  STATE  SURVEY 


TJimmM.  21  TKABS  OT  AGK. 


Nfloic. 


Sex. 


Ace. 


.Yeara. 


Home  nMnm  (Street  and  No.). 
VtmcB  o€  Wrdi:  Foirt  Office 


JState. 


CovDtrjr  (if  not  born  in  United  States) 

Wbeo  did  700  leare  achool?    Year Montli 

Where  did  700  last  0>  to  achool? 


_Why?- 


What  grade  did  7011  conqrtete  before  leaving  school? 

Was  it  a  imtillc  iMuochial,  or  other  private  school?^ 
What  correspondence  school  ooorses  have  yon  taken?. 

What  evening  school  courses  have  70a  taken? 

Do  70a  draw  books  from  the  pobllc  library? 

Name  and  boslness  of  7onr  present  employer 

What  Is  7oar  work  with  this  anployer?_ 


What  other  work  have  yon  done  with  this  employer? 

How  long  have  yon  been  employed  here?    Years Months.- 


.Weeks. 


Bsoofd  of  prsrloos  cntployiMnt. 


Tliiit  cmploywL 


Attm  iMTinf  fduMd. 


tint  job 

SJob... 
l)ob.... 
yourthjob.. 
Vlfthjob.... 
autbjob.... 


Entployor. 


Klndofwotk. 


Tatn. 


I 


f 


\M  OF  F 
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TIME  ALLOTMENT  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  Miss  Flobencb  C.  Fox, 
Specialist,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

This  report  shows  the  time  allotment  in  a  representative  city  in 
each  of  18  States,  as  follows:  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Washington,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
CalifoTnia,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  and  Nebraska. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  primary  teachers  of  these  cities 
asking  them  to  state  the  time  actuaUy  spent  by  them  in  teaching  each 
subject.  Handwork  included  (1)  modeling,  sand  or  clay ;  (2)  draw- 
ing, blackboard  and  crayon;  (3)  painting,  ink  and  water  color; 
(4)  cutting,  white  and  colored  papers;  (5)  making,  cardboard  sloyd; 
(6)  building,  on  the  sand  table;  (8)  stenciling. 

Under  play  were  included  (1)  games,  directed  and  free;  (2) 
dramatization,  posing  and  acting. 

Music  included  (1)  singing,  (2)  dancing,  and  (3)  rhythm.  Na- 
ture study  embraced  three  forms  of  activity,  (1)  excursions,  (2)  field 
lessons,  and  (3)  experiments. 

Minutes  per  day  devoted  to  the  several  subjects  in  the  primary  grades  of  X8 

representative  cities. 


DaUy  time  Bchedole  800  minutes. 


Subject. 


L 

3.  Phonics 
a.  Spelling 

4.  Arithmetio... 

5.  I^gnace.... 
<L  Dnwing 

7.  OemwT 

8.  Nature  study. 
0.  Husio 

10.  Handwork. . . 


Grade  I. 


mnutee.  Percent. 


Grade  II. 


Minutes.   Percent. 


19 

10 
9 

4 

a 


Grade  III. 


ICinutea.    Per  cent. 


I 


Note. — Thit  table  comprisee  a  partial  list  only  of  the  subjects  in  the  dally  program. 
It  is  intended  to  show  the  ayerage  daily  time  allotment  accorded  the  primary  activities 
In  comparison  with  that  gtyen  to  the  flye  fundamental  subjects. 
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It  was  found  that  the  subject  of  rei^ding  absorbed  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  time  on  every  program,  taking  up  20  per  cent  of  the 
time  in  the  first  grade,  19  per  cent  in  the  second,  and  14  per  cent 
in  the  third.  Handwork  comes  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  all  the 
grades,  receiving  3§  per  cent  of  the  time  allotment,  or  a  fraction 
over  11  minutes  out  of  300  minutes  for  the  entire  day  of  school. 
Games,  nature  study,  music,  and  drawing  fall  into  this  lowest  group 
and  divide  the  honors  with  handwork  at  approximately  4  per  cent. 
In  the  third  grade  nature  study  receives  5  per  cent  of  the  time,  with 
approximately  the  same  for  drawing  and  music.  In  other  words,  the 
child  reads  on  an  average  over  an  hour  a  day  in  five  hours  of  attend- 
ance 3.t  school  in  the  first  grade  and  is  occupied  with  handwork  for 
11  minutes.  He  works  arithmetic  examples  16  minutes  and  sings  12 
minutes.  He  spells  37  minutes,  including  phonic  exercises,  and  draws 
14  minutes.  He  devotes  25  minutes  to  language  exercises  and  plays 
games  13  minutes. 

In  the  second  and  third  grades  the  proportion  changes,  especially 
with  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  which  assumes  a  new  importance  and 
is  given  a  much  larger  amount  of  time.  Some  other  subjects  are 
also  recognized  as  more  and  more  important,  but  handwork  remains 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  throughout  the  primary  years  and  receives 
its  paltry  11  minutes  in  all  the  grades  alike. 

ADJUSTING  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  TO  THE  CHILD'S  NEEDS. 

By  Ada  Van  Stone  Habbis,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

When  one  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  teaching  the  children 
of  a  great  city  one  can  readily  understand  why  so  much  time  must 
be  put  on  the  schedule  for  reading.  The  basic  subject  is  English, 
and  the  oral  language  and  spelling  are  the  backbone  of  the  work. 
In  the  cities  we  have  children  of  all  nationalities.  English  is  the 
important  thing  for  them  to  learn.  No  time  allotment  should  be 
made  until  the  third  year.  Wlien  you  come  to  the  actual  working 
over  of  the  day's  time  schedule  you  have  another  problem.  I  find 
that  in  the  lower  grades  it  is  better  to  give  more  time  to  the  school 
activity.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  make  a  scientific  study 
of  this  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it.  We  ought  to  know  the 
relative  importance  of  the  subjects  we  are  handling. 

Everyone  should  be  concerned  in  finding  more  practical  educa- 
tional material  in  the  primary  grades. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

By  Marie  Anderson,  Port  Arthur,  Tex, 
A  different  kind  of  organization  is  needed  to  enable  the  primary 
schools  to  realize  the  full  significance  of  the  special  activities  which 
we  usually  designate  as  handwork,  nature  study,  play,  music,  and 
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literature.  We  need  a  more  efficient  organization,  so  that  all  the 
time  that  is  necessary  may  be  secured  for  children's  varied  activities 
as  well  as  for  the  more  formal  school  work. 

We  need  teachers  of  formal  work  and  we  need  teachers  of  special 
work  in  our  primary  schools. 

We  need  classrooms  for  our  regular  work,  special  environment  for 
the  special  work,  and  playgrounds  for  the  recreational  activities. 
This  is  the  day  of  specialization,  and  we  need  specialization  in  our 
primary  schools  as  well  as  in  the  secondary  schools,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent.  The  subject  matter  in  the  primary  school  curriculum 
can  be  organized  in  larger  units  than  in, the  secondary  schools;  for 
instance,  one  teacher  can  handle  all  of  the  regular  subjects,  another 
teacher  all  or  part  of  the  special  subjects,  with  still  another  teacher 
to  develop  the  recreational  activities  on  the  playground. 

The  right  kind  of  organization  will  make  this  possible.  It  will 
also  solve  the  problem  of  the  teacher's  latitude.  If  regular  teachers 
are  selected  who  know  how  to  teach  the  formal  work  better  than 
anything  else,  leave  them  alone  to  develop  the  work.  If  teachers  of 
nature  study  and  handwork  are  chosen  who  have  specialized  in  those 
lines,  give  them  all  the  latitude  they  need  to  develop  that  work. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  other  special  subjects  and  play- 
ground activities. 

When  our  whole  primary  school  is  organized  properly  there  will 
be  time  for  varied  activities  as  well  as  time  for  the  formal  work. 
The  teacher  who  is  a  specialist  may  have  the  privilege  of  developing 
her  field  unmolested  and  the  children  will  get  as  much  of  all  kinds 
of  work  as  they  individually  need. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 

By  Miss  Day,  Cincinnati  University. 

I  wonder  whether  we  should  organize  our  forces  so  that  the  child 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  every  moment  of  the  day  or 
whether  we  should  give  the  child  an  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  at  seat  work  children  have  the  time  to 
develop  their  own  initiative.  Sometimes  the  child  begins  to  build 
by  feet  work  instead  of  seat  work.  Give  him  a  chance  to  use  the 
mind  that  God  has  given  him.  Give  him  a  chance  for  self-expres- 
sion, and  we  shall  not  have  so  many  troubles  when  we  try  to  suppress 

him. 

DEPARTMENTAL  ORGANIZATION. 

By  Miss  Metz.  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

We  are  trying  to  organize  our  schools  somewhat  in  the  way  sug- 
gested by  Miss  Anderson.  One  teacher  is  in  charge  of  recitation 
work  and  another  attends  to  drill  work  and  hand  work.    After  the 
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recitation  work  in  reading  I  send  the  children  to  the  other  room  for 
drill  work  and  another  group  comes  to  me  for  a  reading  lesson.  This 
makes  the  children  progress  faster.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  we 
had  two  teachers  to  take  charge  of  the  recitation  work  and  one  to  take 
charge  of  the  drill  work.  Now  we  are  planning  to  add  a  fourth 
teacher,  to  take  charge  of  the  music,  art,  and  physical  work.  We 
have  all  of  these  activities  going  on  at  the  same  time.  One  teacher 
has  a  small  group  for  intensive  work  in  reading  or  some  other  sub- 
ject, while  another  teacher  supervises  drill  work  and  other  seat  work 
with  a  larger  number  of  pupils.  This  seems  a  better  plan  than  hav- 
ing the  children  sit  in  one  room  all  day. 

FREEDOM  AND  PROGRESS* 

By  Miss  Dat. 

We  tried  an  experiment  with  a  first-grade  class  and  allowed  the 
children  to  do  as  they  pleased.  The  teachers  started  with  18,  but  that 
number  was  later  reduced.  The  children  were  allowed  to  come  in  the 
schoolroom  and  begin  at  whatever  thing  they  wanted  to  do.  Along 
two  sides  of  the  room,  on  the  wall,  were  shdves.  On  one  shelf  was 
some  clay  that  children  could  use  and  would  enjoy  playing  with.  A 
little  farther  along  there  was  a  work  bench,  saw,  hammer,  frame  for 
sawing,  and  a  little  table.  In  another  comer  of  the  room  were  book- 
shelves, and  so  on  throughout  the  room. 

As  to  the  method  of  reading,  a  little  group  came  to  the  front  of  the 
room,  wh^e  there  were  some  pictures  which  had  been  separated  from 
the  rhymes  belonging  to  them.  Presently  another  group  joined  and 
all  seated  themselves  in  a  semicircle.  All  were  interested  in  the  pic- 
tures and  the  lines  describing  them.  They  began  fitting  the  lines  to 
the  proper  pictures.  The  work  went  on,  and  not  one  of  those  chil- 
dren in  the  semicircle  was  distracted  by  the  other  sounds  in  the  room. 
The  success  of  thi^  method  was  such  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  these 
children  could  read  as  well  as  most  of  the  second-year  pupils. 

LATITUDE  IN  THE  DETAILS  OF  METHOD. 

By  G.  Ethel  Wallet,  Kanaas  0«y,  Mo. 

A  primary  teacher  should  have  great  latitude  in  the  detail  of 
method,  so  that  every  child  can  be  reached.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
children  of  different  ages,  of  varied  experience,  of  all  kinds  of  home 
environment,  and  the  whole  group,  which  varies  from  year  to  year, 
she  must  be  allowed  the  greatest  freedom. 

The  work  in  the  primary  grades  deals  with  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing, of  writing,  and  of  number,  in  themselves  very  uninteresting.  The 
quick  automatic  use  of  all  the  symbols  of  those  subjects  must  be 
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acquired.  To  avoi4  a  distaste  for  them  and  to  create  a  desire  for 
them  the  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  change  the  time  as  well  as 
method  of  procedure  in  teaching  them.  A  great  variety  of  games 
and  drills  must  be  used  to  meet  the  demand  for  activity  natural  to 
all  children.  Mechf^nical  or  inexperi^iced  teachers  can  not  reach 
each  child,  since  they  stay  close  to  otie  method  or  text.  The  teacher 
must  be  larger  than  her  text. 

Originality,  adaptability,  appreciation  of  values  and  present  needs 
and  conditions,  a  keen  interest  in  life  and  its  need  for  full  enjoyment 
at  each  stage  of  development  are  qualities  absolutely  necessary  to  all 
good  teachers. 

COOPERATION  BETWEEN  SUPERVISOR  AND  TEACHER. 

By  Miss  Babntjm,  New  York  City, 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  type  of  work  that  we  should  aim  for  in  the 
primary  department  can  come  altogether  from  the  supervisor  or 
superintendent.  The  teacher  must  know  the  conditions  under  which 
she  works  and  must  know  her  children.  She  is  there  to  teach  the 
child^  and  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  that  the  salvation  of  our 
schools  must  come  from  the  classroom  teachers.  We  need  strong 
teachers  who  know  what  to  do  and  who.  are  free  to  use  their  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  detail.  In  the  past  the  plan  has  been  to  impose 
the  program  and  course  of  study  upon  the  teacher,  who  in  turn  has 
imposed  these  upon  the  children,  endeavoring  to  get  results  which 
may  "pass  muster."  If  the  work  in  our  schools  is  to  be  properly 
adapted  to  the  children,  the  classroom  teacher  must  be  responsible 
for  it.  She  must  constantly  check  up  results  and  have  the  courage 
of  her  convictions  to  follow  up  and  ask  for  changes  that  she  feels 
are  necessary.  That  she  must  work  with  those  in  the  supervising 
positions,  not  for  them.  The  supervisor  must  keep  the  perspective 
clear  before  the  teacher;  the  teacher  must  keep  the  supervisor  in 
close  touch  with  the  child's  interest  and  point  of  view.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  sit  in  the  office  and  make  a  course  of  study  which  considers 
everything  excepting  the  child ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clasttoom  teacher 
to  keep  the  child's  need  constantly  in  the  foreground 

FREEDOM  FOR  PUPILS;  RELAXATION  FOR  TEACHERS. 

By  Mb.  Kerb,  Superintendent,  Kirktoood,  Mo, 

In  our  schools  we  have  emphasized  activity.  Every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  grades  is  given  30  minutes  to  play  in  the  morning  and  30  min- 
utes' play  in  the  afternoon  during  the  school  hours,  under  intelligent 
direction.  There  is  freedom  in  the  school  both  for  the  children  and 
for  the  teachers.  The  boys  and  girls  can  go  about  the  building  with 
73643'— 18 2 
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exactly  the  same  freedom  you  teachers  have  in  this  hotel.  It  is  no 
sin  if  boys  and  girls  talk  to  each  other.  If  you  make  a  rigid  system 
where  tTie  boy  and  the  girl  are  under  a  police  system,  there  is  no 
relaxation. 

Every  grade  teacher  has  two  periods  of  relaxation  during  the  day. 
In  the  upper  grades  the  teachers  get  three  30-minute  periods  for  that 
purpose.  As  a  result,  we  have  better  teachers.  We  are  not  doing 
that  for  the  teachers  only;  we  are  doing  it  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
for  by  this  plan  we  have  a  set  of  teachers  who  are  at  their  best  all 
the  time. 

The  teachers  themselves  are  allowed  to  work  out  their  own  plans 
of  organization,  the  primary  teachers  as  well  as  the  upper-grade 
teachers.  From  the  third  grade  to  the  fifth  grade  no  lessons  are 
assigned.  The  class  coming  into  the  room  takes  up  the  work  where 
it  was  left  at  the  last  period.  Each  pupil  is  expectant  and  work 
proceeds  with  enthusiasm. 

REORGANIZED  TRAINING  CLASSES. 

By  Miss  Gage,  Western  State  Normal^  Kalamazoo^  Mich, 

At  Western  State  Normal  we  have  determhied  upon  a  forward 
movement  which  we  believe  will  have  important  results.  After  this 
year  wq  hope  to  make  no  distinction  in  the  training  of  kindergarten 
and  primary  teachers.  All  who  are  preparing  to  teach  little  chil- 
dren will  be  given  the  same  course,  including  both  kindergarten 
activities  and  primary  subjects. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION  ROOM   OF  THE  FIRST  GRADE.i 

By  Mary  K.  Muller,  First  Grade  Critic  Teacher,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Normal 

School. 

Our  demonstration  room  was  established  in  the  first  grade  with  the 
beginning,  or  IB,  children.  Our  first  step  was  to  set  aside  one  corner 
of  the  room  as  a  play  corner.  We  placed  a  rug  on  the  floor  and  sooti 
the  children  had  provided  a  toy  piano,  bed,  dresser,  cupboard,  dishes, 

^In  the  summer  of  1916  a  group  of  primary  BupervlBors  studying  In  New  York  met 
several  times  in  conference  and  discussed  ways  and  means  of  establishing  progressive 
methods  In  public-school  classes.  They  recommended  that  "  demonstration  rooms "  be 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  new  methods  to  local  conditions  before  incorporating 
them  in  the  regular  work. 

Through  these  demonstration  rooms  It  would  be  possible  for  teachers  to  observe  the 
work  and  become  familiar  with  new  methods  before  attempting  to  use  them.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  teacher  of  the  demonstration  room  be  relieved  from  the  requirements 
and  obligations  of  the  regular  cobrse  of  study  in  so  far  as  they  were  in  conflict  with  the 
methods  tested.  Methods  proved  successful  in  the  demonstration  room  could  then  be 
adopted  for  general  use  without  disturbance  of  normal  conditions. 

The  National  Council  of  Primary  Education  was  asked  to  undertake  the  direction  of 
this  movement.  The  first  demonstration  room  was  established  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Gail  Calmer  ton. 
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irs.    These  wcro  all  large  enough  for  the  children's  use. 
4^  screwed-down  do,-ks  and  30  little  kindergarten  chairs 
Twelve  XfonUhiop  desks  and  two  kindergarten  tables 
After  thr^se  arri\  ed  and  the  children  were  permitted 
they  no  longer  ciued  to  use  the  screwed-down  desks  ex- 
^.L'  for  materials.     We  had  the  desks  removed  and  lockers 
materials.     This  gave  us  room  for  games,  to  form  a 
ifs,  or  to  work  in  ^oups  in  any  part  of  the  room.    The 
y'  a  chance  to  lr>e  normal  children,  and  they  are  delighted 
i^ngcnient. 

it  necessary  to  eliminate  a  time  program  with  the  excep- 

for  work  in  th('  gymnasium,  etc.,  which  is  fixed  by  the 

le  of  the  building.     We  dismiss  half  of  our  class  at  11 

inder  at  11.30  in  the  morning,  reversing  the  order  from 

ihe  afternoon.     This  inves  us  a  chance  for  more  individ- 


the  following  prog^ram: 


{a)  Pln>fi!l  activities:  1,  Directed  play  by  the  teacher  or  chll- 

'datioing;  3.  DmmatiziiUon ;  4.  Music;  5.  Apparatus  work  In  the 

ud  on  the  piny pi^nund  :  G.  Other  activities  such  as  free  play,  games, 

Lstriietive  activitiis :  1.  Construction  in  wood,  clay,  textiles,  paper, 

Sand- table  work ;  3,  J' let  lire  making,  drawing,  painting,  cutting. 

T  expri>ssjon:   {a)   Ku^sW^h:  1.  Conversation  on,  (1)  daily  actlvi- 

JiiJdreD,    (2)    iotrrnsiw   nf  the  children;   2.  Stories,  poems,  and 

eudin;^;  4.  Drarnatij^jiTitui,     (&)   Music:  1.  Singing  of  rote  songs 

rjes  (e??[>efhd  ciut^  ^tvrn  to  tone  and  daily  work  with  monotones)  ; 

ni  of  good  music.'  hy  tlie  use  of  the  Victrola,  etc;  3.  Rythm,  i.  e. 

J  anting  with  inu.siL'.     {c)  Applied  number  as  the  children  need  it 

I'kt  gfinies,  etc, 

re  exporii^nrcs:  (a)  l>u'\ly  observations;  (&)  Excursions;  (c)  Pets; 
;   (f)  tJardf^ns;  f/i  Hy^-i Hie  and  care  of  self. 

ynote  of  onr  work  liu^  been  real  motivation.  We  have  made 
rc  fill  the  need  of  tht*  rljildron  as  it  came  from  them,  by  having 
'ssary  materials  ready  iHid  accessible  at  all  times.    We  use  the 

ng  materials: 

aboard  on  four  sido^  of  the  roifrn  with  crayon  for  drawing  and  writing, 
er-color  pnlnts,  cniyrms,  nml  ?;t irk  printing  for  illustrating,  decorating,  etc. 
,'  for  nrtarblRR,  l)e*tds,  dishes,  and  Mlastrating  stories  at  sand  table,  etc. 
>er  for  hooks,  paper  fuMinfj:  of  luiskets,  etc.,  free  cutting  for  illustrating, 
iig  and  dressing  dolla,  omstruetion  work,  etc. 
rdboard  for  eoiistnictieii  uivrii  and  printing, 
iste  and  ^Issors. 

ood. — Type  forum  for  h<^'  i><!,  etc.    Van  Amam  blocks — tongue-and- 

yyc  construct  ion  for  '^  'ture,  etc.    Small  pieces  of  wood  of  all 

tifl  and  shapes— scr  al-tralning  department,  large  spools, 

mmers,  dowU,  an-  3,  furniture,  etc. 

Tc^itJe*.— hotter  s  and  rugs.     Seine  cord  for  marble 

igs.    Erght-ply  r  ips,  hats,  muffs,  scarves,  eta,  for  doV 
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Cotton,  wool,  and  silk  acrapB  of  all  sorts  prorfded  t^  the  dilldren  for  maklnis 
doll  clothes  after  the  pattern  has  been  cat  from  paper  to  fit  the  dolL  Materials 
of  all  sorts  for  making  furnishings  for  beds,  curtains,  etc  Textiles  of  all  sorts 
for  making  costumes  nsed  in  dramatization. 

Superior  price  marker  for  printing  signs,  tags,  etc. 

Superior  type  No.  17  used  in  making  puzzles,  books,  etc 

Stamp-craft  books,  pictures,  and  reading  puzzle& 

Cuttings  from  magazines  for  illustrating  stories  and  rhymes. 

Sand  table  and  one-fourth-inch  sticks  of  various  lengths  for  working  out 
stories  and  incidents. 

Needles,  thimbles,  and  thread  used  in  serving  for  dolls  and  houses. 

To  get  the  best  results  we  found  it  necessary  for  the  children  to 
form  a  circle  or  group  at  the  beginning  of  school  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon.  As  the  children  arrive  in  the  room  after  8.30  they  have 
the  perfect  freedom,  and  work  or  play  with  that  which  is  of  most 
interest  to  them.  At  9  o'clock,  the  beginning  of  school,  the  class  is 
ready  for  the  morning  exercises,  which  consist  of  the  prayer,  Bible 
reading,  songs,  conversation  on  things  of  most  interest  to  the  chil- 
dren, stories,  poems,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  class  and  season.  The 
children  naturally  divide  themselves  into  three  groups,  according  to 
ability,  and  the  teacher  works  with  one  group  at  a  time  when  she  is 
not  working  with  the  entire  clasa  While  she  works  with  one  group, 
the  rest  of  the  class  are  permitted  to  do  the  work  of  most  interest  to 
them  with  materials  in  the  room.  No  child  must  interfere  with  any 
other  child  in  the  room.  To  be  successful  there  must  be  perfect 
democracy.  Each  must  do  his  share  in  working  for  the  good  of  all. 
If  in  any  case  a  child  interferes,  that  child  is  asked  to  sit  quietly  by 
until  he  learns  how  to  work  for  the  good  of  all.  This  is  decided  by 
the  class. 

After  the  children  have  finished  their  work,  it  is  discussed  by  the 
class.  They  judge  the  work.  The  best  is  selected  and  the  children 
whose  work  it  is  show  how  it  was  done.  Where  help  is  needed  it  is 
given.  The  teacher  guides  the  children  in  the  choice  of  work  and 
materials  suited  to  their  mental  development.  The  children  are  very 
eager  to  receive  this  help,  as  they  realize  why  it  is  being  given. 

From  a  class  of  38,  35  were  promoted  into  the  lA  in  February. 
They  had  not  only  done  much  more  work  than  any  previous  class  had 
done,  but  the  results  were  much  better  in  every  line.  In  addition  to 
this  the  children  have  been  happier  and  more  enthusiastic  than  any 
other  class  I  have  ever  taught. 


REPORT  OF  THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING,  AT  ATLANTIC 
CITY,  N.  J^  FEBRUARY  26,  1918. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  by  the  chairman,  Ella 
Victoria  Dobbs,  assistant  professor  manual  arts,  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Topic  fob  Discussion. 

THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  BETWEBN-RECITATION  PERIOD. 

To  what  extent — 

Shall  its  occupations  be  definitely  outlined  by  the  teacher? 

Shall  it  allow  opportunity  for  projects  initiated  by  the  pupil? 

Shall  it  be  filled  with  applications  of  the  lesson  Just  taught? 

Shall  it  be  seat  work  or  shaU  it  aUow  projects  which  involve  moving 
about  the  room? 
What  ideal  shall  dominate  the  work  of  the  period? 

Is  it  necessary  only  that  the  pupils  may  be  profitably  occupied  while  the 
teacher  gives  attention  to  other  groups ;  or 

Is  a  period  of  free  activity  of  essential  value  in  the  child's  development? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  our  third  birthday.  We  were  organized 
in  Cincinnati  in  an  informal  way,  and  more  definitely  at  Detroit. 
Our  purpose  is  to  encourage  a  greater  use  of  activities  in  the  primary 
school,  greater  freedom  of  method  for  the  teacher,  and  a  closer  co- 
operation between  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
school.  We  all  know  that  there  has  been  and  still  is  a  gap  in  many 
places  between  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school, 
and  one  of  our  great  efforts  is  to  overcome  that  uncomfortable  situa- 
tion. The  way  in  which  we  hope  to  do  that  is  not  to  make  of  the 
primary  school  an  advanced  kindergarten,  but  to  carry  over  the  good 
things  of  the  kindergarten  into  the  primary  school. 

We  believe  it  is  not  well  for  little  children  of  six  to  be  set  down  in 
rows  of  wood  and  iron  seats  and  bidden  to  fold  their  hands,  face 
front,  look  at  the  teacher,  wait  for  the  teacher's  direction,  do  nothing 
except  as  the  teacher  bids  them,  and  reduce  themselves  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  a  very  close  likeness  to  those  wooden  and  iron  seats 
in  which  they  sit.  In  some  of  our  modem  schools  we  are  getting  a 
long  way  from  this,  but  in  many  of  our  schools  that  condition  still 
prevails. 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  the  masculine  element  this  morning,  be- 
cause I  take  it  you  are  nearly  all  superintendents.     Many  times 
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when  we  have  been  discussing  these  questions  among  ourselves  the 
remark  has  been  made,  ^'  Oh,  if  only  my  superintendent  were  present 
to  hear  this.  I  believe  all  these  things,  but  the  trouble  is  to  get  him 
to  move."  Of  course,  the  men  who  are  here  this  morning  are 
progressive  people,  who  are  moving  already;  but  will  you  please 
take  back  the  message  to  your  less  progressive  brothers  that  a^  good 
primary  school  is  not  one  in  which  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop;  it  is 
not  one  in  which  the  children  are  sitting  in  straight  rows  and  mind- 
ing the  teacher  all  the  time.  Other  elements  enter  in,  and  it  is  those 
elements  that  we  want  to  talk  about  this  morning. 

Last  year  in  our  discussion  it  was  suggested  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  study  this  very  important  between-recitation  period. 
We  have  been  at  a  little  loss  to  know  what  to  call  this  period.  We 
have  talked  about  "  busy  work,"  but  long  ago  we  discarded  that 
term.  It  is  not  usable  in  polite  society  any  more.  "  Seat  work " 
will  not  do,  either,  because  seat  work  means  sitting  still  and  doing 
what  you  are  told  to  do,  a  very  quiet,  passive,  sort  of  work.  Finally, 
to  cover  the  whole  field,  and  to  be  sure  to  include  all  the  elements  that 
ought  to  enter,  we  have  been  calling  it  the  "between-recitation 
period,"  which  means  all  of  the  time  in  which  the  child  is  not 
actually  taught  very  definitely  by  his  teacher,  and  of  that  period  we 
are  to  talk  this  morning.  ' ' 

There  is  one  more  feature  of  the  primary  council  to  which  I  would 
like  to  introduce  you  before  the  meeting  begins.  When  we  first 
organized  we  agreed  that  we  should  have  no  set  program,  but  that 
we  should  come  together  for  informal  discussion.  We  felt  that  it 
would  be  good  for  us  to  exchange  our  opinions,  one  with  the  other, 
and  in  that  way  really  come  to  know  what  we  believe.  Therefore, 
after  a  very  brief  introduction  of  these  topics,  the  meeting  will  be 
open  for  general  discussion. 

Miss  Faddis,  of  St.  Paul,  will  take  up  the  first  division  of  the 
first  question :  "  To  what  extent  shall  the  occupations  of  the  between- 
recitation  period  be  outlined  by  the  teacher?  " 

Miss  Faddis.  I  am  sure  that  those  of  us  who  read  these  questions 
and  reflect  upon  their  meaning  will  fall  into  a  reminiscent  state  of 
mind  and  compare  the  past  with  the  present.  Then,  as  we  view  some 
of  the  achievements  of  modem  education  and  compare  them  with 
our  childhood  experiences,  it  will  make  us  feel  that  we  want  to  go 
forward  with  an  optimistic  determination  to  spread  the  best  things 
we  know  over  a  constantly  increasing  territory. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  asking  teachers,  particularly  those 
taking  summer  courses,  to  recall  their  childhood  experiences  with 
the  materials  about  them  that  they  have  used  in  school  and  out  pf 
school.  Some  of  these  teachers  have  had  no  experience  and  others 
have  had  much.    The  purpose  of  these  questions  is,  of  course,  to  find 
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out  what  permanent  impressions  are  made  by  the  occupations  that 
involve  the  head  and  heart  and  the  valuation  that  the  teachers  put 
up<Hi  those  occupations.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  make  it  impossible 
for  any  teacher  of  children  to  say  "  Take  the  next  lesson,"  or,  "  Work 
all  the  examples  on  the  next  two  pages."  We  know  that  there  are 
still  many  teachers  who  went  to  school  25,  30,  35,  40  years,  and  even 
more  than  a  half  century  ago,  who. are  requiring  the  children  now 
in  their  charge,  these  boys  and  girls  to  do  the  same  things  that  they 
did  in  their  own  childhood.  They  say  they  have  no  time  for  any- 
thing else. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  educational  conditions  in  New  York 
State,  there  is  a  statement  that  there  are  3,000  teachers  in  the  rural 
districts  of  that  State  who  have  never  gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade, 
and  have  had  no  professional  training  whatever. 

Here  is  another  reason  why  the  traditional  practices  hold;  there 
could  not  be  anything  but  traditional  work  with  such  teachers. 

The  old  notion  that  the  acquisition  of  book  knowledge  is  the  all 
important  goal  is  still  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  drill  for  drill's 
sake,  for  reviews  without  a  glimpse  of  a  new  view,  and  for  depres- 
sion in  the  name  of  discipline.  We  wonder  how  anyone  who  knows 
what  education  is  can  look  into  the  faces  of  growing  girls  and  boys 
and  half  read  their  thoughts,  or  see  them  outdoors  at  play,  and  be 
willing  to  "  keep  school."  As  a  possible  explanation  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  old  practices  are  held,  I  have  often  thought  of  what 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  says  in  his  talk  on  self-realization,  that  the 
majority  of  people  in  life  use  life  as  the  artisan  uses  his  tools,  and 
only  a  small  proportion  use  it  in  a  creative  way  as  the  artist  does. 
The  artisan  may  be  sincere  and  diligent  and  fairly  skillful,  but  he  is 
imitative,  conventional,  and  devoid  of  creative  power;  while  the 
artist  is  free  and  constructive,  and  he  s«es  the  higher  possibilities 
in  the  material  which  he  commands.  He  discerns  new  meanings  and 
divines  unexpected  powers,  and  reveals  fresh  feeling,  and  he  gives 
the  familiar  and  the  commonplace  a  substantial  value  by  recombining 
it  and  reforming  it. 

Many  teachers  who  believe  that  learning  and  doing  go  together 
have  put  forth  great  efforts  to  make  their  schoolrooms  veritable  labo- 
ratories in  which  the  material  and  the  tools  used  prove  thai  experi- 
mentation has  an  important  place  in  all  of  their  plans.  One  of  these 
wise  teachers  of  first-grade  children  says  that  she  wants  her  chil- 
dren to  know  that  the  world  is  full  of  interesting  things  to  be 
done,  and  she  wants  tfiem  to  be  able  to  fill  their  time  with  good 
work  without  the  what  and  when  always  coming  from  somebody 
else.  This  teacher,  like  a  good  many  others,  feels  that  she  must  give 
especial  attention  to  the  " between-recitation  period"  work  in  the 
first  months  of  school  life  when  manipulation  of  material  and  the 
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educational  value  of  the  mental  activity  are  very  important,  because 
they  are  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  habits  for  later  study- 
This  teacher  and  many  others  proved  that  applications  abundant, 
numerous,  and  real,  take  the  place  of  much  drill. 

A  second-grade  teacher  who  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  good  part  of 
her  recitation  time  to  help  the  children  determine  what  they  shall  do 
in  the  next  period  is  apt  to  say  to  them,  "  I  think  you  can  do  harder 
problems  than  we  have  done  in  class  with  the  blocks."  The  blocks 
stay  in  sight  and  they  visualize.  They  look  at  them  and  find  out 
what  problems  they  can  make,  and  go  up  and  move  them  if  neces- 
sary. These  children  do  unusual  work  in  making  their  own  problems. 
The  blocks  stand  for  different  things  that  they  have  collected- 

Another  second-grade  teacher  says  that  children  may  have  a  good 
deal  of  choice  in  this  work,  and  that  they  may  do  the  tasks  in  the 
way  that  suits  them.  If  there  is  an  established  standard  in  the  room 
for  seat  work,  and  if  the  children  are  held  responsible  for  everything 
they  do,  the  children  compare  their  results  with  each  other  and 
express  their  judgments  with  eagerness. 

A  third-grade  teacher  feels  that  much  of  the  locational  geography 
may  be  taught  in  an  incidental  way-  The  globe  is  there  and  the 
children  locate  any  place  in  their  reading  lesson  and  in  the  stories 
they  have  heard.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  these  children  know 
about  directions;  usually  they  locate  in  relation  to  their  own  home 
environment. 

It  behooves  us  all  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  make  a  freer  atmosphere. 
I  went  into  a  room  a  few  years  ago  where  the  children  were  sitting 
in  straight  rows.  I  was  examining  the  lower  grades  in  phonics,  and 
was  giving  exercises  to  test  the  children,  or  asking  the  teacher  to  do 
so.  In  this  case  the  teacher  thought  the  exercise  would  be  more 
orthodox  if  she  gave  it,  so  she  called  the  children  up  to  the  board,  and 
when  they  were  there  in  a  straight  row  she  told  them  to  do  just  what 
they  were  told  to  do.  Then  she  began  using  the  phonic  "  im,"  and 
they  said  "grim,  prim,"  etc.,  and  then  took  their  seats;  I  could  not 
bear  to  leave  the  room  without  finding  out  whether  these  children 
could  be  anything  but  grim  and  prim,  so  I  began  to  talk  to  them 
about  the  sounds  I  heard  on  my  way  to  school  that  morning,  and 
about  the  chickens.  I  did  not  have  a  sound  of  response  when  I  asked 
them  if  they  had  chickens  at  home,  and  finally  I  said,  "  You  know 
what  chickens  say,  don't  you?"  There  was  no  response,  and  the 
teacher  said,  "They  do  not;  they  have  not  been  informed." 

I  want  to  ask  all  of  you  to  encourage  a  freer  atmosphere,  to  induce 
the  teacher  to  think  first  of  the  children,  and  to  realize  that  book 
learning  is  not  the  all-important  thing,  but  that  experience  is  most 
worth  while. 
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Miss  Hanckel.  When  I  looked  at  the  first  question  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  what  extent  stiffness  and  formality  would 
follow  if  the  teacher  definitely  outlines  the  occupations.  Of  course, 
I  believe  that  she  should  let  the  children  know  definitely  what  they 
are  going  to  do,  or  the  children  will  definitely  tell  her  what  they  are 
going  to  do;  but  I  do  not  want  it  outlined  so  definitely  that  the  chil- 
dren are  not  given  some  independence  and  freedom  in  what  they  are 
doing;  and  that  suggests  the  second  division  of  the  topic;  that  is  to 
say,  the  projects  should  be  initiated  by  the  pupils  in  9  cases  out  of 
10.  I  have  found  many  teachers  rather  autocratic  and  no  democracy 
at  all  in  their  schoolrooms.  Such  a  teacher  would  have  the  board 
covered  with  figures,  and  the  children  would  be  set  down  either  to 
study  a  lesson  or  else  to  manipulate  those  figures.  I  did  not  like 
that,  but  the  poor  teachers  had  no  material  for  handling,  so  I  said, 
"  If  we  must  have  formal  subjects,  at  least  let  us  put  a  little  liveliness 
in  them."  I  said  to  the  children,  "  You  know  what  a  table  is,  don't 
you?  You  know  the  second  table  and  the  fourth  table? "  and  they 
answered,  "  Yes."  I  said, "  Let  me  see  if  there  is  a  child  here  who  can 
arrange  them  five  different  ways."  I'hose  children  began  to  take 
notice,  and  although  I  had  thought  only  of  writing  them  five  dif- 
ferent ways,  the  children  themselves  thought  of  14  different  ways  of 
writing  them.  Before  that  they  hated  tables,  but  by  such  methods 
we  have  gotten  them  to  teach  themselves  in  formal  subjects,  and  I 
think  that  is  far  more  valuable  than  having  the  teacher  drill  them. 

As  to  the  projects,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  young  teachers  to  find 
out  where  they  can  find  materials.  For  instance,  if  the  window  box 
from  last  year  is  somewhat  stained,  when  the  children  look  around 
in  the  springtime  to  see  what  they  can  do  for  the  room,  the  project 
they  choose  may  be  the  painting  of  those  window  boxes.  It  would 
never  do,  of  course,  £b  get  paint  all  over  themselves,  so  the  children 
may  then  decide  they  must  make  aprons  with  which  to  cover  them- 
selves. We  always  have  plenty  of  newspapers  on  hand,  so  the  chil- 
dren may  cut  their  own  patterns.  From  the  project  comes  the  plan- 
ning, done  by  the  children,  and  the  executing,  done  by  the  children, 
too.  Then,  when  they  get  through  we  say,  "  Do  you  think  that  is  a 
good  apron?"  and  the  children  judge  as  to  whether  it  will  drop 
off  or  whether  it  will  stick  on ;  that  leads  to  the  invention  of  some 
remarkable  fastenings.  So  I  think  that  the  project  should  be  initiated 
by  the  children,  and  the  children  should  be  taught  only  where  they 
show  that  they  xjan  not  execute  without  some  suggestion. 

Miss  Brady.  "  Shall  the  period  be  filled  with  applications  of  the 
lesson  just  taught?"  Filled?  No;  decidedly  not.  Not  filled;  but, 
"  Shall  there  be  any  application  of  the  work  of  the  regular  school- 
room?" Yes.  In  our  large  city  schools,  where  in  one  room  after 
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another  you  will  find  two  groups  of  25  to  80  children,  making  from 
60  to  60  in  a  room,  with  one  little  teacher  from  9  o'clock  until  3.30, 
some  things  are  apt  to  be  done  that  are  not  ideal.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this,  there  is  opportunity  for  freedom  and  for  the  exercise  of  initia- 
tive; the  seat- work  period  should  not  be  filled  by  an  assigned  task. 
Time  should  be  left,  and  considerable  time  left,  for  what  we  call  the 
self -chosen  task.    There  should  be  some  of  both. 

It  is  common  in  primary  schoolrooms  to-day  to  find  a  class  of  chil- 
dren not  reciting,  but  moving  about  the  room,  disturbing  nobody. 
They  have  finished  the  work  assigned  by  the  teacher.  You  will  find 
some  at  blackboards  writing,  drawing,  and  doing  some  work  they 
choose  to  do  in  arithmetic,  perhaps  two  working  together  or  indi- 
viduals may  be  working  alone.  You  will  find  others  at  a  shelf  or 
table  on  which  have  been  gathered  a  number  of  miscellaneous  books, 
selecting  the  books  to  read  and  going  off  with  them;  two  may  be 
looking  on  together,  disturbing  nobody.  You  will  find  children  in 
the  lowest  primary  rooms  going  to  a  shelf  on  which  have  been 
gathered  inexpensive  toys — ^a  doll,  games,  puzzles,  or  a  printing  out- 
fit. Another  group  may  be  at  the  sand  table.  A  number  may  be 
working  with  scissors  and  paste — about  the  only  material  most  of  us 
have — ^making  things  to  use  on  the  sand  table  or  making  furniture 
for  a  doll  house.  That  kind  of  work  gives  opportunity  for  freedom 
and  initiative. 

We  are  not  working  under  ideal  conditions  yet  and  we  can  not 
do  yet  all  the  things  we  know  to  be  the  ideal  things. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  first  sent  out  our  statement  concerning 
the  organization  of  the  council  and  asked  teachers  over  the  country  to 
express  their  opinions  as  to  what  work  should  be  attempted,  the  first 
answer  that  came  back  was,  "  We  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
ideals  of  the  council,  but  how  can  we  have  more  activity  in  the  pri- 
mary school  as  long  as  we  have  such  large  numbers  for  one  teacher? 
Will  you  not  ask  the  primary  council  to  speak  long  and  loud  for  a 
reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  children  in  first  and  second  grade 
classes?"  Will  everybody  please  take  that  message  home  to  the 
superintendent  who  is  not  here  to-day  and  does  not  realize  that  be- 
cause the  children  are  little  the  teacher  can  not  manage  twice  as 
many  of  them? 

In  sending  out  the  outline  for  this  discussion  we  asked,  "  If  you 
can  not  be  present,  please  send  your  answers  to  these  questions  to 
the  chairman."  One  of  the  letters  received  began  this  way :  "  I  have 
been  teaching  primary  classes  for  32  years.  In  all  that  time  I  have 
never  had  less  than  50  pupils  in  my  class  and  have  often  had  over  60. 
If  I  had  had  an  ideal  enrollment,  probably  my  methods  would  have 
been  different." 
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I  wonder  if  one  of  the  things  that  we  shall  learn  from  the  war  will 
be  the  conservation  of  children  and  better  care  of  them  in  the  pri- 
mary school,  so  that  when  we  begin  to  discuss  a  question  of  this  sort 
teacher  after  teacher  will  not  have  to  say  to  us,  "  We  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  under  the  conditions."  Is  not  this  American  Republic 
able  to  educate  its  little  children?  If  we  can  raise  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  for  making  munitions  and  for  the  relief  of  our 
wounded  soldiers,  can  we  not  make  this  need  so  plain  to  our  peo- 
ple that  they  will  find  the  money  for  it  also? 

"Shall  it  be  seat  work  or  shall  it  allow  projects  which  involve 
moving  about  the  room?"  Of  course,  that  question  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  niunber  of  pupils  in  the  room.  Miss  Gail  Calmerton, 
supervisor  of  primary  and  kindergarten  education  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  will  speak  to  us  on  this  point. 

Miss  Calmerton.  I  hope  that  there  are  many  principals  here  as 
well  as  superintendents,  because  the  supervisor  certainly  needs  part- 
nership with  the  principal.  A  teacher  can  do  much,  but  there  is  much 
more  that  she  can  not  do  unless  she  has  the  moral  support  of  her 
principal  as  well  as  her  supervisor  and  superintendent. 

Why  should  the  child  not  move  about  after  he  has  completed  his 
work?  He  might  be  at  the  board  an  entire  period;  he  might  be  at 
the  sand  table;  he  might  be  out  in  his  garden;  he  might  be  at  the 
library  table;  or  he  might  be  in  a  play  corner;  but  if  he  must  stay 
there  during  an  entire  period  he  will  not  be  able  to  use  his  initiative 
when  he  has  completed  the  assignment.  I  think  of  the  thrill  that 
went  through  the  United  States  when  we  heard  that  the  first  gun 
had  been  fired  at  the  enemy,  and  in  Indiana  we  were  proud  because 
it  came  from  a  red-headed  gunner  from  South  Bend.  If  the  assign- 
ment for  these  gunners  had  been  made  as  a  lesson  is  assigned,  that 
young  man  would  probably  not  have  fired  the  first  gun.  He  used 
his  initiative.  The  assignment  was  specific  but  in  carrying  out  the 
assignment  he  had  liberty  of  action. 

I  want  to  tell  another  story.  One  of  our  reporters  who  was  in 
Europe  when  the  war  began  said  that,  as  he  stood  at  the  front 
and  beheld  that  mass  of  German  soldiers  moving  as  one  man 
down  through  Belgium,  he  looked  at  their  faces,  and  saw  that  all 
seemed  to  have  the  same  expression,  like  dumb,  driven  cattle. 
Then  he  said,  "This  blind,  unthinking  obedience  has  not  come  about 
in  a  day.  This  ability  to  move  a  mass  of  men  like  so  many  cattle 
has  not  come  about  in  a  day.  We  must  look  back  to  the  German 
school  to  see  the  reason  for  it."  We  can  not  begin  too  young.  We 
can  not  begin  when  a  chOd  is  14  to  give  him  the  habit  of  using  initia- 
tive. Away  down  in  the  kindergarten  is  the  time  to  begin,  when  we 
first  have  the  children  in  school.    The  reporter  said :  "  You  know  in 
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the  Grerman  schools  the  knapsack  (the  school  satchel)  is  strapped  on 
the  back  of  the  child  so  that  he  will  become  accustomed  to  carrying 
that  knapsack,  and  he  feels  very  proud,  because  he  is  like  his  soldier 
father.  Then  when  he  goes  to  school,  instead  of  playing  pull-away 
and  games  of  that  kind  in  which  initiative  may  be  allowed,  he  simply 
marches  a  great  deal  of  the  free  recess  time  under  the  direction  of 
a  man  teacner.'' 

Do  we  want  our  children  to  grow  up  and  do  the  will  of  others? 
Why,  a  slave  is  a  person  who  does  the  will  of  another.  Poor  Russia 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  her  liberty.  Why?  Because  she  has 
never  had  liberty  before.  Individuals  have  never  had  it ;  they  have 
had  to  stay  put  somewhere  according  to  the  direction  of  others. 
They  have  great  love  for  liberty,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  it. 
They  think  that  liberty  is  merely  license.  And  that  is  the  condition 
we  must  avoid  in  the  schoolroom  by  giving  our  children  a  full  meas- 
ure of  liberty  and  teaching  them  how  to  use  it. 

Everyone  here,  I  think,  has  spoken  about  the  great  numbers  in  the 
primary  room.  Superintendents  and  college  men  are  apt  to  feel  that 
we  can  handle  as  large  classes  in  the  primary  grades — even  larger, 
they  think — as  in  the  upper  grades.  Now,  the  baby  in  arms  has  to 
be  carried  around  by  its  mother.  It  requires  constant  attention.  The 
little  one  of  2  or  3  requires  somewhat  less.  "When  th6y  get  a  little 
older  they  require  still  less  attention;  but  the  little  children  in  the 
primary  rooms  can  not  button  or  lace  a.  shoe ;  they  can  not  make  a 
knot.  To  say  that  we  can  teach  as  many  or  more  in  the  primary 
grades  as  can  be  taught  in  the  upper  grades  is  beyond  comprehension. 
We  ought  not  to  think  for  one  minute  that  it  can  be  done.  Instead 
of  herding  our  children  in  masses  and  putting  35  to  40  into  one  grade, 
we  should  remember  that  the  younger  a  child  is,  the  more  help  he 
needs. 

To  permit  a  child  to  use  initiative  does  not  mean  that  he  is  to  be 
left  to  do  just  what  he  wants  to  do;  that  he  is  to  run  around  aim- 
lessly; that  he  is  to  be  as  noisy  as  he  pleases;  that  he  is  to  flit  here 
and  flit  there  like  a  butterfly,  and  grow  up  lacking  in  concentration. 
No ;  instead  of  a  butterfly  he  should  be  like  the  busy  bee.  The  bee  is 
busy  all  day  long.  He  has  no  time  to  waste.  The  boy  who  is  a  busy 
bee  has  no  time  to  be  noisy  because  he  is  interested,  and  when  he 
does  a  thing  he  goes  straight  to  the  point.  If  he  is  going  over  to  a 
table  to  get  something,  he  makes  a  bee  line  there  and  he  comes  back. 
He  has  an  object  in  view,  and  he  is  not  aimlessly  flitting  and  lacking 
in  concentration. 

If  the  child  feels  free,  he  will  think  leas  of  the  subject  matter  and 
more  of  what  he  wants  to  do.  You  know  that  Froebel  soon  found 
that  his  ideas  could  not  be  carried  out  in  Prussia.   The  Prussian  Gov- 
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eminent  saw  that  any  plan  that  allowed  initiative  in  the  children 
would  never  do  in  their  military  form  of  government,  and  Froebel 
had  to  go  to  Switzerland  to  work  out  his  ideas. 

Then  another  objectionable  thing  is  uniformity.  Everyone  doing 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  discourages 
leadership.  What  are  we  going  to  do  to  train  for  leadership  ?  We 
should  encourage  departure  from  imiformity,  instead  of  thinking 
that  there  is  merit  in  it.  The  merit  is  not  in  uniformity,  but  in  the 
system  which  allows  liberty  with  a  purpose,  a  goal. 

The  assignment,  then,  should  be  specific,  so  specific  that  every  little 
one,  no  matter  how  slow  his  thinking,  knows  his  purpose.  The  assign- 
ment need  not  be  given  by  the  teacher.  Sopieone  said  that  in  9 
cases  out  of  10  it  is  worked  out  by  the  child,  possibly  with  the  teacher's 
help.  But  in  working  out  this  assignment  there  should  be  great 
freedom.  Someone  may  want  to  work  it  out  on  the  sand  table ;  some- 
one may  want  to  do  some  work  at  the  library  table;  and  so  on.  It 
would  depend  upon  the  child. 

A  great  danger,  when  we  are  trying  to  allow  liberty,  which  is  not 
license,  comes  in  day  dreaming.  No  one  plan  is  sufficient  always  to 
avoid  it.  If  we  were  trying  to  make  machine  operators,  and  if  every- 
thing were  to  be  the  same  day  after  day,  we  would  need  nothing  but 
machine  operators  and  one  plan  would  answer.  In  giving  an  assign- 
ment to  the  children,  in  order  that  they  may  know  what  they  are  going 
to  do,  your  assignment  may  be  "  Find  the  reading  that  you  would  like 
to  do."  Let  them  go  over  to  a  table  and  find  the  books  that  they  would 
like.  We  are  past  the  time  when  everybody  must  read  the  same  book 
at  the  same  time. 

So  I  should  say  that  the  school  is  a  busy  hive  of  free  little  people,  that 
the  assignments  should  be  specific,  but  in  carrying  out  the  assignments 
give  as  much  liberty  as  practicable  under  our  conditions,  which  are 
not  ideal,  but  are  working  toward  the  ideal.  If  we  never  try  pro- 
gressive methods  in  unideal  conditions,  we  shall  never  attain  the  ideal 
conditions. 

Miss  Leighton.  May  I  have  one  minute  to  give  the  teachers  a  few 
words  on  what  was  said  in  Chicago.  I  am  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  citizenship  in  elementary  schools  for  the  National  Security 
League  and  have  been  released  from  the  Passaic  public  schools  by 
the  board  of  education  to  help  the  teachers.  I  want  to  show  that  a 
primary-school  teacher  out  West  did  something  which  Bainbridge 
Colby  said  is  the  most  helpful  thing  any  teacher  has  done  for  the 
Government.  The  teacher  wrote  on  the  board,  "  Our  country  needs 
ships,"  and  the  children  themselves  of  their  own  initiative  went  to 
work.  They  made  ships  that  day,  they  drew  ships,  they  cut  ships, 
they  molded  ships,  and  they  went  home  with  the  thought  to  their 
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people  that  our  country  needs  ships.  When  Mr.  Colby  heard  that 
in  Chicago  he  said,  "  Splendid ;  if  the  primary  teachers  could  only 
take  one  thought  at  a  time  from  the  Government,  emphasize  that 
one  day  at  a  time,  and  let  that  message  go  out  to  our  people,  the 
little  children  would  be  helping  the  Government  in  the  best  possible 
way."  I  want  to  ask  you  teachers  to  let  all  your  war  work  be  con- 
structive and  not  destructive.  If  we  can  help  you  in  any  way,  call 
on  the  National  Security  League,  which  is  helping  the  National 
Council  for  Defense,  and  we  will  give  you  all  the  material  and  all 
the  help  that  we  can  possibly  give.  The  last  word  is,  constructive 
work,  not  destructive  war  work.  No  making  of  guns  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  the  making  of  the  things  that  are  helpful. 

The  Chairman.  Not  so  very  long  ago  a  group  of  teachers  were 
discussing  this  between-recitation  period  and  the  idea  of  busy  work 
or  seat  work,  and  the  question  was  asked,  "Why  do  we  have  it? " 
"  Oh,  it  is  necessary."  "  Well,  why  is  it  necessary?  Is  it  necessary 
for  the  teacher  or  is  it  necessary  for  the  child  ?  "  "  Oh,  it  is  necessary 
because  the  teacher  has  so  many  things  to  do."  And  that  seemed 
to  be  the  idea.  For  that  reason  we  have  brought  to  you  this  ques- 
tion :  "  What  ideal  shall  dominate  the  work  of  the  period  ? "  Is  it 
necessary  only  that  pupils  shall  be  profitably  occupied  while  the 
teacher  gives  attention  to  other  groups,  or  is  a  period  of  free  activity 
of  essential  value  to  the  child's  development? 

Miss  Annie  E.  Moore  (Teachers'  College,  New  York  City).  I 
could  not  resist  placing  that  word  "only"  in  another  position  in 
this  statement.  As  the  topic  reads  it  is  this:  "Is  it  necessary  only 
that  the  pupils  may  be  profitably  occupied  while  the  teacher  gives 
attention  to  other  groups?"  I  could  not  resist  taking  the  "only" 
out  and  making  it  read  this  way :  "  Is  it  necessary  that  the  pupils 
may  be  profitably  occupied  only  while  the  teacher  gives  attention 
to  other  groups? " 

I  think  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  inquire  whether  the  children 
are  always  the  most  profitably  occupied  when  the  teacher  is  giving 
them  her  strict  and  undivided  attention.  I  think  also  that  we  ought 
to  ask  always,  not,  "  Are  the  children  simply  profitably  occupied," 
but  "Are  they  the  most  profitably  occupied?"  Now,  with  the  free 
organization  that  we  have  heard  so  much  about  this  morning,  this 
matter  of  children  choosing  what  they  shall  do  implies  a  great  deal 
of  individuality.  It  implies  tha^  all  the  children  may  not  be  doing 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  Things  look  ragged  when  you  go 
into  a  schoolroom  and  see  here  and  there  children  who  appear  to 
be  doing  nothing.  In  my  experience  I  have  never  gone  into  that  sort 
of  a  schoolroom  without  occasionally  seeing  one  or  two  children  who 
were  apparently  wasting  their  time.    That  is,  the  children  were  not 
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doing  anythdng  very  much.  But  you  go  into  a  schoolroom  organized 
on  the  old  plan,  in  which  there  was  one  group  out  with  the  teacher, 
apparently  very  closely  concentrated  upon  the  lesson  in  hand,  the 
recitation,  as  we  choose  to  call  it;  and  you  see  other  little  children 
sitting  quietly  at  the  seats,  all  doing  the  same  thing,  and  your  snap 
judgment  would  be  that  those  children  were  all  profitably  occupied. 
The  probability  is  that  in  both  groups  there  would  be  a  consider- 
able number  of  children  who  were  not  profitably  occupied.  It  shows 
up  more  clearly  in  the  free  organization.  You  can  spot  the  idle 
child  more  readily  when  children  are  busy  in  groups — some  groups 
very  busy,  very  much  concentrated  on  what  they  are  doing.  I  merely 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  must  get  down  beneath  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  to  know  whether  the  child  is  really  doing  any- 
thing that  is  worth  while. 

I  went  into  a  classroom  of  a  teacher  who  is  a  very  strong  primary 
teacher,  whose  work  is  very  much  above  the  average  standard;  but 
she  had  the  same  difficulty  that  almost  all  primary  teachers  ex- 
perience of  keeping  the  children  profitably  occupied.  In  Che  group 
that  was  not  working  with  her — and  their  exercise  was  one  that  was 
also  above  the  average  of  the  old  type  of  seat  work — ^there  was  one 
little  boy  who  worked  more  rapidly  than  the  other  children  and 
finished  what  had  been  given  him  to  do.  There  was  nothing  else. 
The  room  was  not  equipped  so  the  child  could  go  and  get  something 
else  that  was  profitable  and  interesting  to  do,  and  he  got  into  mis- 
chief. The  teacher  turned  to  him  and  said,  "Have  you  finished 
your  work?" — ^the  assignment;  we  have  been  speaking  of  assign- 
ments this  morning.  He  said  that  he  had.  "  Well,"  the  teacher  said, 
"it  wouldn't  hurt  you  to  do  it  again,  would  it?"  showing  clearly 
that  all  she  wanted  was  that  the  child  keep  busy,  doing  something, 
whether  it  was  profitable  to  do  it  over  again  or  not. 

I  think  that  Miss  Dobbs  has  outlined  the  evolution  in  the  tqpic  that 
we  have  been  working  on  for  three  years.  She  indicated  an  evolution 
-in  her  statement  of  it.  I  think  we  must  take  another  big  step  in  that 
evolution  and  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  the  between-recitation  period.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  too  many  periods,  and  we  have  entirely  too 
many  recitations.  Our  program  is  so  chopped  up  that  the  child  has 
not  time  te  get  started  in  anything  that  is  profitable,  either  with  the 
teacher  or  without  the  teacher,  and  to  keep  at  it  long  enough  to  prove 
that  he  can  do  something  in  it.  We  must  think  more  of  the  work  of 
the  day,  we  must  think  of  it  as  a  day's  work,  all  of  us  together,  some- 
times working  in  small  groups,  sometimes  working  in  large  groups, 
sometimes  working  with  the  teacher,  sometimes  working  without  the 
teacher,  sometimes  one  or  two  children  working  in  the  hall  on  some- 
thing they  are  going  to  bring  in  after  a  while  and  do  in  the  class ;  but 
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think  of  it  as  the  dmy's  work.  Here  again  we  are  constantly  appeal- 
ing to  the  people  in  the  audience  who  are  not  plain  primary  teadiers. 
Here  again  the  teacher  needs  help  from  a  higher  authority  in  the  sys- 
tem in  getting  rid  of  this  little  chopped-up  program,  10  minutes  for 
this  and  It)  minutes  for  that,  and  10  minutes  for  the  next  thing. 

I  have  the  utmost  sympathy  for  the  teacher  who  has  the  50  or  60 
children,  and  it  is  folly  for  us  to  recommend  the  same  kind  of  oigani- 
zation  for  a  primary  classroom  in  which  there  are  50  or  60  children 
that  we  would  recommend,  and  could  say  absolutely  that  it  could  be 
worked  out  successfully  with  a  class  of  25  or  30  children.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  more  than  1  out  of  100  classroom  teachers  are  doing 
the  best  that  can  be  done  even  with  the  conditions  as  they  are.  We 
have  said  several  times  this  morning  that  the  teacher  is  doing  the 
best  she  can.  Doubtless  individuals  are,  but  there  are  many  places  in 
the  country  where  even  with  a  larger  number  of  children  than  they 
ought  ever  to  put  into  the  hands  of  one  teacher  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  day's  work  would  make  it  possible  to  give  a  great  deal 
more  of  free  activity. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  in  southern  California,  and  there,  with  that 
wonderful  climate,  that  wonderful  out  of  doors,  those  splendid  school 
buildings — I  have  never  seen  such  school  buildings  as  they  have  in 
southern  California — they  are  not  using  that  out  of  doors.  In  fact, 
I  found  only  a  very  few  schools  there  in  which  they  seemed  to  think 
it  possible  to  turn  a  group  of  children  into  the  open  unless  the  teacher 
could  go  along  with  them.  Let  us  get  the  idea  of  breaking  up  that 
class  of  50  children  into  groups,  some  of  whom  might  go  out  of  doors 
and  play  if  they  could  do  no  better.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
they  could  not  go  out  and  work  in  the  garden,  could  not  go  out  and 
do  something  in  the  sand  box  out  of  doors,  unless  all  went  together 
with  the  teacher.  We  are  not  all  doing  the  best  we  can  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  are  working. 

This  free  period,  it  seems  to  me,  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
child's  development.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  keeping  him 
occupied,  because  it  is  during  this  free  period  that  the  child's  own 
purposes  have  a  chance  to  arise.  Purposes  can  not  arise,  they  can 
not  come  to  the  surface,  unless  there  is  a  degree  of  freedom  that  will 
permit  the  child  to  use  those  materials  in  some  way  that  is  different 
from  the  way  any  one  teacher  would  think  of  working  out. 

We  can  not  work  out  exactly  the  best  uses  of  clay  for  all  of  the 
children.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  a  first-grade  room  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  clay  work  I  have  ever  seen.  I  would  not  believe 
three  or  four  years  ago,  before  this  experimental  work  started,  that 
first-grade  children  could  do  the  work  those  children  did.  They 
worked  individually,  each  on  his  own  project.    No  teacher  indicated 
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or  assigned  the  work  to  be  done  with  that  clay,  and  wonderful  things 
came  out.  I  saw  the  children  working,  and  I  know  exactly  how 
they  did  it;  it  was  absolutely  their  own  conception  and  it  was 
their  work.  As  the  finished  work  stood  on  the  shelf,  hardened 
with  the  beautiful  colors  the  children  had  given  it,  it  looked  like 
majolica.  It  was  artistic,  creative  work,  and  it  was  done  because 
the  children  had  had  not  10  minutes  or  16  minutes,  but  their  periods 
out  of  recitation  had  been  brought  together  so  that  they  could 
have  50  minutes  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Consequently,  more  had  been 
done  and  it  had  a  unity  and  a  variety  about  it  that  we  do  not  see 
when  the  children  all  model  the  same  thing.  Out  of  that  free  period 
their  plans  and  purposes  had  arisen. 

It  is  only  by  having  this  free  period  that  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
children  will  be  left  alone  for  a  little  while.  Even  the  teachers,  who 
most  earnestly  desire  to  give  the  children  an  opportunity  for  better 
expression  of  themselves  and  more  opportunity  for  their  own  indi- 
viduality to  arise,  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  often  hard  to  restrain 
themselves  from  interfering  when  they  ought  not  to  interfere  and 
to  allow  a  child  to  go  on  working  out  his  own  little  scheme.  It  is 
only  by  giving  this  longer  period,  in  which  the  children  may  choose 
what  they  shall  do,  that  we  can  provide  for  all  types  of  children. 
All  of  you  who  have  done  advanced  work  in  education  know  how 
great  is  the  variation  in  individuals,  and  it  is  only  by  giving  such 
opportunity  that  the  various  types  and  temperaments  have  a  chance 
to  assert  themselves. 

I  visited  a  first-grade  room  a  few  days  ago  during  the  free  period. 
The  whole  day  was  relatively  free  as  compared  to  the  old  classroom 
organization,  but  this  was  the  time  when  for  50  minutes  the  children 
were  at  liberty  to  choose  what  they  would  do.  The  room  was  well 
equipped  with  material  from  which  to  choose.  It  was  provided  with 
lockers,  so  that  each  child  would  know  where  to  get  his  own  materials 
and  also  the  materials  that  belonged  to  the  class  as  a  whole.  Two 
or  three  little  girls  were  sitting  at  a  table.  One  was  finishing  a 
charming  little  tea  set  which  she  had  modeled.  It  was  a  project  that 
had  been  going  on  for  days  with  that  child,  until  now  she  had  four 
or  five  pieces  finished,  and  she  was  coloring  them.  Another  little 
girl  was  working  on  the  typewriter,  getting  some  captions  ready  for 
pictures  that  had  been  put  on  the  wall.  She  was  working  on  the 
typewriter  for  first-grade  work,  set  with  unusually  large  type.  One 
little  boy  was  working  in  his  shop.  He  was  off  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  where  there  was  a  workbench,  and  he  worked  for  the  whole  50 
minutes.    Another  boy  was  coloring  his  cannon. 

Three  little  boys  were  working  on  an  aeroplane.  It  had  been  the 
conception  of  one  of  the  children;  the  others  had  joined  him.    He 
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had  started  it  at  home  and  brought  it  to  schooL  Different  sogges- 
tions  had  been  made  until  this  aeroplane  had  reached  marvelous  pro- 
portions. The  serious  problem  was  how  to  get  it  to  fly.  Some  of 
rhem  had  seen  a  marionette  show  a  week  or  two  before  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  operating  it  by  means  of  strings  and  wires,  so  they  strung 
a  pulley  up  in  one  comer  and  attached  another  pulley  low  dowiu 
The  day  before,  it  seemed,  they  had  used  some  cruder  method  and 
there  had  been  an  accident.  The  aeroplane  fell  down  and  hit  a  little 
boy  on  the  head.  They  decided  then  to  have  a  danger  sign,  so  when 
they  started  the  aeroplane  one  little  boy  got  a  sign  that  said  ^  Dan- 
ger "  and  put  it  on  a  stick  and  stood  with  it  in  the  most  dangerous 
situation.  The  little  girls  working  on  their  tea  set  were  absolutely 
oblivious,  except  that  when  the  boy  came  out  with  the  danger  sign 
they  moved  their  table  a  little  farther  away  and  went  on  with  their 
work. 

Can  you  conceive  of  any  greater  activity  than  an  aeroplane  flight 
in  a  schoolroom  ?  No  reading  was  going  on  at  this  time,  although  it 
did  occur  later  in  the  morning.  The  project  itself  would  never  have 
arisen  if  there  had  not  been  a  free  period.  It  was  just  in  the  day's 
work. 

The  word  "ideal"  is  used  here.  What  ideal  shall  dominate  the 
work  of  the  period?  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  ideals  is  the 
greater  faith  in  the  children.  We  have  been  afraid  of  our  children. 
We  have  been  afraid  of  little  6-year-olds;  afraid  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  initiate  things.  We  talk  about  it  a  great  deal,  but 
we  are  afraid  to  let  them  do  it  half  the  time. 

Our  ideal  will  be  better  equipment.  We  must  have  something 
more  than  sticks  and  shoe  pegs  and  toothpicks  and  tablets  and  pen- 
cils in  our  classrooms.  If  it  is  going  to  be  a  workroom,  we  must 
have  more  things.  It  does  not  have  to  be  extravagant  equipment, 
either.  We  must  remember  that  we  are  not  only  training  for 
initiative  and  training  for  leadership;  we  are  also  training  for  co- 
operation. When  we  break  up  these  artificial  groups  which  we 
have  formed  we  must  lead  the  children  into  forming  other  groups 
for  themselves,  and  they  will  do  it. 

Do  you  know  how  little  freedom  primary  children  have  in  our 
schools  the  country  over?  By  actual  time  measurement  it  has  been 
discovered  that  in  12  leading  cities  in  this  country  the  average  time 
in  118  first  grades  when  those  children  may  speak  freely  in  actual 
conversation,  using  language  in  the  natural  everyday  fashion,  is 
less  than  five  minutes  in  two  hours,  and  out  of  the  118,  79  have 
either  absolutely  not  one  minute  for  that  kind  of  oral  expression  or 
have  somewhere  about  two  or  three  minutes  for  40  or  50  children. 

Miss  Abbie  IjOuise  Day  (Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio).  I  want  to 
take  up  for  a  moment  or  two  the  impossibility  of  having  free  work 
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in  our  classrooms  as  they  now  exist.  I  was  asked  recently  to  inspect 
a  small  system  of  schools,  to  see  what  was  needed.  In  room  after 
room,  from  first  grade  to  the  eighth,  there  were  as  many  seats 
screwed  to  the  floor  as  could  be  screwed  down  and  allow  the  chil- 
dren the  number  of  square  feet>per  child,  the  amount  of  fresh 
air,  and  the  amount  of  light  required)  by  law.  We  have  very  beau- 
tiful buildings  all  over  this  country  hi  which  the  only  space  left  for 
children  to  move  about  is  between  the  desks  and  perhaps  a  little  up 
in  front  around  the  teacher's  desk-  There  is  no  equipment,  no  wall 
cupboards  down  low  to  which  the  children  can  go  and  get  material 
in  the  manner  described  by  Miss  Moore.  There  are  no  drop-leaf 
tables  screwed  to  the  walls.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  children  to 
stand  and  work,  because  if  they  stand  in  the  aisle  they  are  in  the 
way  of  children  passing,  and  if  they  «tand  by  the  desk  their  legs 
are  cramped.  People  who  have  been  studying  hygiene  tell  us  that 
6-year-old  children  should  be  on  their  feet  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  time.  What  opportunity  is  there  in  the  average  first- 
grade  room  for  children  to  be  on  their  feet  one-half  of  the  time, 
except  at  the  blackboard  or  in  the  aisles? 

We  have  failed  to  realize  that  you  and  I  are  now  uncomfortable 
from  sitting  in  these  chairs.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  enjoy  sit- 
ting in  the  same  sort  of  chair  all  day  long  and  in  the  same  place, 
with  our  hands  folded.  I  should  like  you  to  try  that  for  a  little 
while.  I  have  been  with  principal  after  principal  and  superintend- 
ent after  superintendent  whose  ideal  classroom  is  the  rigid  row. 
A  whole  row  stands  and  sits  properly,  and  the  whole  class  turns, 
marches  to  the  board,  and  hears,  "  Don't  pick  up  a  piece  of  chalk, 
Johnny,  until  I  tell  you."  I  have  yet  to  find  more  than  three  men 
in  the  school  business  to  whom  the  ideal  of  school  order  and  school 
discipline  and  school  activity  is  not  just  that  state  of  affairs.  That 
is  true  not  of  the  men  alone;  it  is  so  with  most  of  the  supervisors. 
They  like  to  have  a  "  nice-looking  "  school. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  the  children  liberty,  the  first  step  is  to 
give  the  teachers  freedom.  Our  courses  of  study  are  dictated.  Our 
time  spaces  and  the  study  time  given  to  the  different  subjects  dur- 
ing the  week  are  dictated.  If  there  is  anything  more  autocratic 
than  a  public-school  system,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  The  first 
thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  teachers  together.  If  you  h*ive  a 
teacher  who  still  wants  to  have  children  sitting  in  rows  and  rising 
and  standing  together,  and  you  can  not  get  her  to  see  that  things 
will  be  very  much  better  if  she  will  get  into  that  classroom  a  real 
democratic  spirit,  then  let  her  go  on.  You  would  not  be  democratic 
if  you  compel  her  to  have  a  free  school,  and  you  are  not  democratic 
when  you  compel  her  to  have  the  rigid  school  when  she  would  like 
to  have  a  free  one. 
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A  superintendent  said  to  me:  "Oh,  the  State  law  doesn't  allow 
free  desks,  and  it  is  against  the  fire  laws  to  have  movable  furniture 
in  the  room."  If  it  is  the  State  law  that  children  must  be  forced  to 
sit  in  these  seats  fastened  down  in  rows,  it  is  time  to  call  upon  the 
legislature  to  change  the  law.    It  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing. 

I  think  everyone  here  has  emphasized  the  difficulties  of  work  with 
60  children  in  a  room.  Last  spring  I  was  called  upon  to  go  to  one 
of  the  schools  in  a  large  city  to  help  a  beginning  teacher  in  the  first 
grade.  The  teacher  was  not  really  doing  anything.  In  the  room 
were  60  foreign  children,  only  about  half  of  them  able  to  speak  the 
English  language.  There  were  seats  for  40,  and  the  rest  sat  on  the 
floor,  under  the  piano,  everywhere  they  could  be  put.  What  teaching 
could  the  girl  do?  The  only  thing  she  could  do  was  to  keep  them 
happy  and  out  of  a  brawl,  and  that  was  about  all. 

A  business  man  said  to  me  not  long  ago:  "Our  schools  are  not 
doing  anything  for  the  children;  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
common  sense,  and  they  can  not  do  what  they  are  told."  Why  is  it? 
We  have  put  them  into  rows  of  desks  for  eight  years.  When  a  boy 
must  do  any  sort  of  work  in  a  place  where  there  are  not  rows  of 
seats  he  does  not  feel  at  home,  and  he  does  not  know  what  to  do; 
and  when  he  does  not  have  somebody  tell  him  just  what  to  do,  as 
the  school-teacher  has  been  telling  him,  he  can  not  follow  direc- 
tions. Most  of  our  teachers  have  become  as  mechanical  as  our  desks. 
We  must  go  back  to  our  teachers'  training  schools  for  the  reason. 
Go  into  the  normal  schools  and  city  training  schools,  and  you  will 
find  the  students  sitting  in  rows,  learning  something  out  of  a  book 
and  reciting  it  to  the  teacher.  We  have  a  great  many  splendid 
places  where  that  is  not  done,  but  it  is  generally  so.  Most  of  our 
teachers  come  to  us  trained  to  teach  the  children  by  saying :  "  Johnny, 
you  learn  this,  and  then  I  will  see  how  well  you  have  it."  This  is 
not  a  thing  of  the  past ;  it  is  a  thing  of  the  present 

My  principal  aim  right  now  is  to  get  furniture  of  a  new  type  and 
to  get  materials.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  all  of  the  materials.  We 
can  go  out  of  doors,  as  Miss  Moore  indicated,  but,  instead,  day  after 
day  we  are  seated  on  these  benches  inside  because  we  disturb  the 
grown-ups  unless  we  do  it  in  just  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  very  fond  aunt  said  to  me, 
"  I  wish  you  would  use  your  primary  council  to  do  something  for 
the  bright  children.  I  hate  to  have  my  small  nephew,  who  is  an 
exceptionally  bright  little  fellow,  go  to  school  and  in  a  little  while 
be  slowed  down  to  the  pace  of  the  average."  It  was  just  time  then 
to  send  out  the  announcement  of  this  meeting,  so  I  wrote  a  circular 
letter  and  sent  it  with  the  announcement,  asking  what  we  were  doing 
with  the  bright  child  and  for  the  bright  child.    I  am  sure  if  there  is 
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any  child  in  the  school  that  needs  what  we  have  been  talking  about, 
it  is  the  bright  child. 

I  asked  a  group  of  exceedingly  good  primary  teachers  what  they 
were  doing  in  this  field.  I  said, ''  Isn't  it  true  that  you  realize  that 
you  must  promote  at  the  end  of  the  term  a  certain  percentage  of  youi 
class  in  order  to  keep  your  reputation?  You  realize  that  about  50 
per  cent  of  them  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  average  way ;  they  will  get 
the  lessons  from  day  to  day.  Another  25  per  cent  of  them  will  get 
all  you  teach  and  more.  They  are  the  bright  ones,  who  seem  to  learn 
things  before  you  teach  them.  And  then  another  25  per  cent  are 
slower  than  the  average,  and  you  put  your  extra  time  on  pulling  up 
the  laggards." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  one  of  them  said,  "  I  never  do  anything  for  the 
bright  ones.  They  will  get  up  to  the  mark  without  any  teach- 
ing at  all.  I  never  pay  any  attention  to  my  bright  children."  Is 
that  patriotic,  is  it  democratic,  is  it  human?  Do  we  not  need  the 
best  talents  of  the  best  children  developed  to  their  highest  capacity 
just  as  much  as  we  need  to  conserve  all  the  energy  that  may  be  found 
in  the  subnormal  children  ? 

Miss  Reynolds.  A  year  or  so  ago  there  came  into  our  school  in 
September  a  little  girl  who  had  been  in  school  one  year  before.  In 
school  she  had  patiently  plowed  through  "  The  apple  is  red  and  the 
apple  is  green  and  the  apple  is  good  to  eat."  At  home  she  was 
reading  "  Little  Men,"  "  Little  Women,"  and  books  of  that  kind.  Her 
mother  brought  her  to  school  to  see  if  we  could  give  her  a  chance. 
We  test  the  children  who  come  in  with  a  simple  reading  test.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  day  the  little  girl  went  home  and  said,  "  They 
tried  me  in  one  group  this  morning  and  tried  me  in  another  group 
this  afternoon,  and  I  believe  by  to-morrow  I  shall  be  where  I  belong." 
It  is  encouraging  to  be  where  you  belong ;  but  if  you  have  50  or  60 
children  in  a  room,  you  can  not  find  out  where  anybody  belongs. 

Miss  Dunn  (rural  supervisor).  I  want  to  make  a  plea  for  the 
country  child.  I  came  to  this  meeting  to-day  because  you  were  going 
to  talk  on  what  the  child  does  when  the  teacher  is  not  with  him. 
Now,  the  primary  child  in  the  country  school  needs  every  one  of  these 
things  that  you  have  been  discussing  to-day.  The  first-grade  child 
gets  about  one  hour  a  day  of  teaching  and  he  spends  the  rest  of  the 
time  between  9  o'clock  and  4  doing  nothing,  or  doing  bUsy  work, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  impossible  for  the  country  child 
to  be  educated  during  all  the  six  hours  he  is  in  school.  The  child 
comes  to  school  to  be  educated,  and  we  have  not  a  right  to  pretend 
to  educate  him  one  hour  out  of  that  time  and  let  the  other  five  pass 
in  stultifying  him,  because  that  is  what  it  does.  Exactly  the  same 
standards  of  efficiency,  exactly  the  same  standards  of  motive  and 
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initiative  and  valuation  should  apply  to  that  seat  period  or  play 
period  or  free  period  as  apply  to  the  with-the-teacher  period,  and  I 
want  particularly  to  make  an  appeal  for  the  provision  for  the  country 
teacher  of  some  material  to  make  it  possible  for  her  to  educate  that 
child.  A  country  school  is  usually  one  of  the  most  barren  of  barren 
places,  and  because  those  children  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources 
five  hours  of  the  day  out  of  the  six  they  must  have  material  which 
will  stimulate  them  and  lead  them  to  develop  projects  of  their  own 
and  to  be  educated  six-sixths  instead  of  one-sixth  of  their  school  life. 

Dr.  McMurrt.  The  subject  I  would  like  to  hear  discussed  has 
not  been  touched  here  this  morning,  although  I  have  been  intensely 
interested  in  all  that  has  been  said.  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
there  was  a  1-hour  period  or  a  50-minute  period,  or  a  free  period 
that  was  under  discussion,  or  whether  it  was  the  question  whether 
there  should  be  a  free  period  and  then  a  period  for  recitation.  My 
question  is  which  of  those  two  is  the  bigger  thing  to  which  the  other 
should  be  subordinated.  Shall  the  recitation  periods  exist?  Shall 
the  recitation  periods  themselves  be  changed  by  their  contribution 
to  these  other  periods  or  are  the  other  periods  rather  a  relief  from 
what  you  expect  as  real  educational  effort?  I  am  coming  to  believe 
that  the  ideal  situation  is  illustrated  pretty  well  by  the  country 
school.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  Miss  Dunn  says.  The  country 
school  by  force  relieves  the  child  from  the  immediate  pressure  of 
the  teacher.  I  believe  we  ought  to  learn  to  judge  the  success  of  our 
work  as  teachers  by  the  purpose  of  the  children  the  moment  they  are 
free  from  our  immediate  control.  If  they  can  take  a  period  following 
the  recitation  period  and  see  things  to  do,  and  also  follow  a  plan 
of  procedure  which  is  the  result  of  thought,  then  our  work  is  likely 
to  be  good.  And  my  particular  point  is,  shall  not  our  recitation 
period  find  its  purposes  in  that  other  period,  so  that  we  shall  be 
teaching  and  preparing  all  the  time  for  that  other  work?  The  reci- 
tation is  not  the  thing  to  be  worked  up  to  as  a  climax  of  all  the 
efforts.  The  recitation  is  to  be  measured  by  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dents outside,  and  it  shall  play  into  that  work  outside  all  the  time, 
finding  its  goal  there,  rather  than  the  other  situation,  having  the 
outside  work  find  its  goal  in  the  recitation  period. 

The  whole  equipment  of  the  school,  in  our  modern  conception  of 
children,  has  not  been  sufficient.  In  the  thought  of  the  public  in 
general  the  smaller  the  children  are,  the  more  they  may  be  un- 
equipped. That  is  the  controlling  thought  all  the  time.  Since 
suffrage  has  come  to  women  I  feel  that  the  whole  situation  may  be 
very  rapidly  modified.  In  New  York  City,  where  there  are  prob- 
ably now  10,000  teachers,  the  women  will  appreciate  the  work  of  the 
6-year  old  child  more  readily  than  the  men,  and  if  they  will  assert 
their  right,  I  think  the  matter  of  equipment  may  be  solved. 
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Mrs.  White.  I  am  not  a  teacher,  but  I  was  in  my  young  days.  I 
have  sat  through  this  conference  with  the  utmost  interest,  and  par- 
ticularly that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  care  of  the  bright  child. 
The  reference  which  Dr.  McMurry  has  just  made  to  the  New  York 
voter  has  brought  to  my  mind  the  bright  child  in  the  aspect  in  which 
the  voter  has  taken  that  question  to  himself.  Last  fall  I  visited  one 
of  the  three  villages  for  the  feeble-minded  maintained  by  the  State 
of  New  York.  That  village  is  remarkable  for  its  equipment.  There 
are  98  buildings,  including  a  theater  building,  and  beautiful  homes 
with  hardwood  floors  and  victrolas  and  everything  you  can  think 
of.  The  educational  part  of  it  is  housed  in  the  poorest  buildings  of 
the  group,  but  it  is  a  perfect  system  with  everything  that  can  be  de- 
sired. Three  hundred  and  sixty  feeble-minded  children  are  kept 
there  until  fairly  into  adult  life.  Think  of  a  State  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  defectives  when  our  children  in  the  public  schools 
are  herded  in  with  one  teacher  for  40,  50,  or  60  children. 

Miss  Mann.  It  was  just  12  years  ago  that  I  attended  my  first  meet- 
ing of  primary  teachers  at  the  State  convention  in  Michigan,  and 
exactly  what  has  been  said  this  morning  was  said  at  that  time  rela- 
tive to  the  number  of  children  in  our  classes.  The  teachers  said: 
"  If  we  could  only  impress  on  these  school  committees  and  the  super- 
intendent that  the  teacher  can  not  provide  busy  work  with  40,  50,  and 
60  children  in  the  room."  At  that  time  the  all-important  problem 
was  to  provide  that  busy  work  which  is  now  a  crime.  It  seems  to 
be  a  pity  that  12  years  later  we  must  still  be  talking.  I  should  like 
to  know  if  two  things  can  not  be  brought  about.  First,  some  kind 
of  resolution  emanating  from  this  body  that  might  reach  the  school 
committees  directly.  You  can  refer  to  the  superintendents,  but  they 
are  not  the  responsible  parties.  We  need  to  reach  the  members  of 
the  school  boards  in  some  practical  way,  and  we  need  to  reach  them 
with  arguments  from  outside  their  local  community.  We  require 
the  help  of  such  an  organization  as  this. 

Mr.  Merriam.  If  you  do  not  think  too  badly  of  a  mere  superintend- 
ent, I  should  like  to  make  a  comment  or  two.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
Dr.  McMurry's  last  remark  and  the  remark  from  one  of  the  teachers 
who  spoke,  namely,  that  perhaps  men  have  not  been  considerate 
enough  of  children  and  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  for  the 
women  primary  teachers  and  supervisors  to  back  up  fully  the  rec- 
ommendations of  those  venturesome  superintendents  who  recom- 
mend new  furniture,  new  equipment,  and  reduction  in  numbers 
instead  of  suffering  in  silence.  I  feel  that  very  much  can  be  accom- 
plished, not  wholly  by  a  resolution,  because  resolutions  are  not  taken 
to  mean  very  much.  Conventions  are  in  the  habit  of  making  resolu- 
tions, but  when  they  make  them  they  have  not  discharged  their 
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full  function.  A  resolution  is  very  good  as  crystallizing  the  senti- 
ment, but  it  should  be  followed  up.  The  last  speaker  suggested  a 
resolution.  Good.  Follow  up  that  resolution  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  superintendent  and 
the  primary  supervisor,  who  is  usually  a  woman.  And  some  of 
them  need  to  have  pressure  brought  to  bear,  for  we  learned  from 
some  one  here  that  many  primary  supervisors  like  to  see  children 
in  rows.  Follow  this  matter  up  as  to  the  numbers,  as  to  equipment, 
and  as  to  the  following  out  of  projects.  I  am  very  hopeful  of  this 
project  method  of  teaching  in  the  primary  grades.  I  am  very  sure 
it  is  going  to  provide  for  the  gifted  child  and  for  those  not  gifted. 

Suggestion  No.  2:  If  you  have  a  room  filled  with  seats  screwed 
60  the  floor  and  you  see  no  light  at  all,  take  out  the  middle  row  of 
seats  across  the  room  and  that  will  give  you  an  aisle  4  or  6  feet 
wide.  Then  if  you  have  no  place  for  cupboards  around  the  sides  of 
the  room  take  soap  boxes  or  any  other  boxes  of  that  size  and  have 
the  children  paint  them,  put  a  little  curtain  in  front  and  have  those 
arranged  next  to  the  teacher's  desk,  and  that  will  make  a  place  to 
which  children  can  easily  go  from  all  parts  of  the  room  to  get 
materials  or  put  them  away.  It  will  also  add  a  great  deal  of  space 
to  the  room  for  moving  about,  so  that  the  pupils  will  not  need  to  sit 
for  so  long.  It  can  be  done  in  any  schoolroom  no  matter  how 
crowded. 

Lastly,  one  question.  We  learned  from  the  supervisor  from  Mis- 
souri that  there  are  from  50  to  60  pupils  commonly  in  rooms  there; 
from  the  supervisor  from  Fort  Wayne  that  35  to  40  pupils  are  perhaps 
too  many.  Miss  Moore,  of  Teachers'  College,  intimated  that  25  to  80 
was  about  the  number.  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  know  what 
would  be  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  supervisors  present  as  to  the 
number  of  pupils  in  a  first  or  second  grade.  Given  the  condition 
that  the  children  have  no  language  difficulty — ^that  is,  they  are  not 
foreign  children — and  are  not  backward,  but  in  the  average  English- 
speaking  first  or  second  grade  should  the  number  be  25,  30,  or  36! 
In  my  own  school  system  I  have  absolutely  limited  the  number  to  36. 

A  Delegate.  My  first  grades  are  limited  to  25, 

Mr.  Merriam.  Is  my  number  too  high? 

(Several  delegates  answered,  "  Yes.") 

Mr.  Merriam.  Of  course,  if  you  say  "  yes  "  we  are  confronted  with 
difficulties  as  to  the  buildings. 

A  Delegate.  Why  do  you  take  36?  Is  it  because  it  makes  six 
rows  with  six  seats  in  each  row  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  Just  as  rapidly  as  I  am  able  to.  do  so,  I  am  organiz- 
ing first,  second,  and  third  grades  with  entii*ely  movable  furmture. 
In  my  new  location,  where  I  have  been  dnce  the  summer,  I  have  sue- 
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oeeded  in  changing  over  three  rooms  only,  but  we  shall  have  more 
than  that  before  the  year  is  out.  If  you  say  that  36  is  too  large  a 
number,  that  would  probably  mean  more  building  somewhere,  and 
from  the  administrative  standpoint,  that  is  often  a  large  problem. 
Oftentimes  cities  are  limited  in  the  amount  they  can  expend,  and 
personally  I  should  rather  see  teachers'  salaries  go  up,  and  have  36 
in  the  first  grades  than  to  use  that  money  to  get  more  space  some- 
where and  have  20  in  the  first  grade. 

If  it  is  in  order  I  should  like  to  ask  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  number.  This  society  might  perhaps  have  discussed  it  at  some 
time,  axid  there  may  be  some  information  at  hand. 

A  Delegate.  Some  of  you  may  recall  Col.  Parker's  answer  to  the 
question  put  to  him  by  a  teacher  who  was  worried  with  50  or  60 
pupils.  She  asked,  "  Colonel,  just  how  many  children  do  you  think 
a  primary  teacher  ought  to  have?"  He  hesitated  for  a  while  and 
then  he  said,  "  Well,  some  ought  not  to  have  any."  The  colonel  did 
not  commit  himself,  and  I  am  afraid  we  had  better  not  commit  our- 
selves unless  we  make  it  a  minimum  and  maximum  number. 

Dr.  McMurbt.  I  think  there  is  a  good  chance  for  a  good  influence 
here.  I  think,  instead  of  a  recommendation  passed  by  this  body,  a 
statement  signed  by  persons  who  are  well  known  all  over  the  coun- 
try would  be  the  better  methods  If  eight  or  ten  persons  who  repre- 
sent the  various  phases  of  interest  here  would  sign  their  names  to  a 
definite  recommendation,  so  that  their  opinions  could  be  quoted,  so 
that  pepple  throughout  the  country  could  write  to  them,  if  necessary, 
it  would  be  a  vital  influence.  The  public  is  ignorant  as  to  why  it  is 
so  important. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  phrase  that  Miss  Moore  used,  "A  day's 
work,"  be  taken — a  day's  work  in  a  first  grade,  and  in  a  second  and 
in  a  third — and  each  case  be  worked  out  so  that  the  real  work  that  is 
ideal  could  be  read  with  some  illustration  of  the  whole  process  that 
happens  in  one  day  in  a  first  grade,  where  the  equipment  is  proper. 
If  that  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  people  here  and  there  they 
would  get  the  idea.  It  would  probably  be  better  than  if  it  were  of- 
fered in  a  logical  manner.  « 

A  Delegate.  Let  me  add  to  that,  Miss  Moore's  experience  contrast- 
ing the  day's  work  under  the  present  adverse  conditions. 

TfiB  Chairman.  Two  committees  were  appointed  to  take  immedi- 
ate steps  toward  securing  the  information  desired. 

We  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  few  closing  words  from  Mrs. 
Bradford,  the  president  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Mhs.  Bhadfobd.  In  regard  tq  the  particular  question  that  has  been 
under  djLsousBion,  it  scfcSBiB  to  me.  ibat  we  can  find  an  answer  if  we  put 
to  ourajedves  this  q^uestibn:  ^all  we  contmue  to  str^^  £he  ^'  what  and 
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how  "  of  education  at  the  expense  of  the  "  why,"  or  shall  we  say,  first, 
"  Why  ?  "  and  later  "  What  and  how  ?  "  In  other  words,  we  must  come 
right  down  to  fundamental  grips  with  the  reason  that  we  have 
schools  at  all.  We  must  come  to  a  face-to-face  conference  with  our- 
selves in  reference  to  all  phases  of  education  in  the  present  national 
crisis,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  purposes  of  education  in  a  republic. 
We  must  ask  ourselves.  Why  a  public-school  system  at  all  ?  We  know 
that  a  public-school  system  is  to  produce  rounded  human  beings,  with 
trained  bodies  and  trained  minds,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  instant  obedi- 
ence to  that  trained  mind.  There  is  something  in  here — ^you  may  call 
it  the  moral  sense,  you  may  call  it  the  higher  self,  you  may  call  it 
conscience.  I  like  to  call  it  the  spark  of  the  most  high  God  that  bap- 
tizes the  body  of  each  human  being  that  comes  into  the  world,  making 
it  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  we  have  the  right  kind  of  edu- 
cation this  Nation  shall  be  to  the  world  the  temple  and  spirit  of  love 
and  the  spirit  of  truth;  and  the  spirit  of  truth  shall  work  through 
free  human  beings,  human  beings  who  know  the  diflference  between 
mere  liberty  and  actual  freedom.  In  my  own  mind  I  always  hold 
this  distinction  between  liberty  and  freedom :  Liberty  is  the  absence 
of  restraint ;  freedom  is  the  power  efficiently  to  do  right.  And  that  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  we  want  for  our  children  in  these  free  periods. 

There  can  not  be  any  question  but  that  the  free  initiative  in  school 
is  the  one  thing  we  must  stress.  We  should  always  have  stressed  it, 
and  more  than  ever  now  must  we  stress  it,  because  there  is  just  one 
organization  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  found  in  this 
.country  last  April  through  which  the  spirit  of  America,  voiced  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  could  reach  every  home  in 
the  land;  and  that  organization  was  the  750,000  teachers  and  the 
2,250,000  children  in  the  schools.  And  that  system  must  be  taught 
through  the  free  initiative  of  the  children,  through  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  the  children,  through  the  spirit  of  selflessness  in 
the  children.  That  system  must  teach  that  the  United  States  is  to 
take  the  leadership  in  the  rebuilding  of  civilization  throughout  the 
world.  To  that  end  we  must  have  an  educated  citizenry,  a  citizenry 
each  member  of  which  can  think  straight,  will  want  to  work  hard, 
will  always  play  fair,  and  will  love  mightily. 

Primary  teachers,  you  have  the  biggest  task  of  all.  You  have  the 
fundamental  task.  You  get  the  soul  when  it  is  plastic.  The  rest  of 
us  get  it  when  it  is  hardened.  I  salute  you  as  those  who  build  the 
image  of  the  Most  High  in  the  Nation  through  drawing  out  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  little  children;  and  let  all  of  us,  State  superin- 
tendents, county  superintendents,  and  principals,  realize  that  the 
schools  do  not  exist  for  us  at  all.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  have  to  say 
that,  but  it  is  necessary,  for  some  of  us  seem  to  think  the  school 
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system  is  for  the  teacher  or  that  it  is  for  the  superintendent.  Let  us 
set  the  little  child  in  our  midst,  build  our  civilization  around  the 
child,  guaranteeing  to  the  child  his  right  to  the  trained  body  and  the 
trained  mind,  guaranteeing  to  the  child  the  right  to  have  his  mind 
developed  so  that  he  can  think  straight,  and  his  body  so  that  he  can 
work  hard,  and  his  spirit  so  that  he  may  want  to  play  fair,  and  his 
soul  so  that  he  will  know  how  to  love,  and  we  need  not  fear  for  the 
things  that  will  come  after  the  war,  because  it  will  mean  love  throned 
upon  law  and  real  civilization  coming  as  the  sunrise  from  the  bloody 
cloud  of  war  that  now  stains  the  eastern  sky. 
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LEHER  OF  TRANSMIHAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  October  )8i,  1918. 

Sir  :  The  teacher  is  ever  the  most  important  factor  in  the  school. 
As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.  The  teacher  makes  the  school, 
and,  like  every  other  creator,  makes  it  in  his  own  image  and  likeness. 
These  adages  are  true  of  all  teachers  and  schools,  and  are  most  true 
of  the  rural  schools  of  the  United  States  and  their  teachers.  These 
schools  have,  as  a  rule,  less  adequate  supervision  than  urban  schools; 
they  are  less  effectively  organized  and  are  more  poorly  equipped. 
Because  of  the  simpler  life  of  the  country,  the  school  represents  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  educational  agencies  of  the  rural  commimity 
than  of  the  urban  community.  Personality  counts  for  more  in  the 
country  school  than  in  the  city  school.  As  it  becomes  clearer  that 
the  work  of  the  schools  must  be  adjusted  to  the  lives  and  experiences 
of  the  people  they  serve,  it  becomes  more  evident  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  country  schools  must  differ  in  some  very  im- 
portant respects  from  that  of  teachers  for  the  grades  and  special 
subjects  in  city  schools.  A  recognition  of  this  fact  has  caused  many 
normal  schools  to  provide  special  coui'ses  for  rural  teachers  and 
special  equipment  for  these  courses. 

In  order  that  the  oflSicers  and  teachers  of  all  normal  schools  may 
have  a  more  comprehensive  account  of  what  is  done  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  rural  schools  in  those  normal  schools  which  have 
established  special  departments  and  courses  for  such  teachers,  I 
asked  Dr.  Ernest  Bumham,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Eural 
Education,  Western  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  to 
visit  a  numbet  of  these  schools  and,  after  personal  inspection,  to 
prepare  a  report  on  this  subject  for  this  bureau.  I  am  transmitting 
this  report  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Eespectf uUy  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

C  ommusioner. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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RURAL-TEACHER  PREPARATION  IN  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


PURPOSES    OF    THE    STUDY. 

This  f^»dy  of  rural-t«ach^r  prexwration  in  Stntc  normal  schools  is 
made  for  several  purposes: 

1.  To  make  available  as  nearly  as  could  be  learned  by  the  means  at 
band  the  actual  fact^  of  the  situation  in  1917  as  a  jwint  of  departure 
for  later  studies  of  this  significant  evohition  in  educational  effort. 

2.  To  afford  a  source  to  which  boards  of  control,  presidents,  and 
faculties  of  normal  schools  may  turn  for  constructive  suggestions 
already  tried  out  in  use  and  others  advanced  by  workers  now  at  the 
task. 

3.  To  enable  leaders  enga<?ed  in  the  work  under  disconraging  cir- 
cumstances to  feel  the  total  impact  of  effort  at  the  solution  of  their 
problems  and  take  heart. 

4.  To  evaluate,  in  illustrations  of  vitality  and  results,  the  various 
ways  in  which  State  normal  schools  are  now  particix>ating  in  the 
great  national  problem  of  preptiring  teachers  for  niral  schools. 
Thro^ighout  the  study  source  material  ia  used  when  obtainable. 

METHOD  OF  STUDY. 

Previwis  studies  of  the  subject  liave  been  read  and  ideas  and  facts 
have  been  summarized  and  incorporated  in  this  manuscript  as  far  as 
duplication  was  not  involved.  Data  brought  to  hand  by  question- 
naire have  been  cori'elated  and  either  narrated  or  tabulated.  Typical 
illustrations  of  curricula  and  administrative  procedure  have  been 
secured  from  annual  catalogues  and  in  statements  made  ready  for  use 
here  by  the  participants  whose  work  is  described.  And  personal 
observation  made  in  nearly  all  the  States  together  with  constant 
individual  correspondence  have  been  made  means  of  discovery  and 
v^fication. 
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PART  L— DATA  AND  DISCUSSION. 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  SUBJECT. . 

Much  local  and  some  general  discussion  of  the  decreasing  servied 
of  State  normal  schools  to  rural  schools,  with  a  growing  public  atti- 
tude of  depression  about  the  whole  situation  in  rural  education,  led 
to  action  by  the  National  Education  Association  at  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  1895.  The  Conunittee  of  Twelve  on  Kural  Schools  was 
appointed.  This  committee  was  composed  of  several  of  the  best  stu- 
dents of  education  in  America.  Since  the  appearance  of  its  report 
in  1897,  there  has  been  a  sure  foundation  for  an  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  rural  educational  needs. 

In  reference  to  teachers,  the  Committee  of  Twelve  said  that  normal 
schools  were  originally  intended  to  prepare  teachers  of  the  rural 
common  schools,  but  were  doing  little  for  these  schools,  and  explained 
that  entrance  requirements  had  risen  rapidly  and  thus  set  the  normal 
schools  too  far  ahead  of  those  whom  they  were  intended  to  serve; 
that  many  rural  teachers  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  two  years 
in  the  normal  schools;  that  salaries  did  not  remunerate  for  such 
expense;  and  that  attenilance  at  normal  schools  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  distance  between  these  schools  and  the  homes,  a  fact  especially 
true  of  short  courses. 

This  committee  suggested  summer  terms  for  rural  teachers  in 
every  normal  school  in  the  United  States  and  the  use  of  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  high  schools  with  model  and  practice  rooms  at- 
tached as  supplementary  sources.  The  Committee  on  Industrial 
Education  in  Schools  for  Rural  Communities,  10  years  later,  added 
the  suggestion  that  the  compulsory  introduction  of  industrial  sub- 
jects must  not  outrun  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  such  subjects. 

A  committee  on  rural  education  of  the  National  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, which  made  a  report  in  1912,  said:  "It  seems  clear  that  it 
will  be  many  years  before  the  normal  schools,  if  ever,  will  addres3 
themselves  to  the  problem  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools."  This  was  not  an  accurate  forecast,  in  view  of  what  the 
normal  schools  are  already  doing  for  rural  teachers,  a^  shown  in  this 
bulletin. 
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Papers  related  to  the  preparing  of  rural  teachers  have  occurred 
with  increasing  frequency  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There  has 
been  great  acceleration  of  this  discussion  in  the  past  10  years,  as 
evidenced  by  an  increase  of  approximately  400  per  cent  in  the  space 
given  to  it  in  the  proceedings. 

A  study  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which 
was  reported  in  the  normal-school  section  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Association  in  1912,  assembled  these  facts : 

RepUes  received  from  42  normal  schools  showed  that  27  had  special  courses 
for  rural  teachers ;  2  were  preparing  such  courses ;  2  were  not  open,  but  would 
have  such  a  course ;  1  prepared  supervisors  only ;  and  10  had  no  special  course. 
All  but  one  reported  inaugurating  special  courses  between  1907  and  1912,  in- 
clusive; and  3  did  not  give  the  date.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  17  of  these 
schools  established  rural-school  courses  within  the  past  two  years  (1910-1912). 

In  the  normal-school  section  at  the  Oakland  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  1915,  a  paper  was  presented  on 
"A  Decade  of  Progress  in  Training  Kural  Teachers,"  which  gave  the 
results  of  an  attempt  to  compare  what  was  being  done  for  rural 
teachers  in  State  normal  schools  in  1905  wuth  similar  efforts  in  1915. 

Twelve  State  departments  of  education  out  of  20  reported  no  special  work 
for  rural  teachers  hi  1905,  while  20  out  of  21  States  reported  special  efforts  by 
their  State  normal  schools  to  prepare  rural  teachers  in  1915.  Six  out  of  18 
States  had  not  advanced  the  minimum  requirements  for  beginning  teachers  In 
10  years;  4  out  of  18  had  advanced  the  certificate  requirement  academically; 
and  8  out  of  18  States  had  added  an  entrance  requirement  of  professional 
training.  Twenty  State  departments  of  education  showed  a  median  estimate 
of  15  per  cent  of  their  rural  teachers  having  had  some  professional  training  in 
1905,  and  the  same  States  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  rural  teachers  had  some 
professional  training  in  1915.  A  comparative  study  of  several  hundred  State 
statutes  on  education  passed  in  1905  and  a  comparable  number  passed  in  1915 
showed  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  the  certification  to  the  preparation  of  rural 
teachers. 

Out  of  38  States  reported,  29  offered  special  courses  for  rural  teachers  in 
their  State  normal  schools  and  9  did  not ;  3  began  to  dllTerentiate  courses  for 
i-ural  teachers  before  1905,  6  l>etween  1905  and  1910,  and  20  had  begun  such 
differentiation  since  1910,  while  7  had  begun  in  the  current  year.  Twenty- 
eight  States  out  of  35  reported  that  differentiation  was  increasing,  while  29 
out  of  36  States  offered  evidence  of  a  demand  by  local  school  authorities  for 
specially  prepared  rural  teachers.  Seventeen  of  86  States  had  normal-school 
courses  for  rural  supervisors  and  superintendents  in  1905,  and  29  out  of  30 
States  had  such  courses  in  1915. 

Following  a  closely  analytical  discussion  of  the  whole  matter,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  last  decade  of  progress  in  training  rural 
teachers  withstood  two  decisive  tests  of  the  stability  of  the  advance 
made :  There  had  been  enough  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  growth  to 
mark  out  a  program  for  further  advance,  and  in  the  human  agents 
enlisted  in  the  effoit  a  mutually  stimulating  consciousness  of  kind 
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had  developed  ^hich  found  clearing-house  advantages  in  an  annual 
meeting-  with  the  National  Education  Association  Department  of 
Superintendence. 

"The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  publi3hed  in  its 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  yearbooks  (1911, 1912, 1913)  three  studies 
in  rural  education  which  carry  many  suggestions  about  the  training 
of  teachers :  "  The  Rural  School  as  a  Community  Center,"  "Agricul- 
tural Education  in  Secondary  Schools,"  and  "  The  Supervision  of 
Eural  Schools." 

State  and  county  education  associations  have  assembled,  in  many 
cases,  valuable  local  studies;  and  several  of  the  independently  en- 
dowed educational  foundations  have  made  excellent  materials  avail- 
able. Much  of  the  data  and  the  suggestions  presented  in  these  studies 
has  been  utilized  in  the  work  of  the  national  associations. 

For  many  years  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  given,  indirectly  and 
directly,  serious  consideration  to  rural  education.  Circular  of  In- 
formation No.  6,  1884,  was  entitled  "  Rural  Schools:  Progress  in  the 
Past,  Means  of  Improvement  in  the  Future,"  and  in  this,  as  in  later 
circulars,  bulletins,  and  annual  reports  of  the  bureau  discussing  rural 
education,  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  considered. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  National,  State,  and  local  interest  in  rural 
education  found  expression  in  a  provision  included  in  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1912,  approved  on  March  4, 1911.  This  congressional  act  provided 
the  sum  of  $6,000  to  be  expended  "  for  the  investigation  of  rural  edu- 
cation, industrial  education,  and  school  hygiene,  including  salaries." 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  organized  a  Divi- 
sion of  Rural  Education,  appointed  workers  in  this  division,  and  af- 
filiated about  50  special  collaborators  to  cooperate  in  keeping  tho 
division  in  touch  with  the  best  things  done  throughout  the  States. 
In  the  appropriation  bill  approved  August  23,  1'912,  the  amount  al- 
lotted was  increased  from  $6,000  to  $15,000.  Subsequent  increases  by 
Congress  have  been  to  $30,000,  to  $45,000,  and  to  $50,000,  and  have 
enabled  the  commissioner  to  expand  the  personnel  of  the  division, 
making  possible  more  systematic  and  more  thorough  work. 

The  publications  of  the  Division  of  Rural  Education  have  been  in- 
creasingly definite  on  the  subject  of  teacher  preparation  for  rural 
schools.  Bulletin  No.  2,  1913,  "  Training  Courses  for  Rural  Teach- 
ers," after  an  introductory  discussion  of  the  subject,  gave  illustrations 
of  the  work  in  typical  normal  schools,  and  reviewed  the  work  of  va- 
rious States  in  training  rural  teachers  in  normal  schools,  and  county 
and  high-school  training  classes  with  especial  emphasis  on  courses 
of  study  and  statistics  of  attendance.  In  his  letter  transmitting  this 
manuscript  for  publication,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  said: 
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The  iniprovement  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  United  States  is,  I  believe,  our 
knost  important  school  problem.  The  most  important  factor  in  their  improve- 
ment  must  be  better  educated  and  better  trained  teachers.  The  educa4;ion  and 
training  of  teachers  should  always  have  some  special  reference  to  the  woric  of 
the  schools  in  which  they  are  to  teacli.  -Therefore  any  intelligent  attempt  to 
adjust  the  courses  of  study  and  training  in  the  normal  schools  to  meet  tlie 
special  need  of  teachers  in  schools  of  the  open  country,  villages,  and  small  towns 
is  worthy  of  careful  study  and  wide  publication. 

Bulletin  No.  8,  1913,  discussed  at  length  "The  Status  of  Kural 
Education  in  the  United  States,"  and  devoted  pages  36-49,  inclusive, 
to  the  rural  teaching  force.  In  this  discussion  the  State  normal 
schools  were  grouped  in  three  classes:  First,  those  which  maintain 
that  absolutely  no  difference  should  be  made  in  the  courses  in  prepa- 
ration for  rural  school  work  from  those  for  other  schools,  stating 
that  the  same  course  and  same  practice  should  fit  for  all  elementary 
and  intermediate  schools;  second,  those  which  state  that  a  difference 
should  exist  only  in  the  character  of  the  practice  work ;  third,  those 
which  hold  that  the  content  of  the  courses  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  practice  school  should  be  different.  Bulletin  No.  1,  1912,  "A 
Coui*se  of  Study  for  the  Preparation  of  Rural  School  Teachers  in 
Nature  Study,  Elementary  Agiuculture,  Sanitary  Science,  and  Ap- 
plied Chemistry,'^  had  recognized  the  differentiation  of  content  of 
courses  for  rural  teachers. 

In  Bulletin  No.  49,  1914,  "Efficiency  and  Preparation  of  Rural 
Scliool  Teachers,"  an  analytical  discussion  of  the  efficiency  of  rural 
teachers  now  in  the  schools  and  suggestions  of  some  of  the  things 
needed  to  professionalize  rural  teaching  were  followed  by  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  schools  are  doing  for  rural-teacher  preparation, 
which  was  summarized  thus: 

Out  of  121  normal  schools  reporting,  36  have  distinct  departments  for  rural 
teachers;  19  others  offer  special  courses,  although  not  equippe<l  with  distinct 
departments;  28  offer  instruction  in  some  subjects  for  rural  teachers  separate 
from  the  general  courses ;  while  41  schools  make  no  special  provision  for  rural 
teachers  whatever.  It  is  a  very  suggestive  fact  that  57  normal  schools  are 
equipped  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture.  Some  of  the  schools  have  large 
school  farms  or  make  use  of  portions  of  the  school  grounds  for  agricultural 
experiment  purposes  through  gardening  or  experiment  plats.  The  rural>school 
departments  in  many  of  the  normal  schools  are  reaching  the  rural  population 
by  means  of  an  active  extension  service,  through  club  work,  rural-life  confer- 
ences, rural  surveys,  and  in  other  ways.  A  few  of  the  schools  report  model 
rural  schools  erected  upon  their  grounds,  while  others  utilize  one  or  more  of 
the  near-by  rural  schools  for  practice  teaching. 

The  most  recent  publication  of  the  bureau  on  the  subject  is  Bulle- 
tin No.  31,  1917,  "Rural-Teacher  Preparation  in  County  Training 
Schools  aniHigh  Schools."  This  is  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the 
subject  with  a  complete  showing  of  the  work  of  the  States  which  are 
using  secondary  schools  in  preparing  rural  teachers.    It  is  significant 
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that  this  work  expanded  between  1912  and  1917  as  follows:  Thirteen 
States,  to  21;  654  schools,  to  1,493;  8,412  students,  to  2T,111;  and 
4,848  graduates,  to  16,626.  ■    '  i 

Beginning  in  1914  and  continuing  to  the  present  timeyithe  Bureau 
of  Education  has  held  sectional  and  national  conferences  on  "  Teacher 
Training  for  Rural  Schools"  and  other  outstanding  propositions  in 
i-ural  education.  These  conferences  quicken  the  interest  and  intelli- 
gence of  educational  leaders  in  the  localities  where  they  are  held  and, 
by  a  wide  radius  of  delegated  attendance,  the  new  ideas  and  pur- 
poses are  carried  into  every  State.  The  cumulative  results  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  wrought  through  the  diversified  activities  of 
the  Division  of  Rural  Education,  already  exert  a  felt  influence  in 
Congress  as  well  as  throughout  the  Nation. 

ADDED  DATA  PRESENTED. 

The  added  data  presented  by  this  study  will  continue  the  sequence 
of  studies  already  made,  fitting  in  with  the  report  of  secondary 
school  preparation  of  rural  teachers  summarized  in  a  preceding 
paragraph.  Following  this  report  of  the  work  done  in  State  nor- 
mal schools  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  study  reporting  the 
progress  made  in  the  instruction  in  rural  education  now  undertaken 
by  many  colleges  and  universities.  - 

The  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  details  of  enrollment  and 
the  graduation  of  students  from  courses  for  rural  teachers  in  State 
normal  schools  rests  upon  voluntary  reports  of  the  data  by  the  offi- 
cials of  these  schools,  and  this  year  the  conditions  growing  out  of  the 
war  have  very  fully  preoccupied  the  time  of  these  officials,  making 
a  general  response  difficult  to  get.  However,  there  is  thought  to  be 
ample  data  in  hand  from  special  questionnaire  reports  and  in  annual 
catalogues  to  show  the  trend  of  effort. 

In  courtesies  extended  at  the  time  of  visitation  to  50  normal 
schools  in  40  States  and  in  correspondence  since  gi'eat  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  subject  studied  and  very  generous  cooperation 
is  gratefully  acknowledged.  Lack  of  time  and  means  to  complete 
the  visitation  will  account  for  many  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
,  result. 

NORMAL-SCHOOL  CATALOGUES  REVIEWED. 

Review  of  the  file  of  State  normal  school  catalogues  for  the  cur- 
rent year  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  showed  140  schools  giving 
special  courses  for  rural  teachers.  Of  this  number  77  schools  were 
shown  to  have  departments  of  rural  education  in  which  the  differ- 
entiated courses  were  administered  and,  in  part,  taught,  while  63 
had  these  special  courses  under  general  administration  and  taught 
in  the  departments  to  which  the  several  subjects  belonged. 
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The  140  courses  all  had  from  one  to  four  subjects  in  education, 
which  tirere  designated:  Rural  education,  rural-school  ^problems, 
school  management,  method,  and  supervision.  Six  normal  schools 
offer  subge^ts  in  education  especially  intended  to  prepare*  teachers 
for  the  secondary  school  training  classes  for  rural  teachers,  and  at 
least  one  normal  school  offers  special  work  for  rural  high-school 
teachers. 

Industrial  subjects,  presented  in  the  coui*ses  for  the  preparation 
of  rural  teachers,  range  from  nature  study,  without  modification, 
through  many  forms  of  statement,  with  agricultural  nature  study  as 
a  noiedian,  to  agriculture.  There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  names  for 
subjects  in  home  economics,  but  some  of  this  work  and  some  of 
agriculture  are  given  in  practically  every  course  for  rural  teachers. 
Manual  training  for  rural  teachers  is  given  in  a  few  schools,  and 
in  some  cases  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  content  of  this  course  is 
available,  e.  g.,  Cheney,  Wash. 

In  77  of  the  catalogues  reviewed  there  was  a  subject  described 
which  realt  with  rural  community  welfare.  -This  subject  was  named: 
Kural  sociology,  50  times;  rural  life  problems,  11  times;  rural 
economics,  11  times;  and  rural  sanitation,  5  times.  The  general 
body  of  material  presented  in  this  subject  in  the  several  normal 
schools  varies  chiefly  in  the  placing  of  emphasis,  as  the  names  indi- 
cate. 

Fifty  normal  schools,  as  far  as  information  is  at  hand,  are  now 
differentiating  practice  teaching  for  rural  teachers  and  for  this 
purpose  130  rural  schools  are  used,  124  of  which  are  in  the  country 
and  six  are  in  buildings  built  for  the  purpose  and  located  on  normal- 
school  campuses.  In  several  cases  where  rural  schools  are  not  yet 
available,  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  the  work  in  the  city  prac- 
tice schools  to  some  extent  for  the  rural  teachers  by  organizing  un- 
graded or  multigraded  rooms.  Six  normal  schools  are  providing 
practice  in  rural  schools  though  they  make  no  differentiation  of  sub- 
jects for  rural  teachers. 

Problems  in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  rural  practice 
schools  are  not  yet,  as  a  rule,  successfully  solved.  The  appreciation 
of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  this  situation  is  a  sensitive  point 
of  progress  at  present.  Further  discussion,  with  illustration,  will 
occur  in  Part  II  of  this  study. 

'^  The  purpose  of  the  other  differentiations  which  have  been  named 
and  numerically  summarized  is  stated  concisely  in  one  of  the  normal- 
school  catalogues,  as  follows: 

The  subjects  of  study  offered  In  this  department  may  be  briefly  summarized 
in  three  groups:  First,  such  as  give  a  knowledge  of  children  and  of  their 
organization,  management,  and  instruction ;  second,  such  subjects  as  give  power 
for  localizing  the  curriculum  in  natural,  Industrial,  and  domestic  illustrations 
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and  applications;  and  third,  a  group  of  subjects  intended  to  develop  social 
Intelligence  and  inspire  purposes  of  participation  and  leadersiiip*  in  rural 
conununil;^  life.  .  *.    . 

In  normal  schools  having  departments  of  rural  education,  sub- 
jects of  the  third  group  referred  to  are  in  most  cases  provided  with 
laboratory  work  in  seminar  and  club  organizations  which  afford 
parliamentary  practice,  and  some  constructive  social  work  is  done. 

In  concluding  this  brief  I'eview  of  rural  education  as  provided  for 
prospective  rural  teachers  in  State  normal  schools,  it  may  be  well  to 
specify  and  to  illustrate  the  thi'ee  groups  in  which  the  reader  of 
their  catalogues  is  prompted  to  classify  them  by  their  attitude 
toward  rural  education.  These  groups  will  be  sufficiently  defined 
by  quotations  from  the  catalogue  of  one  school  of  each  type  for  1917. 

First  type :  "  There  is  a  special  demand  for  strong  teachei-s  in 
rui*al  and  village  schools  at  fair  salaries.  Especially  desired  in  this 
State's  normal  schools  is  the  type  of  girl  bred  in  the  country,  strong 
in  physique,  capable  in  intellect,  assertive  in  personality,  and  of 
sound  character,  who  will  fit  hereelf  for  modern,  progressive  rural 
school  teaching." 

Second  type :  "  Rural  school  training  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  our  work.  We  advise  our  graduates,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  those  who  have  taught  several  years  before  entering 
normal  school,  to  teach  at  least  one  year  in  a  country  school;  for 
here  they  face  the  problem  of  education  in  all  its  phases,  and  nowhere 
can  the  normal  school  graduate  acquire  a  broader  or  more  valuable 
experience.  If  she  succeeds,  she  has  no  reason  to  fear  the  large  town 
or  city  school."  Tliis  is  a  State  normal  school  in  a  State  having  48 
per  cent  of  its  population  in  rural  life. 

Third  type:  "It  is  axiomatic  that  a  just  and  efficient  government 
must  and  will  be  controlled  by  the  educated ;  hence  the  genius  of  our 
government  implies  an  educated  citizenship.  This  attitude  of  the 
State  toward  the  instruction  of  its  people  makes  it  the  one  competent 
agency  in  supplying  qualified  teachers  for  its  schools.  This  the  State 
does  through  its  public  normal  schools,  whose  function  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  The  learning 
and  training  imparted  by  the  State  through  its  normal  schools  has 
not  for  its  purpose  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  one  class  of 
persons  at  the  public  expense  *  *  *.  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people,  and  its  work  is  done  with  the  general  welfare  always- 
in  view."  These  are  indeed  noble  words  from  one  of  the  greatest 
American  normal  schools  in  a  State,  25  per  cent  of  whose  tax-i>aying 
property,  approximately,  is  rural  property,  and  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  whose  people  live  in  the  country  districts  and  small  rural 
villages.  A  letter  received  within  a  year  from  the  office  of  this  nor- 
mal school  presents  three  significant  facts : 


**  Approximately  25-  per  cent  of  our  g^radnates  will  teadi  in  coun- 
try schools  *  *  *.  We  make  no  special  provisioB  to  prepare 
country  teacliecs  lor  tlicir  work.  ♦  ♦  *  Our  graduates  are  very 
reluctant  to  go  into  tiK  rural  communities.^' 

DATA  ACXUWULATED  BY  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Questionnaires  hKve  been  used,  «ot  as  the  best  method,  but  as  an 
arailabie  means,  a-nd  some  useM  f at^ts  bave  been  assembled  in  spite 
of  tiic  coodkioB  of  extreme  preoccupation  forced  upon  noraaal  school 
ofirials  by  imperati^^  outside  ^demands  resulting  from  the  war.  It 
16  gi^tjy  regretted  that  the  specific  facts  are  not  indusive  enough 
to  eaable  i;^ery  significant  tabtilar  and  graphic  statements  to  be  made 
as  was  originally  planned.  However,  the  data  in  hand  will  be  con- 
cisely presented  for  what  tbey  are  worth  as  sampling  the  wbole 
siituation. 

1.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  HAVING  DEPABTMBNTS  OF  BUJtAL  EDUCAnON. 

Fairly  complete  reports  f  ivm  W  pi-incipals  of  normal  sdiools  which 
maintain  departments  of  rural  ediieation  show  that  30  per  cent  of 
tSiese  departments  were  ej^tablis^d  before  1910;  30  per  cent  between 
WIG  and  1915 ;  and  40  per  cent  siiice  1915.  Four  of  these  nonnal 
seboote  had  special  courses  for  several  years  before  departments 
were  organised.  Statistics  of  enrollment  and  graditation  for  these 
departments  are  "rery  meager.  In  the  10  sdwjols  making  most  com- 
plete reports,  542  men  and  2,801  women  were  enrolled,  and  1*91  men 
and  732  women  completed  the  work.  The  figui^es  for  ejirollment 
UK'lude  Biu»mer  school  attendance  m  some  cases  a«d  since  in  most 
8elM>ol6  students  are,  as  yet,  in  rural  edirication  but  one  year,  the  fig- 
ures for  graduation  appro'ximate  the  full  regular  year  enrollments 
in  the  departments  of  these  10  schools. 

Eigkty-five  per  cent  of  the  gradimtes  of  the  departments  of  rural 
education  reported  teach  in  rural  schools  at  a  miiiimum  wage  per 
month  of  less  than  $50  for  9  per  cent  of  tlte  mimber ;  $50  to  $60  for 
34  p«-  cent,  $60  to  ^70  for  40  per  cent,  $70  to  $80  for  13  per  cent,  and 
over  $80  for  4  per  eent.  Tlie  maximum  wage  after  two  years  of 
teaching  was  reported  to  be  $50  to  $60  for  18  per  cent,  $60  to  $70  for 
9  per  cent,  1^70  to  $80  for  41  per  cent,  $80  to  $90  for  14  per  cent,  and 
over  $90  for  18  per  cent.  The  figures  show  that  the  median  begin- 
ning wage  for  graduates  of  the  departments  of  rural  education  re- 
ported is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60  per  month,  and  the  median 
maximum  wage  received  by  them  after  two  years  of  teaching  is  in 
the  sieighborhood  of  $75  per  month. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  principals  reported  that  sdhool  officials 
appreciate  the  special  preparation  of  graduates  of  their  rural  educa- 
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tion  departments,  as  positively  evidenced  by  higher  wages  and  defi- 
nitely increasing  demand;  3  per  cent  reported  that  no  appreciation 
is  noticeafcle ;  and  27  per  cent  were  noncommittal.  One  said :  **  School 
boards  want  teachers  who  succeed  in  our  rural  training  schools." 

The  minimum  academic  requirement  for  admission  to  normal- 
school  departments  of  rural  education  was  high-school  graduation 
exclusively  in  60  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported;  23  per  cent  had 
established  a  course  for  rural  teachers  requiring  high-school  gradua- 
tion for  admission,  while  still  ojBfering  courses  open  to  secondary 
school  students;  and  17  per  cent  of  the  schools  had  only  rural 
education  courses  of  secondary  rank.  This  suggests  another  sensi- 
tive point  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  which  will  claim  attention  in 
Part  II. 

One-half  the  schools  reported  the  highest  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion in  rural  departments  carrying  professional  and  academic  recog- 
nition equal  to  the  long-established  and  standardized  courses. 
Where  abbreviated  courses  in  rural  education  are  given  they  lead  to 
poorly  defined  academic  rating  in  many  schools,  but  very  definite 
professional  recognition  is  given  in  most  cases  in  the  form  of  cer- 
tificatas  which  operate  as  legal  licenses  to  teach  in  specified  kinds 
of  schools  for  periods  which  vary  from  one  year  to  five  years.  In 
some  cases  these  limited  certificates  are  renewable  without  further 
normal-school  attendance.  In  one  State  reported  a  life  certificate 
is  given  after  three  years  of  successful  practice  to  teachers  of  only 
secondary  school  preparation. 

The  popular  understanding  of  the  term  "professional  subjects" 
is  groping  after  the  scientific  understanding  of  the  expression,  which 
is  in  transition.  As  reported  by  principals  of  normal  schools,  the 
term  was  usually  interpreted  to  mean  subjects  in  the  education  de- 
partment of  their  schools,  including  practice.  On  this  interpreta- 
tion, 25  per  cent  reported  one-fourth  the  total  normal-school  course 
given  to  professional  subjects,  28  per  cent  gave  one-third ;  21  per  cent, 
one-half;  8  per  cent,  three-f ourths ;  and  18  per  cent  ranged  from 
three-quai-ters  to  all.  ~  Possibly  the  wude  distribution  of  suggested 
standard  courses  for  normal  schools  which  is  in  progress  will  tend 
to  result  in  closer  uniformity.  • 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  normal  schools  reporting  give  rural 
teachers  practice  ranging  from  1  week  to  36  weeks  in  the  graded 
practice  school,  and  64  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting  give  them 
practice  in  rural  schools  which  ranges  from  1  week  to  24  weeks. 
In  graded  practice  schools  the  range  is :  Practicing  36  weeks,  12  per 
cent;  24  weeks,  17  per  cent;  18  weeks,  17  per  cent;  12  weeks,  17  per 
cent;  less  than  12  weeks,  12  per  cent;  and  not  at  all,  25  per  cent 
While  in  rural  practice  schools  the  range  is:  Practicing  24  weeks, 
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4  per  cent;  18  weeks,  4  per  cent;  12  weeks,  22  per  cent;  less  than 
12  weeks,  41  per  cent ;  and  not  at  all,  29  per  cent. 

One  State  normal  school,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  a  rural  observa- 
tion and  practice  school  which  has  been  in  continuous  use  siace  1902, 
but  the  use  of  rural  schools  for  such  a  purpose  has  practically  all 
developed  since  1910,  and  most  of  it  in  the  past  five  years.  All  the 
normal  schools  but  one  reporting  practice  in  rural  schools  said  that 
this  practice  is  supervised;  but  observation  finds  both  the  practice 
and  the  supervision  far  from  anything  like  standardization — in  fact 
the  whole  effort  is,  in  most  places,  only  in  its  initial  stages. 

S.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  HAVING  SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  RURAL  EDUCATION. 

Principals  of  a  comparable  number  (24)  of  State  normal  schools 
where  special  courses  are  given  to  prepare  rural  teachers,  but  having 
no  departments  of  rural  education  organized,  have  reported.  The 
facts  presented  in  these  reports  have  been  summarized  on  exactly  the 
same  plan  as  the  facts  from  principals  of  schools  having  departments 
of  rural  education,- and  the  two  sets  of  data  will  be  presented  for 
any  value  they  may  have  as  indicating  which,  if  either,  of  these  two 
ways  of  going  at  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers  gets  a  better 
result. 

Ninety-one  per  cent  of  these  courses  were  instituted  since  1910, 
while  30  per  cent  of  the  departments  antedate  that  year,  and  this 
no  doubt  accounts  in  part  for  such  disparity  as  results  may  show. 
Tkft  emr^lmflBt  in  the  10  normal  schools  without  departments  of 
nirarl  educaticn  which  made  the  best  reports  was  only  one- fourth  of 
the  number  enrolled  in  the  10  schools  having  departments  which 
made  the  best  reports,  and  the  graduations  were  about  one-third  as 
many  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  schools.  The  percentage  of  grad- 
uates going  from  these  courses  to  teach  in  rural  schools  was  71,  while 
the  percentage  from  schools  having  departments  was  85.  The  mini- 
mum beginning  wage  per  month  for  graduates  of  rural  courses  in 
these  schools  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,  the  same  as  in  the  schools 
having  departments,  while  the  median  maximum  wage  of  these 
schools  after  two  years  of  teaching  is  $85,  which  is  $10  per  month 
more  than  graduates  of  schools  having  departments  of  rural  educa- 
tion were  reported  to  get. 

It  is  likely  that  the  higher  academic  requirements  for  entrance 
and  the  much  smaller  number  of  these  schools  which  send  out 
teachers  with  only  secondary  school  preparation  account  for  this 
Iwttu  wage  after  experience.  The  question  here  turns  on  a  choice 
•hp  HhA  nornrml  schools  between  numbers  and  scholarship  standards, 
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with  choice  by  normal  schools  having  departments  of  rural  educa- 
tion tending,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  number  of  students;  and  the 
choice  of  the  otlier  normal  schools  offering  rural  courses  tending,  to 
some  extent,  to  scholarship.  This  indicates  another  sensitive  point 
of  progress  at  present  Keports  in  hand  show  in  both  groups  of 
normal  schools  under  discussion  a  tendency  to  reach  exclusively  col- 
lege standards  as  soon  as  the  conditions  dominant  in  their  localities 
will  permit. 

No  mentionable  difference  appears  in  the  proportion  of  total  time 
given  to  professional  subjects  in  the  two  groups  of  normal  schools, 
but  there  is  an  outstanding  difference  between  the  two  in  the  amount 
of  practice  teaching  afforded  in  rural  schools.  Sixty-four  per  cent 
of  the  normal  schools  having  departments  of  rural  education  have 
provided  practice  teaching  in  rural  schools,  while  only  33  per  cent 
of  the  normal  schools  without  departments  have  provided  practice 
teaching  in  rural  schools.  In  justice  it  should  be  added  that  whereas 
50  per  cent  of  the  former  group  afford  practice  teaching  in  a  graded 
training  school,  60  per  cent  of  the  latter  group  afford  such  practice. 

In  this  contrast  no  very  positive  .result  is  discernible.  In  both 
groups  of  normal  schools  practice  in  rural  schools,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, is  very  recent  and  the  reports  may  be  estimated  in  some 
cases;  at  any  rate,  the  small  numbers  of  normal  schools  reported 
in  each  group  can  not  be  handled  to  advantage  in  summary.  How- 
ever, this  much  can  be  said,  the  schools  reported  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  location  and  the  same  items  have  been  given,  so  that 
such  statistics  as  are  presented  may  have  worth  while  significance.'  * 

S.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  HAVING  UTTLE  OR  NO  DIFPERBNTIATION  OF  COURSES  FOR 

RURAL  TEACHERS. 

Reports  were  received  from  27  State  normal  schools  which  make 
less  differentiation  in  their  courses  of  study  and  practice  teaching 
than  the  two  groups  already  discussed,  but  only  10  of  these  reports 
show  absolutely  no  attempt  being  made  to  give  any  special  help  to 
rural  teachers.  Reliable  unofficial  infonnation  from  2  of  the  10 
schools  just  referred  to  shows  the  work  already  begun  by  individual 
teachers. 

The  work  done  by  this  group  of  normal  schools  is  so  miscellaneous 
that  summary  is  impossible.  However,  some  splendid  things  are  re- 
ported, and  these  are  inserted  here  as  valuable  constructive  sugges- 
tions.   One  principal  says : 

We  have  no  special  course  for  rural  school  teachers ;  but,  since  about  50  per 
cent  of  our  graduates  go  into  rural  schools,  we  give  as  much  work  as  is  pos- 
sible ia  the  regular  normal  course.    We  place  emphasis  oa  rural  school  problems  ^ 
and  work  in  agriculture. 
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Another  says: 

We  do  send  a  great  many  of  our  graduates  into  the  rural  schools,  and  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  this  work,  they  practice  for  about  one-half  tlieir 
time  in  one  of  the  rural  practice  schools  connected  with  this  Institution. 

At  the  Salem  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School  there  is  no  special 
department  for  training  rural  teachers,  but  the  principal  reports : 

Some  10  years  ago  we  established  a  rural  training  school  which  we  ha%-e 
maintained  for  purposes  of  observation  and  practice.  Probably  an  average  of 
40  students  a  year  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  to  gain  some  ex- 
perience under  proper  supervision  in  this  school ;  usually  these  students  of  the 
senior  class  have  been  assigned  to  this  school  for  a  period  of  5  weeks  each. 
Until  last  year  this  was  maintained  as  a  one-room  school;  this  year  it  is 
housed  in  a  model  two-room  building  with  hall  for  use  as  a  community  center 
and  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  practical  and  the  household  arts. 

There  are  some  unique  features  in  the  work  done  for  rural  teachlts 
at  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School.  Here  a  special 
coui^e  was  organized  in  1916,  which  consists  of  one  year  and  three 
summer  terms.  Thirty-four  women  entered  this  course,  and  about  70 
per  cent  of  them  went  to  teach  in  rural  schools.  Thei'e  is  no  special 
teacher  for  this  group,  instruction  being  given  by  the  regular  teachers, 
and  during  the  summer  term  work  is  offered  in  about  two-thirds  of 
the  departments.  No  practice  teaching  is  offered  in  this  course,  but 
after  the  students  have  attended  one  year  and  two  summer  terms 
they  teach  in  a  rural  school  for  one  year  on  salary,  then  they  return 
for  a  summer  pf  study  and  earn  their  diplomas. 

The  pryicipal  of  the  State' Normal  School  at  Keene,  N.  H,,  re- 
ports: 

Every  one  of  our  graduates  has  to  have  training  in  all  the  grades.  Blany 
practice  in  our  rural  schools.  All  our  school  management,  pedagogy,  psychology, 
is  studied  from  the  rural  standpoint.  We  have  no  separate  rural  course,  as  it 
is  expected  that  any  of  our  graduates  may  go  into  rural  schools.  We  offer  in 
the  summer  school  a  course  in  rural  problems  for  the  special  benefit  of  teacliers 
who  have  had  no  training  at  all.  Girls  who  get  intensive  training  in  our  rural 
practice  school  command  excellent  salaries.* 

The  principal  of  a  State  normal  school  in  the  West  objects  strenu- 
ously to  the  vocabulary  used  in  the  inquiry,  but  reports  that  one-tliird 
of  a  graduating  class  of  more  than  200  members  went  this  year  to 
teach  in  the  country.  He  says  that  all  students  practice  in  what  lie 
is  pleased  to  call  "ungraded"  schools  300  to  400  actual  60-minute 
hours,  and  that  all  practice  the  same  length  of  time  in  urban  schools. 

The  president  of  a  normal  school  in  a  Southern  State  says : 

As  nearly  68  per  cent  of  our  population  is  rural,  according  to  the  census  re- 
port, and  as  about  85  per  cent  of  our  people  live  from  the  farms,  we  have  felt 
It  our  duty  to  s^nd  85  per  cent  of  our  graduates  back  into  the  State  to  teach 
country  children.    This  means  that  our  whole  course  of  study  Is  built  with  a 

^See  p.  53  for  an  itemized  statement  of  the  practice  teaching  at  Keene. 
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view  to  making  good  country -school  teachers,  as  well  as  making  Sclent  graded- 
school  teachers.  We  require  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high-school  course 
for  admission  and  we  give  iwo  years*  normal  training.  We  have  a  model 
school  in  the  town  and  a  three-room  school  in  the  country  that  we  use  for 
observation  and  practice  purposes.  Our  country  school  is  a  real  rural  school, 
located  in  the  country,  surrounded  with  the  spirit  of  country  life. 

In  reporting  from  a  State  in  the  Southwest,  the  president  of  a 
normal  school  says: 

In  its  present  state  of  organization  there  is  no  strict  line  of  demarcation 
existing  between  our  department  of  rural  education  and  the  department  of 
education  in  general.  We  offer  courses  In  rural  education  and  a  number  of 
students  take  these  courses,  but  our  State  is  new  and  there  Is  at  present  too 
great  a  demand  for  trained  teachers  In  the  city  and  village  schools  to  offer 
much  encouragement  to  teachers  to  prepare  specifically  for  rural  school  work. 
We  realize  that  this  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  we  are  doing,  what  we  can 
to*overcome  this  tendency. 

One  principal  reports  that  rural  practice  schools  were  established 
in  1904,  that  60  per  cent  of  the  graduates  go  to  teach  in  rural  schools, 
and  that  two  to  four  weeks'  practice  is  afforded  in  rural  schools,  while 
there  are  16  to  18  weeks'  practice  in  urban  schools.  From  another 
normal  school  no  special  work  at  the  institution  is  reported,  but  a 
few  girls  who  have  taken  the  regular  normal  course  are  sent  to  teach 
in  rural  schools  as  a  last  resort.  But  even  in  this  situation  a  rural 
school  has  been  taken  in  charge,  about  2J  miles  away  on  the  trolley 
line,  and  is  considered  a  part  of  the  practice  school.  This  school 
has  been  reconstructed  physically  and  put  in  charge  of  two  good 
strong  students,  each  taking  it  for  a  session  a  day.  A  young  Jady 
is  sent  two  afternoons  per  week  to  give  the  children  ^manual  train- 
ing work.  The  work  at  this  school  is  under  supervisors,  and  there 
are  four  who  go  out  each  week. 

A  principal  reporting  from  the  Northwest  says : 

This  school  has  had  no  distinct  department  of  rural  education.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  have  secured  a  special  appropriation  to  be  used  to  install  such  a 
department  and  we  hope  to  have  this  department  in  operation  in  the  near 
future.  At  present  we  are  offering  courses  in  rural-school  methods  and  man- 
agement and  in  rural  sociology. 

Beports  from  some  normal  schools  in  the  South  say  that  practi- 
cally their  whole  function  is  to  train  rural  teachers.  One  principal 
says : 

There  is  little  distinction  between  rural  folk  and  village  folk  in  our  terri- 
tory and  but  little  desire  on  the  part  of  school  officers  to  secure  teachers 
specially  trained  for  either.  There  is  no  marked  preference  for  highly  trained 
teachers,  the  local  girl  usually  having  the  preference,  regardless  of  training. 

Another  normal  school  reports:  "Trustees  are  ignorant;  caa-^nqt 

■'aluate  in  matters  of  teacher  training."    In  this  latter  schodl  80 

cent  of  the  graduates  teach  in  rural  schools,  and  no  subjects  in 
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niral  education  are  stressed.  However,  the  report  says  that  practice 
teaching  in  rural  schools  will  be  provided  and  properly  supervised 
in  1918-19. 

4.  STATEMENTS  FROM  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES. 

Since  only  a  very  limited  file  of  reports  from  State  normal  schools 
for  Negroes  is  at  hand,  the  most  complete  single  report  is  offered. 
The  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal  School  for  Negroes, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  established  special  courses  for  rural  teachers  in 
1912.  In  1917  these  courses  enrolled  61  students,  of  whom  10  men 
and  27  women  graduated,  half  of  whom  are  teaching  rural  schools 
at  wages  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  $40  to  a  maximum  of  $60  per 
month.  High-school  graduation  is  required  for  admission  and  two 
years  of  work  given.  Employing  officers  do  give  preference  to 
graduates  of  these  courses,  and  some  graduates  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  agricultural  demonstrators  and  dis- 
trict supervisors.  One  year  of  practice  is  afforded  in  graded  train- 
ing schools  and  three  months  of  supervised  observation  in  rural 
schools.  The  teacher  of  the  education  courses  in  the  school  just  men- 
tioned is  an  A.  B.  from  Michigan  University,  and  he  has  had  grad- 
uate work  at  Harvard.  He  considers  living  among  country  people 
his  best  qualifying  experience,  and  he  anticipates  better  practice 
facilities  in  a  model  school  building  to  be  erected.  He  is  attempting 
a  thorough  organization  of  the  work  and  he  has  the  sympathetic 
coqperat;ion  of  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  institution. 

At  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  a  special  course  for 
rural  teachers  was  organized  in  1911.  In  1917  there  were  28  enrolled 
in  this  course,  and  2  men  and  23  women  finished  it.  Here  six  weeks 
of  practice  teaching  is  afforded  in  rural  schools.  The  teacher  says 
that  more  academic  work  is  needed,  that  there  is  an  increasing  in- 
terest and  more  sympathy  toward  rural  education,  and  that  he  hopes 
for  more  inducements  to  get  students  into  the  course. 

At  Hampton  Institute  no  courses  are  differentiated,  but  the  pre- 
paratory work  for  rural  teachers  fits  into  rural  life.  Last  year  14 
men  and  49  women  finished  the  normal  course,  and  over  80  per  cent 
of  them  went  to  rural  schools  to  teach.  The  demand  for  these  gradu- 
ates far  exceeds  the  supply.  The  teacher  of  the  education  courses  was 
prepared  at  the  State  normal  school  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  she  has 
liad  varied  teaching  experience.  She  would  like  to  have  better  scho- 
lastic preparation  by  the  students,  but  says  that  this  is  a  phase  of 
the  development  and  that  "time  makes  right."  The  graduates  are 
jfiWceeBsful  in  community  work,  and  with  better  communities  there  - 
wift  be  better  qualified  material  for  training. 
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5.  WHAT  IS  DONE  IN  HAWAH. 

The  Territorial  Normal  and  Training  School,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
was  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  teachers.  In  1899 
gardening,  cooking,  sewing,  and  woodwork  were  begun.  In  1914  af 
diploma  was  granted  special  pupils.  All  pupils  take  the  same  sub- 
jects, selected  pupils  taking  special  work  in  the  senior  year.  In  1917 
there  were  55  graduated  with  license  to  teach  in  rural  and  plantation 
schools.  The  salary  for  beginners  is  $720,  and  this  usually  is  ad- 
vanced to  $840  after  successful  experience.  In  selecting  teachers  the 
employing  officials  give  preference  td  these  graduates  to  the  extent  of 
about  $20  per  month,  and  the  reports  of  supervising  principals  show 
that  they  do  better  work  than  any  other  group  of  teachers. 

Only  jimiors  of  the  four-year  course  ai'e  admitted  to  the  special 
training  course,  and  eight  periods  per  week  for  juniors  and  nine 
periods  per  week  for  seniors  are  given  to  professional  work.  There 
is  practice  teaching  in  graded  training  school  one-third  of  each  day 
for  three  years,  and  no  practice  is  given  in  rural  schools.  A  well- 
trained  group  of  teachers  is  in  charge  of  this  work  in  Hawaii,  and 
when  adequate  housing  is  supplied — addition  of  16  rooms  to  the 
training  school  of  8  rooms — and  additional  land  is  available  for 
building  and  gardening  the  institution  will  be  better  able  to  meet 
the  demand  for  teachers  of  prevocational  subjects  which  comes  from 
all  over  the  Territory. 

C.  REPLIES  FROM  HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION. 

Seven  questions  were  asked  heads  of  departments  of  rural  educa- 
tion and  responses  were  received  prior  to  this  computation  from  40 
of  the  77  normal  schools  which  mentioned  such  a  department  in  their 
catalogues.  Answers  to  six  of  these  questions  have  been  assembled 
in  a  4-column  table,  which  follows;  however,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  qualifications  of  this  group  of  leaders  in  summary. 

Academically,  there  was  1  doctor  of  philosophy ;  17  have  the  mas- 
ter's degree;  19  the  bachelor's  degree;  and  9  are  normal-school  grad- 
uates. Professionally,  19  have  had  graduate  courses  in  education ;  18 
have  had  college  courses  in  education;  1  has  had  summer  school 
courses  in  education;  and  8  have  had  normal-school  courses  in  educa- 
tion. In  reporting  qualifying  experiences,  12  mention  farm  life,  29 
mention  rural  teaching,  and  21  have  been  county  supervisors.  Other 
experiences  specified  as  being  of  value  are :  Teaching  agriculture,  ex* 
tension  work,  member  State  board  of  education,  editing  local  news* 
paper,  addressing  rural  audiences,  and  ^'One  summer  with  State 
supervisor  of  rural  schools,  a  real  leader." 
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Summary  of  replies  from  heads  of  departments  of  rural  education. 


Quallfleatioos.^ 


Obstacles. 


Enooarageiiients. 


Prospects. 


1.  A.M 

3.  University  courses  in 

education. 
3.  Farm  lite,  rural  teocli- 
ing. 


1.  Normal  school 

2.  N&rznai  school  and  pro- 

fosbnal  reading. 
8.  Kiiral  teaching. 

1.  A.  B 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  county 

stipervision. 

1.  A.  bT. 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 
Sb  Training  school  expe- 
rience. 

1.  M.S 

2.  Uraduate    courses    in 

education. 
&.  Teaching   agriculture, 

rural  school  exten- 

slan  work. 
1.  A.M 

3.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 
3.  Farm  lift),  oounty  su- 
pervision. 

1.  B.S..... 

2.  University  ooorses  in 

education. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  special 

study. 


L  A.M 

2.  Graduate    courses   in 

education. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  special 

study. 


l.B.8...., 

%  Graduate    coursed    in 

education. 
3.  Rural  teaching,  county 

supervision. 


1.  A.B 

3.  Collese  courses  in  edu- 
cation. 

3.  County  supervision, 
member  of  State 
board  of  education. 

1.  Normal  school  plus  li 

years  in  university. 

2.  University  oourws  in 

education. 

3.  Rural    teaching,    in- 

spiration by  normal 
school  teachers. 

2.  Graduate   ooones   in 

education, 
t.  Rural  teaching  under 

2.  Graduate  courses  in 
.edocatlon. 

3*  Rural  teaching,  ooimty 
supervision,  editing 
local  newspaper. 


Lack  of  means  for  dem- 
onstration work. 


Crowded  course  of  study. 
No  rural  demonstra- 
tion school. 

Lack  of  ftmds  for  pro- 
viding faculty. 


Poor  knowledge  of  En- 
glish. 


Cooperation  of  m  v  presi- 
dnnt.  Increasing  sup- 
port from  rural  com- 
munities. 


Higher  academic  stand- 
ard for  entrance.  Pos- 
sibility of  demonstra- 
tion school. 

All  normal  sdiooi  faculty 
thoroughly  converted. 
State  waking  up. 


Interest  of  students . 


Lack  of  students. 


Sparse  populatfon,  great 
distances,  present  at- 
titude toward  rural 
work. 

Lack  of  rural  school 
critic  teachen  who 
can  use  community 
material  for  school* 
room  problems. 


Low  wages.  Lack  of 
rural  practice.  Poor 
admiustrativeseheme. 
Not  enough  difleren- 
tiatfon  of  courses. 

Lack  of  State  program 
for  rural  education. 
Traditfonal  dty  trend. 
Transitfon  in  rural 
life. 


Lack  of  interest  In  en- 
tering students.  Fao- 
uKy  mdilferonce. 


Lack  of  Amds  for  wider 
extensfon  work. 


Lack  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  adminia- 
tratfon.  Lack  of 
Itmds. 

Tradittott  that  teaching 
in  town  is  promotfon. 
Actual  discomforts  of 
rural  scliools. 


A  good  normal  school. 
Special,  wellrequipped 
department. 


Western  spirit  of 
ress  and  a  clear  ffeld. 


Efforts  of  teachers  to 
bring  new  life  into 
their  teaching.  Re- 
sponse of  studants  to 
the  ideal  of  larger 
aerrice  to  a  commu- 
nity. 


Success  of  well-trained 
teachers  In  rural 
■Bhools.  New  prac- 
tice and  observatfon 
school  in  country. 

Progress  made  in  two 
years.  Awakening  of 
rural  people. 


More   students   asking 
for  training  for  rural 


Earnest  interest  of  fa- 
ulty, students  and 
patrons. 


Bducatfonal  progress 
makes  it  dear  that 
all  must  enter  this  big 
field. 

Increasing  demands  for 
graduates.  Higher 
academic  preparatfon 
of  entering  students. 


More  demonstration  and 
practice  in  nmri 
s<^Kx>ls.  More  high 
school  graduates  takin;; 
course  (27  now,  10  last 

To  realise  on  mv  encour- 
agements, t^n^radcd 
room  in  training  school. 

Funds  for  providin ; 
whatever  is  needed. 
Legislatton. 


Elimination  of  third 
pade  certificate  from 
State. 


Establishment  of  dem- 
onstration schools.  Vi- 
talized course  of  study. 

Closer  relatfon  between 
the  oounty  superin- 
tendent, the  teachers, 
and  the  aonnal  school. 
Closer  supervision  of 
practice  teaching. 
County  health  super- 
visor. Larger  use  oi 
socialised  school  work. 

Better  transportation  to 
rural  pradice  schools. 
Two-year  course  for 
rural  teachers.  Better 
support  for  rural 
schools. 

Rural  teachers  on  iym 
with  dty  teachers  in 
training.  Recognised 
standard  of  satisractory 
rural  teachinx.  En- 
larged extensfon  serv- 
ice .  Many  more  teach- 
ers training  tor  rimii 
service. 

Aim  to  have  an  assistant 
in  my  department. 


Enlarged  and  stronger 
department.  Better 
cooperation  with  out- 

'  side.  Addition  of  spe- 
cially qualified  instnic- 
tors. 

Study  of  near-by  rural 
schools.  Bxp^ment- 
ing  by  sending  few 
pupOs  to  rural  com 
munities. 

More  deflnlteness  in  pro- 
f^fonal  Instruciiuu. 
Adequate,   supervise4 


<  1.  Academic  preparatfon.   2,  Professfonal  preparatfon.   3.  Experleaoa. 
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Summary  of  replies  from  heads  of  departments  of  rural  education — Continued. 


QualificatioDS. 


Obstacles. 


Enoouragemcnts. 


Prospects. 


1.  Normal  school 

2.  Educaticnal  courses  in 

normal  school. 

3.  Fre<iucnt  addresses  to 

rural  and  village  au- 
diences; 106  such 
addresses  last  year. 

1.  M.8 

2.  Oraduaio    courses    in 

education. 

3.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 

ing, county  super- 
vision. 

1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 

3.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 

ing. 

1.  A.B 

2.  Normal  school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  county 

supervision. 

1.  A.B 

2.  Colle^  courses  in  edu- 

cation. 

3.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 

ing. 

1.  Nornl&l  school 

2.  College  courses  in  edu- 

cation. 

3.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 

ing, county  and  town 
supervision. 

1.  A.M. 

2.  Graduate  courses  in  ed- 

ucation. 

3.  Country  bred. 


1.  Normal  school 

2.  Normal-school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  One     summer     with 

State  supervisor  of 
niral  schools,  a  real 
leader. 

1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate  courses  in  ed- 

ucation. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  princi- 

pal of  rural  school. 

1.  B.S 

2.  Normal-school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  county 

supervision. 

1.  Normal  school 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 

3.  Rural  teaching. 

1.  B.S 

2.  College  courses  in  edu- 

cation. 

3.  Experimental  work  at 

teachers'  college. 

1.  B.S 

2.  Normal-school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 

ing, business  with 
country  people. 

1.  A.M......;T::. 

2.  Graduate  courses  in  ed- 

ucation. 

3.  County     supervision, 

extension  work. 

1.  A.B 

2.  College  courses  in  edu- 

cation. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  county 

8upervisi(Hi. 


Too  much  teaching  not 
directly  related  to 
rural  school  work. 


City  high  school  grad- 
uates entering  arc  not 
preparing  for  rural 
teaching. 


Too  much  work  outside 
of  school  work.  Man> 
age  normal  farm  and 
dairy. 

Indifference  of  school 
officers  and  some  fiao- 
ulty  members. 


Lack  of  popular  interest 
in  things  practical  and 
rural. 


No  opportimity  for  ob- 
servation and  ] 


teaching 
schools. 


in 


practice 
rural 


Inability  to  get  observa- 
tion in  nu^l  schools 
where  best  methods 
are  in  practice. 

Lack  of  permanency  in 
population.  Neither 
myself  nor  student 
teachers  living  in  dis- 
trict. 


Inability  to  get  at  the 
teachers  in  service. 


Entrance  requirements 
too  low. 


There  are  not  sufficient 
practice  schools  to  give 
adequate  rural  prac- 
tice teaching. 

Untrained  teachers  in 
rural  observation 
school. 


Indifference  on  the  part 
of  those  in  authority  to 
the  needs  of  the  rural 
school. 


Inefficiency  in  present 
rural  school  organiza- 
tion and  admmistra- 
Uon. 

Lack  of  enthusiastic 
support  by  adminis* 
tration. 


Recent  legislation .  Cer- 
tification, sanitation, 
social  center. 


Administrative  support 
of  the  department  of 
rural  education. 


The  progressive  school 
laws  of  this  State. 


County  superintendents 
desire  our  graduates. 


More  serious-mindedness 
on  the  part  of  students. 


Swamped  all  the  time 
by  calls  for  more  rural- 
tndned  teachers. 


The  need  for  help  felt  by 
school  boards. 


Interest  of  communitv. 
Desire  of  students  to 
teach  in  rural  schools. 


Instituting  a  distinctive 
rural  life  department 
in  our  school. 


Number  of  high-school 
graduates  preparing 
for  rural  work. 


Enthusiasm  and  right 
attitude  of  students. 
Reception  of  our  peo- 
ple by  rural  boards. 

The  spirit  of  the  com- 
mumty. 


The  receptive  attitude 
of  the  rural  inhab- 
itants. Fine  results 
already  obtained. 


Basic  significance  of 
rural  life  to  national 
welfare.  It  is  our  big 
educational  problem. 

Largo  classes  of  stu^ 
dents  who  feel  their 
need. 


A  83rstem  of  practice 
work  with  best  ccun- 
try  teachers. 


Placing  rural  and  graded 
school  oouracs  on  a  par. 


More  emphasis  en  "eda- 
cationai  agriculture." 
economic,  social,  and 
domestic  rural  prob- 
lems. 

A  practice  school '  for 
students  In  this  de- 
partment. 


Devebped  rural  liiie  and 
extension  department. 


Growing  interest.  Plan- 
ning to  put  in  larga 
auto  van  to  ^t  into 
more  schools  with  larga 
observation  classes. 

School  authorities  over 
the  State  are  asking  for 
teachers  equipped  to 
teach  agriculture  and 
home  economics. 

More  land  for  working 
out  agricultural  prob- 
lems. 


Planning  for  apprentioa 
practice  in  rural  school^ 


Better  qualified  teachen 
for  rural  schools. 


More  practice  school»^ 
one-room  and  consoU- 
dated. 

Working  up  the  school 
and  social  cooperative 
spirit  in  a  rural  com- 
munity. 

More  and  better  practice 
teaching  in  rural  set- 
.  ting.  Two-year  course 
to  parallel  that  re- 
quired of  grade  teach- 
ers. 

War  work  is  stimulating 
all  to  a  larger  apprecia- 
tion of  rural  life,  cspa- 
dally  in  productioB 
and  conservation. 

Supervising  the  s^udeai 
teaphers  in  ru^ilteicii^ 
ing. 
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Summary  of  replies  from  heads  of  departments  of  rural  education — Contiuuecl. 


QualiflcatloDS. 


Obstacles. 


Encouragements. 


Prospects. 


1.  A.B 

2.  UnJvprsity  courses  in 

education. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  grade 

teaching,  study. 

2.  Graduate  courses  in  ed- 

ucation. 

3.  Coinity  supervision,  in- 

spector of  high-school 
training  classes^leader 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 


1.  Ph.B 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 
Z.  Rural  teaching,  county 
supervision. 

1.  M.s7. 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 

3.  County  supervision. 


1.  College,  unfinished 

2.  Summer  school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  County  supervision. 

1.  A.M.....V. 

2.  Graduate    courses   in 

education. 

3.  Miscellaneous  teaching, 

study. 

1.  A.B... 

2.  College  courses  in  edu- 

cation. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  county 

sui)ervision.     home 
demonstration  agent. 


1.  A.B 

2.  College  courses  in  edu- 

cation. 

3.  Rural    teaching,    spe- 

cial study  oT  rural 
education. 

1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 
8.  Rural  teaching,  study 
of  rural  schools  gen- 
erally     throughout 
State. 


1.  Normal  school 

2.  Normal  school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  County  supervision . . . . 

1.  CoUege  unflnisbed 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 

3.  County  supervision. 

1.  B.8 

2.  University  courses  in 
v..  education. 
tjitm  life,  rutal  and 

'  viflage  teaching. 


Lack  of  supervisors  for 
rural  practice  teaching. 
Calls  for  experienoea 
rural  teachers. 

The  economic  and  social 
conditions  which  have 
permitted  the  towi) 
and  dty  schools  to 
draw  off  the  most 
capable  and  ambitious 
and  best  educated 
teachers,  leaving  the 
other  kind  for  the 
schools  that  belong  to 
the  land. 


Lack  of  appreciation  of 
rural  life  by  people  and 
student  body. 


The  scarcity  of  students 
who  are  willing  to 
train  for  rural  work. 


Wages  are  too  low  to  in- 
duce preparation. 


Inabilitv  to  get  all  con- 
cerned to  sise  up  the 
relative  needs  of  rural 
and  urban  education. 

Too  many  students  for 
all  to  get  enough  prac- 
tice work  in  rural 
schools,  and  too  short 
a  time  for  courses  in 
rural  education. 


Attempting  to  teach  in 
normal  school  and 
supervise  rural  school 
with  onlv  student 
teachers  at  the  same 
time. 

City-mindedness  and 
lack  of  real  interest  in 
country  life.  County 
and  educational  asso- 
ciations are  dominated 
by  city  educational 
workers. 

Lack  of  funds  to  take 
care  of  the  special 
needs  of  rural  students. 
Immature  students. 

Inabihty  to  get  sufficient 
practice  teaching. 


Desire  for  city  life  by 
both  pupils  and  teach- 
ers. 


Practice     teaching     In 
rural  schools. 


We  see  signs  that  rural 
life  is  to  be  so  reorgan- 
ized and  improved 
that  it  wUI  be  able  to 
bid  successftiUy  for 
its  fair  share  of  the 
most  capable  individ- 
uals who  go  into  the 
teaching  profession.    « 


Better  support  and  ris- 
ing standards  for  rural 
schools. 


Success  of  our  graduates 
and  willingness  of 
boards  to  remodel 
schools,  furnish  equip- 
ment, and  pay  good 
wages. 

Recent  ledslation  per- 
mitting State  normal 
schools  to  issue  cer- 
tificates. 

Clearly  seen  growing  in- 
terest in  rural  educa- 
tion. 


Every  girl  in  the  college 
is  required  to  take  the 
coi^rse  in  rural  educa- 
tion. Splendid  prepa- 
ration oi  students  m 
industrial  work.  De- 
sire of  students  to  take 
schools  and  build 
them  up. 

Enthusiasm  and  earn- 
estness of  the  ^rls  who 
take  up  work  in  school. 


Increased  prices  for  pro- 
duce tend  to  keep 
more  people  in  the 
coimtry.  Growing  con- 
sciousness of  necessity 
of  farm  success. 


Plan    to    give    greater 
recognition  to  rural  de- 
•  partment. 

More  high  school  gradu- 
ates enrolled.  Longer 
course  for  eighth  grade 
graduates. 

State  department  of 
education  is  creating 
more  inducements  to 
prepare. 


Preparation  for  rural 
club  leaders.  Rura! 
extension  courses. 


The  organization  of  more 
consolidated  schools, 
which  arouses  a  greater 
interest  in  educational 
affairs  in  rural  com- 
munities and  makes  a 
deflnit43  demand  from 
rural  districts  for  bet- 
ter qualified  teachers. 
Increase  in  township 
supervision  and  an  in- 
creased willingness  on 
the  part  of  rural  schools 
to  pay  a  bigger  price 
for  a  bisger  teacher. 
Better  living  condi- 
tions in  the  country. 

My  wofic  here  is  too  new 
to  enable  me  to  give  a 
definite  answer. 


Increased  interest  of  the 
people.  We  bad  four 
times  as  many  requests 
for  trained  teachers  last 
year  as  we  could  sup- 
ply. 

Many  teachers  will  quali- 
fy for  these  new  courses. 


Hope  to  advance  the  re- 
quirements as  soon  as 
conditions  will  war- 
rant, i.  e.,  the  present 
crisis  is  passed. 

Department  is  not  two 
years  old  and  300  stu- 
dents are  receiving  in- 
struction this  year. 
Prospect  for  a  model 
rural  school  for  prac- 
tice in  the  country  in 
addition  to  22  already 
in  use.  Enlarged  ex- 
tension work. 

Practical  demonstration 
of  use  of  course  of 
study  and  organization 
as  adapted  to  use  of 
country  schools. 

Legal  requirement  of  one 
year  for  all  teachers 
and  better  courses,  on 
par  with  courses  for 
city  teachers  will  get 
more  students  into 
rural  courses.  Better 
salaries. 

Hope  that  legislature 
will  act  on  recommen- 
dations of  State  survey 
oommisslon. 

Nothing  at  present. 


Students  begin  to  sea 
calling  in  rural  teach- 
ing. 
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Summary  of  replies  from  headn  of  departments  of  rural  education — Continued. 


Qualifications. 


Obstacles. 


Encounfements. 


FrospecU. 


1.  AM 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 

3.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 

ing, county  supervi- 
sion. Graduate  work 
in  agricultural  col- 
lege. 

1.  A.  B 

2.  Normal  sciiool  courses 

in  education. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  actual 

contact  with  rural 
needs. 


1.  A.M 

2.  (iraduate    courses    in 

educaticn. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  exten- 

.sif.n  work. 


1.  A.  B 

2.  University  courses  in 

eduiatioB. 

3.  County  and  city  su- 

pervision. 

1.  AM 

2.  Graduate   courses   in 

education. 

3.  Farm  life,  niral  teach- 

ing, county  super- 
vision, year's  con- 
tact wiih  F.  Mc- 
Murry, 


Difficulty  of  keepinE  city 
school  motbcds  from 
dominating;  lengthen- 
ing the  time  of  prepa- 
ration: getting  better 
conditions  for  teach- 
ing in  the  country. 

Lack  of  teachers  and 
lack  of  funds. 


Failure  of  faculty  to  ap- 
preciate the  demand 
for  trained  rural  teach- 
ers, hencefewstudents 
in  college  courses. 


Our  course,  104  months, 
is  too  short. 


Lack  of  funds  for  trans- 
portation, extenaon 
work,  and  advertis- 
ing. 


President  of  normal 
school  is  awake,  also 
State  superintendent. 
More  students  inclin- 
ing to  rural  teaching. 


Progress  of  schools  used 
as  training  schools. 
The  greatly  imnroved 
quality  of  work  done 
oy  studan  ts  who  have 
bad  the  work.  The 
enthusiasm  of  stu- 
dents for  tiie  work. 

Growing  demand  by 
school  directors  with 
willingness  to  pay  ade- 
quate salary. 


The  snooasB  of  our  sta- 
dents  in  their  later 
teaching. 


A  new  president  thor- 
oughly de\'oted  to  ni- 
ral work.  We  have 
begun  and  have  done 
something. 


Two-year  course  tor  high- 
sdiool  graduates  taken 
by  more  students. 
Better  supervision  of 
rural  practice  teach- 
ing. Extension  le;- 
tores  in  niiml  com- 
munities. 

Oreatlf  increased  num- 
ber in  regular  oourse 
for  rural  teachers. 
Rapid  inereaaa  ef  ex- 
tension classes. 


Active  propaganda  in 
localities  able  to  sup- 
port good  sdioois. 
Demonstration  schools 
thus  secured  used  for 
observation.  Creation 
of  an  efTective  demand 
so  that  strangeat  stu- 
dents (minority  are 
from  the  farm)  will  fe 
into  rural  education. 

Three-year  coursee.  Hope 
to  get  a  rufil  adiool  as 
a  practice  school. 


Students  entering  rural 
courses.  Other  rural 
achoola  seeking  aflUii^ 
tion.  fixteuaion  work. 


The  foregoing  replies  have  been  kept,  as  nearly  as  space  w<mld 
permit,  in  the  exact  original  language.  It  is  observable  that  in 
spite  of  wide  variation  in  personality  and  in  location  there,  is,  after 
all,  a  close  similarity  in  needs,  in  efforts,  and,  generally,  in  spirit. 
Many  of  these  leaders  are  severely  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  what  they  are  tr^'ing  to  do  by  the  administration 
authorities  employing  them,  which  results  in  their  being  loaded 
with  too  many  other  important  responsibilities  at  the  same  time. 


7.  KBFLIES   FKOM   TEACHERS   OF   KURAL   EDUCATION   COUBSE8. 

Eighteen  teachers  of  rural  courses  in  normal  schools  where  special 
departments  have  not  been  organized  sent  replies  to  the  personal 
questions.  In  this  number  there  were  two  doctors  of  philosophy, 
nine  having  the  master's  degree,  six  having  the  bachelor's  degree, 
and  one  normal-school  graduate.  Professionally,  nine  have  had 
graduate  courses  in  education,  five  have  had  college  courses  in  edu- 
cation, two  have  had  educational  courses  in  summer  school,  and 
two  have  had  normal-school  courses  in  education. 

This  group  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  heads  of  departments  of 
education,  with  the  work  in  rural  education  as  a  minor  part  of  their 
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work  In  most  cases.  In  reporting  qualifying  experiences  six  mention 
farm  life,  six  mention  rural  teaching,  and  two  have  been  county 
suj^ervisors. 

Summary  of  replies  from  teachers  of  rural  education  courses. 


Qualifications.! 


Obstacles. 


Encouragements. 


Prospects. 


1.  A.M 

2.  Graduftte    courses    in 

education. 
8.  Farm  life,  rural  teadi- 

iDR. 

1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate   courses    in 

education. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  nrtn- 

dpal  of  rural  nigh 

1.  Ph.D..; 

3.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 
S.  Farm  life. 

1.  A.M 

3.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 
8.  Variety    of    teadliing 

positions. 

1.  B.  L 

2.  University  courses  in 

edncatJOn. 
8.  Supervision. 

1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 
8.  Teaching  an'd  graduate 
work. 

1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 

3.  Teaching    In    various 

schools. 
1«  B^jS.. •...'4. ...^**..'.« 
2.  unrversity  counes  In 

education. 
8.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 
ing. 

1.  Normal  college 

2.  University  courses  in 

education, 
t.  Rural  teaching,  super^ 
vision. 

1.  M.S 

2.  Summer  school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  Present  position. 

1.  B.S 

2.  Normal  school  courses 

in  education. 
8.  Teaching    in    various 
schools. 

1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 
•  Farm    life,    study    of 
education. 


1.  A.  B 

2.  University  eourses  in 

education. 
8.  Trial  and  suoeess  in 

teaching. 

L  B.S. 

2.  University  courses  in 
ediicatiott. 

8.  Ftttm  life,  rural  teach- 
ing. 


Antipathy  of  present 
teachers  toward  "ex- 
tra work"  as  they  call 
it. 

A  rigid  ooivse  of  study 
adopted  by  all  normal 
schools  of  the  State. 


Brevity  of  service  of  girl 
teachers  in  rural 
schools. 

Normal  students  not 
interested  in  rural 
education. 


Lack  of  adequate  feclli- 
tles.    Taboo  on 
"Rural." 


No  model  niral  school.. 


eolation  of 


Remoteness  of  typical 
rural  schools.  Finan- 
cial a4iustment  of 
traveling  expenses  of 
students,  difficult. 

Course  was  not  required. 


Small  salaries  to   pre- 
pared men. 


Importance  of  agricul- 
tural work  as  a  vitalis- 
Ing  force  in  education 
not  recognized,  re- 
sulting in  archaic  cur- 
riculum. 

Too  much  work.  Too 
many  duties.  No  sep- 
arate rural  depart- 
ment. 


Genuine  interest  of  stu- 
dents and  willingness 
to  pioneer  in  bigger 
rural  work. 

An  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  State  to  organ- 
ize rural  courses. 


Feeling  that  open  coun- 
try is  the  fteld  of  great- 
est educational  need. 


Graduates  in  servkie 
rated  higher  than 
those  of  any  other 
school  sending  teach- 
ers faito  State. 

Some  graduates  last 
year  went  to  one- 
room  schools  tor  nine 
months  at  160. 

The  success  of  our  stu- 
dents. 


Some  graduates  look 
upon  rural  education 
as  a  life  work. 


The  faiterest  of  students 
in  their  work  of  prep- 
aration. 


Course  now  made  obliga- 
tory. 


Better  equipment  and 
an  agriculture  build- 
ing. 


I  am  allowed  to  work  in 
my  own  way  as  long 
asit  does  not  cost  any- 
thing. 


General  upward  trend 
in  education.  New 
department  of  agricul- 
ture gives  impetus  to 
to  rural  work. 


Additional  courses  to 
train  leaders  in  organis- 
ing rural  weilare  mov^ 
ments. 


Commimity  schooUHHut 
and  larm  is  the  ideal. 


Gradual  education  of 
rural  people  bv  current 
urgent  stimulation  of 
improvement. 

More    money.      Three- 
year,     possibly    four-  ' 
year,  curriculum. 


Opportunity   for   social 
servtoe. 


Supervised    observation 
in  rural  schools. 


More  students  anticipate 
niral  work. 


Possible  cooperation  of 
to^'ns  in  paying  stu- 
dents' expenses  lor  aid 
rendered  by  students. 

Cooperation  in  homo- 
gardening  campaign. 


Interest  bv  students. 
Vocational  work.  Ex- 
tension work.  Demand 
for  agriculture. 

None,  until  the  whole 
State  system  is  reor- 
ganized. Farm  bureau 
work  is  graduall* 
arousing  interest. 

New  community  course 
promises  to  be  popular 
and  helpful. 


■t.  Academic  preparation.   2.  Professfooal  preparation.    3.  Experience. 
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Summary  of  replies  frotn  teachers  of  rural  education  courses — Continued. 


Qualifications. 


1.  A.B 

2.  Summer  school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  Rural    teaching,    city 

training  school. 


in 


1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate    courses 

education. 

3.  Field   work  as   State 

school  examiner. 

1.  Ph.D 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 

3.  Farm  Jife,  rural  teach- 

ing. 


Obstacles. 


Lack  of  supervision  of 
graduates  for  first  two 
or  three  years  of  teach- 
ing. 


Lack  of  ability  to  articu- 
late the  work  at  school 
and  in  the  field. 


All  students  must  take 
nearly  the  same  course 
—no  recognition  for 
special  rural  training. 


Encouragements. 


Tendencies  toward  co- 
operation between  ur- 
ban and  rural  school 
systems.  This  means 
improved  organiza- 
tion, supervision, 
standards,  initiative 
in  teachers. 

Graduates  teach  prin- 
cipally in  rural  schools. 
Great  response  to 
rural  courses. 

Those  who  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  special 
classes  in  rural  educa- 
tion seem  to  be  greatly 
encjuraged. 


Prospects. 


Definite  aims  and  stand- 
ards of  teaching.  Bet- 
ter organized  courses  of 
study  based  en  sur- 
veys, tests  of  abilities, 
psychology  and  scci- 
ology. 

Forward  steps  along  line 
of  food  courses  to  meet 
present  national  crisis. 


Nothing  definite  tfll  the 
normal  schools  of  the 
State  organize  rural 
courses  and  grant  di- 
plomas for  same. 


lioth  of  these  groups  of  teachers  were  asked  to  make  statements 
supplementary  to  the  current  catalogues  of  their  institutions.  These 
replies,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  summaries,  were  mostly  inci- 
dental, but  some  of  them  indicate  work  added  since  the  catalogues 
were  printed,  as  a  few  quotations  will  show :  "  Students  shy  at  word 
•rural.'  If  rural  education  is  given  it  must  not  be  so  entitled." 
"  This  normal  school  dedicated  a  $4,000  model  rural-school  building 
in  1917.  Eural-school  teaching  is  demonstrated  here  by  a  specialist 
with  farm  children."  "  Have  pigs  and  chickens  and  farm  four  and 
one-half  acres.  All  handwork  done  by  students."  "Hope  to  have 
special  teacher  of  rural  education  by  September,  1918."  "Would 
include  more  time  for  observation  arid  practice."  "  There  is  curi*ent 
an  effort  to  revise  and  unify  rural  courses  in  the  normal  schools  of 
this  State."  "We  have  added  postgraduate  courses  for  teachers 
of  high-school  training  classes  and  for  county  superintendents." 
"  Elective  courses  for  home-demonstration  agents  are  taken  this  year 
l)y  45  girls.  There  is  laboratory  work  in  food  conservation  with 
theory  of  club  management."  "  We  have  a  new  model  rural-school 
building."  "  We  have  affiliated  rural  school  for  demonstration  open 
during  the  summer  term." 

8.   RURAL   PRACTICE    WITHOUT    DIFFERENTIATED    COURSES. 

Several  instances  have  already  been  presented  of  normal  schools 
where  provision  is  made  for  practice  teaching  in  rural  schools  with- 
out any  differentiation  of  courses  of  study.  One  of  the  best  and,  iu 
so  far  as  available  evidence  goes,  the  earliest  established  rural  prac- 
tice school  which  has  continued  in  uninterrupted  use  is  at  Torre 
Haute,  Ind.  The  present  director  of  the  work  has  furnished  the 
facts.    The  annual  report  of  the  State  normal  school  for  the  fiscal 
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year  ending  October  31,  1902,  during  the  summer  of  which  year  tho 
rural  training  school  was  established,  says: 

Quite  a  number  of  graduates  have  obtained  positions  in  the  country  schools 
after  graduation,  and  many  of  the  undergraduates  have  taught  for  a  consider- 
able period  in  the  country  schools  after  taking  a  portion  of  the  course  In  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School.  In  addition  to  this,  almost  all  of  both  classes 
have  received  much  of  their  education  in  the  rural  schools.  They  have,  there- 
fore, become  accustomed  to  the  meager  equipments,  to  the  frequent  changes  of 
teachers,  to  the  inexpensive  papering  and  painting  by  unskillful  workmen,  to 
the  general  lack  of  repairs,  and  to  the  neglect  as  to  coal  houses,  outbuildings, 
etc.,  which  are  only  too  common  In  the  rural  schools  of  the  State.  In  conse- 
quence it  has  long  been  felt  that  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  would  more 
adequately  fulfill  its  service  to  the  State  by  establishing  a  rural-training 
school  in  order  to  give  to  the  students  of  the  school  an  opportunity  to  observe 
and  to  practice  systematically  In  such  school,  and  thereby  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  advantages,  belonging  to 
such  a  school ;  and  to  make,  in  addition,  a  study  of  the  rural -school  problem  as 
a  whole. 

As  a  result  of  these  considerations,  arrangements  for  such  a  school  wore  com- 
pleted during  the  summer  of  this  year  (1902),  and  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
school  year  in  September  a  rural  training  school  was  organized  and  is  now  in 
successful  operation.  The  school  selected  is  not  a  village  or  town  school,  but 
essentially  a  typical  country  school,  presenting  the  usual  peculiarities  and 
difficulties  of  such  a  school.  It  is  school  No.  6,  at  Chamberlain's  Crossing,  in 
Lost  Creek  Township.  It  is  situated  6  miles  east  of  Terre  Haute,  on  the  inter- 
urban  line  between  Terre  Haute  and  Brazil.  The  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  board  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  as  party  of  tho  first 
part,  and  Josdph  Ripley,  trustee  of  Ix>st  Creek  Township,  as  the  party  of  the 
second  part.  It  provides  that  school  No.  6,  situated  as  above  noted,  shall  be 
used  by  the  students  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  as  an  observation  and 
practice  school.  It  also  provides  that  repairs,  improvements,  apparatus,  etc., 
beyond  those  usually  provided  by  the  trustee  for  the  country  schools,  shall  be 
paid  for  jointly  by  the  trustee  and  the  normal-school  board.  A  further  provi- 
sion is  that  the  teacher  during  the  seven  months  of  tlie  school  year  (the  period 
during  which  the  schools  of  the  township  continue)  shall  be  paid  the  maximum 
salary  by  the  trustee,  and  a  certain  fixed  amount  in  addition  by  the  board  of 
the  Indiana  State.  Normal  School,  and  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  school 
beyond  the  seven  months,  so  as  to  complete  the  period  of  10  months,  the  teacher 
shall  be  paid  by  the  board  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  The  compensa- 
tion for  the  Janitor  is  also,  according  to  the  agreement,  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  State  normal-school  board. 

Continuing,  he  says : 

In  answ^er  to  your  second  question,  I  find  that  there  is  no  available  record 
from  which  I  can  readily  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  who  have  made 
use  of  the  rural  training  school.  Since  its  founding,  however,  taking  all  factors 
into  consideration,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  number  of  persons  would  not 
vary  perceptibly  from  the  total  number  of  graduates  during  these  years ;  and, 
alter  making  some  computations,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  not  less  than  1,500 
^wople  hava;t)een  graduated  from  the  school  since  1902.  No  doubt,  you  are 
aware  that  quite  a  large  number  of  teachers  other  than  students  of  the 
normal  school  visit  the  rural  training  school  and  some  use  has  been  made 
of  it  for  observation  purposes.    Practically  every  student,  who  completes  the 
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course  here,  spends  some  time — not  less  than  a  week — in  this  school  and  dur- 
ing such  times  the  students  tench  a  dally  lesson. 

In  this  school,  as  in  others  of  the  same  type  visited,  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  was  the  absence  of  lost  time,  and  the  feeling  that 
the  school  in  all  of  its  several  grades  was  a  going  concern.  There 
was  the  lilt  and  joy  of  conscious  achievement.  The  slack  was  all 
taken  up  and  the  situation  was  capitalized  for  all  its  teaching 
capacity.  There  seemed  to  be  no  special  objection  to  the  pupils  en- 
joying themselves  while  gradually  growing  into  the  conventions  of 
organized  society.  The  intelligence  of  the  children  was  respected; 
and,  having  been  given  interesting  work  to  do,  they  were  trusted 
to  do  it.  The  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  let  the  child  feel  his  intelli- 
gence growing,  to  start  a  worth-while  sequence  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  child  and  to  keep  it  up  with  happy  fidelity,  trusting  Mother 
Nature  to  perform  her  function  of  growth. 

f.  CAMPUS  AND  AFHLIATED  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  six,  and  probably  more,  campus-practice  rural  schools  and  in 
a  number  now  approximating  130  aflSliated  practice  schools  in  rural 
districts,  the  normal  schools  having  organized  departments  of  rural 
education  or  s-pecial  rural  courses,  are  providing  practice  teaching. 
This  is  a  difficult  task  and,  because  of  physical  inconvenience,  it  is 
likely  to  be  expensive;  certainly  this  will  be  true  of  the  initial  stages 
of  the  effort. 

The  physical  equipment  will  presently  be  as  good  as  tihe  elaborate 
buildings  put  up  on  the  campuses  for  urban  practice  schools  by  tJUe 
States.  And  certainly  there  can  be  no  reason  why,  in  providing 
teachei-s  for  these  rural  practice  schools,  there  should  not  be  at  least 
equal  money  invested  in  salary  and  at  least  equal  care  exercised  in 
selecting  the  teachei^s  and  in  providing  supervision.  Visitors  to 
some  of  the  ruri^l  practice  schools,  now  provided  by  normal  schools, 
might  well  be  disheartened,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  work  is  in 
its  initial  stages.  Interest  may  be  expected  to  develop  with  increas- 
ing intelligence  on  the  part  of  normal-school  officials. 

Several  normal  schools  which  have  campus  buildings  for  rural 
practice  teaching  have  also  affiliated  outlying  rural  schools.  One  of 
the  earliest,  and  probably  the  first  campus  rural-school  building  was 
erected  by  the  normal  school  at  Kirksville,  Mo.  The  facts  about  this 
building,  the  expansion  of  the  work  done  in  it,  as  well  as  the  facts 
about  the  extension  of  activities  beyond  the  campus  are  concisaly 
stated  by  the  present  director  of  the  work  as  follows : 

This  building  was  originally  buUt  as  a  demonstration  of  what  at  that  time 
(12  or  15  years  ago)  were  advanced  Ideas  in  rural  school  architecture.  Tlien 
it  was  thought  that  school  boards  and  teachers  needed  a  demonstration  of 
teaching  work  as  well  as  architecture ;  so  an  expert  teacher  was  engaged  and 
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children  were  brought  In  from  the  country.  It  has  always  been  a  truly  rural 
school.  No  town  child  need  apply.  At  that  time  it  was  also  a  demonstration 
of  the  practicability  of  transportation  over  Missouri  dirt  roads.  Now,  with  our 
140  consolidated  schools  in  Missouri,  there  are  many  demonstrations  of  the 
practicability  of  transportation  of  pupils.  The  rural  school  Is  now  used  as  a 
demonstration  for  our  pupils  in  rural  e<lucation.  A  few  each  quarter  do  a 
limited  amount  of  practice  work  over  there.  Some,  however,  use  it  only  in 
observation,  as  there  Is  not  enough  work,  to  go  around.  The  school  building 
is  a  social  center,  even  though  in  a  small  city.  A  flourishing  grange  meets 
there  every  two  weeks,  and  the  farmers  for  6  or  8  miles  out  come  in.  Every 
quarter  students  join  the  grange.  Then  they  go  out  and  organize  granges  in 
their  own  communities.  The  Rural  Sociology  Club  meets  in  the  rural  .school 
every  other  week,  so  you  can  see  it  is  lending  its  influence  toward  the  idea  ol 
a  wider  use  of  the  rural  school  plant.  I-ast  summer  the  grange  used  the  build- 
ing during  vacation  as  a  canning  plant,  and  put  up  several  thousand  tins  of 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

Now,  as  to  the  outlying  affiliated  rural  school :  The  children  are  brought  in 
by  means  of  our  big  Packard  truck  every  Friday  and  take  special  lessons  iu 
the  newer  things  in  education,  such  as  music,  drawing,  manual  training,  se>v- 
Ing,  and  the  lilce.  The  enthusiasm  the  children  and  patrons  of  this  affiliated 
school  aosuire  la  communicated  to  the  patrons  in  their  own  districts.  They 
have  a  farmers*  club,  a  literary  society,  a  dramatic  club,  and  an  orchestra.  Wc 
believe  this  plan  lias  some  advantages  over  the  one  of  sending  critic  teachers 
out  to  outlying  schools.  Tliey  get  In  contact  with  big  and  interesting  things 
on  our  campus  and  carry  out  their  ideas  In  their  own  communities.  Next  year 
we  expect  to  have  several,  affiliated  schools. 

A  combination  use  of  campus  and  affiliated  rural  practice  schools 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  Chico  (Cal.)  Normal  School.  One  of  the 
directors  of  this  work  reports  it  as  follows : 

Otir  studeh'ts  are  required  to  teach  throughout  the  entire  senior  year.  I^ach 
student  spends  two  weeks  In  observing  and  teaching  in  the  standard  one-rtwm 
school  on  the  campus.  In  addition  to  this  we  are  now  sending  students  to  10 
rural  schools  In  the  vicinity  of  the  normal  school,  where  they  serve  as  "  student 
assistants  "  to  the  teachers  in  charge.  Except  In  the  cases  of  two  schools  which 
are  within  a  few  miles  of  Chico,  the  students  live  In  rural  communities  in 
which  they  are  assigned  to  teach.  Cert^iin  homes  have  been  selected  as  desir- 
able boarding  places  and  are  approved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  student 
boarding  places  in  Chico.  Each  assistant  remains  for  a  period  of  four  or  five 
weeks  and  is  given  every  opportunity  to  participate  In  all  phases  of  the  rural 
teacher*s  work.  Each  school  Is  \i8lted  at  least  once  a  month  by  the  director 
of  the  extension  division.  Students  are  required  to  submit  weekly  reports 
and  are  called  for  a  final  conference  at  the  close  of  their  service.  This  assist- 
ance Is  proving  a  great  advantage  to  the  schools  cooperating,  and  the  demand 
Is  so  great  that  we  are  obliged  to  limit  the  service  to  the  schools  offering  the 
best  conditions  for  training  and  supervision.  We  plan  to  build  carefully  out 
from  this  nucleus  Into  as  many  schools  as  can  be  supplied.  At  present  only 
about  one-fourth  of  our  seniors  are  receiving  this  training. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  work  of  rural  practice  schools,  stated 
niore  in  detail,  will  be  found  in  the  institutional  illustrations  in  full 
in  the  Appendix. 
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10.  EXTENSION  SERVICE  AND  PUBLICITT. 

Several  principals  of  normal  schools  report  that  the  rural  public 
is  uninformed  about  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  prepare  rural 
teachers,  and  that  many  local  boards  seem  to  be  predisposed  to  cm- 
ploy  local  girls  irrespective  of  preparation.  Public  appreciation  of 
new  efforts  in  education  is  a  resultant  of  several  direct  and  indirect 
efforts  at  publicity. 

There  may  be  an  opportunity  to  promote  the  work  for  rural  teach- 
ers by  a  systematic  campaign  of  direct  communication  with  em- 
ploying offices;  but  a  more  profitable  scheme  is  found  in  dealing 
with  them  indirectly  through  supervising  officers.  There  can  bo 
little  real  obstacle  to  making  county  superintendents  and  their  as- 
sistant supervisors  quite  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  the  normal 
schools  to  improve  the  rural  teaching  corps  of  the  State.  This  can 
be  done  by  interchange  of  visits  between  the  county  supervisors  and 
the  normal  school  teachers,  by  visits  to  the  rural  practice  schools, 
by  cooperation  in  local  and  State  associations  of  teachers,  and  in 
reading  circles  or  other  forms  of  extension  study  and  teaching. 

The  public  is  reached  through  general  rural  interest  programs  held 
at  the  normal  school,  as  shown  in  the  rural  life  conferences  of  one 
or  more  days  which  have  grown  to  be  an  annual  event  of  importance 
throughout  the  area  served  by  normal  schools  in  several  States,  and 
by  county  play  festivals  held  on  normal  athletic  fields.  For  years 
most  normal  schools  have  made  their  worth  known  indirectly  by  the 
participation  of  members  of  the  faculty  in  all  sorts  of  public  pro- 
grams throughout  the  State.  In  one  case  reported  in  tliis  research 
a  faculty  member  had  made  106  addresses  before  rural  and  village 
audiences  in  the  past  year. 

One  normal  school  principal  aptly  refers  to  these  miscellaneous 
participations  as  "nonpareil  (non-pay-real)  engagements,"  but  they 
all  count  in  the  resultant  public  appreciation.  At  least  one  State, 
California,  has  recognized  the  importance  of  visiting  and  assisting 
in  the  public  schools  by  a  law  authorizing  normal  schools  to  send 
out  different  members  of  the  faculty  to  visit  and  assist  in  the  rural 
schools.  One  normal  school  in  that  State  reports  the  use  of  the  new 
law  in  sending  out  the  supervisor  of  the  primary  department  to  spend 
several  days  in  visiting  graduates  at  work  in  their  own  schools. 

Many  normal  schools  have  well-organized  extension  departments 
for  correspondence  and  class  center  instruction  by  members  of  the 
faculty.  This  is  a  great  work  and,  where  competently  managed,  is 
increasing.  But  the  service  of  this  work  to  rural  teachers  is  capa- 
ble of  increased  volume  and  definiteness  in  many  normal  schools.  JL 
few  normal  schools  have  organized  extension  service  first  with  espe- 
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cial  reference  to  rural  education.    The  following  statement  itemizes 
the  work  of  one  such  department: 

We  answer  correspondence  from  teachers  and  school  trustees  on  a  wide 
variety  of  scliool  and  community  problem*.  Books,  lantern  slides,  and  speci- 
mens from  the  museum  are  sent  out  for  use  by  rural  teachers.  I  go  out  per- 
sonally to  assist  in  the  organization  of  elubs,  to  take  part  in  the  "  cIeBn«4ip  " 
da>'s,  the  school  picnics,  the  evening  socials,  and  occasionally  to  assist  a  teacher 
with  a  puzzling  piece  of  work.  We  offer  to  make  community  surveys  and  give 
suggestions  to  districts  considering  consolidation  or  some  other  community 
enterprise.  We  are  at  present  fostering  a  plan  for  ^e  consolidation  of  four 
small  districts  Just  north  of  Chico.  The  corDBspondence  courses  for  teachers 
are  developing  into  a  somewhat  extensive  service.  There  are  now  about  GO 
teachers  taking  this  work.  The  courses  are  in  methods  in  teaching  and  arc 
designed  especially  for  teachers  in  service.  They  follow  the  work  of  the  regu- 
lar courses  and  are  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors  In  the  respective 
subjects.  Tlie  teachers  apply  the  methods  in  their  school  work  and  send 
samples  of  the  results  in  the  form  of  children's  papers  and  reports  similar 
to  those  required  of  student  teachers  here.  This  work  is  followed  by  attend- 
ance at  the  summer  sessions  and  is  proving  a  very  effective  device  for  reacli- 
ing  the  teachers  who  have  had  no  professional  training. 

No  doubt  the  best  way  to  extend  the  influence  of  normal  schools 
for  progress  in  education  is  through  the  work  done  in  local  schools 
and  communities  by  graduates.  In  the  present  emergency  in  public 
service  some  normal  schools  are  short-circuiting  in  this  matter  by 
giving  brief  courses  in  home  economics  and  Red  Cross  work,  and 
sending  out  to  local  communities  persons  capable  of  rendering  imme- 
diately valuable  service.  To  the  extent  that  special  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  secondary  school  training  classes  for  teachers  may  seek 
preparation  in  normal  schools,  they  afford  splendid  opportunity  for 
multiplying  the  local  services  of  the  normal  schools. 

However,  if  the  ideas  advocated  and  demonstrated  in  normal 
schools  come  into  any  very  general  use,  aside  from  legislative  enact- 
ment and  official  dictum,  it  will  be  because  gi^aduates  of  the  normal 
schools  have  been  given  a  dynamic  faith  in  the  ideas  taught.  To  talk 
social  motive  to  students  for  two  to  four  years  and  find  them  indiffer- 
ent to  local  social  welfare  when  they  go  out  to  teach  raises  several 
questions,  one  of  which  is — ^''Was  the  sincerity  of  the  instruction 
proven  by  the  personal  life  of  faculty  members  and  by  a  responsi\'o 
institutional  sensitiveness  to  public  welfare?"  The  Colorado  State 
Teachers'  College,  in  its  community  cooperation  plan,  offers  credit, 
subject  to  substitution  for  part  of  the  required  practice  teaching,  for 
two  consecutive  terms  of  assistance  rendered  by  students  in  the  under- 
takings of  specified  local  social  organizations. 

Many  normal  school  faculties  would  be  deeply  chagrined  if  they 
suddenly  became  aware  that  some  of  the  very  worst  schools  in  their 
States  were  to  be  found  practically  under  the  eaves  of  the  normal 
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schools ;  here  is  a  test  of  extension  service  which  is  bound  to  be 
applied  sooner  or  later.  The  best  demonstration  along  this  line 
found  by  the  writer  was  at  Tuskegee,  which  is  located  centrally  in 
Macon  County,  Ala.  In  this  county  there  are  7,500  negro  children 
of  school  age  and  55  public  schools  for  them.  There  are  30  one-room 
schools,  and  25  schools  having  two  or  more  classrooms. 

In  Macon  County  there  are  six  schools  with  teachers'  cottages; 
nine  schools  are  equipped  to  teach  domestic  science ;  16  are  Rosenwald 
schools  (cases  where  the  local  community  has  made  liberal  appropria- 
tions to  meet  conditions  of  4^4  j^  building  by  Rosenwald  Fund) ;  27 
schools  have  home  makers'  canning  clubs;  10  schools  have  boys'  agri- 
cultural clubs;  14  have  school  gardens;  18  have  school  farms;  eight 
have  farmers'  conferences,  and  51  have  active  boards  of  school 
trustees.  There  are  50  of  the  enumerated  activities  in  connection 
with  the  one-room  schools. 

The  continued  stimulation  of  supervision  from  Tuskegee  Institute 
has  much  to  do  with  the  progress  made  in  Macon  County.  A  further 
explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  model  school  is  maintained. 
This  school  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  Rising  Star  Conununity,  which 
is  just  beyond  the  institute  farm,  where  a  combined  school  and 
dwelling  house  has  been  erected  and  two  graduates  of  Tuskagee,  a 
man  and  his  wife,  occupy  and  conduct  a  public  school.  The  house 
contains  five  rooms:  A  sitting  room,  bedroom,  a  kitchen,  a  dining 
room,  and  a  special  classroom.  There  is  also  a  bam  and  a  garden,  with 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  chickens.  The  regular  classroom  work  is  car- 
ried on  in  this  as  in  other  public  rural  schools,  except  that  instead  of 
spending  all  their  time  in  a  classroom,  pupils  are  divided  into  sections 
and  given  instruction  in  the  ordinary  industries  of  a  farm  community. 
While  some  pupils  cook,  others  clean  the  house,  others  the  yard,  others 
work  in  the  garden,  and  others  receive  literary  instruction. 

INSTITUTIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  FULL, 

Organizers  of  work  in  rural  education  in  State  normal  schools 
will  be  likely  to  visit  the  best  institutional  demonstration  of  this 
work  already  in  progress.  As  a  valuable  supplement  to  first-hand 
study,  illustrations  in  complete  detail  have  been  secured  from  insti- 
tutions varying  in  their  attack  upon  the  work  in  rural  education  and 
these  will  be  presented  in  full.  They  are  printed  in  the  appendix 
herewith.  The  slight  repetitions  in  the  first  illustration  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  account  is  taken  from  an  inside  survey,  just  pub- 
lislied,  which  had  a  purpose  of  completeness. 


PART  n.— OUTSTANDING  PROBLEMS  OF  PROGRESS. 


RELATION  OF  RURAL  TO  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

Educational  progress  is  an  evolution  which  is  best  understood  by 
distinguishing,  if  possible,  the  sensitive  points  of  contact  of  what  is 
being  done  with  what  is  just  about  to  be  begun.  Leadership  is  deter- 
mined by  a  quick  perception  of  what  is  the  immediately  next  step 
and  by  the  will  to  take  this  step  at  once  in  a  common-sense  way. 

The  preparation  of  rural  teachers  is  a  major  problem  in  rural 
education,  and  rural  education  is  a  significant  and  an  interlocking 
part  of  all  public  educational  effort.  Rural  education  in  general  or 
any  specified  part  of  it  may  be  segregated  to  some  extent  for  inten- 
sive study,  but  not  isolated — this  is  impossible,  more  utterly  impos- 
sible and  undesirable  each  year.  A  great  American  philosopher  has 
said  that  the  major  problem  of  human  progress  is  to  establish  one 
congruous  way  of  living  in  the  human  race. 

Consciousness  of  this  greatest  problem  is  spreading  from  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen  to  a  constantly  more  inclusive  number  of  people; 
and,  in  the  application  of  institutional  agencies  to  its  solution,  the 
military  and  naval  organizations  are  most  nobly  and  sacrificially 
holding  the  foreground  of  present  thought  and  appreciation.  The 
compelling  inspiration  of  the  deeds  of  soldiers  and  sailors  quickens 
the  thought  of  leaders  npon  whom  rests  not  so  immediately  the 
present  safety  of  democracy  as  the  continuous  nourishing  of  democ- 
racy. This  quickened  thinking  has  had  forceful  individual  state- 
ment, and  the  National  Education  Association  is  at  work  through  a 
commission  of  its  ablest  members  to  integrate  and  clarify  the  Nation's 
new  educational  program. 

In  a  pamphlet  of  May,  1917,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
urged — 

The  need  for  better  schools  to  meet  the  new  demands  for  a  higher  level  of 
average  intelligence,  scientific  knowledge,  and  Industrial  skill,  which  will  come 
with  the  reestablishment  of  peace,  makes  more  urgent  the  need  for  more  and 
better  trained  teachers.  Every  dollar  expended  for  education  and  every  day 
of  every  child  in  school  must  be  made  to  produce  the  fullest  possible  returns. 
The  normal  schools  should  double  their  energies  and  use  all  their  funds  in 
the  most  economic  way  for  the  work  of  preparing  teachers.    Appropriations 
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for  the  support  of  normal  schools  should  be  largely  increased,  as  should  also 
the  Qjttendance  of  m^^  and  women  preparing  for  service  as  teachers. 

.  .Speaking  before  the  normal-sohool  section  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  in  February,  1M8,  Dr.  W.  0.  Bagley  said : 

Certainly  nothing  will  do  more  to  hasten  the  day  when  an  adequate  training 
of  teachers  will  be  demanded  and  exi)ected  than  well-matured  plans  for 
effecting  such  training.  And  just  now  the  time  is  particularly  opportune  for 
maturing  these  plans.  The  low  estimate  which  the  public  has  placed  upon 
public-school  service  Is  certain  to  be  revised  in  the  near  future.  The  tradi- 
tional scheme  of  human  values  is  already  beginning  to  disintegrate,  and  it  Is 
not  too  much  to  say,  even  now,  that  the  scheme  of  values  which  wlU  dominate 
the  new  world  order  must  give  its  highest  and  most  effective  sanctions  to  the 
kind  of  social  service  that  teaching  represents. 

Rural  education,  by  reason  of  its  less  well-developed  administrative 
machinery  as  well  as  because  of  its  inherent  characteristics,  has  not 
yet  profited  in  proportion  to  its  scope  and  significance  in  the  educa- 
tional status  of  States,  from  the  current,  increasingly  scientific,  study 
of  education.  What  is  done  at  present  in  preparing  rural  teachers 
is  largely  empirical,  and  the  need  now  is  a  regeneralization  on  a 
scientific  basis — the  subsoiling  of  a  too  superficially  worked  field. 

Dr.  Bagley's  dictum — ^^  Certainly  nothing  will  do  more  to  hasten 
the  day  when  an  adequate  training  of  teachers  will  be  demanded  and 
expected  than  well-matured  plans  for  effecting  such  training"—* 
touches  exactly  the  motive  of  this  discussion.  Part  I  of  this  manu- 
script has  presented  vividly  plans  that  are  in  the.process  of  maturing. 
The  unselfish  efforts  which  have  been  put  upon  the  proposition 
of  better  prepared  rural  teachers  must  not  miscarry.  Multitudes 
of  men  are  giving  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  safeguard 
democracy;  certainly  we  are  not  to  prove  impotent  in  the  presence 
of  this  fundamental  problem  in  nourishing  democracy. 

The  needs  of  rural  teachers,  stated  in  general  terms,  are:  (1)' 
Power  of  scholarly  leadership;  (2)  scholarship  and  training  equal 
to  that  of  the  teacher  in  a  good  elementary  school  anywhere;  (3) 
training  specifically  adapted  to  prepare  them  for  their  distinctive 
task;  and  (4)  a  whole-hearted  belief  that  they  are  working  at  the 
f  ountainhead  of  national  well-being — an  opportunity  which  they  may 
surrender,  but  from  which  they  can  never  be  promoted  to  a  greater 
task,  because  there  is  no  greater  task. 

SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  IN  RURAL-TEACHER  PREPARATION. 

The  specific  problems  that  have  become  more  or  less  well  defined 
in  the  State  normal  schools  which  have  undertaken  to  meet  the  pre- 
paratory needs  of  rural  teachers  are  as  follows:  1.  What  entrance 
and  graduation  standards  shall  be  set  up?  2.  What  are  good 
courses  of  study  for  rural  teachers?    3.  Who  are  good  teachers  for 
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students  in  these  courses?  4.  What  differentiation  of  classes  includ- 
ing practice  teaching  is  best?  5.  What  administrative  adjustments 
are  required  ?  6.  What  extension  and  promotion  activities  are  worth 
while?  7.  How  may  plans  for  preparing  rural  teachers  be  so  per- 
fected that  they  will  parallel  the  plumb  line  of  democracy?  - 

1.  ENTRANCE  AND  GRADUATION  STANDARDS. 

At  present  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  normal  schools  giving 
rural  courses  require  high-school  graduation  for  admission,  and  50 
per  cent  require  two  years  in  residence  for  graduation,  while  23 
per  cent  have  both  secondary  and  college  courses  for  rural  teachers 
and  17  per  cent  have  only  secondary  school  courses.  The  present 
tendency  is  to  make  the  minimum  for  graduation  from  secondary 
school  courses  equivalent  in  amount  to  high-school  graduation  and 
to  give  in  college  courses  a  limited  certificate  at  the  end  of  one  year 
and  a  life  certificate  upon  the  completion  of  two  years'  work  in  the 
normal  school.  These  standards  are  determined  by  the  present 
frontier  of  progress  in  the  various  States.  The  State's  educational 
leadership  has  the  task  of  keeping  the  standards  enforced  in  equi- 
librium with  the  best  that  the  advancing  frontier  makes  possible.  A 
great  agricultural  State  which  establishes  the  most  elementary  sec- 
ondary school  courses  in  its  normal  schools  for  the  preparation  of 
rural  teachers  and  makes  no  significant  improvement  in  its  super- 
ficial standards  in  10  years  is  simply  accumulating  shame  against  a 
day  of  greater  humiliation.  The  test  of  beginning  work  in  any  con- 
structive process  is  the  discovery  of  a  cumulative  effect  in  the  results 
of  such  work.    Leaders  define  and  take  advantage  of  this  effect 

2.  COURSES  OF  STUDT. 

The  best  present  courses  of  study  for  rural  teachers  consist  of  four 
groups  of  subjects:  First,  such  subjects  as  are  usually  given  in  the 
department  of  education  and  practice,  with  specific  adaptations  to 
meet  the  actual  needs  of  teachers  in  rural  schools ;  second,  such  sub- 
jects as  give  resourcefulness  in  localizing  the  common  branches. in 
natural,  industrial,  domestic,  and  hygienic  illustrations  and  ap- 
plications; third,  such  subjects  as  tend  to  develop  social  interest 
and  intelligence  and  inspire  purposes  of  participation  and  leadership 
in  rural  living;  and,  fourth,  if  the  length  of  the  course  permits,  a 
wide  selection  of  elective  subjects  appealing  to  the  individuality 
of  the  student. 

Subjects  in  particular  are  adequately  shown  in  the  review  of  cata- 
logues and  the  institutional  illustrations  in  full  presented  in  the 
Appendix,  supplemented  by  the  itemized  statement  of  the  courses 
given  in  the  State  Normal   School,  Kearney,  Nebr.,   also  in  the 
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Appendix.  Two-year  and  four-year  curricula  for  rural  school  teach- 
ers are  presented  with  fullness  of  itemization  in  "  Curricula  Designed 
for  the  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  American  Public 
Schools,"  published  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  February,  1917. 

S.  SELECTION  OF  FACULTY. 

Teachers  for  prospective  beginners  in  rural  school  teaching  should 
be  the  best  whom  the  available  maximum  salary  will  secure — ^best  in 
general  and  in  specific  preparation.  A  prepared  teacher  is:  First, 
one  who  has  fullness  and  accuracy  of  knowledge  in  the  subjects  which 
are  to  be  taught  and  who  is  determined  to  become  intimately  familiar 
with  all  the  sources  at  his  command  to  which  he  may  go  or  send  for 
the  increase  of  his  knowledge  and  the  proof  of  its  accuracy;  and 
second,  he  is  one  who  by  patient  teaching  under  competent  criticism 
has  been  shorn  of  careless,  haphazard,  slovenly,  weak,  and  wasteful 
methods  and  has  by  observation,  instruction,  and  practice  acquired 
efficient,  time-saving  methods;  third,  a  prepared  teacher  is  a  manly 
man  or  a  womanly  woman  who,  by  association  with  nature  and  hu- 
manity through  books  and  by  i)ersonal  contact,  has  grown  into  a 
compelling  soul-power  sufficient  to  interpret,  to  cultivate,  to  vivify, 
to  individualize,  to  inspire  in  children  and  youth  the  best  ideals  of 
life  in  general  and  of  the  humanity  and  nature  about  them  in  par- 
tiailar;  to  banish  laziness  and  self-satisfying  stagnation  by  giving 
the  conscience  a  better  grip  on  the  will. 

Specific  prei)aration  for  teaching  students  in  the  courses  for  rural 
teachers  in  State  normal  schools  presupposes  the  general  readiness 
just  outlined  and  an  attitude  of  utter  loyalty  toward  rural  education. 
There  can  be  no  secret  assumption  that  there  is  a  better  field  for  work 
in  education.  This  attitude  must  be  arrived  at  by  specific  study  of 
and  participation  in  country  living,  including  education,  and  it  may 
be  honestly  kept  by  the  same  means.  State  normal  colleges  and  uni- 
versity colleges  of  education  are  slowly  providing  courses  of  study 
and  assembling  faculty  members  suited  to  give  opportunity  for 
teachers  of  rural  teachers  to  make  themselves  ready.  The  observa- 
tion of  the  writer  is  that,  while  there  arc  exceptions,  the  best  founda- 
tion for  this  spcific  preparation  is  country  breeding — at  least  through 
'  childhood  and  youth — enough  to  establish  a  permanent  understand- 
ing of  and  love  for  country  folks,  young  and  old. 

4.    D^FDOIENTIATING    CLASSES    AND    PRACTICE    TEACHING. 

The  question  immediately  in  the  foreground  of  the  situation  at 
present  i? :  What  differentiation  of  subjects  and  classes  for  the  group 
of  students  in  normal  schools  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  rural 
schools  can  be  advantageously  made?    Should  action  here  begin  with 
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a  patient  research  for  all  the  likeness  in  the  needs  of  urban  and 
rural  teachers  or  should  obvious  differences  in  needs  be  recognized  at 
once  and  a  clearly  justifiable  differentiation,  if  not  specifically  crit- 
ical, be  instituted?  In  procedure,  the  second  alternative  is  being 
applied  in  social,  industrial,  and  some  professional  subjects.  This  is 
well,  for  thus  theory  will  emerge  from  practice,  and  while,  in  the 
hands  of  too  enthusiastic  and  inadequately  educated  leaders,  differ- 
entiation in  subject  matter  tends  to  overrun  necessity  and  become 
ridiculous,  this  is  usually  corrected  in- time  and  a  careful  restriction 
of  differentiation  to  actual  needs  is  gradually  achieved. 

The  work  of  departments  of  rural  education,  and  where  special 
courses  are  given  in  other  departments,  is  to  grow  the  new  work  into 
the  organic,  central  life  of  the  normal  schools  and  not  to  develop  a 
side  show.  The  saner  the  work  of  differentiation,  the  less  conspicu- 
ous and  the  more  influential  the  rural  group  tends  to  become,  both 
within  and  without  the  normal  school. 

Where  academic  and  professional  instruction  lose  duality  and  be- 
come unified  (a  suggested  probable  feature  of  the  new  epoch),  there 
will  be  more  general  differentiation  between  urban  and  rural  groups 
due  to  the  wide  difference  in  the  rural  and  urban  schools  as  to  form 
of  organization  and  location.  And  yet  there  may  be  several  sub- 
jects in  which  the  usable  suggestions  made  by  normal-school  teachers 
will  not  be  fitted  specifically  enough  to  the  actual  situations  in  which 
the  students  use  them  to  warrant  different  classes.  For  safeguarding 
institutional  unity  and  the  higher  loyalty  of  school  over  department 
it  will  certainly  be  well  to  obliterate  to  a  large  degree  differentiation 
in  literary,  social,  and  religious  activities,  and  to  make  only  plainly 
justifiable  differences  in  classes.  This  will  not  interfere  with  de- 
partmental seminar  work  and  occasional  segregation  for  social  pur- 
poses. 

Differentiation  in  practice  teaching  is  more  recent  and  much  less 
well  worked  out  than  in  class  instruction.  Within  the  past  two  years 
demonstration  rural  schools,  hitherto  utilized  by  normal  schools 
chiefly  for  purposes  of  observation,  have  been  rapidly  adapted  to  use 
for  practice  teaching.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of  rural  schools 
have  been  affiliated  with  the  normal  schools  for  practice.  In  the  use 
of  these  schools  the  crudities  of  initial  work  are  conspicuous.  Inade- 
quate funds,  undeveloped  appreciation  of  what  is  being  attempted, 
and  an  apparent  assumption  that  the  whole  enterprise  is  to  succeed 
on  a  low  level  of  investment  of  money  and  of  talent  in  human  agents 
are  obstacles  just  beginning  to  be  cleared  away. 

One  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  administration  adjustment  in- 
cident to  practice  in  affiliated  schools  off  the  campus,  which  are  fre- 
quently too  far  away  to  permit  students  to  keep  up  class  work  in  the 
normal  schools,  is  the  balancing,  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  and 
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for  purposes  of  credit  records,  of  the  practice  and  recitation  work  of 
students.  Present  practice  in  this  matter  is  locally  unsatisfactory  in 
several  ■  iiistitutions.  In  some  normal  schools  students  drop  class 
work  for  the  period  of  their- practice,  varying  from  one  to  four 
weefcs,;iind  then  reenter  class  and  pick  up  the  current  work  the  best 
that  they  can  upon  their  return.  Such  an  arrangement  as  this  can, 
of  course,  continue  only  temporarily,  and  economical  and  effective 
adjustments  have  already  been  evolved. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  -of  the  successful  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  found  in  the  State  noranal  school  at  Winona,  Minn.  In  this 
school  the  principle  invoked  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  those  electing  to  do  rural  school 
work  is:  "  Preparation  for  rural  teaching  should  be  just  as  thorough 
and  just  as  far-reaching  as  preparation  for  city-school  work."  The 
application  of  this  sound  principle  is  diflScult  for  many  reasons,  but 
by  inconvenience  chiefly  when  applied  to  practice  teaching.  Five 
schools  in  the  country  have  been  affiliated,  all  of  which  are  from  4 
to  6  miles  distant,  and  provision  is  made  for  students  to  be  on  leave 
from  the  normal  school  for  six  weeks  while  practicing  in  these 
schools.  In  order  to  insure  that  this  practice  "  should  furnish  values 
equivalent  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  offered  in  town,"  great  care 
lias  been  taken  to  free  the  time  of  students  so  that  they  may  give 
practically  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  living  in  the  community 
and  working  in  the  practice  schools.  This  is  accomplished  by  organ- 
izing the  students  who  elect  to  prepare  for  rural  teaching  into  six 
groups:  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  so  that  there  is  one  group  (A)  prac- 
ticing the  first  six  weeks  in  the  fall,  and  a  new  group  (B  or  C,  etc.)' 
ready  to  go  to  practice  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  six  weeks' 
period  through  the  year.  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  students  and 
preserve  the  dignity  of  the  normal  school,  both  important  considera- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  offer  class  subjects  for  these  students,  so  that 
they  may  get  full  time  on  each  subject.  This  is  taken  care  of  very 
well  in  the  term  schedule  as  follows : 


JuNiOB  X  (RtTiAL  Education  Group  A) 

1.  (Rural  method,  1.) 

2.  Elective,  i. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  i. 


4.  Rural  teaching,  i. 

1.  Geography,  1. 

2.  Rural  home  economy. 

3.  Psychology,  1. 

4.  Arithmetic,  1, 

1.  Tlieory  of  education. 

2.  Reading. 

3.  Music,  1. 


4.  English  .composition,  1, 
Rural  method,  1. 
Rural-school  management,  i. 
Drawing,  i. 
Drawing,  i. 


Note. — Students  in  rural  education 
who  do  their  student  teaching  In  the 
winter  or  the  spring  term  must  ar- 
range their  work  in  halves  simUar  to 
that  shown  for  the  fall  term.  Ck)nsalt 
classification  committee. 
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By  this  scheme  group  A  will  teach  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  fall 
term  and  will  concentrate  on  this  work  with  especial  reference  to 
method.  They  may  do  reading  in  an*  elective  subject  if  time  permits. 
For  this  teaching,  a  village  one-room  school,  a  village  two-room 
school,  and  two  typical  rural  schools,  as  well  as  the  rural  training 
schools,  are  available.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  students  in  group 
A  return  to  normal  school  and  in  the  balance  of  the  12  weeks'  term 
complete  their  rural  methods  subject,  do  one-half  term  in  school 
management,  and  do  double  time  in  drawing.  They  are  then  credited 
with  12  weeks  in  rural  method,  in  teaching,  and  in  drawing;  6  weeks 
in  management,  and  6  weeks  in  an  elective  if  this  is  completed,  mak- 
ing practically  a  full  and  satisfactory  term's  work. 

The  author  of  this  plan  adds : 

Our  plan  is  limited  by  the  fact  tliat  we  have  so  few  seniors  returning  for  the 
practice  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  fall  term.  For  next  year  we  have  post- 
poned all  junior-practice  teaching  until  the  students  have  had  at  least  six 
weeks  of  class  work  with  the  rural-education  supervisor,  who  then  can  l>etter 
choose  the  students  for  group  B — tlie  group  to  go  out  the  second  six  weeks. 
We  found  need  this  year  to  sift  each  six  weeks  so  that  the  weaker  students 
had  the  longest  time  to  grow.  Tliis  has  made  it  more  nearly  possible,  too,  to 
apply  our  rule  for  regular  students,  i.  e.,  that  no  one  may  teach  with  an  E 
(condition)  in  any  subject,  nor  with  more  D's  (just  passing  marks)  than 
marks  above  D ;  though  there  have  still  had  to  be  exceptions.  Returning  seniors 
can,  of  course,  teach  in  the  fall. 

There  are  many  other  problems  in  the  control  and  adequate  super- 
vision of  practice  teaching  done  off  the  normal  campus,  and  these 
problems  increase  in  practical  difficulty  as  the  radius  of  distance  from 
the  normal  school  ("Practice  Teaching,  Milwaukee,"  in  Part  III, 
illustrates  in  detail  distributed  practice  teaching).  Transportation, 
living  conditions,  organization  of  conferences  with  the  critic  teach- 
ers to  economize  the  energy  and  time  of  these  teachers,  and  the  maxi- 
mum service  of  supervisors  to  both  critic  and  student  teachers  in 
these  scattered  centers,  are  being  cared  for  in  practically  as  many 
different  ways  as  there  are  institutions  undertaking  the  work.  Pos- 
sibly no  such  classic  demonstration  of  the  utilization  of  these  varied 
rural  practice  centers  as  that  made  by  E.  A.  Sheldon  at  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  sixties  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  graded  training 
school  can  soon  be  made;  but  bulletins  already  issued  and  the  four 
institutional  illustrations  presented  in  this  manuscript,  conferences 
being  held,  institutional  and  periodical  publications,  and  correspond- 
ence are  beginning  work  of  a  clearing-house  character  which  will 
presently  find  adequate  editing  in  a  national  journal  of  rural  educa- 
tion. 

f.  FURTHER  ADMINISTRATIVE  CONSIDERATIONS. 

In  practice  teaching,  as  in  the  differentiation  of  subjects,  adminis- 
trative control  is  required  to  preserve  institutional  solidarity  and 
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insure  to  the  students  sensitiveness  to  the  total  impact  of  the  whole 
normal  school  on  the  improvement  of  teaching.  Sharply  drawn  de- 
par,tmei^tal  lines  with  instructors,  who  have  departmental  rather  than 
institutional  horizons  debilitates  any  school  and  robs  students  of  that 
chief  result  of  true  education — a  liberal  mind.  If  the  practice  for 
rural  teachers  is  continued  for  two  terms  of  12  weeks,  possibly  the 
first  12  weeks  could  be  done  much  more  economically  in  the  campus 
training  school,  this  being  utilized  for  acquiring  recitation  and  lesson 
planning  technique.  However,  where  but  12  weeks  are  given,  the 
practice  had  better  be  in  rural  schools  supplemented  by  directed  ob- 
servation in  the  campus  training  school,  and  students  in  courses  for 
urban  schools  should,  as  far  as  the  equipment  permits,  supplement 
their  urban  practice  with  discussed  observation  in  the  rural  prac- 
tice schools. 

Fundamentally  administrative  adjustments  turn  upon  these  prin- 
ciples: 1.  The  normal  school  is  a  State  school  which  can  not,  in 
common  honesty,  unless  restricted  by  establishing  law,  allow  its 
efforts  and  expenditures  to  be  diverted  to  and  used  dispropor- 
tionately for  either  urban  or  rural  needs.  2.  Normal  school  provi- 
sions for  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers  must  be  made  equal  to 
provisions  for  others  teachers  in  financial  and  human  resources, 
this  principle  to  apply  to  physical  equipment,  to  directors  and 
teachers  of  special  courses  within  the  normal  schools,  and  to  prac- 
tice teaching  critics  and  supervisors  employed  for  off-the-campus 
work.  3.  Dynamic  support  by  the  administration  is  a  prime  essen- 
tial enforcing  all  the  time  the  necessity  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  other  departments,  and  reheartening  the  workers  to  succeed  in 
their  uncharted  field.  > 

€.  WOSTH-WHILB  BXTENSION  AND  PBOMOTION. 

Close  cooperation  between  normal  school  extension  departments 
and  town  or  county  superintendents  of  rural  teachers  is  essential  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to  knit  up  the  public  educational  pro- 
gram. State  teachers'  reading  circle  courses  may  be  effectively  pro- 
moted for  extension  teaching  purposes  by  normal  school  instructors 
in  many  States,  and  by  mutual  understanding  the  more  experi- 
enced rural  teachers  who  have  exhausted  the  necessarily  abbreviated 
reading  circle  courses  may  be  enrolled  to  advantage  in  more  ad- 
vanced extension  courses.  Possibly  the  best  extension  teaching  is 
being  accomplished  at  present  by  the  visiting  normal  school  in- 
structors who  are  helping  rural  teachers  by  demonstration  and 
suggestion  in  their  own  school  rooms  as  they  are  confronted  with 
specific  diificulties  and  are  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind. 
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The  necessity  for  extension  and  promotion  activities  is  well  stated 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  Tennessee  no];mal  schools: 

The  Dormftl  adiools  believe  that  It  is  neeeWsary  not  only  to  prepare  twiehers 
bat  to  prepare  places  for  teachers.  To  this  end  they  will  assist  in  every 
movement  for  developing  educational  Interest  and  wUl  take  part  In  the  ag- 
gressive campaign  for  school  improvement  in  every  section  of  the  State. 

The  working  out  of  this  ideal  is  obviously  needed  where  there  is 
the  least  effective  local  leadership.  Workers  in  rural  education 
come  to  feel  this  need  and  to  attack,  it  intensely.  It  is  necessary 
that  normal  school  presidents  safeguard  the  enei^  of  such  faculty 
members.  If  it  is  decided  to  be  worth  while  to  do  this  outside  work, 
then  some  offset  of  reduction  in  or  assistance  with  in^de  work  should 
be  provided. 

Wholesome  growth  of  the  effort  to  prepare  rural  teachers  within 
the  normal  schools  and  respect  for  this  work,  both  within  and  with- 
out these  institutions,  will  turn  on  the  administrative  adjustments, 
already  presented,  on  the  thoroughness  and  correctness  of  adapta- 
tion of  the  work  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  on  the 
scholarly  adequacy  of  the  publications  distributed  and  upon  the  se* 
lection  of  leaders  of  superior  academic,  professional,  and  social 
growth  to  direct  it.  Such  leaders  will  establish  relations  of  mutual 
helpfulness  with  local,  State,  and  national  leaders  in  their  own  and 
other  phases  of  rural  progress.  This  will  make  possible  an  annual 
rural  progress  day  program  of  exceptional  merit  at  the  normal 
school — a  day  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  communion  enjoyed  in 
social  informality  by  farm  follcs  among  themselves  and  with  their 
teachers,  doctors,  ministers,  organization  leaders,  and  the  potential 

\  youths  who  are  to  come  to  local  communities  in  the  vantage  place 
of  teacher.  The  sense  of  proprietorship  in  their  normal  school,  with 
which  citizens  who  have  come  fi-om  widely  scattered  local  communi- 
ties return  to  their  homes  after  such  a  day,  is  significant  in  the  edu- 

,  cational  well-being  of  the  State. 

T.  THB  PLUMB  LINE  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

The  safety  and  nourishment  of  democracy  forbid  the  continuance, 
for  a  longer  time  than  is  made  necessary  by  the  present  order,  of 
publicly  paid  instruction  of  rural  children  by  teachers  who  are  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  years  less  well  prepared  than  the  publicly-paid 
teachers  of  urban  children.  Democratic  public  service  ideals  forbid 
any  State  normal  school,  in  so  far  as  it  is  supported  proportionately 
by  all  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  to  concentrate  its  activi- 
ties and  consequent  expenditures  upon  the  needs  of  urban  teachers. 
j  Country  property  and  country  children,  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  the  total  in  the  various  States,  have  but  to  ask  intelligently 
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and  persistently  in  the  court  of  public  opinion  to  get  a  verdict  of 
recognition  and  service  by  all  State  normal  schools. 

Edward  A.  Ross,  professor  of  sociology  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, thus  concludes  an  appeal  written  in  1914  ("On  Behalf  of 
Rur^J.. Civilization") : 

As  1  isee  the  situation  here,  I  would  rather  the  next  mlUion  dollars  this  State 
gives  to  education  went  to  rural  schools  rather  than  to  city  schools,  or  high 
schools,  or  university.  It  may  be  as  unfair  to  spend  taxes  from  city  people  in 
bettering  the  country  as  it  is  to  spend  taxes  from  country  i)eople  in  bettering 
the  city,  but  it  is  not  so  foolish. 

This  is  not  presented  in  an  attempt  to  array  city  and  country 
against  each  other,  since  tlie  whole  spirit  of  this  discussion  is  in 
appreciation  of  the  unity,  the  solidarity  of  national  life;  but  such  a 
statement  comes  from  Dr.  Ross,  with  the  authority  of  first  rate 
scholarship  in  sociology,  and  in  form  it  is  vivid  enough  to  arouse 
thought. 

The  intensity  of  specialization  with  which  educational  leaders,  as 
well  as  executives  in  other  enterprises,  must  attack  their  tasks  fore- 
closes their  mental  horizons  in  many  instances.  Lest  such  be  the  case 
in  this  discussion,  the  following  statements  are  introduced: 

\  No  other  problem  is  even  second  in  importance  to  that  of  maintaining  the 
native  quality  of  the  rural  population.  The  rural  districts  are  the  seed  bed 
from  which  even  the  cities  are  stocked  with  people.  Upon  the  character  of  thia 
stock,  more  than  upon  anything  else,  does  the  greatness  of  a  nation  and  the 
quality  of  Its  civilization  ultimately  depend.  If  the  native  vigor,  physical  and 
mental,  of  the  people  should  decline,  nothing  could  save  its  civilization  from 
decay.  Not  even  education  itself  can  permanently  ari'est  such  decay  when  the 
inborn  capacity  to  be  educated  is  disappearing.  (Thomas  N.  Carver,  professor 
of  economics,  Harvard  University,  in  "Principles  of  Rural  Economics,"  p.  334,) 
The  country  produces  population,  energy,  and  original  ideas — the  raw  ma- 
terials of  social  life — as  it  produces  food  and  the  raw  materials  of  manufac- 
tures. The  city  combines  ideas  and  thus  forms  the  social  mind.  In  exchange 
for  the  streams  of  fresh  life  that  pour  in  upon  it  from  farm  and  village.  It 
sends  forth  to  every  rural  community,  and  even  to  the  isolated  homestead, 
stimulating  currents  of  thought  and  of  moral  enthusiasm.  It  quickens  social 
instincts  and  awakens  interests  in  men  and  women  whose  lives  were  else 
monotonous  and  hard.  It  raises  their  standards  and  puts  before  them  formu- 
lated policies  for  their  consideration.  Genius  is  rarely  born  in  the  town.  The 
world*s  great  faiths  have  germinated  in  the  desert,  or  among  mountain  heights* 
Its  great  policies  have  been  suggested  by  unsophisticated  men.  It  owes  its 
great  discoveries  and  its  immortal  creations  to  tliose  who  have  lived  with 
nature  and  with  simple  folk ;  but  the  creation  and  the  discovery,  the  policy  and 
the  faith,  have  lifted  and  transformed  the  race  only  when  they  have  subse- 
quently been  fashioned  by  tlie  mind  and  have  been  charged  with  power  from 
the  heart  of  the  multitude.  (Franklin  H.  Giddings,  professor  of  sociology, 
Columbia  University,  in  "The  Principles  of  Sociology,"  p.  346.) 

I  have  always  thought  that  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  real  sources  of 
strength  in  the  community  come  from  the  bottom.  Do  you  find  society  renew- 
ing itself  from  the  top?    Don't  you  find  society  renewing  itself  from  the  ranks 
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of  unknown  men?  Do  you  look  to  the  leading  families  to  keep  on  leading  you? 
Do  you  look  to  the  ranks  of  the  men  already  established-  in  authority  %q  con- 
tribute sons  to  lead  the  ne?:t  generation?^.  They  may— sometimes  th^y.ijo-^but 
you  can't  count  on  them ;  and  what  you  are  constantly  depending  on  is  the  rise 
out  of  the  ranks  of  unknown  men,  the  discovery  of  men  whom  you  had  passed 
by,  the  sudden  disclosure  of  capacity  you  had  not  dreaimed  of,  the  eiAei^geuce 
of  somebody  from  some  place  of  which  yon  had  thought  the  least,  of  some  man 
unanointed  from  on  high,  to  do  the  thing  that  the  generation  calls  for.  Who 
would  have  looked  to  Lincoln  to  save  a  nation?  Who  that  knew  Lincoln  when 
he  was  a  lad  and  a  youth  and  a  young  man— but  all  the  while  there  was  spring- 
ing up  In  him,  as  if  he  were  connected  with  the  very  soil  itself,  the  sap  of  a 
nation,  the  vision  of  a  great  people,  a  sympathy  so  ingrained  and  intimate  with 
the  common  run  of  men  that  he  was' like  the  people  Impersonated,  sublimated, 
touched  with  genius.  And  it  is  to  such  sources  that  we  must  always  look.  No 
man  can  calculate  the  courses  of  genius,  no  man  can  foretell  the  leadership  of 
nations.  And  so  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  bottom  is  left  open ;  we  must  see 
to  it  that  the  soil  of  the  common  feeling,  of  the  common  consciousness,  is  always 
fertile  and  unclogged,  for  there  can  be  no  fruit  unless  the  roots  touch  the  rich 
sources  of  life.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  schoolhouses  dotted  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  over  the  great  expanse  of  this  Nation,  will  some  day  prove  to 
be  the  roots  of  that  great  tree  of  liberty  which  shall  spread  for  the  sustenance 
and  protection  of  all  mankind.  (Woodrow  Wilson,  in  an  address,  Oct,  25, 
1911.) 

Against  this  democratic  background  of  broad  perspective  of  which 
the  best  minds  are  conscious,  three  specific  suggestions  will  conclude 
this  discussion: 

1.  The  needs  of  all  the  people  in  the  territory  which  supports  the 
State  normal  school  and  which  this  school  serves  should  determine 
the  proportionate  distribution  of  students  preparing  to  teach  in  ele- 
mentary schools  to  various  specific  curricula,  as  nearly  as  may  be; 
e.  g.,  one-sixth  to  primary  teaching,  Grades  I  and  II;  one-third  to 
intermediate  teaching.  Grades  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI;  one-sixth  to  upper 
grades,  VII  and  VIII;  and  one-third  for  rural  school  teaching, 
Grades  I-VIII.  These  fractions  will,  of  course,  vary  between 
localities. 

2.  President  Bruce  E.  Payne,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  stated,  what  others  engaged  to  any  extent 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  leaders  in  rural  education  know, 
that  this  work  demands  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  faculty 
members  to  safeguard  the  early  stages  of  its  evolution,  giving  it 
initial  impetus,  and  the  most  liberal  salary  basis  for  the  retention  in 
this  service  of  the  strongest  personalities.  The  assumption  of  urban 
superiority  is  so  imconsciously  ingrained  in  some  people  responsible 
for  the  present  situation  that  they  do  not  see  the  foregoing  facts. 
Without  the  basis  of  real  leadership,  effort  (if  any  is  made)  is  con- 
trolled by  imitative  rather  than  by  thought-out  ideas. 

3.  Dean  James  E.  Russell,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  has  made  the  best  expression  in  print  in  appreciation 
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of  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers.    In  a  letter  written  the  Iowa 
State  Board  of  Education,  1912,  he  said : 

in  my  judgment  the  chief  task  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  next  generation 
will  be  to  ascertain  how  to  train  teachers  for  rural  schools,  to  educate  rural 
communities  to  the  point  of  demanding  a  suitable  rural  education,  and  to  elevate 
the  professional  standing  of  the  rural  teacher.  All  this  is  a  great  work,  prob- 
ably the  greatest  educational  work  ever  attempted  in  this  countiy.  It  is  the 
most  interesting  and  inspiring  task  that  has  ever  been  proposed  to  any  body  of 
educators.  Any  institution  fortunate  enough  to  be  permitted  to, enter  upon  it  is 
to  be  congi-atulated.  .  .  ^j  ^ 
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INSTITUTIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  FULL. 

IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE,  CEDAR  FALLS. 

By  Macy  Campbell,  Department  of  Rural  Education. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  HUBAL  TEACHEBS. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  for  rural  schools  has  been  accepted  by  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers*  College  as  a  special  service  that  should  not  be  confused  with 
other  teacher-training  problems,  and  hence  it  has  a  department  of  rural  edu- 
cation to  which  is  committed  the  direction  of  this  difficult  work.  This  haa 
been  done  to  give  the  entire  rural-school  problem  an  opportunity  to  be  studied 
and  taught  and  tested  in  ways  that  w^lll  ascertain  the  truth  and  that  will 
determine  the  dilBculties  to  be  overcome  and  the  solutions  to  be  applied.  Aa 
examination  of  the  results,  covering  a  period  of  four  years,  establishes  the 
wisdom  of  thus  segregating  the  undertaking  from  the  other  services  of  the 
college  and  in  treating  it  as  an  original  enterprise  that  calls  for  explicit  care 
and  sufficient  experience  to  warrant  a  deduction  of  conclusions. 

The  first  problem  solved  was  to  draft  and  organize  a  course  of  study  that 
would  place  rural  education  on  a  basis  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  depart- 
ment. This  was  done  to  establish  tlie  fact  that  this  kind  of  teaching  was  as 
important,  as  highly  esteemed,  and  as  much  worth  good  salaries  as  any  other 
kind  of  school  work.  Accompanying  this  came  the  selection  of  a  faculty  for  this 
field,  every  meniber  of  which  should  be  a  notable  person  in  the  teacher-train- 
ing business,  whose  status  in  the  college  as  a  whole  would  give  range  for 
notable  ability  and  for  an  opportunity  to  do  the  work  assigned  under  circum- 
stances that  advertised  and  emphasized  his  capability  and  efficiency  as  an  edu- 
cator. This  organization  has  proved  that  it  realizes  the  importance  of  its 
assignment,  and  the  members  thus  invited  have  given  as  much  prominence  to 
the  college  at  home  and  abroad  as  has  been  the  privilege  of  any  other  de- 
partment, while  more  prestige  has  come  to  the  individuals  themselves  through 
the  merits  of  their  success  than  they  could  have  gained  in  longer  established 
work.  This  singling  out  of  rural  education  as  one  of  the  great  undertakings 
of  the  present  day.  and  this  planning  and  promoting  of  the  service  on  a  great 
scale,  such  as  the  work  deserves,  have  been  Important  points  that  brought 
distinction  through  prominence  and  publicity. 

Three  classes  of  students  were  sought  for  enrollment  for  these  courses:  (1) 
Practical,  experienced  teachers,  who  could  be  rendered  notably  efficient  in  the 
minimum  time  to  do  demonstration  work  in  this  new  field,  and  who  knew  by 
exj^rience  the  rural-school  district ;  (2)  young  men  and  young  women  of  riral 
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homes  who  were  familiar  with  the  conditions  through  their  enyironment  and 
who  had  confidence  i&  the  outcome  of  the  country  school  under  good  manage- 
ment; and  (3)  high-firtio^  graduates  who  were  ready  to  accept  work  In  the 
coimti7  schools  under  more  favorable  conditions  and  who  had  an  interest  in 
country  life  and  in  country  welfare.  This  selective  system  of  securing  stu- 
dents flt  for  such  training  was  necessary  if  the  work  to  be  done  was  to  give 
adequate  returns  and  the  time  given  was  not  to  be  wasted.  Only  those  who 
appreciate  the  country  people  and  the  country  opportunities  can  give  real 
promise  of  being  suitable  material  to  accept  this  training  and  to  develop 
scrviceableness. 

For  these  requirements  an  elempntary  subcolleglate  course  of  two  years 
v/as  offered  as  the  best  way  to  get  the  right  patronage  and  enable  the  efficiency 
of  results  to  be  a  certainty.  These  students  were  given  more  training  than 
wlucatlou,  and  they  fitted  the  conditions  so  admirably  and  so  successfully 
that  their  work  in  the  schools  has  brought  much  praise  to  the  teachers'  college 
efforts.  The  graduates  of  this  course  are  given  "  the  rural  teacher's  diploma  ** 
and  a  "rural  teacher's  five-year  State  certificate."  Their  efficiency  has  been 
such  that  it  is  recognized  that  the  giving  of  the  experienced  elementary  teacher 
such  a  chance  as  this  training  offers  is  of  immediate  practical  benefit  to  both 
the  teachers  and  the  schools. 

There  is  a  second  course  of  study  In  rural  education,  admission  to  which  is 
based  upon  high-school  graduation.  This  course  requires  two  years  of  prepara- 
tion, whereby  the  students  may  become  specially  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  rural  consolidated  schools.  Such  graduates  receive  "  the  rural  education 
diploma"  and  the  ** second-grade  State  certificate."  In  the  near  future  most 
ot  these  matriculants  will  come  from  the  high-school  departments  of  the  rural 
consolidated  school  districts. 

Tlie  training  of  rural  teachers  was  the  second  task  to  be  solved.  This  has 
been  accomplished  through  a  cooperative  system  of  organization  whereby 
enough  rural  independent  districts  have  been  secured  to  permit  the  Introduction 
of  a  new  plan  of  management  under  the  title  of  "  Rural  demonstration  schools." 
These  12  schools  are  each  in  charge  of  a  sympathetic  critic  teacher  who 
•supervises  the  teaching  of  each  of  the  students  in  training  during  a  full  school 
month.  During  this  time  the  student  is  excused  from  college  attendance,  lives 
in  the  country,  and  devotes  all  her  time  to  ixjrsonal  work  in  the  school  district 
among  the  people  and  to  teaching  and  managing  the  pupils  of  the  school  under 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  critic,  teacher  and  the  kindly  helpfulness  of  the 
faculty  supervisors,  wiio  are  constant  daily  visitors  and  observers  of  the  work 
in  progress.  In  addition  to  these  one-teacher  demonstration  schools  there  are 
two  demonstration-school  townships,  with  nine  schools  In  each,  under  a  town- 
ship critic  supervisor  system,  and  three  demonstration  consolidated  rural 
schools,  thoroughly  organized  and  provided  with  modern  buildings  of  high 
order  and  with  the  best  of  equipment  obtainable  in  every  department 

These  various  schools  are  under  excellent  management,  their  instructors  are 
able  teachers,  the  superintendents  in  charge  are  associate  professors  on  the 
faculty  of  the  college,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  people  is  complete  and 
reliable.  These  arrangements  give  a  school  population  of  over  1,200  that 
contribute  to  making  practical  and  efficient  the  service  that  is  required  to  be 
rendered  as  a  tralnlng-ln-teachlng  institution.  To  insure  perfect  harmony 
tlie  county  superintendent  is  an  associate  professor  of  rural  education  and 
contributes  much  to  help  make  progress  real  and  permanent. 
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The  cooperation  here  existing  consists  (1)  of  an  exchange  of  services  between 
the  people,  the  regular  teachers,  and  the  c(4lege;  (2)  of  'the  employme&i  of 
subsidy  whereby  the  college  assists  In  paynir  a  part  of  tbe  expenses  «i' in- 
structors of  said  districts  in  return  for  the  special  use  that  is  made  of  the 
schools  in  training  students  tmbe  teachers  7(1^'  of  assistlAgr  in  person  as«i  in 
speakers  for  the  social  center  VMetings  that  jaeheld  montHly  in  each  district; 
(4)  of  furnishing  'traveling  libraries  with  ^Mfaent  opportunity  for  esokange 
to  each  school  thus  cooperating;  and  (5)  of  giving  much  supervision  by  the 
professors  of  the  rural  education  department  in  return  for  the  right  to  have 
u  voice  in  suggesting  teachers  that  are  adapted  to  and  are  qualified  for  the 
service  needed. 

The  third  problem  solved  was  that  of  thoroughly  interesting  every  family  in 
every  community  thus  served.  This  has  been  done  (1)  by  personal  visitation 
from  house  to  house  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  conditions  and  the  attitude 
that  exists  regarding  educational  work;  (2)  by  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
of  the  parents  through  social  helpfulness;  (3)  by  establishing  a  course  of 
study  for  home  work  and  home  undertakings  on  the  farms  for  the  older  pupils ; 
(4)  by  conducting  a  regular  visitation  system  throughout  the  crop  time  of 
year  to  ascertain  the  progress  the  pupils  are  making  and  the  help  that  they 
need  in  order  to  make  their  demonstration  plots  successful,  which  visitations 
are  continued  during  the  regular  vacations  of  the  schools,  so  that  there  are  no 
opportunities  for  neglect  or  discouragement  to  arise;  (5)  by  maintaining  girls* 
work  in  domestic  arts  and  In  cooking  with  the  cordial  assistance  of  the  mothers ; 
and  (6)  by  having  school  exhibits,  district  exhibits,  contests  for  prizes  and 
honors,  displays  at  fairs  held  by  authority  of  the  State,  and  neighborhood  and 
township  picnics  where  all  parents  and  pupils  can  consider  problems  and  receive 
advice  from  experts  on  undertakings  in  which  all  are  interested. 

By  these  organized  efforts  32  high-school  graduates  and  456  subcoliegiate 
students  have  received  special  attention  during  the  college  year  of  1916-17, 
while  hundreds  of  others  have  been  aroused  in  their  appreciation  and  helped 
in  their  conceptions  of  what  is  capable  of  being  done  by  joining  some  of  these 
classes  while  making  three  months'  special  preparation  for  beginning  the  public 
service.  All  the  students  in  rural  education  have  been  organized  into  a 
pennanent  society  called  "The  Iowa  Club,"  which  has  regular  meetings  and 
combines  literary  and  professional  programs  to  give  the  members  training  in 
public  speaking,  in  the  organizing  of  community  work,  in  the  comprehending 
of  the  many  factors  that  are  involved  in  the  notable  service  to  which  they  are 
planning  to  give  their  lives^  and  in  bringing  communities  to  a  realization  of  the 
benefit  that  cooperation  and  helpfulness  can  secure  by  their  own  initiative  and 
labors. 

In  closing  this  report  of  accomplishment  and  faithful  service  in  this  gi^eat 
field,  it  can  be  stated  that  these  four  years  of  work  have  had  a  marked  influence 
on  the  people  where  these  activities  have  been  existing,  that  the  life  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  has  been  encouraged  and  aroused,  and  the  outlook  of  the 
pupils  has  been  magnified  and  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  in- 
creased their  ambition  for  moral  and  intellectual  opportunities  that  they  know 
can  be  obtained  at  high  school  and  college,  while  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
required  by  this  movement  for  better  schools  has  developed  neighborly  sym- 
pathy and  good  feeling  in  many  directions  that  are  equally  essential  for  com- 
munity progress  and  community  welfare, 
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PROVISION   FOB  TRAi:<?nTG  TO  TEACH  IN  SURAL  AND  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS. 

1.  An  Ideal  arransement  and  its  cost: 

I\9eal  arrangement: 

(a)  For  one-room  mral  schoolg. 

An  ideal  arrangement  for  rural  teacher  training  InvolTes  a 
campiLs  training  school,  as  at  present,  for  obseryation  purposes 
and  in  order  that  the  students  taking  this  course  may  become 
Camillar  with  mral  school  conditions*  a  number  of  mral  schools 
cooperating  with  the  college  in  order  to  furnish  opportunity  tor 
practice  -teaching. 
(&)  For  township  supervised  schools. 

The  ideal  arrangement  in  this  case  is  for  the  State  to  onploy  a 
township  supervisor  who  will  devote  full  time  to  the  supervision 
of  the  sdiools  In  the  towndiip  and  a  regular  teacher  for  the 
demonstration  school  who  should  be  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment and  instruction  of  this  school  and  thus  allow  the  time  of 
of  the  supervisor  to  be  free  for  supervision.  The  State  should 
pay  the  salary  of  this  teacher.  Student  teachers  would  therefore 
be  trained  under  this  teacher  who  in  turn  might  be  in  training 
for  supervision  work  or  other  critic  work, 
(c)  For  comsoHdated  schools. 

For  observation  work  the  plan  mentioned  for  the  one-room  rural 
school  is  ideal.  Student  teaching  should  be  done  in  the  various 
grades  and  the  high  school  of  tlie  cooperating  consolidated  schools 
under  the  same  plan  as  in  the  one-room  rural  demonstration 
schools. 
CJost: 

(a)  For  one-room  rural  schools,  one  school  only. 

Teaching  force:  A  regular  teacher,  the  State  paying  a  subsidy 
of  from  $5  to  $15  a  month  to  be  applied  on  the  teacher's  salary, 
$45 — $135.    Supervision  (approximate),  $37.    Total,  $162. 
(J)  For  township  supervision,  one  township  only. 

Subsidy  for  township  supervisor  per  month,  $10 — $20.     Salary 
of  critic  teacher  for  demonstration  school,  $60 — $70.     Supervision 
(college),  $400.    Mileage  for  township  supervisor,  $90.    Total,  $58a 
(c)  For  consolidated  schools,  one  school  only. 

Subsidy  on  salary  of  superintendent,  $200--$300.  Subsidy  on 
salary  of  8  grade  teachers,  $5  to  $10  per^onth  each,  $360— $1,080. 
Supervision,  $75— $100.     Total,  $1,480. 

2.  Size  of  rural  practice  schools. 

Rural  practice  schools: 

1»13~14.     1914-15.     1915-16.     1916-17. 
Number  of  pupils 25  150  275  400 

Number  of  practice  teachers 16  52  66  86 

Amount  of  practice  teaching  and  observation : 

Actual  teaching,  60  hours.  Observation  and  management,  60  hours. 
Illustrative  teaching  (observation  and  discussion  in  campus  training 
school),  40  hours.  Conferences  with  critic  teacliers  and  supervisors^ 
20  hours.    Total,  180  hours. 
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8.  The  ways  in  wlii<^  rural  pracrtlce  teaching  Is  carried  on. 

(a)  The  general  plan  for  carrying  on  the  pracOce-ieaching  work. 

Students  of  the  tiementary  rural  teachers*  courj^e  are  require^  to 
take  one  term  (3  mcmths)  of  observation  and  teaching.  The  observa- 
tion is  done  in  the  regular  campus  training  school  where  expert 
teacdiing  of  the  fundamental  branches  is  observed.  This  observation 
continues  fpr  two  months.  The  practlif^  teaching  for  all  students  on  the 
eleipentary  rural  teachers'  course  is  done  in  one  of  the  rural  demon- 
stration schools  and  continues  for  one  month.  IHiring  this  time  the 
student  is  excused  from  regular  class  work  and  is  given  eight  weeks' 
eredit  in  all  other  subjects  for  which  she  is  scheduled.  The  time  of 
the  student  teacher  during  this  month  is  spent  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: The  first  day  or  part  of  the  day  is  spent  in  observation  of  the 
teaching  and  management  of  the  school  by  the  regular  leaclier,  in 
order  that  the  student  teacher  may  become  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions, the  names  of  the  pupils^  and  the  subjects  taught.  The  regular 
teacher  then  assigns  certain  classes  for  the  student  teacher  to  teach, 
usually  about  one-third  of  the  total  nund>er  of  classes  on  tlie  daily 
program.  On  the  following  day  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
month  the  student  teacher  prepares  her  lessons,  writes  lesson  plans, 
assists  in  the  games  and  play,  visits  in  the  homes,  and  becomes  familiar 
with  regular  rural-school  conditions,  all  under  the  guidance  and  con- 
trol of  the  regular  teacher  who  in  turn  receives  help  and  advice  from 
the  sui>ervisors  from  the  college,  some  one  or  more  of  whom  visits  eacli 
seliool  at  least  four  times  during  the  month. 

Stodents  in  the  college  course  in  rural  education  are  required  to 
have  two  months  in  practice  teaching.  During  the  first  year  of  tlieir 
course  the  practice  teaching  is  done  in  a  one-room  rural  demonstra- 
tion school  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  described  above  for 
students  on  the  elementary  course.  During  the  second  year  the  student 
is  required  to  teach  in  one  of  the  consolidated  demonstration  schools. 
The  grade  teacher  in  the  consolidated  school  becomes  critic  teacher 
and  proceeds  In  the  same  manner  as  the  critic  teacher  in  the  one-room 
demonstration  school.  The  superintendent  of  the  consolidated  school 
and  the  grade  teachers  who  act  as  critics  receive  an  additional  salary 
paid  by  the  college  for  the  extra  service  rendered. 
(h)   The  one-room  school  plan. 

The  college  has  made  arrangements  with  the  boards  of  15  one- room 
country  schools  near  Cedar  Falls,  whereby  the  regular  teacher  for 
each  of  these  schools  is  nominated  by  the  college,  with  the  under- 
standing that  students  on  the  elementary  and  advanced  courses  in 
rural  education  are  to  do  their  practice  teaching  in  these  schools  under 
the  direction  of  supervisors  authorized  by  the  college  to  take  charge 
of  such  work  and  the  regular  critic  teacher.  The  college  pays  a  sub- 
sidy of  at  least  $5  per  month  on  the  salary  of  each  critic  teacher,  fur- 
nishes library  books,  and  gives  special  supervision. 

The  teachers  who  have  charge  of  one-room  country  sdiools  and  who 
are  employed  by  the  district  boards  with  the  advice  of  the  college 
BUi)ervisor  conduct  the  schools  in  the  usual  way,  and  act  as  critic 
teachers  for  students  who  do  their  practice  teaching  in  these  schools. 
The  critic  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  correction  of  all  errors  made 
by  the  student-teacher  and  at  all  times,  protects  the  interests  of  the 
children  against  poor  student  teaching. 
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Tlie  stndent-teacher  feels  in  duty  bound  to  serve  with  the  critic 
teacher.  She  makes  lesson  plans  and  submits  them  to  the  ciitie 
,,^.,  teacher.  , ^he  is  willing. and  ready  to  take  suggestions,  Qnd  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  discipline  of  the  class  or  group  of  which  she  has 
direct  charge.  She  carj^ids  on  the  work  and  instructs  the  pupils  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  critic  teacher  so  that  the  school  will 
^..    as  a  whole  make  progre^.,, 

Note. — Critic  teachers :  In  order  that  dependable  critics  may  be  em- 
ployed and  that  their  tenure  of  office  may  be  Increased,  a  satisfactory 
salary  must  be  paid  by  the  regular  school  board  and  an  additional 
subsidy  of  from  $5  to  $15  per  month  should  be  paid  by  the  college 
cooperating  with  the  district, 
(c)  The  amount  of  practice  teaching  being  done  at  any  (me  time. 

The  number  of  student-teachers  during  1916-17  was  66. 

Note. — ^These  student-teachers  did  120  hours  of  practice  work  and  ob- 
servation in  the  rural  demonstration  schools  and  40  hours  of  observa- 
tion work  In  the  campus  training  school. 

The  number  of  critics  and  supervisors  during  1916-17 :  Critics,  19 ; 
supervisors,  3. 

Note. — ^A  part  of  the  time  of  each  of  the  three  supervisors  is  spent 
in  each  school.  One  supervisor  is  directly  responsible  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  school,  its  relation  to  the  community  and  the  college; 
one  supervisor  is  directly  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  practice 
teaching ;  the  third  supervisor  is  particularly  responsible  for  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  of  the  critic  teachers,  with  special  attention  to  tlie 
language  and  reading  work.  Each  supervisor  cooperates  with  the  others 
and  assists  them  when  necessary  In  their  work. 
4.  Approximate  distribution  of  time  of  a  critic  teacher  in  a  one-room  rural 
demonstration  school. 

Phases  of  work. 

Average  hoan 
per  week. 

(a)  Managing  the  school - 4 

(b)  Supervision  of  student-teacher 2 

( c)  Teaching , 15 

(d)  Other  work — 

Assigning  work  to  student-teacher 1 

Heading  lesson  plans 3 

Conferences  with  student-teachers 4 

Committee  work  (social  and  community  center) 2 

Settling  matters  of  discipline 1 

Making  records  and  reports 2 

Supervision  of  playground 6 

Conferences  with  college  supervisors 1 

(e)  Preparation  of  work 10 

Correction  of  work 2 

Total 43 

THE  IOWA   CLUB. 

The  students  enrolled  In  the  various  courses  In  rural  education  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  this  department  meet  from  6.30  to  8  p.  m.  alternate  Moo- 
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day  eveDlDgs  for  social  development  and  study  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
improvement  of  rural  life  in  Iowa. 

This  Is  a  Tolnntary  organization  and  its  meetings  have  had  a  large  and 
enthnsiastic  attendance  since  the  organization  of  this  group  al>out  five  years 
ago.  One-half  hour  of  each  meeting  is  devoted  to  community  singing.  The 
best  songs  are  learned  and  sung  by  the  whole  group  for  pure  enjoyment  Tills 
move  looks  toward  encouraging  more  group  "^nging  in  rural  communities. 

The  best  games  for  community  recreation  are  learned  and  played  for  pure 
enjoyment  This  activity  looks  toward  encouraging  more  group  recreation  in 
rural  communities.  Studies  are  made  into  rural-life  conditions  in  Iowa,  such 
as  increase  or  decrease  in  rural  population,  ownership  and  tenantry  on  Iowa 
farms,  average  yield  of  corn  in  different  counties,  better  roads,  improved  farm 
practice,  consolidated  schools,  etc  The  activities  of  the  club  give  its  meml)era 
an  opportunity  to  develop  executive  capacity  and  the  power  of  leadership. 
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By  Eugene  Tuttle,  Director  of  Training  Schools. 

TSAINING  FOB  BUBAL  SCHOOL  TEACHINa 

I.  Courses  offered. 

1.  There  are  no  regularly  organized  or  differentiated  normal-school 
courses  dealing  specifically  and  exclusively  with  rural  school  interests. 
Rural  school  conditions  receive  consideration  in  education,  sociology,  and 
8chool>management  classes  in  the  same  proportion  as  any  specific  type 
study  or  reference  is  made.  All  methods,  plays  and  games,  manual  and 
domestic  arts  class  teachers  emphasize  rural  school  conditions  in  their 
respective  courses,  and  the  work  is  organized  so  that  it  is  adaptable  to 
urban,  village,  or  rural  schools.  A  course  required  for  all  seniors  one 
semester,  one  period  per  week,  Is  planned  for  fall  of  1918.  This  will  be 
called  rural  education  and  will  deal  with  rural  school  organization  and 
management,  including  some  rural  sociology. 

2.  Nature  study  and  gardening.  Junior  year,  2  hours  per  week;  senior 
year,  4  hours  per  week.'  Equipment — Greenhouse  125  feet  long;  ample 
grounds  for  small  demonstration-school  home  gardens.  Instructor — Spe- 
cialist in  agricultural  education  and  greenhouse  management  Aim  of 
instructor — preparation,  management,  and  harvesting  applied  to  school 
home  gardens,  both  ornamental  and  vegetable,  adapted  to  rural,  village,  or 
urban  conditions. 

II.  Training-school  organization  and  supervision  at  Keene  Normal  School. 

A.  One  lO-room  junior  high  school,  grades  7-& 

B.  One  12-room  grade  school,  grades  1-6. 

C.  One  8-room  grade  school,  grades  1-6. 

D.  Two  4-room  grade  schools,  grades  1-6. 

E.  One  3-room  grade  school,  grades  1-8. 

F.  Two  l-room  grade  schools,  grades  1-6. 

G.  Three  2-room  grade  schools,  grades  1-4. 

A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  used  for  regular  grade  training.  General-organization 
plan  is  (a)  two  rooms  in  charge  of  one  critic  teapher,  one  graduate  assistant, 
one  or  two  students;  (6)  two  rooms  in  charge  of  one  critic  teacher,  three 
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Students.     Graduate   assistants   are   graduates   of  regular   tsro-year  course, 
lolectetl  for  third  year  for  exi)erfence  at  a  salary  of  $10  or  $12  per  week. 

G  are  two-room  buildings  to  accommodate  yonnger  pupils  outside  the  center 
of  the  citj%  in  cliarge  of  one  critic  teacher,  one  graduate  assistant.  Student 
teachers  may  be  assigned  to  these  buildings. 

E  is  arranged  as  a  typical  village  school,  having  one  course  of  junior  high- 
.  school  organization  for  grades  7  and  8,  manual  and  domestic  arts  equipment 
in  one  room. 

In  charge:  One  primary  teacher,  grades  1,  2,  3;  one  Intermediate  teacher, 
i  grades  4,  5,  6 ;  one  Junior  high  teacher,  grades  7,  8 ;  one  student  teacher  in  each 
( division. 

F  are  one-room  rural  schools,  in  charge  of  one  teacher,  one  student 
All  teachers  are  paid  by  the  State,  the  city  paying  to  the  State  tuition  for 
pupils  at  a  varying  rate  per  capita  of  average  attendance  in  all  schools^ 

III.  Supervision  of  schools  and  student  teaching. 
Organization : 

(a)  One  supervisor  of  training  who  has  charge,  practically  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  of  all  schools  in  the  city  mentioned  in  II,  with  duties 
as  follows :  1.  General  school  supervision.  2.  Directs  assignment  of  student 
teachers.  3.  Has  school  management  and  law  with  senior  class,  one 
period  per  week  with  each  division.  4.  Conducts  weekly  meetings  of 
grade  teachers  eitlier  as  grade  meeting  or  a  general  meeting.  5.  Individual 
conferences  with  teachers  and  student  teachers. 

(ft)  Grade  critic  teachers  as  noted  under  II.  These  report  to  supervisor 
by  form  and  by  conference  regarding  stud^it  teachers. 

(c)  Normal  sclkool  departnient  heads  direct  methodology  by  meetings 
with  teachers  under  4  above. 

Present  supervisor,  as  preparation  for  the  work  and  understanding  of 
rural  conditions,  taught  two  terms  in  remote  one-room  rural  schools, 
college  graduate,  normal -scliool  graduate,  master's  degree  at  teachers'  col 
lege,  having  there  two  courses  in  rural  education,  seven  years'  district 
superintendent  of  schools  (including  many  strictly  rural  schools)  before 
present  position. 

IV.  Student  teaching  plan. 
Junior  year: 

1.  Class  observes  in  groui)8  of  al>out  20  students,  one  afternoon  per  week, 
one  demonstration  lesson  by  each  of  two  teachers  in  one  of  the  traininir 
schools,  by  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  training.  These  are  arranged 
with  the  teachers  by  the  supervisor  after  conference  with  the  head  of  the 
subject  department  as  to  content  of  the  lesson  to  be  observed. 

2.  After  the  demonstrations  students  scatter  through  the  building  for  a 
15  or  20  minute  period,  taking  one  or  two  pupils  for  individual  coaching 
at  direction  of  teachers  in  charge. 

Senior  year: 

Students  in  two  divisions.  For  nine-week  period  one  has  practice  teach- 
ing and  one  academic  work,  changing  at  end  of  each  nine-week  period. 
Scliool  year  is  36  weeks,  hence  eadi  student  has  18  weeks  practice  teach- 
ing. While  on  teaching  assignment  students  devote  time  exclusively  for 
full  school  day  at  place  where  teaching. 

Before  class  is  assigned  to  practice  teaching  students  are  given  oppor- 
tunity to  express  individual  inclination  for  prinaiary,  intermediate,  gram- 
mar,  and  rural  work.  Assignments  are  not  restricted  to  this  expression. 
All  are  given  experience  in  as  many  as  possible  of  these  divisions  and  some 
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are  excused  from  primary  or  grammar  gmdes  for  reasons  of  unmistakable 
manifestations  of  inadaptability  for  a  particular  group,  made  evident  from 
reports  of  critic  teachers  and  observation  of  supervisor  training.  The 
training  period  In  one  room  of  each  group  varies  from  3  to  9  weeks.  All 
electing  rural  work  are  given  from  3  to  5  weeks*  full  tlaie  in  a  rural  school. 
y.  Rural  school  organization  and  management 

(a)  Teacher.  No  special  standard  qualifications  required.  Must  have 
had  normal  school  training,  successful  experience,  and  manifest  genuine 
inclination  for  rural  school  work  and  allied  interests. 

(6)  Equipment.  Up-to-date  heating  (except  box  stove  In  one  building), 
lighting  and  toilet  arrangements,  one  manual-training  bench,  few  tools,  oil 
stove  and  dishes  for  domestic  work,  swings,  teeter,  jumping  standards, 
quoits,  etc.,  for  recreation,  In  order  that  students  may  know  what  is  possi- 
ble in  country  districts. 

(c)  Organization.  The  schools  are  organized  as  typical  rural  schools 
as  to  program,  conduct  of  work,  grouping  of  classes  and  Individuals. 
Student  teacher  has  regular  class  work,  thus  acting  practically  as  an  assist- 
ant, and  consequently  more  classes  are  really  possible  than  when  there  is 
one  teacher,  but  the  work  is  regulated  so  that  the  student  will  not  obtain 
mistaken  idea  of  the  possibilities  confronting  her  when  she  assumes  charge 
of  such  a  school  alone.  Students  usually  alternate  with  teacher  in  taking 
charge  of  woodworking  with  the  boys  and  cooking  and  sewing  with  the 
girls.  One  hot  dish  is  prepared  in  winter  each  noon  for  pupils  staying 
for  noon  hour,  and  both  teacher  and  student  also  remain  for  noon  hour. 
VI.  Neighboring  town  cooperation. 

Opportunity  for  substituting  in  neighboring  towns  proves  mutually  ad- 
vantageous to  students  and  towns.  These  are  usually  one-room  rural 
schools.    These  opportunities  are  of  two  classes: 

1.  Indefinite  assignments  of  from  one  to  three  weeks  to  substitute  during 
temporary  absence  of  regular  teacher. 

2.  Permanent  school  positions  operated  by  the  normal  school.  These 
schools  were  not  able  to  secure  regular  teachers,  and  local  board  arranges 
with  the  normal  school  for  teachers.  In  these  schools  the  supervisor  pro- 
vides one  student  teacher,  changing  every  four  or  five  weeks.  Students  are 
carefully  selected  and  special  effort  made  to  provide  continuity  of  the 
work  in  the  schools  thus  supplied.  .  Usually  from  one  to  four  or  five  schools 
are  thus  supplied.  These  students  are  paid  by  the  town  in  which  they  arc- 
employed,  usually  $10  per  week. 

This  plan  serves  (a)  to  give  good,  practical,  independent  teaching  expe 
rience;  and  (&)  to  assist  financially  needy  students. 

The  results  usually  are  satisfactory  because  (a)  students  are  exceed 
ingly  ambitious  to  succeed  in  these  special  assignments;  and  (ft)  careful 
preparation  of  work  brings  such  results  in  the  schoolroom  that  a  favorable 
impression  permeates  to  the  homes  represented,  and  people  generally  favor 
the  plan. 

Supervision:  (a)  Supervisor  of  training  endeavors  to  call  at  least  once 
on  the  student  in  these  assignments;  (b)  local  district  superintendent  or 
school  board  reports  on  form  to  supervisor  of  training  regarding  each 
student  substitute  «r  teacher. 
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BTUDENT   SUBSTITUTE  ASSIGNMENT. 


Name 

To  substitute  at^ 
Grades 


Number  pupils 


For  period  of {df^s  ^  }  '^®™ ^^ ^^^ 

Salary 


Superintendent  or  principal  please  report  briefly  on  back  of  this 
card  regarding  the  general  success,  strong  and  weak  points  and 
mail  card  to 

SupEBVisoB  Normal  Tbainino  School, 

Keene,  N,  H. 

KEENE  normal  SCHOOL. 

Student  Teachino  Rscobd  of Class 

Grade School Weeksfrom to ,  191 Teacher. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

Indicate  apiiroxlmate  number  of  times 
each  subject  listed  below  was  tau^ 
by  this  student. 

Personality: 

Health  

Recitations: 

Preparation 

Technique 

Organiiatloo.... 

Adaptability.... 
Relative  values . 
Pupil's  initiative 
Attention    and 

interest 

Questions— Number: 
Quality 

Initiative 

Reading 

Originality 

School  manage- 
ment: 
System  and 
-    tact. 

Care  of  room.. 
'  Care  of  mate- 
rial  

Disposition 

Attitude 

Arithmetic 

Manner 

Language 

Geography 

Voice        

H^fliT:::::::: 

Spelling 

Light,  ventila- 
tion, etc 

Class  control 

Board  work 

Special  subjects: 

Music 

History      

Physiology 

Nature  study 

Cooking 

Scholarship: 

Subject  matter... 

Music 

Drawing 

Accuracy 

Sequence     .  .  . 

Manual  training. . . 

Fullness 

Dmribution 

Skill  with  answers... 

Sewing • 

Drawing 

Attendance: 

Half  days  absent. 
Times  tardy 

Rank 

This  record  should  be  strictly  private  and  confidential  and  should  be  on  file  in 
supervisor's  office  on  Monday  following  end  of  assignment  on  Friday.    Select  char* 
actensClcs  instead  of  marking  in  ali jxnnts.    Mark  all  in  column  C. 

Symbols:  S,  Superior;  G,  Good;  F,  Fair;  W,  Weak.    No  entry  indicates  "satis- 
factory." 

+  Improving;  —  Losing  ground. 

Rank:   On  .q(*a1e  of  inn    wit.li  naaaintr  mnrlr  70 

On  reverse  side  list 

(ij  causes  of  absent 

s. 

VII.  The  efficiency  of  rural  training  at  Keene  may  be  gauged  somewhat  by  the 
continued  demands  of  district  superintendents  and  school  boards  for  gradu- 
ates to  take  rural  positions,  the  supply  of  graduates  not  being  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  the  interesting  and  enthusiastic  reports  of  students  taking  up 
rural  school  teaching. 

VIII.  The  following  tabular  arrangement  summarizes  some  facts  regarding 
training  and  rural  teaching.  In  this  connection,  rural  Is  the  term  applied 
to  country  communities  having  one  or  two-room  schools,  and  not  based  on 
the  distinction  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  which  limits  the  rural 
community  to  comparative  population  basis.  If  the  population  basis  were 
taken  it  would  include  more  graduates  in  three  and  four-room  village 
schools,  organized  same  as  in  larger  towns. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1913 

85 
19 
32 
54 

79 

11 

2 

7 

14 

20 

$10-113 
11-12 
10-  14 
10-14 
10-  15 

$11.20 
11.50 
11.75 
11.61 
11.95 

8 
2 

6 
9 
12 

$10-12 
10-10.50 
10-  14 
12-14 
12-  15 

1/ 

$11.16 
10.25 
12.62 
12.88 
13.08 

3 
2 

12 
14 
18 

11 
2 
11 
19 
13 

10 
11 

4 
1 
6 

PereerU. 
31.4 

1914 

21 

1915 

43.7 

1916 

42.5 

1917 

40.5 

—^u 

^The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  tbe  heads  of  columns  in  the  above  table. 

(1)* Class,  years  of  graduation;  (2)  number  In  class;  (S)  number  teaching  in 
one-room  rural  schools  first  year  after  graduation ;  (4)  salary  range  per  week 
in  one-room  schools;  (5)  average  salary  per  week  In  one-room  schools;  (6) 
number  teaching  In  two-room  rural  schools  first  year  after  graduation;  (7) 
salary  range  per  week  In  two-room  rural  schools;  (8)  average  salary  per  week 
in  two-room  rural  schools ;  (9)  number  teaching  in  rural  schools  who  had  rural 
school  training  in  normal  school;  (10)  number  teaching  in  rural  schools  who 
had  no  rural  training  in  normal 'school ;  (11)  number  in  class  who  had  rural 
training  In  normal  school  but  did  not  teach  first  year  in  rural  schools;  (12) 
per  cent  of  class  teaching  in  rural  schools  first  year  after  graduation. 
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By  Sue  Childs  Cleaton,  Department  of  Rural  Education. 

WORK  IN  RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  Instructor's  preparation;  (a)  Scholarship — B.  S.  In  rural  education, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  plus  one  summer  term 
of  graduate  work;  (&)  experience — two  years  teacher  of  a  one-room  rural 
school ;  one  year  principal  of  a  consolidated  rural  school ;  six  weeks  as  teacher 
of  the  fourth  grade  in  a  city  school ;  three'  years  as  Instructor  In  agriculture, 
chemistry,  and  physics  in  a  town  high  school ;  three  years  supervisor  of  rural 
schools  of  two  counties  in  Virginia  and  as  extension  work  in  home  economics 
from  the  Virginia  State  College  of  Agriculture;  one  summer  Instructor  of 
primary  methods  In  a  summer  school  for  teachers,  Pensacola,  Fla.  Has  had 
experience  in  teaching  in  four  Southern  States. 

2.  All  seniors  are  required  to  take  a  course  of  one-half  year  in  rural  educa- 
tion. All  special  one-year  teacher-training  students  are  required  to  take  a 
short  course  in  rural  education.  In  addition  an  elective  advanced  course  Is 
open  to  seniors  who  have  ctunpleted  the  required  course.  The  advanced  course 
continues  throughout  the  year  and  consists  of  two  recitation  periods  and  one 
double  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Number  of  students  taking  rural  education,  1911-18, 


Total  number  students  on  senior  roll 22.") 

Total  number  seniors  taking  rural  education 225 

Special  teacher-training  one-year  students 30 

Special  students  taking  rural  education 80 

Number  students  taking  advanced  elective  course  in  rural  education.-  45 

Total  number  of  students  taking  courses  In  rural  education : ?iao 
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8.  The  following  coarse  in  rural  education  Is  required  of  all  seniors:  (a) 
Cubberley*s  "  Rural  Life  and  Education "  is  studied  in  class,  and  in  addition 
much  reference  work  In  the  rural  school  library  Is  given.  This  library  work 
includes  references  in  "The  Rural  Teacher  and  His  Work,"  Foght;  "Rural 
Education,"  Plckard ;  "  The  Work  of  the  Rural  School,"  Eggleston  and  Bniere ; 
"Teaching  in  Rural  Schools,"  Wofter;  "Better  Rural  Schools,"  Betts  and 
Hall;  bulletins  from  the  Bureau, of  Education  and  from  other  sources;  in- 
spirational books,  such  as  "The  Brown  Mouse,"  "The  Corn  Lady,"  "Jean 
Mitchell's  School,"  "  The  Rural  School  from  Within,"  and  others.  Every  stu- 
dent reads  at  least  two  of  these  Inspirational  books  and  these  are  discussed  in 
class.  (2))  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  American  rural  life  and  institutions, 
(c)  The  physical  environment  of  the  rural  school — ^the  building,  equipment, 
grounds,  sanitation,  with  plans  for  improvement,  (d)  The  preparation  and 
work  of  a  rural  teacher,  (e)  The  organization,  maintenance,  and  management 
of  the  rural  school.  The  course  of  study — ^its  enrichment  and  adaptation 
to  the  needs  of  the  rural  child,  (g)  The  social  work  of  the  rural  school 
for  the  community,  including  the  organization  of  clubs.  Demonstrations  and 
model  programs  are  given  in  classes  on  ways  of  organizing  and  conducting 
community  clubs.  Combination  of  classes  and  elimination  of  useless  and  ob- 
solete material  from  the  course  of  study  are  discussed.  Demonstration  of  ways 
of  adapting  subject  matter  to  rural  schools  are  given  in  class  with  crlticisma 
The  making  of  the  daily  schedule  of  classes  and  distribution  of  time  for  recita- 
tion and  study  periods  among  the  different  classes  or  divisions. 

Outlines  of  seat  work,  industrial  art  work,  home  economics,  etc.,  practical  In 
a  rural  school,  are  discussed  and  each  student  is  expected  to  carry  out  one 
project  along  these  lines  to  be  used  as  a  demonstration.  The  problems  must  be 
made  of  material  available  in  a  rural  community — such  as  box  furniture,  baskets 
of  native  materials,  pine  needles,  grasses,  etc.,  sewing  problems  making  use  of 
flour  sacks,  rag  rugs,  etc.  These  problems  are  kept  on  exhibition  in  the  class 
room  and  are  taken  out  to  rural  schools  to  be  used  as  models. 

Consolidation  is  studied,  with  advantages,  objections,  etc.,  and  each  student 
is  expected  to  make  a  study  of  the  educational  conditions  in  her  home  county, 
making  a  map,  locating  the  schools,  outlining  the  economic  conditions,  the  agri- 
cultural resources  and  wealth.  In  this  w^ork  slie  secures  the  cooperation  of 
the  county  superintendent  and  others. 

Practice  work :  The  white  schools  of  Baldwin  County,  15  in  number,  are  used 
as  practice  schools.  Each  student  makes  at  least  two  visits  to  rural  schools 
and  teaches  during  each  visit.  On  her  return  she  writes  an  accoiuit  of  her 
trip  and  makes  suggestions  fur  improving  the  school.  These  trips  are  then 
discussed  in  class.  The  students  teach  lessons  in  English;  dramatize  stories; 
correct  bad  English ;  teach  penmanship ;  tell  stories ;  teach  songs,  games,  picture 
studios;  give  lessons  on  gardening;  teach  all  kinds  of  liandwork,  such  as 
basketry,  booklets,  making  shuck  door  mats,  iceless  refrigerators,  flytraps, 
woodwork;  give  demonstrations  in  cooking,  taking  along  the  stove  and  mate- 
rials ;  give  demonstrations  of  the  flreless  cooker,  the  cereal  or  other  dish  to  be 
demonstrated,'  cooking  in  the  cooker  on  the  way  to  the  school,  where  it  is  served 
hot ;  lessons  are  given  in  sewing,  this  year  the  Red  Cross  work  being  stressed. 

As  a  result  of  two  years'  practice  work  in  the  county,  many  schools  have 
gardens,  several  are  equipped  with  volley  balls,  croquet  sets,  and  other  play- 
ground equipment;  several  have  raised  money  and  bought  libraries,  a  number 
of  school  houses  have  been  painted  inside  and  out  (the  normal  students  took 
along  paint  and  brushes  and  painted  one  school,  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher  and 
pupils)  ;  sand  tables  have  been  made  and  other  handwork  done;  a  school  lunch 
is  prepared  and  conducted  in  several  schools.    The  rural  education  department 
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planned  with  the  county  superintendent  and  teachers  a  school  fair  and  athletic 
contest  last  jear,  which  was  a  great  success,  and  are  again  aiding  in  plans  for  a 
similar  occasion  this  year.  When  asked  what  part  of  the  course  in  rural  educa- 
tion has  been  of  most  benefit  to  them*  the  students  have  Inyariably  said :  "  Our 
visits  to  rural  schools,  where  we  see  and  put  tnto  practice  the  things  we  have 
learned  in  class." 

4.  Other  required  courses  correlating  with  the  rural  education  work  and 
forming  a  background  for  the  course.  All  students  are  required  to  take  the 
following  courses:  (a)  One  year  bf  agriculture,  including  practical  work  In 
gardening;  (&)  one  half-year  of  poultry,  including  practical  work  in  running 
incubators  and  caring  for  the  chickens;  (e)  one  year  of  industrial  art  work;  (d) 
one  year  of  fine  arts,  with  emphasis  on  the  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the 
home;  (c)  one  year  of  sight  singing  and  public  school  music;  (/)  one  year  In 
home  economics,  including  work  In  cookery,  clothing,  and  sewing;  (after  the 
freshman  year  students  may  elect  an  additional  year  In  home  e<'onomlcs  and 
i9)ecialize  in  that  department) ;  ig)  courses  in  health,  sanitation,  and  physical 
training  are  required  during  the  eutli-e  college  course;  {h)  In  addition  to 
the  above,  two  years'  work  in  the  normal  department  of  the  college  is  required. 
This  work  consists  of  psychology,  methods  of  teaching,  with  16  weeks'  practice 
in  the  training  school  of  the  college,  a  review  of  the  common  school  subjects, 
history,  English,  mathematics,  etc.    I^tin  and  higher  mathematics  are  elective. 

5.  The  course  in  rural  education  is  differentiated  from  other  method  courses 
in  stressing  the  adaptation  to  rural  needs — ^buildings,  equipment,  sanitation, 
combination,  and  alternation  of  classes,  the  need  of  much  handwork  and  out- 
door activities,  the  adaptation  of  subject  matter  to  rural  needs,  the  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  plans  for  teaching  tliese  subjects 
with  little  or  no  equipment,  how  to  organize  community  clubs  and  to  use  these 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  people  to  build  up  the  school,  practice  teaching 
in  rural  schools  as  differing  from  practice  teaching  In  the  gi-aded  practice 
school,  smaller  classes,  management  of  classes  not  reciting,  keeping  all  pupils 
busy,  lack  of  Illustrative  material,  maps,  etc. 

6.  Many  of  the  rural  schools  throughout  the  South  are  improperly  lighted 
poorly  equipped,  and  lacking  In  sanitation.  The  people  are  often  opposed  ta 
consolidation,,  so  the  greater  number  are  small  one-teacher  schools.  Flfty^ 
Eeven  per  cent  of  all  schools  In  Georgia  belong  to  this  class.  Students  must  be 
prepared  to  face  and  make  tbe  best  of  conditions  as  they  find  them,  Interest  th* 
people,  build  up  the  small  schools,  and  educate  the  people  to  the  idea  of  con- 
solidation and  to  local  taxation  In  order  to  secure  the  funds  to  finance  the  larger 
school.  They  must  know  how  to  organize  the  people  of  the  community  and  gei. 
them  In  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  schoolhouse  and  of  working  and  playlnjj 
together,  thus  overcoming  the  indifference,  isolation,  and  lack  of  progresslveness 
found  in  many  communities. 

The  young  teacher  must  know  what  equipment  is  most  needed  and  how  and 
where  to  obtain  it,  how  to  select  a  library  which  will  serve  the  community's 
needs,  how  to  introduce  the  practical  rural  subjects  in  a  simple,  practical  way, 
which  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  people  and  win  their  cooperation.  The 
small  district  with  Its  three  trustees  still  holds  the  balance  of  power  through- 
out the  South.  The  teacher  must  create  a  sentiment  for  a  county  tax  system 
and  a  stronger  county  system  of  control,  which  will  make  possible  longer  terms 
and  better  salaries,  and  will  make  consolidation  possible. 

Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  Georgia's  population  is  rural,  while  83  per  cent  of 
her  school  population  live  in  the  rural  districts.  With  these  conditions  in  mind 
the  course  in  rural  education  has  been  planned.  As  fully  75  per  cent  of  the 
students  later  teach  in  rural  communities,  all  are  required  to  take  the  course. 
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&s  the  students  who  teach  In  city  schools  will  have  a  broader  appreciation  of 
rural:  lUfe.  The  Georgia  NormaJ.  and  Industrial  College  believes  it  can  serve 
the  neater  numbeir.by  training  its  students  to  do  rural  work.  Many  of  these 
students  become  rural  leaders  in  their  communities  as  principals  of  larger 
schools,  as  superWBors,  or  as  home  demonstration  agents. 
•  7.  The  aim  of  the  advanced  elective  course,  In  cooperation  with  other  de- 
partOM^nts  of  the  cpUege,  is  to  ti;^Q  those  students  electing  It  to  become  rural 
leaders  along  these  lines. 


OREGON  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MONMOUTH. 

By  M.  S.  PiTTMAN,  Department  of  Rural  Education. 

PREPARATION  OF  RURAL  TEACHERS. 

The  department  of  rural  education  was  established* in  1913  and  the  head  of 
the  department  spent  three-fourths  of  the  school  year  of  1913-14  in  acquainting 
himself  with  the  State  of  Oregon.  This  was  done  by  doing  institute  work  in 
every  county  of  the  State  during  the  institute  season ;  by  spending  a  week  at  a 
time  with  county  superintendents  and  rural-school  supervisors  visiting  rural 
schools,  holding  community  meetings,  etc. ;  by  visiting  all  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  and  meeting  with  the  teacher-training  classes;  and  by  attending 
school-board  conventions  and  other  meetings  of  kindred  nature. 

After  this  exi)erience  the  first  courses  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions found  were  offered  during  the  last  10  weeks  of  the  regular  session.  The 
classes  were  exceedingly  small,  only  37  enrolling  from  the  entire  schbol  for  any 
of  the  work  that  was  offered  along  rural  lines — school  problems,  economics, 
sociology,  and  rural-school  supervision.  Since  that  first  course,  though,  the 
attitude  of  the  students  toward  rural  work  has  been  very  different,  because  at 
least  one- third  of  all  students  enrolled  in  the  school,  during  the  regular  year 
or  the  summer  school,  have  been  taking  the  rural  courses.  During  the  present 
year  about  one-half  of  the  student  body  Is  taking  rural-school  work. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  changed  from  year  to  year  with  rapid  in- 
crease of  interest,  rural  vision,  and  popular  enthusiasm.  This  enthusiasm  has 
been  generated  by  varying  stimuli.  At  one  time  a  contest  in"  school-house  rep- 
resentation  in  which  the  house  of  the  pioneer,  the  house  of  the  present  and  the 
house  of  the  future  were  the  problems  for  solution;  at  another  the  construc- 
tion of  a  model  rural  community  with  model  farms,  barns,  residences,  school, 
and  other  community  buildings ;  at  another  time,  rural  school  week ;  this  year 
rural  life  week  was  the  big  event  of  the  rural  department.  All  of  these  serve 
as  natural  motivators  of  constructive  dreaming,  painstaking  research  and 
study,  original,  definite,  and  careful  work,  good-natured  rivalry,  and  boundless 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  all  who  participate  and  It  serves  to  awaken  interest 
and  develop  sympathy  in  those  who  look  on.  The  grand  total  of  results  has  been 
that  in  the  Oregon  Normal  School,  at  present,  every  one  realizes  that  the  normal 
is  training  teachers  for  rural  schools  and  urban  schools,  and  nobody  blushes 
when  he  says  he  is  taking  the  rural  course. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  five  county  superintendents  of  Washington, 
Yamhill,  Polk,  Marion,  and  Benton  Counties  and  their  teachers,  rural  school 
week  was  observed  during  the  year  1916-17.  This  was  done  by  sending  two 
teachers  to  each  of  75  one- room  rural  schools  located  in  the  five  counties. 
In  this  way  each  of  the  teachers  taking  the  course  had  one  week  of  experience 
in  a  real  rural  school  and  a  real  rural  community.  While  this  week  was  a  great 
success  and  did  great  good    to  the  visiting  students,  to  the  schools,  and  confc- 
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-  manltles  visited,  and  did  more  than  anything  tlie  normal  had  ever  done  to 
bring  it  in  touch  with  the  rural  section  of  the  State,  it  was  realized  that  that 
was  not  sufficient  to  train  rural  teachers  tijv  rural  schooP  work.  The*  >fiormal 
school,  therefore,  this  year  obtained  three  rural  schools  for  practice  puriK>ses. 
These  schools  are:  Oak  Point,  located  5  miles  northeast 'Of  Monmouth  on  the 
Salem  and  Independence  highways;  Elklns,  located  5  mliel^  southwest  of  IMon- 
mouth,  and  Mofintain  VIeiJS  located  20  mUm  south  of  Monmouth  on  th€*  West 
Side  Electric  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

In  the  Oak  Point  school  there  is  an  average  of  15  pupils;  In  the  Elkins 
school  there  is  an'  average  of  25 ;  in  the  Mountain  View  school  there  is  an 
average  of  60.  Only  the  elementary  grades  are  taught  at  Oak  Point  and 
Elkins,  but  there  is  an  accredited  tWo-year  high  school  at  Mountain  View. 

Fifteen  student  teachera,  who  are  taking  the  rural  course,  are  working  in 
the  three  schools  at  all  times,  there  being  tliree  at  Oak  Point  and  six  each  at 
Elkins  and  Mountain  View.  These  student  teachers  work  for  three  weeks  and 
are  divided  into  three  classes  like  the  United  States  Senate,  one-third  of  whom 
are  always  doing  their  first  week  of  work,  one-third  their  second  week,  and 
one-third  their  third  week.  During  the  first  week  that  the  students  are  in  the 
school  they  do  the  following  things:  (1)  Serve  as  head  housekeepers;  (2) 
supervise  the  play  ground;  (3)  prepare  the  hot  lunch;  (4)  follow  the  work 
of  the  teacher  who  is  doing  her  third  week  of  work,  whom  she  will  succeed  in 
teaching  certain,  subjects  on  the  following  Monday;  (5)  refresh  herself  upon 
all  the  subject  matter  already  covered  by  the  class;  (6)  prepare  outlines  of  the 
work  she  is  to  do  for  the  next  two  weeks;  (7)  tell  some  classical  story  on 
Tuesday  of  the  first  week;  (8)  present  to  the  school  some  standard  picture  on 
•  Thursday ;  (9)  give  special  attention  to  the  seat  work  of  the  little  people. 

•The  work  of  the  school  is  divided  into  longitudinal  sections  and  during  the 
second  -and  third  weeks  the  student  teacher  teaches  the  subjects  of  the  section 
for  which  she  has  been  preparing  during  the  past  week.  The  plan  is  to  have 
each  student  teach  some  classes  in  each  and  every  grade  in  the  school,  so  as 
to  acquaint  her  with  the  general  character  of  the  work  and  the  nature  of 
children  of  all  ages. 

In  all  cases  the  student  teachers  live  in  the  homes  of  the  people  of  the 
community  in  which  they  teach. 

When  they  shall  have  completed  their  practice  in  the  school,  they  return  to 
the  normal  and  resume  their  class  work  at  whatever  point  they  find  their 
classes  which  they  left  three  weeks  before.  No  special  credit  is  given  for 
the  practice  teaching,  but  no  deductions  are  made  from  other  subjects  because 
of  the  three  weeks*  absence.  The  plan  is  not  ideal  but  it  answers  all  purposes 
better  than  any  other  plan  we  have  devised  to  suit  our  own  particular  condi- 
tions and  facilities. 

ReiHjrts  of  the  students*  work  in  the  rural  school  and  community  are  made 
to  the  head  of  the  department  by  the  supervising  critic  for  the  work  in  the 
school,  by  the  landlady  with  whom  she  lived  as  to  her  home  qualities,  and  by 
the  student  herself  as  to  what  she  received  from  the  work  and  under  what 
conditions  she  thinks  she  might  have  received  more. 

As  supervising  critics  for  these  schools  we  have  three  very  excellent  women: 
Miss  Florence  Hill,  at  Oak  Point;  Miss  Gladys  Carson,  at  Elkins;  and  Mrs. 
Nellie  G.  Tirrell,  at  Mountain  View.  Miss  Hill  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oregon 
normal  school  of  the  class  of  1916,  23  years  of  age,  and  receives  a  salary  of 
$900  per  year  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  for  three  years.  The  com- 
munity in  which  she  teaches  is  made  up  of  a  somewhat  stratified  society— col- 
lege graduates  and  people  with  practically  no  education;  landholders  with  no 
children  and  children  owners  with  no  land;  landlord  and  tenant    The  school 
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itself  Is  excellent  but  the  community  spirit  Is  lacking  In  cooperation  and 
purix)se. 

Miss  Carson  is  an  Oregon  Normal  Scliool  graduate  of  the  class  of  1914 
and  ^^'illamette  University  graduate  of  the  class  of  1917.  She  is  27  years  of 
age  and  receives  $1,000  salary,  with  an  annual  increase  up  to  $1,300  as  the 
maximum.  The  Elkins  community  is  quite  Ideal — practically  all  of  the  people 
landowners  with  children,  everybody  possessed  with  community  pride,  intelli- 
gent and  purposeful ;  a  better  spirit  of  cooperation  could  not  be  desired. 

Mrs.  Tirrell  is  a  graduate  of  the  Winona  Normal  School,  1898,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1905.  Her  salary  is  $1,100,  with  an  annual 
increase  for  three  years  with  a  maximum  of  $1,400.  The  Mountain  View 
School  is  located  only  four  miles  fi'om  Corvallis,  where  oar  agricultural  college 
is  located.  Its  patrons  are  progressive  farmers,  dairying  being  the  chief 
industry.    An  excellent  educational  and  industrial  spirit  are  evident  here. 

Each  of  the  school  districts,  cooperating  with  the  normal  school,  contributes 
toward  the  salary  of  the  teacher  what  It  has  been  paying  for  Its  teachers,  viz, 
$60  per  month  at  Oak  Point,  $75  at  Elkins,  and  $120  at  Mountain  View.  The 
school  district  bears  all  of  the  expense  that  it  would  ordinarily  bear,  the  normal 
school  adds  to  these  amounts  whatever  is  necessary  to  get  the  sort  of  sup^- 
vlsors  it  desires  for  the  work  and  any  other  expense  that  would  naturally  be 
caused  by  It  being  a  training  school  for  the  normal  school. 

It  becomes  my  task  as  the  head  of  the  department  to  give  the  students  in 
the  rural  d^artment  the  economic,  social,  and  educational  viewpoint  necessary 
for  successful  rural  work.  Classes  are  offered,  therefore,  for  the  training  of 
rural  teachers  and  for  the  training  of  rural-school  supervisors  and  county 
superintendents.  Special  training  is  provided  for  the  zone  plan  of  rural  super- 
vision which  has  been  evolved  by  the  department  Besides  this  work  in  the 
normal  .school  I  make  a  visit  each  week  to  each  of  the  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  unity  of  puri)ose  to  ail  of  the  schools,  rendering  any  assistance  I 
may  to  the  supervising  and  practicing  teachers,  and  getting  in  touch  with  the 
life  of  the  various  communities. 

Regular  faculty  meetings  with  the  sui)er vising  critics  are  held  once  in  three 
weeks,  at  which  times  the  problems  of  the  department  are  presented  and  solved 
If  possible.  My  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  problems  of  training 
teachers  for  the  one-room  country  school  are  numerous  and  difficult,  but  the 
task  has  proved  an  absorbingly  interesting  one  and,  though  the  curtain 
around  it  is  dark  and  thick,  there  are  a  few  rifts  through  which  gleams  of 
light  appear.  We  are  happy,  hoi)efui,  and  following  the  gleam  which  leads 
to  a  real  rural  school. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  SUGGESTIONS. 
WHAT  EXPERIENCED  LEADERS  DESIRE. 

A  State  supervisor  of  rural  education  writes  as  follo\NT3: 

I  believe  from  my  experience  in  training  rural  teachers  and  later  in  super- 
vising rural  teachers  In  service  that  the  following  points  seem  to  cover  the 
work  that  I  should  expect  normal  schools  to  do  to  prepare  rural  teachers : 

1.  A  working  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  principles  of  education,  and 
methods  similar  to  the  same  line  of  work  for  students  preparing  for  any  line 
of  teaching,  though  given  in  separate  classes  with  a  rural-school  application 
if  possible. 
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2.  A  spirit  of  rural  mindedness  created  tlirou^  (a)  the  study  of  rural  soci- 
ology; (b)  frequent  contact  during  the  normal-school  course  with  rural  social 
affairs  and  some  responsibility  for  the  same;  (c)  living  In  the  country  during 
the  period  of  observation  and  practice  teaching. 

3.  A  working  knowledge  of  rural-school  administratioQ' through  (a)  observn- 
tion  and  practice  teaching  in  typical  rural  schools  under  expert  critics;  {b) 
study  of  laws  affecting  rural  schools  and  a  comparison  with  similar  laws  of 
other  States;  (c)  study  of  financial  data  ot  typical  rural  districts  and  practical 
demonstration  of  uses  to  be  made  of  such  data. 

4.  Resourcefulness  through  (a)  rural  project  work  included  in  the  courses  in 
agriculture,  household  arts  and  industrial  arts;  (b)  use  of  material  at  hand 
in  improving  the  physical  conditions  of  the  rural  school  during  the  period  of 
practice  teaching. 

The  follo>viag  suggestions  arc  made  by  a  normal-school  teacher  of  rural 
education : 

Rural  teachers  need  to  be  trained  to  do  three  things — to  teach,  to  lead, 
and  to  live  in  the  country. 

L  To  accomplish  the  firsts  there  should  be  (1)  Courses  giving  the  principles 
of  teaching  in  order  that  there  be  some  meaning  to  teaching  for  the  teacher 
himself.  He  most  know  how  to  work  out  these  pirinciples  and  adapt  them  to 
his  particular  community  and  changing  needs.  Without  them  he  will  be  nar- 
row and  eventually  fail  to  give  new  nourlslunent  to  the  gra^ving  plant  (2) 
These  principles  must  be  fully  illustrated  and  frequently  demonstrated  in 
order  tliat  the  student  should  learn  how  to  apply  them.  This  (faemoDstration 
work  should  be  tLooe  in  different  types  ol  schools,  rural  especially,  and 
graded.  (3>  There  should  be  an  opportunity  to  try  out  these  principles 
through  practice  teaching.  This  sliould  include  actual  teaefaing  and  manage^ 
ment.  (County  superintendents  constantly  tell  me  students  fail  because  of 
poor  discipline  and  not  because  of  poor  teaching.  It  is  true  that  good  teaching 
begets  interest  and  interest  preveats  poor  behavior.  This  good  teaching  does 
not  come  to  the  inexperienced  teacher  at  fii'St  and  lie  must  know  some  imme- 
diate means  of  handling  the  situation.)  (4)  Normal  schools  should  equip 
teachers  with  immediate  helps,  something  to  use  the  first  day  of  school — 
printed  charts,  number  cards,  attractive  ptrtures  for  schoolroom,  lists  of  books 
for  children  to  read,  courses  giving  subject  matter  of  common  elem«itary 
schools. 

IL  The  training  for  leadership  must  for  the  present  be  very  definite.  Show 
how  to  organize  a  boys*  and  girls*  club,  teach  a  game,  have  school  programs, 
organize  fathers  and  niothers,  ttirry  on  hot  noon  lunches.  For  this  students 
should  themselves  be  organized  to  study  topics  related  to  rural  life,  learn  to 
play  games,  fundamentals  of  cooking,  sewing,  maniuil  training.  Th^*  should 
study  rural  sociology  for  principles  relating  to  leadership  and  do  tlie  above 
things  as  application.  In  the  rural  conununities  where  the  rural  training 
schools  are  located,  students  should  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  par- 
tidpate  In  local  organizations.  In  order  to  really  find  out  something  of  rural 
IieofMe^  they  should  live  In  the  community  wliile  doing  practice  teaching. 
There  shouM  be  many  informal  social  gatherings  for  these  students^ 

III.  It  Is  the  greatest  task  of  all,  though  the  most  neglected,  to  prepare 
tochers  to  live  in  the  country.  I  alnrost  feel  like  saying  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  prepare  students  to  teach  in  the  country  If  they  do  not  like  to  live 
there.  No  one  can  do  good  work  unless  he  envoys  it,  and  living  is  the  principal 
thing  in  teflcfaing.  No  matter  whether  the  Individual  is  city  or  country  bred, 
he  must  know  how  to  get  satisfaction  out  of  life.     We  should  develop  wide 
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Interests  In  students  so  that  they  will  have  something  besides  school  work 
and  social  work  to  serve  as  penmuil  interests  and  study.  Interest  in  some 
form  flff  nature  study  (birds),  soaw  hobby  in  agriculture  (flowers),  reading, 
music,  art.  A  knowledge  of  cookiag,  sewing,  and  manual  training  will  help 
to  mate  one's  material  living  in  Hke  country  a  better  one.  If  one  needs  to 
lielp  Willi  the  housework,  be  prepared.  If  possible,  hmwe  a  home  for  the  teacher. 
This  wlU  give  more  satisfaction  §m  living  than  almost  anything  else.  Have , 
some  hollyhocks  and  poppies  planted  by  the  door.  Feed  the  birds.  Keep  a 
cheerful  fireplace  where  children  and  grown-up  neighbors  can  drop  in  and  - 
visit 

These  additional  paragraphs  are  selected  from  replies  received  from  other 
leaders. 

1.  The  fundamental  need  is  the  attitude  of  the  training  teacher.  His  phil- 
osophy of  life  and  education  and  particularly  of  rural  education  must  form 
the  background  of  whatever  is  done.  The  teacher's  spirit  of  democracy  or 
autocracy  is  reflected  in  the  "  set "  of  the  student's  mind.  Just  at  this  time  I 
would  put  personality  and  character  and  right  attitude  in  teachers  foremost  In 
what  a  normal  can  do  for  rural  teachers.  The  future  of  this  country  depends 
upon  this,  for  country  people  are  primarily  to  be  reached  through  country 
schools.  If  care  is  taken  in  selecting  the  teacher  who  has  the  right  personality, 
democracy  may  be  taught  along  with  even  arithmetic  methods  as  a  by-product 
My  point  is,  that  the  emphasis  must  be  placed  not  on  the  course  of  study,  but 
on  the  administration  of  the  course  of  study.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Rural  teachers  will  be 
much  more  "  ready  for  their  work  "  if  a  better  salary  is  paid  them  and  longer 
terms  of  school  maintained.  Two  county  superintendents  in  Washington,  in 
1005,  decided  country  teachers  were  not  paid  enough — one  of  these  county 
superintendents  was  N.  D.  Sho waiter — and  because  of  the  definite  program 
those  people  organized  and  carried  through,  Washington  rural  teachers  are 
being  recognized  by  salaries  paid  and  by  professional  respect.  This  end  was 
accomplished  by  directors'  meetings  in  the  county,  where  they  were  taught  the 
difference  between  a  cheap  teacher  and  a  good  teacher;  and  so  salaries  were 
raised  in  the  two  counties.  When  Mr.  Showalter  became  head  of  the  rural 
department  in  Cheney  Normal  School,  this  plan  was  extended  to  include  con- 
ferences and  summer  schools  for  county  superintendents,  where  we  taught  them 
the  needs  of  higher  salaries  and  told  them  what  rural  teachers  should  expect 
to  give  and  get  If  a  normal  school  will  consistently  carry  through  such  a 
plan,  in  five  years  it  will  have  raised  salaries  for  rural  teachers  to  the  place 
that  good  teachers  will  be  willing  to  stay  in  the  country,  and  a  demand  will 
be  created  for  good  rural  teachers.  Incidentally,  this  movement  tends  to  raise 
standards  for  village  and  city  schools  by  the  (limiting)  comparisons  tliat  arise. 

2.  The  normal  school  can  help  specifically  in  this  great  work  by  exalting 
rural  life  continually.  (The  war  is  helping  some  in  this  respect.)  It  can 
teach  and  preach  the  doctrines  of  bettor  farming,  cooperation,  better  living, 
more  permanency  in  land  tenure,  better,  happier,  and  more  contented  homes. 
It  must  inspire  these  young  people  to  be  leaders  for  the  farm  conamunity  rather 
than  old-fashioned  pedagogues.  By  some  sclicmo  along  this  line  it  must  prove 
to  farmers  that  an  efllcient  rural  teacher  pays  bettor  dividends  for  the  com- 
munity than  even  modem  and  up-to-date  machinery  and  the  best  types  of  live 
stock.  It  is  not  a  dream.  I  believe  thoroughly  that  the  normal  school  can  and 
must  and  will  help  in  this  way.  The  normal  school  can  help  specifically  by 
placing  these  would-be  rural  teachers  in  real  open  country  schools  under  normal 
school  supervision.  Here  these  young  people  must  live  and  learn  how  to  teach 
right  where  their  future  problems  are  to  come.    All  of  this  training  does  not 
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have  to  take  place  on  the  nonnal  campas.    More  and  more  of  It  ttnonSA  take 
place  in  the  of^ea  oonntry  where  the  real  work  la  to  be  done. 

8.  The  normal  school  should  make  arrangements  for  ttie  rami  tSMlwr  to  do 
at  least  two-thirds  of  her  practice  teaching  In  a  one-room  rural  ecbooL  Before 
practice  teaching,  she  should  observe  In  the  training  room  at  tbm  DomMl  school. 
Id  the  demonstration  school  In  the  country  If  there  la  one^  and  In  a  "  real  *' 
one-room  schooL  In  doing  this  she  should  look  for  the  big  points  In  method  of 
instruction  and  compare,  contrast,  and  discuss  reasons  for  differences ;  then  work 
out  some  suggesttve  constmctlTe  material  f6r  the  diflierent  sttnatloos  with  a 
tptciaX  supervlBor  for  rural  practice — one  who  knows  mial  sdioole  thoroughly. 
These  teadiers  should  be  made  responsible  for  one  or  more  specific  things- 
while  they  are  attending  the  normal  and  not  be  treated  as  young  children.  In 
this  way  they  will  get  more  self-confidence.  The  entire  faeultj  most  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  rural  department  in  the  same  or  like  degree  that  K  le  to 
the  music  and  art  departments  or  any  other  department 

4.  Much  time  is  put  in  at  our  rural  practice  teaching  with  a  mtMimmn  of  re- 
turns when  there  is  no  effective  supervision  by  a  competent  critic  teacher.  Wii 
are  aiming  to  put  into  each  of  our  five  associated  schools  some  teacher  of  thor* 
ough  training,  high  ability  and  wide  exi>erience.  Each  one  could  then  do  efli- 
cient,  intensive,  and  richly  helpful  work  with  the  rural  students.  ...  As  a 
matter  of  course,  we  must  have  two  continuous  years  In  the  rural  course  Just 
as  we  require  it  for  the  other  elementary  teaching  students.  We  know  it  is 
ridiculous  to  say  a  girl  can  teach  in  the  hardest  possible  situation  with  one-half 
the  preparation  required  for  the  type  of  position  wliieh  is  twice  as  easy.  Until 
every  normal  school  In  our  glorious  land  sets  Its  standard  there  and  demands 
salary  and  living  conditions  commensurate  with  these  high  qualifications,  we 
are  not  going  to  get  far  in  solving  the  rural  problem.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
"redirected  education**  and  the  sooner  Uncle  Sam  wakens  to  this  fact,  the 
sooner  will  Old  Glory  smile  as  triumphantly  over  the  plowed  field  as  it  does 
over  the  factory.  .  .  .  Last,  but  not  least,  we  need  to  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  It  is  in  the  first  two  years  of  their  teaching  that  our  students'  fine  flame 
of  enthusiasm  ashes  over  and  dies  down  into  mediocre  teaching.  We  should 
provide  for  follow-up  work — supervision  by  a  normal  instructor  familiar  with 
the  ideals  and  practices  which  have  been  taught.  This  should  be  strong, 
steady,  friendly  h^p  through  these  crucial  years.  Such  practice  would  in- 
crease teaching  efllciency  and  save  many  of  our  rural  districts  from  disappoint- 
ment and  disaster. 

5.  There  should  be  a  good  course  in  rural  sociology  and  this  must  also  in- 
volve field  work  given  to  a  study  of  humanity  and  morality.  There  is  much 
incidental  instruction  resulting  from  practice  teaching  in  actual  rural  schools 
and  surveys  of  real  rural  communities  which  is  Invaluable  In  the  preparation 
of  rural  teachers. 

SUGGESTIONS  BY  TEACHERS  IN  SERYIOS. 

Replies  to  the  question :  What,  spedflcally,  should  normal  schools  do  to  make 
rural  teachers  ready  for  their  work?  were  received  from  several  experienced 
rural  teachers  now  in  service.  Three  of  these  replies  are  presented  in  fulL  The 
second  and  third  are  by  teachers  in  charge  of  rural  practice  sduxHs. 

I.  I  believe  that  normal  schools  ediould  provide : 

1.  A  two-year  course,  after  high  school.    (Not  lesa) 

2.  Special  rural  life  curriculum,  (a)  Maximum  attention  given  to  thorough 
study  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  elementary  subjects;  (&)  minimum  allow- 
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t€%  i—iiliMlw  coMtvy  lite  pvbUcm;  im- 
0chool  Tifldtation  afltf  obflvvatlozi';  ^e)  practice  tmdtfiigr  Mi  fl>  MranI  tni&ilhis 
■di<Ml,  aod!  f2)}  ittmdtod  mral-  ■itfilL 

4  llglMr  dugicg  of  reppDFt  among  ftunMy  aod  wiioip  i 

tlil9  dgfiliutiii^  ttanl^r  enpHoslBiag  to-  tteiB  tti*  MiHvforittr  of  BBmaali^raineil 


II.  SoBBKrtav  M  tte  coontv  tile  pFMpecthv  i 
qpteiH  (at>  oT  HiiHiiiii  r  "  li  flnd  tlie  great  tMng  tn^  tMh  wnM  iir  Mi  M  o^Beb 
wbera  w»  nnp  ittmd  a»  tiir  dtmcttonj  lu>  wltlcli>  w»  ani*  iaiiv;  ta  naclt  tfta 
port:  ef  feaaireD  w»  maae  atil^  not  diitt  nor  lie  at  anohar;"  ilr)  oT  VsnDykB; 
'^TMM'U  hf  weift;  mr  NeaiiBg;  ■ot  my  damm ;  **  an&  Or>  of  lOplia^  Plunyi; 

••  There  ft  no  use  going  further. 

It's  the  edge  of  cultivation. 
Bb  they  said"  and  I  believed  It, 

Blx)ke  my  ground  and  sowed  my  croik 
Built  my  bams  and  strung  my  fences^ 

In  a  little  border  station 
End  away  beneath  the  foot-hills 

Where  the  trails  run  out  and  stop. 
But  a  voice  as  clear  as  conscience 

Rang  ihtermlnable  changes 
On  one  everlasting  whisper 

Day  and  night  repeated,  so : 
*  Sbmethibg  out  there,  something  htdd^. 

Go  and  Took  behind  the  ranges, 
Something  lost  behind  the  rangea, 

Lost  and  waiting  for  you.     Gor"* 
It  HOfini  to  me  our  normal  schools  fail,  to  inspire  a  rural  teacher  with  fte 
greatnesa  of  the  work  to.  be  done.    Though  I  have  all  preparatioa  and  have  not 
the  spirit  it  proflteth  notliingl 
Subjecta  to  be  taught : 

A.  How  to  make  a  living:  (a)  Arithmetic;  {b}  g^graphy;  (o)  language; 
(d)  manual  training;  (e)  domestic  science;  (/)  agriculture,  etc;  (s)  hygiene. 
Normal  adioola  are  giving  these  attention,  though,  much  moat  be  adapted  to 
rural  work  h%  the  teacher  herself. 

B.  How  to  live  a  life :  Increasing  leisure  time  of  farmer  needtai  directing. 
(a>  Music — gpod  course  in  use  of  victrolh,  high-class  music,  whicfi  wfH  appeal 
to  country  people:  (b)  art — ^to  teach  appreciation  of  the  beauty  nirrQunding 
farmers;  (o)  nature  study — birds,  wild  flowers,  etc;  (<f)  literature— ftr  school 
use,  for  adults,  llbBm:]r  wonrk ;  («>•  pJayixeiMid  «pu  >  Irtea ;.  (/>  soral  life  leader- 
ship— parliamentary  law,  and  expression. 

Other  Buggeattum  r  Tnin  ^pMotters  t»  Jti4ge  teartftoifes  antf  ghwrupiiatftiiilty  to 
become  flHBfliar  wftli  many.    Itt^as  for  profitable  Dob^'  ^mrtc. 

III.  To  mr  tlie  most  vital  tlilxig  Is  to  glTe  weuhMie  maali  Imrtiiag  a  tsos^ 
unvarnished  idea  of  the  bigness  of  their  problem,  the  vast  opportunities  and 
the  need  of  the  highest,  not  just  high,  Ideals  to  pass  on  to  tiie  children  and  to 
the  community  into  which  they  go.  In  close  relation  with  the  above,  it  is  only 
fair  to  point  out  the  missionary  aspect  of  the  case  financially  and  help  them 
to  go  into  the  work  not  as  a  stepping  stone  to  some  other  branc&«  but  aa  a 
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means  ta  better  tilings  in  roral  education  and  as  an  nitimate  means  tb  more 
specialised  training  of  tlie  community  as  weil  as  of  the  sdMol  diUdren,  tliiis 
bringing  about  a  better  salary  basis. 

Of  tlie  more  specUlc  needs,  tbe  country  teacber  stiould  devtfop  an  inquiring 
and  discriminating  power;  in  otb«  words,  sbe  siiould  cultivate  cmiincai  soise 
to  meet  tbe  innumerable  calls  wliicb  eome  in  tbe  day's  work.  Jn  order  to  do 
this  sbe  must  bave  a  tborongb  working  knowledge  of  Hie  sobjeet  matter 
adaptable  to  each  grade,  and  sbe  must  know  tbe  cbaracteristies  and  pecul- 
iarities of  each  grade  as  well  as  of  each  individual  in  the  grada  I  Ihid  the 
girls  OMning  out  to  teach  need  a  mwA  keener  appreeiati<m  of  erganlBitlon  and 
management  on  tbe  basis  of  economy  of  time.  They  tbemsetres  feel  tbe  lack 
of  a  (dose  enough  acQuaintance  with  tbe  best  subject  matter  for  tbe  dllferent 
grades*  especially  in  reading.  For  instance,  they  may  know  tbat  tbe  Robin 
Hood  stories  are  good,  but  they  do  not  know  tbat  the  ones  arranged  by 
Howard  Pyle,  and  published  by  Scribner,  are  particularly  good  for  tbe  fifth 
grade,  lending  tbemselves  well  to  dramatization,  particularly  in  tiM  country 
and  woods.  Perhaps  if  we  were  to  have  the  students  working  with  us  a  year 
instead  of  six  weeks,  tliis  same  remark  would  be  made  at  tbe  end  of  the  time, 
but  every  student  has  come  to  me  at  the  end  of  her  student  teaching  and 
deplored  tbe  fact  that  tbe  time  was  so  short  to  put  into  actual  practice  the 
things  tbat  she  bad  gained  through  criticism  of  her  teaching  efforts  and  from 
observation. 

The  teacher  needs  to  have  her  mind  trained  and  she  needs  also  to  have 
her  eyes  trained  to  see  the  beauties  of  nature  beyond  the  muddy  door  yard; 
she  needs  ears  which  can  hear  the  song  of  the  meadow  lark  in  spite  of  scuf- 
fling feet  or  electric  organ,  as  the  case  may  be ;  she  must  have  the  love  for  her 
work  and  for  her  children  deep  in  her  heart ;  as  some  one  has  said,  she  must 
know  and  appreciate  "the  good,  tbe  true,  and  the  beautifuL'* 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  work  done  in  Kearney  (Nebraska)  State  Normal  School  in 
preparing  rural  teachers  is  an  excellent  iUustration  of  the  evolu- 
tionary character  of  the  progress  which  is  being  made,  as  it  shows 
the  curriculum  in  time  requirements  from  the  meagerest  to  the  fullest 
for  two  college-year  normal  schools.  The  appended  statemenC  is 
taken  from  the  annual  catalogue  for  1918,  printed  in  the  q;>ring  of 
this  year. 

RURAL  EDUCATION,  KEARNEY,  NEBR. 
Bt  U  B.  SiPPUB,  De3»abtmei9t  of  Ritbal  Bducatiov* 

BSCONDABT  00UB8I8. 

Rural  school  management.  This  Is  a  course  for  those  beginning  the  study 
of  rural  education.  A  study  is  made  of  the  alms,  organization,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  rural  school.  The  school  system  and  tbe  school  law  of  Nebraska 
are  studied.    One  semester.    Text:  Wilkinson,  Rural  School  Management 

Principles  of  teaching.  (Formerly  Elementary  psychology  and  principles  of 
teaching.)  This  course  should  follow  rural  school  management  It  is  an  ele- 
mentary study  of  tbe  principles  upon  which  good  teaching  is  based,  with  special 
reference  and  application  to  teaching  in  rural  schoola  One  semester.  Texts: 
Strayer,  A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process,  and  Pyle,  The  Science  of 
Human  Behavior. 
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RuiaX  school  Methods,  oboerratioo  umd  practlee^    Tke 
O0«rae  Im  piinripteg  «f  tewrUag.    TUb  eome  is  a  itedy  if 
several  sabjeots  In  the  rural  school  currieqtein.    Um& 
rtwfir¥at1«i  or  riowro—i  Oeftciiii^  by  tipirlii  and  mi  tiCtmA 
My  the  itnirmt,  Im  neorfeiy  roBal  <>eiao—ti  iitiai  adiooio.    One  \ 
KeodaU  Md  M iribk;  Hdw  to  XteMft  4te  PwMitnHrtnl  Mb!|eeta. 

Open  iwiiiiiij  ««cr«atlHi  oad  cameo  wttk  huiMtaPotli  ior  rvral  «0ho<AL  Th:s 
courae  fmirtrta  ml  lnotiBfthMi  aad  yraettae  ia  how  to  vii^  ani  aopenftee  Mk- 
ganKo,  lastmclHie  tedoor  smbbs  dv  «oid  or  otoBoqr  daya,  somb  tkaft  oonrcSote 
wtth  lai^gaagr  ani  iiBWhni  wmk,  wtamm  ior  the  jjani^iiiiil,  etc.  ApaitaCttae 
tiaie  ia  devoted  to  fMifltraetioa  wrk  aaitaUe  ior  tte  prtiary  aaA  tator- 
Hwdiata  ffmdm  la  a  nartf  aehooL    One  saneatec 

fiaral  cooHBaaity  IraiwnMp  XWo  «aiiroe  conriata  oT  a  staiy  of  the  proh- 
lema  «f  aaauaaaity  taadondrtp  ufafteh  oaafml  ewery  rstal  taaeber.  Special 
aitOentlon  li  cioen  fto  Ake  Iraportame  of  social  liaiiiiiliiii  ani  ooaaaanlty 
wwiff  woflL  The «Muae ia  baaed  apM  a  stady  of  ikiaiiilwi  naai  aocMogy. 
Oae  oeneafter.    Tesot:  Paito  ml  Foglit,  Tte  Buiml  Teacher  aad  His  Woik. 

OOIXEOE  COURSES. 

BIgfa  oChodi  Doraiai  tralains.  Th4«  cofmie  is  fnti^nAed  Aw  tlMoe  criuileirtB  irho 
ex|i6Ct  te  tBa<9i  hl^  odiool  nonaal  trafaiiii);  work  ta  fhe  Mf?h  ochM^  oif  t^ 
State  or  who  wish  a  general  view  of  rural  education.  It  might  w^  *e  called 
tiieory  of  rarafl  atfacation.  It  girea  a  aarvey  of  the  efltli«  4iAd  <9f  TnraS  etlu- 
catioQ.  The  Ihat  part  deals  wtth  ttie  school  law,  ochoeA  aybtciu,  md  foannnl 
for  the  aoraaal  tralniBg  Mgh  ochools;  l^e  oecoad,  with  rarnl  amltiugj  ;  the 
tMrd,  wtth  the  organioartion  and  nHrBa^^ement  of  a  rvral  9c3ie«i.  Voor  hotiTa 
credit 

Rural  sociology.  IMi  cvarae  deals  wtth  the  atif>)icati€n  of  ^fhe  oeteafflic  lawo 
of  sociology  to  rural  social  problema  Much  laboratory  work  Is  done.  Four 
hours. credit.  The  comne  la  haoed  on  Oillette,  Ooastrvetlve  Rural  Sociology, 
and  Vogt,  Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology. 

Rural  sdhocft  a,din  Kitstf  atkn.  TW«  fourse  hi  oflteiwl  te  "Gie  scniifuer  term 
oaly.  It  la  IrOended  for  aiature  atadeaits  or  thoae  iwvtiBg  hai  eijpeilBaue  ta 
teacUng,  partlealarly  lor  priacipala  of  ratal  Mgh  and  ooaaoiidaied  aohoola, 
prind^ls  of  vUlage  schools  and  county  superintendenta.  The  ooiuae  deals 
with  the  administration  of  a  school  system  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State, 
the  county  and  the  local  district  In  the  United  States  and  In  77ebraska,  so  far 
as  the  raral  firtiools  trre  coacemed.  Four  hoars  credit,  ^le  covnie  te  based 
upon  Cubberley  and  Elliott 

BUEAI.  DEMON  STRATTON   SCHOOLS. 

For  observation  and  practice  purposes,  there  are  three  rural  schools  afBliated 
with  the  Kearney  State  Normal  School  ia  Vis  nral  education  work :  The  Col- 
lins, the  filfawwMJ,  and  the  Victor  SchooL  Students  In  the  dc^partaieat  of 
ruriU  education  jpend  a  definite  amount  of  time  In  ^iiese  schools  ^tbservliig  aad 
pructiee  teaching.  Th^  ^xe  topical  rural  schoola,  well  e«uipped  and  presided 
over  lay  /*^»fMiiiW  teaohera  JSach  commanity  is  wide-awake  and  conperatea 
fully  in  the  work  4xt  training  rural  teachera  The  nomal  school,  la  return, 
awists  ia  every  possible  way  to  make  these  schools  highly  grfftrient  Xor  the 
children. 

CoiUiis  SchooL  This  is  a  modern  two-room  building,  built  to  serve  com- 
munity purposes  as  well  as  schooL  It  is  a  social  center  tot  the  autira 
neighborhood. 
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CRenwood  SohooL  This  cominnnlty  recently  voted  to  build  a  eommunity 
house  and  when  eompleted  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  buildings  of  its  kind  in 
the  State. 

Victor  SchooL    Tbis  is  a  new  bnilding  of  the  bimgalow  tfpei 

XBABiner  bubal  club. 

The  Kearney  Rural  CAub  contributes  a  definite  part  to  the  wortc  of  the  depart- 
ment of  rural  education.  It  is  a  voluntary  student  orsanlsation  to  whidi  all 
students  In  rural  education  are  expected  (though  not  fequired)  to  belong.  It 
furnishes  excellent  training  in  community  leadership  and  supplements  the  class- 
room work  in  practically  all  courses  offered.  It  gives  practloe  in  planning  and 
executing  programs  suitable  for  rural  oommunities  and  helps  to  develop  indi- 
vidual Initiative.  Students  going  out  to  teach  find  the  work  of  the  dub  invalu- 
able to  them  in  thdr  community  work. 

BUBAL  BXTENSION   SEKVIGBl 

An  extension  service  is  maintained  to  help  communities  that  are  strlvtng  for 
better  things.  Lectures,  lantern  slides,  social  programs,  music,  talking  machine 
use,  plays,  etc.,  are  the  means  used.  Assistance  is  given  in  rural  church  Im- 
provement, consolidation  of  schools,  the  building  of  modem  rural  school  build- 
ings, in  grange  work,  in  modem  farm  home  construction  planning. 

THE  BLBMENTART  RURAL  COURSE. 


First  semester. 

Industrial  geography 

Elective     (reading    and    American 

classics  or  algebra) 

General    science 

Industrial  arithmetic 

Drawing 


Second  semester. 
United  States  history  for  grades —  5 
Elective  (reading  and  English  class- 
ics or  algebra) 5 

Agriculture   5 

Hygiene  and  sanitation 5 

Music 


SBOOm)  TBAB. 


Second  semester. 
Farm  accounting.. 


English    (grammar) 5 

Manual  training 5 

Elementary  physchology   and   prin- 
ciples of  teaching 5 

Rural  school  plays  and  games  and 
handwork  .  .       


First  semester. 

Civics  (including  history  and  geog- 
raphy of  Nebraska) 6 

EiUgllsh  (composition  and  orthog- 
rairfiy) 5 

Domestic  science  (girls)  or  agri- 
culture (boys) 5 

Rural  school  management  and  rural 
sociology 6 

Penmansh^ . .,,  . 

On  completion  of  this  course  a  raral  elementary  certificate  is  issued  by  the 
normal  school.  This  certificate  is  good  for  three  years  in  any  raral  school  in 
Nebraska.    It  may  be  renewed. 

This  certificate  includes  all  the  subjects  now  required  for  a  second-grade 
county  certificate  and  In  addition:  Domestic  science,  manual  training,  general 
science,  playground  supervision,  handwork,  rural  school  management,  rural 
sociology,  elementery  psychology,  and  principles  of  teaching.    All  subjecte  in 
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tbe  oooFBe  are  tmuglit  from  the  stuidpoliit  of  the  mml  school  hy  experts  In  the 
TUioua  de|)artment8  of  the  nonnal  echool.  The  elementaiy  rami  eertUlcate  is 
glLren  wlthoat  examination  to  those  who  finish  the  oonrse  prescribed  ahopsu 

All  students  who  enter  the  elementary  rsral  eonrae  mart  be  IS  yean  of  age 
and  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  common  schools  or  its  equivalent. 
Those  who  have  completed  the  ninth  grade  or  its  equivalent  may  enter  the 
course  and  complete  it  In  one  year.  In  this  part  of  the  State  the  demand  is  for 
at  least  four  yean  of  high  vehool  training  for  rural  school  teadienk 


THE  ADVANCED  RURAL  COURSE. 


FmST  TSAB. 


First  Semester, 
Elective  mathematics  or  industrial 

work   5 

English   (rural  school  literature)..  5 

Rural  school  management 5 

PhysUs  I 6 

Music 


Second  Semester, 
Elective  (mathematics  or  industrial 

work) 0 

EInglish  (industrial  English  reading 

and  classics) 5 

Rural  leadership   <or  prlnel^eB  of 

teaching,  etc 6 

Ph^cs  II 6 

Drawing _ 


SECOND    YEAB. 


First  Semester, 


European     history 

geognphy ) 

English     (public    speaking 

pression  or  dramatics).. 


(or     industrial 


Second  Semester, 


European  history  (or  United  States 

history) ..  ,    . 6 

Manual    training 5 

Agriculture   . 6 

Observation  and  practice 5 

PenmanAip  and  rural  school  library 
methods — ..—....— — ........... 


or    ex- 
6 

Botany    5 

Principles  <tf  teaching  and  methods 

with  observation  (or  leadership)-  9 
Rural  playi^  games  and  handwork 

To  graduate  from  this  course  each  student  must  have  credits  for  one  or 
more  semesters  in  each  of — agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science; 
excepting  young  men,  who  may  take  an  additional  semester  in  agriculture 
or  manual  training  instead  of  domestic  science.  Where  possible,  students  in 
this  course  may  take  four  subjects  chosen  from  the  following :  Grammar ;  com- 
position and  orthography;  reading  and  classics;  industrial  arithmetic;  in- 
dustrial geography ;  farm  accounts ;  United  States  history. 

Those  who  have  completed  the  tenth  grade  in  high  sdiool  and  who  must 
teach  in  one  year,  may  take  an  elective  course  chosen  from  tbe  nbort  advanced 
rural  course  and  receive  an  elementary  rural  State  certificate.  Such  students 
may  complete  the  advanced  course  in  one  additional  year. 

Those  who  have  finished  the  eleventh  grade  in  high  school  may  complete 
the  advanced  rural  course  in  one  year  and  one  summer  term. 

An  those  who  complete  the  advanced  rural  course  win  receive  a  flnt-grade 
rural  State  certificate  and  after  three  years  of  successful  experlenee  shall  fte 
entitled  to  a  professional  rural  State  certificate  good  for  lAtt,  These  oertlfl- 
cates  are  also  good  in  village  and  town  schools  of  the  State. 

The  advanced  rural  State  certificate  Includes  all  the  sulbjects  now  required 
for  die  first-grade  county  certificate  and  in  addition :  Domestic  sdenee,  manuid 
training,  playground  supervision,  European  histiory,  mnsic,  rural  sdiool  Itbrniy 
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methods,  imbllc  speaking,  rural  school  management,  rural  leadership,  and  a 
year  of  methods*  observation  and  practice  tn  typical  rural  schools  under  ex- 
pert supervision.  In  addition,  all  students  become  membeni  of  tlM^  rural  club 
where  rural  community  leadership  is  demonstrated. 

SPECIAL  DIPLOliA. 
Rttbal  High  School  Tka.chkb8'  Oointsik 


naST  TEAS. 


Psychology 
Bnglish 


Blectives  (rural  science). 

Drawing  (drill) 

Rural  sociology 


Biology  or  nature  study 4 

Electives     (rural    industrial    sub- 
jects)    7 

Music    (drill) 3 


SECOND 


Teaching 

History  of  education  and  adoles- 
cence   

Electives 


Teaching 
Electives 
Reviews  . 


(in 


rural  schools) 5 

10 

- 4 


CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  (REQUIRED  BY  STATUTE). 

We  Issue  three  certificates  now.  One,  on  completion  of  equivalent  of  tenth 
grade  plus  professional  work  called  **  Rural  Elementary  State  Certificate  **  and 
good  for  three  years.  (We  are  not  pushing  this  course.)  One,  on  comple- 
tion of  equivalent  of  twelfth  grade  plus  professional  work,  called  First  Qrade 
Rural  State  Certificate  and  good  for  three  yeai% ;  becomes  life  certificate  after 
three  years  of  successful  experience.  One,  on  completion  of  the  first  year  of 
college  work,  for  those  who  must  teach  before  completion  of  course,  called  Ele- 
mentary Certificate  and  good  for  one  to  three  years.  Holders  usually  find 
places  in  tenth  grade  rural  schools.  On  completion  of  the  second  year  of  col- 
lege work,  by  choosing  electives  suitable,  a  special  rural  high  school  diploma 
is  offered.    This  diploma  is  expected  of  all  who  teach  in  rural  high  schools. 


PRACTICE  TEACHING,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

By  C.  B.  PAT2EEB,  Department  of  Supervision. 

The  total  number  of  students  for  whom  practice  teaching  is  provided  each 
year  is  about  480.  This  number  is  composed  of  various  groups  for  whom 
difterentiated  practice  teaching  has  been  provided.  There  are  students  who 
are  spedaliiing  to  teach  in: 

1.  Kindergartens.  2.  Primary  grades.  3.  Grammar  grades.  4.  Schools  for 
the  deaf.  6.  Dfpartments  of  manual  training  and  drawing  in  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools.  6.  Departments  of  music  in  high  schools  and  ele- 
■Mntary  schools.  7.  Elementary  schools  demanding  the  ability  to  teach  Ger- 
man. 8.  High  schools,  as  assistants  or  principals.  9.  State  graded  schools,  as 
principals  or  dass  teachers.    10.  One-room  country  schools. 

The  students  in  the  kindergarten  group  do  their  practice  teaching  in  the 
kindergartans  of  the  dty  schools,  in  the  mission  kindergartens,  and  in  the 
kindergartens  of  the  elementary  school  connected  with  the  normal  school. 
They  devote  each  morning  for  18  weeks  to  practice  teaching. 
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2  and  &  The  stiideiits  In  the  priraftiy  and  grammar  gi  uuiM  devote  18  w  eelUi  ta 
practice  teaching,  aU  of  ^Hitdi  is  done  In  ttie  city  ■cboole  of  Bfflimiikee.  fRito 
eeme&ter  we  are  practicing  In  52  ot  the  Bfllwanhee  9ehoolB.  The  atodents 
report  at  the  time  the  regular  teachers  r^iort  In  the  raonlng;  and  remain  nntU 
the  close  of  school,  that  is,  12  o'clock.  Each  group  gets  from  three  to  four  or 
five  periods  of  teaching  during  tlie  morning,  aggregating  not  leas  than  100 
minutes  nor  more  than  120  minutes  of  actual  teaching.  The  students,  how- 
ever, assist  the  dass  teachers  during  the  special-help  period  of  half  an  hour, 
which  time  is  not  Included  in  the  so-called  regular  teaching. 

4.  The  students  qualifying  to  teach  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  devote  18 
weeks  of  half -day  practice  teaching  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  MUwaokee^ 
and  9  weeks  of  half-day  teaching  in  the  grades  of  the  dty  schoola  The 
diploma  issued  to  graduates  of  the  school  for  the  deaA  which  la  a  coorae  of 
three  years,  authorizes  them  to  teach  not  only  in  schools  for  the  deaf  but  also 
In  elementary  schools  in  the  State. 

5.  The  students  In  this  group  pursue  the  three-years  course  in  the  art  school 
and  spend  12  weeks  of  half-day  teaching  in  two  large  elementary  schools  just 
outside  of  ttie  dty  limits  of  Milwaukee.  They  virtually  teach  most  of  tbe  time, 
reporting  when  the  regular  teachen  report  and  leaving  at  the  close  of 
school  at  noon.  The  teachers  lioallfylng  for  work  in  manual  training  get  their 
practice  teaching  in  the  manual  training  centers  of  Milwaukee. 

7.  Group  7  is  a  small  group.  The  students  in  this  group  also  get  their  prac- 
tice teaching  In  tibe  city  schools  of  Mftwaukea. 

6  and  8.  The  students  who  are  qualifying  to  teach  in  departments  of  music 
In  high  schools  and  elementary  schools,  or  who  are  qualifying  as  high  school 
assistants  or  principals,  get  their  practice  teaching  in  the  high  schools  and  ele- 
mentary sdkools  in  cities  and  a  few  large  villages  within  a  radius  of  60  miles 
of  Milwaukee.  They  devote  12  weeks  to  this  practice  teaching,  reporting  to  the 
schools  the  entire  day  for  the  entire  period  of  their  practice  work.  This 
necessltateB  that  the  students  temporarily  make  ttieir  homes  in  the  cities  or 
villages  where  they  do  their  practice  teaching. 

They  do  part  of  their  work  in  the  high  school  and  part  In  the  elementary 
school  connected  with  the  high  school.  This  Is  done  for  the  reason  that  the 
teadiers  of  music  are  expected  to  cover  all  the  grades  and  the  high  school,  and 
the  students  qualifying  for  what  might  be  called  regular  high  school  teaching 
will,  upon  graduation,  secure  diplomas  qualifying  them  to  teach  not  only  in 
high  scho<^  but  in  the  grammar  grades  of  elementary  sdxools.  I  may  say 
that  the  coarse  fbr  these  groups  is  three  years.  The  course  fbr  tht  group  of 
students  qualifying  for  regular  high  scImkA  wo^  within  the  next  year  wUl  be 
extended  to  four  years. 

9.  Hie  students  qualifying  for  the  principalshlps  of  State  graded  schools  get 
their  oboervatien  and  practice  teaching  In  State  graded  odioois  within  a 
radius  of  2D  or  80  miles  of  Milwaukee.  Tbeae  students  spend  12  weeks,  aD 
day  teadiing,  in  these  schools.  Naturally  these  students  bJbo  take  up  a  tempor- 
ary residence  during  the  period  of  their  practice  teaching,  In  the  images  in 
which  this  work  is  donoi 

10.  Students  qualifying  for  teaching  In  one-room  country  schools  are  divided 
Into  two  groups :  The  one  group  teaches  the  first  6  weeks  of  the  last  12  weeks 
of  the  year ;  tint  other  group,  the  last  6  weeks  of  the  last  12  weeks  of  the  year. 
This  is  also  all  day  teaching.  NaturaDy  the  teachers  wltti  whom  diese  students 
work  give  them  some  time  for  observation  and  s<Hne  time  for  the  preparation 
of  their  work  tor  the  next  day.  Last  year  we  placed  students  In  some  80 
different  rural  schools  of  Milwaukee,  Osaukee,  Watfilngton,  Waukesha,  and 
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IRncfn^  C^ranttOT.    1^6  stn^nts  ptacsd  In  State  graded  schoolB  iw^  cIbo  placed 
te  Oicflc  OMinlJes. 

StTPEEVISION  OF  PKACTICK  TEACHXBO. 

We  bave  tliree  saperrlsors  wlio  devote  all  their  time  to  tbB  supervlalozi  of 
I»ractice  teadiini^  in  the  grades  of  the  dty  schools,  the  rural.  State  graded,  and 
Mgh  schools;  and  three  others  who  devote  half  time  to  this  work.  Besides 
these  supervisors  there  are  three  supervisors  who  devote  a  half  day  each  to  the 
super  flaton  of  the  kindergarten  teadilng  In  the  city  schools  of  Milwaukee.  Tlfe 
practice  teaching  In  the  State  graded  schools  Is  done  In  the  ftill  of  the  year. 
For  tlie  supervision  of  these  schools,  one  of  the  regular  supervisors  Is  released 
who  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  teaching  In  these  schools. 
The  practice  teaching  of  the  students  qualif^ng  for  high  school  teaching  and 
for  the  teaching  of  music  In  the  high  schools  and  elementary  schools  is  done 
the  second  12  weeks  of  our  school  year.  When  this  teaching  Is  In  progress, 
one  man  is  released  for  this  supervision,  but  usually  it  becomes  necessary  to 
release  one  other  person  for  part  time  supervision  of  this  work.  One  of  the 
teachers  of  the  art  school  attends  to  the  supervision  of  students  doing  practice 
teaching  from  that  school. 

The  supervisor  of  practice  teaching,  tiiat  is  myself,  woferwiam  the  work  of 
every  pcaetioe  teacbtf  at  least  onoa 

Possibly  I  should  have  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  ttmt  the  430 
■tudenls  wlio  do  practice  teaching  duriog  any  one  jfear  are  divided  Into  two 
groups — the  one  group  doing  its  teaching  the  first  half  of  tlie  year,  that  is  the 
first  18  weekly  and  the  other  group  doing  its  praetlea  teaching  titee  aeeond  half 
of  the  year.  This  groupiag  i«  rather  artificial  ia  cbftcacter,  far  In  the  first 
group,  that  is  the  group  doing  their  teaching  the  first  semester,  are  all  Included 
who  come  ftom  outside  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  Doring  the  aeeond  semester, 
stndente  who  Ufo  in  BfUwaakee  get  their  practice  tffitrhliig  This  grouping 
was  made  neceaaary  tor  the  reason  that  stadents  cooiing  ttmm  the  outside 
naturally  wtU  teach  outside  MUwaukee,  in  the  dlles  of  the  Stated  Th^  work, 
for  tills  reason,  ahonld  be  con^^leted  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester  so  tliat 
their  records  of  teaching  may  be  made  up  by  that  time,  and  that  wfafen  prin- 
cipals and  Boperintendente  come  to  the  school  in  April,  May,  and  Jiamt,  for 
teachers  tbey  may  meet  persooaUy  stodemts  wtao  hmw^  finished  tteftr  practice 
teaching, 

BSLATIORS  miBTlflG  HTi'lVgEW   THX  MZLWAX7KIX  STATE  HOIUCAL  SCHOOL  AXD  THK 
VASIOITS  SCHOOLS    IB  THB  CrTT  Or  MILWAX7XXB  ABS  IV  THB  OUiUrPUBS  ABlOUflNO 

MiLWAUKxi  comrTT. 

I  may  truthfully  say  that  the  relations  existing  between  the  Milwaukee 
Normal  School  and  the  various  schools  In  which  practice  teaching  Is  done  is 
of  a  most  cordial  kind.  To  be  sure,  die  system  of  practice  teaching  obtaining 
In  Milwaukee  has  been  tested  out  during  the  past  20  years.  The  board  of 
school  directors  authorized  our  going  into  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee  for 
practice  teaching  and  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendents,  fl{)ecial 
supervisors,  principals,  and  grade  teachers  of  the  city  system  of  schools  are  all 
In  hearty  accord  with  the  practice  teaching  done  in  the  dty  schools.  They  are 
of  great  assistance  to  the  normal  school.  When  some  little  friction  does  mani- 
fest itself,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  supervlsurs  or  the  supervisor  of  practice 
teaching^  of  the  normal  school  "  pours  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.** 

The  inractice  teaching  as  done  in  the  one-room  rural  schools  has  been  tried 
out  for  three  years.    We  had  very  little  trouble  in  securing  the  cooperation  of 
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county  saperlnteQdents,  district  boards,  and  the  rural  teaeheraL,  In  maktnc 
arransefnenta  fbr  this  teaching  we  endeavored  to  get  into  the  larger  district 
schools,  and  It  soon  became  evident  to  the  teachers  in  these  sdux^  and  to  tbm 
district  boards  that  we  were  of  considerable  service.  l%is  possibly  explains 
the  welcome  which  we  received  in  these  schools. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  we  are  using  the  State  graded  schools  tor  practice 
teaching,  and  it  is  also  the  third  year  that  we  have  gone  into  the  lilgli  sdiools 
with  onr  prospective  high  school  teachers. 

,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  system  that  has  been  Introdaeed  has 
come  to  stay,  at  least  for  a  number  of  years.  It  has  its  disadvantages  but  also 
it  has  decided  advantages.  Through  the  system  of  practice  teaching  tbt  Mil- 
waukee Normal  Sdiool  has  become  a  part  of  a  much  larger  rommnnity  than 
ever  before,  which  community  is  beginning  to  realize  how  helpful  it  can  be  in 
properly  training  normal  school  students  for  the  important  work  of  teaching, 

CLOSE  CONTACT  WITH  RURAL  LIFR. 

By  Mact  Oaicfbell. 

Iowa's  greatest  natural  resource  is  her  fertile  farm  land.  Few  spots  on  the 
globe  have  been  so  carefully  prepared  by  nature  to  be  the  home  of  a  great  agri- 
cultural people.  A  large  and  vitally  important  part  of  Iowa's  population  will 
always  live  On  the  land. 

Two  very  dlfiicult  problems  confront  those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress 
and  future  strength  of  rural  Iowa :  First,  how  may  we  encourage  a  fair  share 
of  our  most  capable^  ambitious,  and  best  educated  young  folks  to  live  on  the 
land?  Second,  how  may  we  encourage  a  fair  share  of  our  most  capable, 
ambitious,  and  best  educated  teachers  to  give  a  lifetime  of  service  in  the 
schools  that  btiong  to  the  land? 

It  seems  probable  that  these  problems  will  never  be  solved  permanently 
until  they  are  scrived  in  the  spirit  of  American  democracy  which  recognizes  the 
right  and  privilege  of  each  individual  to  prepare  himself  for  and  enter  that 
occupation  which  holds  out  to  him  the  largest  opportunities  for  success, 
prosperity,  and  happiness. 

James  A  Qarfleld,  teacher  and  statesman,  pointed  out  that  in  America  we 
have  no  horizontal  stratifications  of  our  democracy  with  layers  of  stone  to 
hold  men  down,  but  rather  the  mobility  of  the  sea  where  every  particle  is 
free  to  move  and  rise  to  glitter  on  the  crest  of  the  highest  waves.  Realizing 
this  fundamental  truth,  we  see  that  a  fair  share  of  our  most  capable,  ambitious, 
and  best  educated  young  people  will  not  choose  to  live  their  lives  on  the  land 
until  life  on  the  land  Is  so  reorganized  and  improved  that  it  oftos  oppor- 
tunities equivalent  to  those  found  anywhere  else.  A  fair  share  of  oar  most 
capable,  ambitious,  and  best  educated  teachers  will  not  choose  to  give  a  life- 
time of  service  in  the  schools  that  belong  to  the  land  until  those  schools  are 
so  reorganized  and  improved  that  they  offer  as  good  an  opportunity  tor  a  suc- 
cessful professional  career  as  any  other  schools  anywhere. 

A  recent  inquiry  made  by  the  writer  into  the  reasons  why  many  of  the 
most  capable  teachers  in  the  State  gave  up  teaching  in  rural  schools  at  th^r 
first  opportunity,  disclosed  the  fact  that  these  energetic,  capable,  well-educated 
teachers  found  teaching  in  a  rural  school  to  be  a  blind-ell^  job  offering  no 
opportunity  for  a  professional  career  comparable  to  those  offered  in  other 
teaching  positions.  So  the  children  of  the  land  are  constantly  denied  the 
opportunity  to  associate  with  the  strong,  vigorous  personalities  and  the  best 
educated  minds  in  the  teaching  profession.    This  tendency  of  the  most  capable^ 
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ttiuMChius,  aiitf  best  qtisHfied  teftdien  to  go  wbere  tbe  b68t  opportnoltiai  are 
fei  slres^^  Aowtng  ftMlf  siiion^  tht  gnutnxfiBB  of  tti^  mnl  tmcnenT  cootsb 
and  is  taking  some  of  tlio  most  pranMii^  trntlicis,  spoctal^  tnlned  flir  rural 
sdioois,  fsto  town  Slid  citj  ndioolv  offeriog  suptsi  lot  stfrantagBK 

Ttko  euiupsiAlifvIx  sDiftll  mniibcr  wlio  gradrnte  froni  tlio  niral  tCM^tscnf 
*  coui'SGS  in  pr(^K>ftlon  to  titio  large  mmbers  enrolled  is  Oese  courses  Is  due  to 
file  fitct  tlMit  many  of  these  Toung'  teadiers;  Just  in  fiie  ptafesther  stage,  are 
plaBnfng  on  vdnp  tbf  rural  sdiool  merely  as  a  stepping'  stone  to  teacbin^ 
positions  ofltef  fug'  greater  opportmftfesL  Hence,  Ibeiy  4rop  out  as  soon  as  fiiey 
are  able  to  meet  the  legal  reqviraneneB  to  secure  certificates,  feeBnr  first  the 
oppoi luafUus  oflfered  hjr  the  nmd  school  do  not  warrant  hirger  lufefltuient 
In  education. 

It  is  axloBiatie  that  as  the  tea<Aer  so  is  the  school.  lib  sdiool  can  be  per- 
manenfly  sCiuug  aod  snocessfal  until  It  can  attract  and  hold  strong  and 
sncceesAd  teachenL  ^Riose  who  hare  studied  fiie  niatter  are  pfofouudlj  im- 
pressed wffii  the  fhct  fiiat  in  sosie  way  ruial  Hfie  and  the  rural  scAod  are 
▼ery  tloeeli  bound  up  togefiier.  Th^  are  fike  inseparable  Siamese  ITwins  of 
Iowa    Bclfli  can  advance  any  fluiher  tlnui  it  can  carry  the  other  with  it. 

Recognizing  this  fact;  the  department  of  rural  education  accepts  the  double 
dnty  of  alteuipClug  to  train  better  teachers  fbr  rural  schools  and  at  the  same 
time  of  cHCOorngini^  fiainiing'  communities  to  develop  better  conditions.  To  this 
CDdf  erery  poasflMe  opfMVtonity  is  seised  by  members  of  the  (fcpartment  to 
keep  tai  ctose  touch  wUh  flie  people  on  the  land,  to  gain  their  oonfldence  and 
good  win  and  fiurouf^  this  tikwe  oontact  dIsooYer  every  possible  avenue  of 
advance.  Some  practical  means  of  keeptoff  in  this  dose  contact  with  conditions 
en  file  land  has  been  fbund  as  IbHows? 

1.  Rural  life  surveys  conducted  by  members  of  the  departmoit 

2l  Boys  and  gCrhr  ctim  wovk  and  sdbool  home  gardens  in  fiie  tenftoix  served 
by  file  detnoneti'iitlon  schools. 

3.  Oomnmi^  center  meetings  in  tlie  demonstration  sdiooIsL 

4.  ScfTiQe  mflersd  by  memiiers  of  fiie  department,  as  members  ef  the 
County  OMUidl  of  Defense's  Seed  Ck>m  and  Hog  Survey  and  Qarden  Com- 
mittee^ 

5.  AsalsCaiios  by  sB  members  of  fiie  department  in  the  organisafion  and 
conduct  of  the  school  thrift  canjipatgH  in  Blackhawk  County. 

0.  Intairffis  stu^  of  conHtions  in  fiie  rural  demonstration  sdiools.  These 
schools  BU  ve  as  research  URboratorles  for  the  department  of  rural  education 
as  w^  as  training  schools  for  rural  teachers,  and  fiie  amount  of  time  spent 
In  them  by  members  of  the  department  is  not  necessarily  proportional  to  the 
number  c#  student  teachera  to  training. 

< 

COMlf UNITT  CENTER  OROANreATTOlf. 

My  Mact  CdJomMUu 

The  atapa  ngsested  heie  «!•  these  whiek  ham  ban  flMwd  BMMt  anecessf  al 
by  the  department  oC  wwaA  edutfiitton  kk  lour  jeoas*  ezBertance  In  devek»()ij3g 
euamuidty  oenter  ocganiaattona  in  scfaooU  wlMne  tha  BK>veneBi  la  new.  Tliere 
are  now  86  audi  eiaam\mity^<giQUa  osgan4aMloaa  la  aaectssflri  opexation  in 
rural  schools,  village  schools,  and  consolidated  schools. 

1.  The  teachor  should  viidk  !&  a»  maay  hemes  aa  posHibte  aad  iaYtte  the 
patrons  to  attwid  a  mrniauaity  ueeting  at  the  selMol  to  see  S€HEBethiAg  of  the 
work  of  the  scbooL  Visit  aU  the  hemes  in  fiie  district,  not  ili^ply  thoac  repre- 
sented by  children  is  seheoL  it  la  a  eooununAtv  meettng  that  la  desired.  InvUa 
all  the  people. 
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FOREWORD  BY  THE  SURVEY  COMMITTEE. 


With  cities,  as  with  men  and  women,  judgment  should  not  be  ren- 
dered on  achievement  alone,  for  the  will  to  achieve  and  the  effort 
to  achieve,  in  the  end,  count  for  more  than  mere  accomplishment.  In 
the  attempt  to  measure  the  educational  progress  of  any  city,  then, 
account  should  be  taken  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encoun- 
tered, the  effort  which  has  been  put  forth  in  overcoming  these,  the 
distance  traversed  from  the  starting  point.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
one  best  way  known  in  anything  educational.  There  are  some  ways 
whidi  are  better  than  others,  but  many  of  the  ways  which  are  con- 
sidered best  to-day  will  be  discarded  within  10  years,  just  as  many 
of  the  practices  which  were  thought  best  a  decade  ago  are  now  in 
disrepute.  The  educational  process  is  not  static;  it  is  not  a  cut-and- 
dried  affair;  it  4s  not  a  dead  thing;  it  is  alive,  and  as  everything 
which  is  alive  is  constantly  changing,  so  it  is  with  education.  It  can 
not  be  learned  in  a  normal  school,  nor  in  a  ujiiversity;  it  can  not  be 
gotten  out  of  a  book,  nor  from  the  pages  of  a  journal ;  these  merely 
help.  In  fact,  the  educational  process  can  not  be  gotten  anywhere, 
for  it  is  incessantly  shifting,  changing,  growing ;  it  is  in  a  state  of 
flux,  to-day  something,  to-morrow  something  different,  and  the  next 
day  something  else. 

This  is  true  because  educational  ideals  and  consequent  practice  are 
merely  expressions  of  the  way  the  mind  of  the  group  thinks  about 
how  its  young  should  be  trained.  There  can  not  be  any  question  that 
the  community  group  has  a  mind.  The  politician  knows  it;  so  does 
the  reformer;  so  does  the  preacher;  and  the  educational  leader  for 
each  continually  appeals  to  this  community  mind,  trying  to  enlist  its 
interest,  trying  to  secure  its  indorsement  of  his  proposals,  trying  to  get 
it  to  put  these  into  practical  effect.  The  community  mind,  usually,  is 
not  so  variable  as  the  mind  of  the  individual ;  it  is  more  conservative, 
harder  to  convince,  less  emotional  about  the  things  which  secure  its 
attention,  and  it  takes  a  more  impersonal  view  of  matters  which  in- 
terest it;  nevertheless,  it  does  change  its  view.  It  can  be  influenced 
by  individuals,  and  it  does  respond,  though  slo^^ly,  to  the  social  mind 
of  conmiunity  groups  outside  itself.  Because  it  is  changing  its  con- 
ception of  its  own  needs,  and  thereby  its  conception  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  its  youth,  so,  of  necessity,  must  educational  practice 
change  in  conformity  thereto.  It  is  foolish,  therefore,  for  anyone  to 
say  dogmatically  what  educational  practice  should  be,  for  no  one 
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knows  what  it  should  be,  because  no  one  knows  what  the  social  mind 
of  the  larger  community,  which  is  bigger  than  any  local  community, 
is  going  to  think  about  its  own  needs  and  the  best  ways  of  training 
its  youth  to  meet  them. 

Mindful,  then,  of  these  facts  the  survey  conmiittee  has  not  under- 
taken, in  arbitrary  fashion,  to  tell  Columbia  what  her  school  system 
should  be,  nor  how  near  the  ideal  in  accomplishment  she  is,  nor  how 
far  away  from  it.  This  committee  is  not  competent  to  define  the 
ideal  school  system  nor  the  ideal  school -practice.  It  can,  however, 
bring  to  Columbia's  attention  those  practices  which  are  generally 
held  by  other  communities,  for  the  present,  at  least,  to  be  the  best 
It  can  compare  and  contrast  Columbia's  accomplishment  with  that 
of  other  communities  in  respect  to  these  better  ways.  It  can  examine 
the  difficulties  which  have  confronted  Columbia  in  creating  her  sys- 
tem, and  can  compare  the  effort  which  she  has  made  to  overcome  her 
handicaps  with  that  made  by  other  cities.  It  can  determine 'how 
much  of  the  interest  that  touches  the  pocketbook  the  citizens  of 
Columbia  are  taking  in  their  schools.  It  can  determine,  too,  whether 
the  teachers,  school  officials,  and  citizens  of  the  community  are  rest- 
ing in  self-satisfied  pride  of  accomplishment  or  wnether  they  are 
eagerly  seeking  on  every  hand  to  burst  through  the  bonds  of  their 
limitations.  It  can  tell  whether  teachers  are  availing  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  at  hand  for  self -improvement,  and  if  not,  it  can 
point,  perhaps,  to  some  of  the  conditions  which  have  inhibited 
effort  It  can  tell  whether  the  teachers  are  wisely  and  inspiringly 
led  into  new  pathways  of  educational  progress,  the  treading  of  which 
brings  an  influx  of  new  strength  and  the  daily  renewal  of  satisfac- 
tion. It  can  tell  whether  the  conditions  under  which  the  children 
are  working  tend  to  establish  in  the  consciousness  of  each  the  habit 
of  success,  or  whether  the  school  is  starting  the  child  on  a  career 
characterized  by  the  thought  of  failure.  In  short,  the  committee 
feels  that  it  lies  within  its  proper  province  to  determine,  inf erentially 
at  least,  whether  Columbia's  school  system  in  all  of  its  parts  is  a 
live  thing,  growing,  functioning,  making  blunders  perhaps,  but 
dynamic  nevertheless,  or  whether  the  forces  prevail  which  tend  to 
bring  about  a  static  condition. 

To  the  study  of  these  questions  the  committee  has  come  with  the 
utmost  sympathy,  but  with  a  desire  to  speak  the  truth  with  complete 
frankness.  In  its  effort  to  get  at  the  facts  it  has  received  the  unhesi- 
tating cooperation  of  the  school  commissioners,  the  superintendent, 
and  the  entire  school  corps. 

In  its  reconmiendations  the  committee  has  been  careful  to  suggest 
nothing  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested  in  other  communities 
and  has  not  become  a  part  of  established  practice.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  Columbia  can  afford  to  give  to  her  children  an 
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educational  opportunity  which  is  the  equal  of  that  offered  by  the 
most  favored  cities  of  her  class.  Its  recommendations  have  been 
made  with  this  objective  clearly  in  view.  It  will  be  impossible,  and 
indeed,  undesirable,  to  attempt  to  put  into  immediate  effect  all  of  the 
suggestions  which  the  committee  offers.  The  committee  feels,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  board  of  school  commissioners  develops  its  plans 
for  the  future  of  the  schools  of  Columbia,  it  will  make  no  mistake 
if  it  gives  objective  expression  to  this  suggested  program. 

In  justice  to  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  the  fact  should  be 
mentioned  that  from  time  to  time  in  his  annual  reports  to  the  board 
of  school  commissioners  he  has  suggested  many  of  the  things  which 
this  committee  reconmiends. 

The  survey  was  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa'tion 
at  the  request  of  the  Columbia  board  of  school  commissioners.  The 
survey  committee  comprises  the  following  members : 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  Bureau  of  Education,  director  of  the  survey. 

Carleton  B.  Gibson,  superintendent  of  schools.  Savannah,  6a. 

Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  Bureau  of  Education. 

J.  L.  Eandall,  Bureau  of  Education. 

H.  H.  Baish,  Bureau  of  Education. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  COLUMBIA, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


l^THE  CITY  OF  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  AND  THE 
RISE  OP  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


1.  THE  crrr  of  Columbia.^ 

The  dty  of  Columbia  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Broad  and 
Saluda  Rivers,  where  they  break  through  the  irregular,  sand  hill 
belt  which  extends  across  South  Carolina  midway  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  and  the  coast,  paralleling  them  both.  The  early 
history  of  this  region  is  a  story  of  bold  hunters  following  herds  of 
buffalo  and  tiie  trail  of  the  deer  into  territory  previously  unknown ; 
of  trading  parties  bartering  at  Indian  camps  for  furs  and  hides ;  of 
terrified  women  and  children  scurrying  to  the  forts  which  had  been 
established  at  various  points  for  protection  from  marauding  In- 
dians; of  punitive  military  expeditions  pushing  into  the  interior 
from  Charleston  and  returning  decimated  by  fever,  plague,  and 
hardship ;  and  of  appeals  to  the  English  governor,  representing  the 
provincial  government,  for  guns,  ammunition,  and  military  protec- 
tion. Then  came  a  period  when  settlements  began  to  spring  up  at 
various  points — a  group  of  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  on  the  north- 
east bank  of  the  Congaree,  in  what  is  now  Richland  County ;  a  group 
of  Germans  on  the  Broad,  at  the  mouth  of  Kinslers  Creek;  some 
German  and  Swiss  emigrants  from  Orangeburg  settling  at  the  junc- 
ture of  Little  River,  Cane  Creek,  and  Kinslers  Creek;  and  immi- 
grants from  Virginia.  The  largest  and  most  important  settlement 
of  all  these  came  to  be  known  as  ^^  The  Congarees." 

A  ferry  across  the  river  was  instietlled  at  this  point;  flour  mills  of 
primitive  character  were  established;  a  line  of  30  to  60  ton  boats 
was  put  on  to  ply  between  the  settlement  and  Charleston;  and  by 
Revolutionary  times  the  community  had  developed  a  group  con- 
sciousness, for  it  is  of  record  that  during  this  period  the  settlement 
demanded  that  the  district  be  divided  and  a  court  established,  urg- 

iMany  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  historical  sketch  were  taken  from  a  compila- 
tion made  by  John  M.  Bateman  and  entitled  "A  Columbia  Scrapbook." 
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ing,  in  support,  the  fact  that  the  settlement  was  nearly  40  miles 
"from  the  shire." 

•  After  the  capture  of  Charleston  by  the  British  in  1780  Liord 
Comwallis  was  sent  into  the  interior  to  clear  the  region  of  hostile 
troops  and  to  establish  military  posts  on  the  frontier.  Coming  to 
the  Congaree,  he  seized  a  house  near  the  ferry,  raised  a  parapet  about 
it,  arranged  his  batteries,  cut  do¥m  trees  and  constructed  an  abatis, 
and  called  the  finished  work  "  F<nrt  Granby,"  after  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  on  whose  staff  Comwallis  had  once  served.  After  the 
Revolution  a  town  called  Granby  sprang  up  around  the  fort;  and  as 
it  was  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Congaree,  with  a  ferry  lead- 
ing to  the  up  country,  with  broad  and  fertile  swamp  lands  extending 
many  miles  below,  Granby  came  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  busi- 
ness, with  a  population  comprising  a  circle  of  well-to-do,  refined, 
and  educated  people. 

By  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  in  1756,  Gov.  Glen  secured  a  large 
addition  to  the  territory  of  the  Colony  out  of  which  the  counties 
of  Edgefield,  Abbeville,  Laurens,  Newberry,  Union,  Spartanburg, 
York,  Chester,  Fairfield,  and  Richland  (embracing  the  site  of 
Granby),  were  later  formed.  Into  this  new  territory  settlers  came 
rapidly  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  but  a  wide  belt  of  unin- 
habited country  separated  these  communities  from  Charleston,  the 
seat  of  government,  which  was  the  only  place  at  which  the  court  was 
held  or  the  general  assembly  convened.  In  consequence  of  the 
hardships  ^idured  by  those  of  the  ^^ upper  country"  in  reaching 
Charleston,  the  d^nand  for  a  more  centrally  located  capital  became 
insistent.  In  1785  IJie  matter  was  first  considered  by  the  general 
assembly  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  reconmiend  a  meeting 
place  for  the  legislature.  After  much  discussion  and  over  the  pro- 
tests of  the  people  of  the  "  lower  country,"  a  bill  was  put  through 
during  the  session  of  1786  which,  when  finally  amended,  provided 
for  the  election  of  a  body  of  legislators  who  were  authorized  to  select 
a  tract  of  land  near  the  Congaree  ferry,  2  miles  square;  to  break  it 
up  into  lots  of  a  half  acre  each ;  to  reserve  4  acres  for  public  build- 
ings; to  sell  one- fourth  of  the  lots;  whereupon  a  contract  was  to  be 
let  for  the  erection  thereon  of  a  statehouse. 

Every  purchaser  of  a  lot  was  obligated  to  build  thereon,  within 
two  years,  "a  good  two-story  wood  or  brick  house,  with  brick  or 
stone  chimneys,  not  less  than  30  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide  in  the 
clear,"  or  failing  therein  to  forfeit  the  lot.  No  name  was  provided 
for  the  town,  but  a  blank  space  was  left  in  the  bill  to  be  filled  by  the 
legislature  when  the  name  should  be  determined.  One  senator  sug- 
gested, in  derision,  that  the  new  town  should  be  called  the  ^  Town 
of  Refuge"  because,  as  he  asserted,  the  town  was  to  be  erected  at  a 
point  ^^  without  the  pale  of  justice,  situated  in  a  place  where  sherifb 
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were  harmless  and  inoffensive,  and  where  laws  were  laughed  at  and 
despised."  The  names  finally  voted  upon  were  "  Washington  "  and 
"Columbia."  The  latter  receiving  a  majority  vote  was  declared  to 
be  the  name  of  the  new  capital.  When  the  constitutional  assembly 
was  held  in  1790  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  capital  removed 
to  Charleston,  but  by  a  margin  of  one  vote  it  was  decided  to  retain 
Columbia  permanently  as  the  seat  of  government 

During  the  first  19  years  of  its  existence,  the  town  of  Columbia 
was  governed  by  commissioners  elected  by  the  legislature,  but  in 
1805  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  need  of  making  and  en- 
forcing many  local  regulations  raised  so  many  questions  of  detail 
with  which  the  legislature  could  not  properly  be  occupied  that  au- 
thorization was  granted  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  By  1842 
a  new  era  had  opened,  for  in  this  year  the  railroad  pushing  out  of 
Charleston  finally  reached  Columbia.  Since  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road and  the  things  a  railroad  always  brings  to  a  community,  the 
growth  of  Columbia  in  population  and  prosperity  has  been  steady, 
interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  bitter  struggle  of  the  Civil  War  and  ' 
the  accompanying  desolation  and  destruction,  but  now  firmly  estab- 
lished upon  a  solid  economic  basis  which  points  unerringly  to  a 
promising  future. 

To-day  Columbia  is  a  city  with  a  population  of  about  40,000,  with 
a  property  assessment  roU  of  $15,500,000;  with  bank  deposits  aggre- 
gating $11,000,000;  and  with  bank  clearings  of  $1,000,000  per  week. 
Railroads  radiate  in  11  directions  and  furnish  144  regular  trains 
daily;  there  are  25  miles  of  street  car  track;  90  miles  of  sewers;  a 
modem  water  plant  insuring  good  water  at  high  pressure;  a  25,000 
horsepower  electric  plant ;  9  hotels ;  10  colleges ;  11  public  schools ;  450 
miles  of  modem  sand-clay  roads  radiating  to  every  part  of  the  adja- 
cent territory.  Columbia  is  also  rapidly  coming  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  manufacturing  enterprises ;  79  establishments  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  nearly  $12,000,000  are  situated  either  within  the  city 
limits  or  very  close  thereto.  In  1916  the  value  of  the  output  of  these 
factories  reached  $15,000,000.  The  cotton  goods  alone  manufactured 
in  one  year,  if  put  together  yard  by  yard,  would  reach  around  the 
earth  once  and  with  500  miles  left  over  on  the  next  lap.  There  are 
to  be  found  here  al^  3  "  skyscraper  "  office  buildings  of  10,  12,  and 
16  stories,  respectively;  51  churches  representing  many  religious 
denominations;  a  six-story  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building  with  88  rooms  in  its  dormitory ;  a  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  building;  a  chamber  of  commerce;  and  a  $265,000  Gov- 
ernment post  office  in  course  of  erection. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted,  Columbia  is  situated  at  the  center 
of  a  large  and  prosperous  rural  district.  Its  location,  at  the  south- 
eastern edge  of  Bichland  County,  makes  it  not  only  the  natural  busi- 
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ness  center  of  Lexington  County  as  well,  but  the  natural  distributing 
point,  also,  for  a  large  territory  embracing  portions  of  adjacent 
counties.  A  circle  haviiig  a  diameter  of  100  miles  with  Columbia 
at  the  center  would  contain  the  whole  or  a  part  of  14  counties  com- 
prising from  20  to  30  thousand  farmers  who  are  tilling  property 
having  an  aggregate  value  of  $100,000,000.  Within  this  area  the 
capital  invested  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  far  greater  than  that 
invested  in  all  other  enterprises  combined. 

2.  THE  RISE  OF  THE  FUBLIC-SCAOOL  SYSTEM. 

By  action  of  the  general  assembly,  taken  in  December,  1880,  the 
State  school  law  of  1878  was  amended  and  provision  made  whereby 
the  area  embraced  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Columbia  became  a 
separate  school  district.  This  act  placed  the  management  and  control 
of  the  new  district  in  a  board  of  school  commissioners  consisting  of 
five  members,  one  to  be  selected  from  each  of  four  wards  of  the  city 
(when  the  commission  form  of  government  was  adopted  and  the 
'wards  abolished  the  commissioners  were  elected  at  large)  and  the 
fifth  to  be  selected  by  the  city  council  frcnn  among  their  own  number. 
In  1883  the  num];)er  was  increased  to  seven,  the  two  additional  mem- 
bers being  appointed  by  the  governor  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  Academy.  In  addition  to  the  usual  duties 
devolving  upon  school  commissioners,  authority  was  given  the  board 
to  hold,  annually,  an  election  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  local  tax 
on  all  real  and  personal  property  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
qrstem.  Under  the  act  an  election  for  school  commissioners  was  held 
in  January,  1881.  The  new  board,  in  turn,  very  soon  called  an  elec- 
tion to  authorize  the  levying  of  a  special  tax  for  school  support,  but 
the  measure  was  defeated.  A  second  call  was  made  the  year  follow- 
ing, but  again  the  greatly  needed  maintenance  was  withheld.  To 
quote  the  official  report  of  1883-84 : 

At  this  time  the  condition  of  the  city  schools  was  deplorable.  The  school  fond 
apportioned  to  the  city  from  the  county  was  totaUy  Inadequate  for  their  proper 
support  The  accommodations  for  white  pnpils  were  utterly  insufficient,  and 
the  attendance  upon  these  schools — ^never  very  great — dwindled  down  to  a  very 
smaU  number.  Very  few  of  the  citizens  of  the  community  avaUed  themselves 
of  these  schools.  The  total  attendance  for  the  past  two  years  had  scarcely 
averaged  600,  and  of  these  a  large  majority  were  colored  children.  The  length 
of  the  school  session  was  but  a  little  over  three  months.  As  the  general  school 
fond  of  the  county  is  distributed  in  each  school  district  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  attending  the  public  schools  in  that  district,  it  foUows  that 
as  the  school  attendance  falls  off,  the  revenue  of  the  school  district  falls  off  in 
like  proportion.  As  a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  although  the  City  of  Co- 
lumbia pays  into  the  general  county  fund  about  |7,600  annually,  yet  on  account 
of  the  small  attendance  on  the  public  schools  the  city  has  been  yearly  receiving 
In  return  scarcely  over  $1,700  as  its  proportion  of  this  fund. 
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This  situation  led  to  a  systematic  attempt  to  get  before  the 
voters  of  the  district  the  deplorable  condition  the  schools  were  in, 
with  the  result  that  public. interest  in  the  school  movement  became 
aroused  to  an  extent  "  never  before  known  in  the  city,"  with  the  con- 
sequence that,  upon  making  the  third  attempt,  in  January,  1883,  a 
local  tax  for  school  purposes  of  1  mill  was  authorized. 

Early  in  the  same  year,  1883,  the  board  took  up  the  problem  of 
school  organization.  At  the  time  the  board  controlled  only  two 
buildings — the  Sidney  Park  School  for  white  children,  and  the 
Howard  School  for  negroes.  The  first  step  in  meeting  the  difficulty 
of  inadequate  room  was  taken  by  making  an  appeal  to  the  trustees 
of  the  male  and  female  academies  (Columbia  Academy)  for  the  use 
by  the  white  children  of  the  city  of  the  two  buildings  controlled  by 
them. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Columbia  Academy,  it  should  be  stated, 
is  a  self -perpetuated  board  created  by  the  legislature  of  1792  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  free  school  in  Columbia.  The  act  provided 
that  the  commissioners  of  Columbia  convey,  for  the  purpose,  to  the 
first  board  of  trustees  and  to  their  successors  "  as  trusteees  for  the 
free  school  at  Columbia,"  one  of  the  "  outsquares  "  or  squares  outside 
a  certain  exempted  area,  of  4  acres  of  land  which  were  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  public.  In  1795  a  legislative  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter  recommended  that  the  trustees  (of  the  academy) 
"may  be  authorized  by  law  to  raise  by  lottery  a  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  1,200  pounds  to  enable  them  to  carry  the  said  laudable 
institution  into  effect."  Three  years  later  an  act  was  passed  provid- 
ing that  the  funds  arising  from  taxes,  licenses,  fines,  etc.,  should  be 
applied  to  keeping  the  market  in  repair,  opening  and  keeping  in 
repair  certain  streets,  payment  of  salaries,  and  the  surplus,  if  any, 
was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  academy  to  be  used  by  them 
for  the  interests  of  the  institution  in  whatever  way  they  deemed  best 
Further  maintenance  support  was  obtained  through  a  provision  that 
half  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  ferry  across  the  Congaree,  which 
had  been  established  in  1799  to  take  the  place  of  the  bridge  destroyed 
by  the  flood  of  1796,  should  go  to  the  academy. 

For  a  period  of  years  the  male  academy  was  situated  on  Sumpter 
Street,  between  Blanding  and  Laurel,  while  the  female  academy  was 
erected  three  blocks  distant  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  public 
high  school.  The  male  academy  was  moved  later,. however,  to  a 
site  donated  by  Grov.  Taylor,  and  which  comprised  the  block  bounded 
by  Laurel,  Richland,  Pickens,  and  Henderson  Streets.  Here  it  re- 
mained until  1905  when  it  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the  present 
Taylor  public  elementary  school. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  board  of  school  commissioners 
petitioned  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Academy  for  the  use  of  the  two 
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buildings  which  were  under  their  management,  urging  in  support 
of  their  request  that  the  proposed  public  school  organization  would 
better  meet  the  object  of  the  founders  to  provide  for  the  edacation 
of  the  people  of  Columbia  in  the  broadest  and  most  permanent  sense; 
that  there  were  no  subjects  taught  in  the  best  private  schools  which 
might  not  properly  be  included  in  public  school  instruction;  that 
the  public  schools  admit  of  better  gradation,  more  economical  in- 
struction, and  greater  efficiency ;  and  that  it  is  proposed  that  the  lower 
grades  shall  be  free  to  all,  though  the  higher  grades  "may  for  the 
present,  at  least,  be  supplemented  by  a  small  tuition  fee." 

The  request  was  granted,  and  tiie  two  academy  buildings  were 
leased  to  the  school  commissioners  for  a  term  of  years.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  until  1894,  when  the  property  was  conveyed  to  the 
school  board  in  perpetuity  upon  the  payment  of  a  yearly  sum  of  $100 
for  a  period  of  10  years  and  on  condition  that  there  shall  be  at  all 
times  at  least  two  members  on  the  board  of  city  school  commissioners 
who  shall  have  been  nominated  by  the  trustees  of  the  Columbia 
Academy  and  conunissioned  by  the  governor.  The  Columbia  Acad- 
emy board  of  trustees  still  exists,  though  without  property  or  duties 
other  than  to  name  two  members  of  the  school  commissioners. 

Thus  there  came  into  the  control  of  the  school  board  engaged  in 
the  task  of  organizing  the  school  system  adequate  buildings  for  the 
time  and  with  no  more  than  a  nominal  expenditure  of  funds.  At 
the  same  time  a  contribution  of  $1,000  was  made  from  the  Peabody 
fund  to  be  applied  to  the  salary  of  a  superintendent.  A  superin- 
tendent familiar  with  the  plan  of  graded  schools  was  soon  secured, 
Mr.  David  B.  Johnson,  a  Tennesseean,  and  at  the  time  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Newbem,  N.  C  On  September  38, 1888,  the  older  boys 
of  the  city  assembled  at  the  male  academy  building;  the  girls  and  the 
younger  boys  at  the  female  academy  building;  the  negro  pupils, 
both  boys  and  girls,  at  the  Howard  building;  and  the  public  school 
system  of  the  city  was  launched. 

To  quote  from  the  report  of  1883-84: 

On  Fridayt  the  28th  day  of  September,  the  day  of  the  opening,  the  dty  bell 
struck  18  strokes  at  8.30  a.  m.  as  a  warning,  and  in  obedience  to  the  summons 
the  children  began  to  flock  to  the  several  school  buildings  from  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  Promptly  at  9  o'clock  the  opening  exercises  were  held  in  every 
schoolroom.  Until  2  o'clock  the  regular  routine  was  proceeded  with,  and  some 
recitations  were  h^d.  Thus  it  was  that  provision  had  been  made  in  advance  for 
every  pupil  who  entered,  and  930  children— 550  white  and  880  colored — pre- 
sented themselves  on  the  first  day  and  were  accommodated  without  delay,  con^ 
fusion,  or  inconvenience. 

Prior  to  the  opening  day,  and  preparatory  thereto,  the  board  had 
adopted  a  plan  of  school  organization  which  embraced  among  others 
the  following  features :  An  annual  election  of  teachers  whose  quali- 
fications should  be  reviewed  by  the  superintendent;  a  nine  months' 
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-  session  with  the  promotion  of  pupils  made  annually  and  determined 
^^  by  a  formal  written  examination  held  during  the  next  to  the  last 
^^  week  of  the  school  year,  followed  by  a  public  oral  examination  dur- 
^  ing  the  last  week;  a  detailed  course  of  study  covering  10  years  or 
^'  grades,  the  3  upper  being  considered  high-school  grades;  a  list  of 
^  textbooks  to  be  purchased  by  the  pupils;  a  single  session  each  school 
^  day,  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  with  two  15-minute  recesses;  the  holding 
^-  each  month  by  the  superintendent  of  a  three-hour  meeting  of  the 
r       teachers  "for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  systematic  course  of  study 

prescribed  by  him" ;  a  tuition  fee  of  $2.50  per  month  for  all  children 
^  of  high-school  grade — that  is.  all  above  the  seventh ;  and  the  appoint- 
c      ment  of  an  official  "board  of  visitors,"  consisting  of  the  mayor  and 

the  aldermen  of  the  city,  which  body  was  expected  to  visit  the  schools 

from  time  to  time  and  suggest  means  for  promoting  the  efficiency 

and  success  of  the  schools. 
76482**— 18 2 


n.— ARE  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  COLUMBIA  ADEQUATELY 

SUPPORTED? 


1.  THE  EARLY  STBUGOLE  TO  ORGANIZE  THE  STfirTEM. 

The  system  was  not  inaugurated  without  a  bitter  struggle  extend- 
ing over  several  years  and  contested  at  every  step  by  citizens  who 
protested  against  ^taxing  one  man's  property  to  educate  another 
man's  child."  Indeed,  the  movement  toward  a  State-supported,  State- 
controlled  system  which  would  provide  free  schooling  for  rich  and 
poor  alike  was  retarded  in  South  Carolina  as  in  other  Southern 
States.  From  colonial  days  well-to-do  families  had  attended  to  the 
education  of  their  own  sons  and  daughters,  in  many  instances  send- 
ing them  abroad  for  their  training.  To  meet  the  need  of  those  who 
prized  education,  yet  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  European 
schools,  a  swarm  of  private  pay  schools  had  arisen.  It  had  long 
been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  leave  elementary  education  to  the 
parents,  and  of  the  poor  particularly  to  private  and  parochial  efforts, 
and  to  associations,  such  as  the  Hibernian,  the  German,  and  other  so- 
cieties of  national  scope. 

In  1811  the  State  provided  a  fund  the  income  from  which  was  to 
secure  to  every  citizen  the  benefits  of  an  education,  but  it  included 
the  unfortunate  provision  that  "  if  the  fund  should  prove  inadequate 
for  all  applicants,  preference  should  be  given  to  the  poor."  The 
fund  was  small  and  was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  preferred  class. 
Children  of  the  well-to-do  were  excluded,  and  the  schools,  in  so  far  as 
they  were  independent  institutions,  degenerated  into  pauper  schools. 
Only  those  could  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  measure  who 
accepted  it  as  charity  or  who  made  a  declaration  of  pauperism.  Not 
until  1868  was  constitutional  provision  made  for  the  appointment  of 
a  State  superintendent  and  for  the  establishment  of  ^^  a  liberal  and 
uniform  system  of  free  public  schools  throughout  the  State." 

In  part,  then,  due  to  a  strong  sentiment  favoring  private-sdiool 
instruction  or  instruction  within  the  family  by  means  of  tutors;  in 
part  due  to  the  stigma  of  pauperism  which  the  schools  inherited 
from  a  former  period ;  and  in  part  due  to  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  South  following  the  war  and  from  which  the  country  was  slow 
in  recovering,  support  of  public  schools  was  reluctantly  given  and 
in  meager  amounts  only.  Indeed,  in  Columbia  long  before  the  close 
of  the  first  year's  session  the  maintenance  fund  was  completely  ex- 
hausted. The  1-mill  tax,  so  begrudgingly  allowed,  yielded  but 
$3,200  and  much  of  this  had  to  be  expended  in  rehabilitating  the  two 
18 
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buildings  which  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Academy  had  permitted  the 
school  commissioners  to  occupy.  These  buildings  were  constructed 
SO  as  to  house  the  teachers  and  their  families  on  the  upper  floors, 
while  but  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  each  building  were  re- 
served for  classroom  purposes.  Inasmuch  as  the  tax  levy  had  been 
secured  with  the  understanding  that  a  nine  months'  term  would  be 
held,  it  was  felt  that  failure  to  keep  open  for  the  stipulated  time 
would  mean  a  loss  of  confidence  endangering  a  levy  for  the  follow- 
ing year;  so  special  efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  schools  running 
for  the  designated  time.  Interested  parents  contributed  amounts; 
the  city  council  appropriated  $900;  and  friends  in  Columbia  and 
elsewhere  supplemented  these  sums  with  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable 
the  school  officials  to  meet  all  of  their  obligations. 

2.  EFFORTS  TO  OBTAIN  SUITABUi  BUHiDIKGS. 

This  ultraconservative  attitude  of  the  citizens  of  Columbia  in  re- 
spect to  adequate  support  of  their  schools  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
story  of  the  efforts  made  to  secure  proper  seating  facilities  for  the 
children  of  the  dty  as  the  population  increased.  Though  the  public- 
school  system  was  organized  in  1883  and  housed  in  borrowed  build- 
ings, it  was  not  until  15  years  later,  in  1898,  that  any  provision  was 
made  for  additional  buildings,  and  even  then  only  a  two-room  build- 
ing  known  as  the  Blossom  Street  School  was  erected.  In  1903,  or  20 
years  after  the  organization  of  the  schools,  the  equipment  consisted 
of  but  five  buildings  valued  in  the  aggregate  at  $22,500;  furniture 
valued  at  $4,000;  and  school  lots  worth  about  $27,000.  The  situa- 
tion was  so  bad  as  to  lead  the  superintendent  to  say  in  his  published 
report  of  that  year: 

Well-informed  persons  have  stated  that  South  OaroUna  has  the  poorest  school 
buildings  in  the  United  States,  and  that  Ck>lambla  has,  for  a  city  of  its  im- 
portance, the  poorest  buildings  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  humiliating  to  say  it, 
but  this  statement  is  unquestionably  true,  especially  with  reference  to  Co- 
lumbia. 

Three  years  later,  in  his  1906-7  report,  the  superintendent  again 
speaks  of  the  inadequacy  of  building  facilities  saying: 

In  recent  years,  the  city  has  spent  $700,000  on  permanent  improvements,  but 
of  this  large  amount  only  |50,000  was  used  in  the  construction  of  new  school- 
houses.  The  record,  then,  is  that  93  per  cent  of  the  funds  Invested  by  the  city 
in  permanent  improvements  during  the  past  10  years  was  used  in  constmcting 
iddewalks,  engine  houses,  opera  house,  sewers,  and  waterworks,  wliUe  only  7 
per  cent  went  to  school  buildings.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  showing,  as  discourag- 
ing as  it  Is,  would  have  been  made,  had  not  the  school  board  appropriated  half 
the  amount  used  for  the  erection  of  the  schools  from  the  regular  income  to  the 
schools,  while  the  teachers  were  being  paid  salaries  sufiBciently  small  to  make 
Uving  a  burden  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  them  from  concentrating  their  best 
efforts  on  their  school  work. 
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Efforts  to  arouse  the  public  to  a  sense  of  the  worth  of  their  schools 
and  to  the  realization  of  a  need  for  proper  buildings  of  a  modem 
type  were  made  from  tune  to  time,  but  yielded  no  tangible  results 
for  22  years.  In  1905,  however,  a  building  program  was  entered 
upon  which  gave,  within  the  next  12  years  a  group  of  new  buildings, 
for  the  most  part,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  with  proper  means 
for  adequate  heating,  with  modem  sanitary  conveniences  of  ap- 
proved type,  and  withal  with  pleasing  architectural  appearance. 
This  program,  completed  with  the  erection  of  the  present  high-school 
building,  provides  a  total  seating  capacity  of  5,766.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  1917  report  shows  an  enrollment  of  6,104,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  4,555,  it  is  clear  that  the  housing  accom- 
modations for  the  children  of  Columbia  are  barely  sufficient  for  the 
present  and  must  be  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and  with 
better  attendanoe. 

This  building  program  cost  about  $465,000,  of  which  amount  only 
$250,000  was  raised  through  the  issuance  of  bonds.  Of  the  remain- 
ing $215,000,  $40,000  was  a  bequest  from  a  citizen  who  gave,  also, 
four  acres  of  valuable  land  for  a  school  site ;  $76,000  was  alloted  by 
the  city  council  from  the  general  funds  of  the  city ;  while  the  school 
commissioners  were  obliged  to  divert  the  remainder,  nearly  $100,000 
in  the  aggregate,  from  its  exceedingly  meager  maintenance  fund, 
which  was  never  intended  to  be  used  for  building  purposes. 

In  short,  a  city,  now  of  35,000  population  or  more,  with  an  assess- 
ment roll  of  $15,500,000,  with  a  school  enrollment  of  6^04  pupils,  and 
with  a  school  system  now  in  its  thirty-fifth  year  has  outstanding  in 
bonded  indebtedness  for  school  purposes  only  $250,000 — ^now  $273,- 
000,  as  $23,000  was  assumed  when  two  county  school  districts  were 
annexed.  At  first  glance  this  low  bonded  indebtedness  may  seem 
commendable,  but  in  point  of  fact,  when  it  is  recognized  that  this  low 
record  has  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  that  proper  equipment 
and  that  generous  maintenance  essential  to  strong  internal  school 
work,  the  situation  is  but  another  indication  that  the  citizens  of  Co- 
lumbia either  have  not  been  informed  in  a  forceful  way  of  school 
needs  or  else  the  old  indifference  to  the  importance  of  good  teaching 
and  the  conditions  essential  to  good  teaching  still  exists. 

8.   THE  INADEQUACY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE  TAX. 

The  history  of  local  tax  levies  for  school  purposes,  likewise,  affords 
a  criterion  for  judging  of  the  tangible  interest  which  the  citizens  of 
the  community  take  in  their  schools.  When  the  school  system  of 
Columbia  was  organized,  the  local  rate  was  fixed  at  1  mill  on  an 
assessment  valuation  of  $8,200,000.  The  rate  was  raised  to  2  mills  in 
1884  on  about  the  same  assessment,  and  to  2^  mills  in  1890  on  an 
assessment  of  $3,500,000.    During  the  period  the  State  constitutional 
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tax  had  remained  constant  at  2  mills,  which,  prorated  on  the  basis 
of  enrollment,  yielded  Columbia  less  than  $4,000  annually.  In  1895, 
however,  the  constitutional  convention  increased  the  State  tax  rate 
to  3  mills,  where  it  has  since  remained.  This  increase  of  1  mill  by 
the  State  was  at  once  offset  by  the  citizens  of  Columbia,  who- de- 
creased their  city  rate,  putting  it  back  to  2  mills,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  average  daily  attendance  at  the  schools  had  risen  from  864 
to  1,825,  whereas  the  assessment  roll  had  barely  reached  $4,250,000. 
That  is  to  say,  during  the  first  12  years  of  the  life  of  the  public 
schools  of  Columbia,  whereas  the  average  daily  attendance  had  in- 
creased 111  per  cent,  the  amount  received  for  maintenance  from  State 
and  city  taxes  had  risen  from  $8,540.81  in  1883-84  to  $15,895.45  in 
1896-&7,  an  increase  of  87^  per  cent  only.  Here  the  local  tax  rate 
remained,  that  is,  at  2  mills,  for  the  next  20  years,  or  until  1916, 
when  it  was  increased  to  5  mills. 

This  increase  in  the  city  tax  rate  for  school  maintenance,  granted 
in  1916,  was  forced  on  the  people's  attention  for  the  reason  that  the 
adoption  of  a  State-wide  prohibition  law  automatically  abolished 
the  dispensary  fund,  which  the  Columbia  schools  had  been  sharing 
with  other  schools  of  the  State  and  county  in  steadily  increasing 
amounts  since  1900.  This  fund  was  derived  through  a  constitutional 
act,  passed  in  1895,  whereby  the  net  profits  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
by  dispensaries  was  to  accrue  to  the  schools  and  be  distributed  among 
them  on  a  pro  rata  enrollment  basis.  Later  the  State  plan  was 
changed  to  a  county  system  on  a  local  option  basis,  and  so  continued 
until  abolished  in  1915.  In  1912-13  Columbia's  share  of  the  county 
dispensary  fund,  based  on  enrollment,  was  $17,385.10,  which  was 
85|  per  cent  of  the  entire  fund.  It  was  urged,  however,  that  inas- 
much as  most  of  the  intoxicants  sold  in  the  county  were  consumed  by 
the  citizens  of  Columbia,  she  was  entitled  to  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  returns.  This  contention  was  considered  reasonable,  and  there- 
after, until  the  system  was  abolished,  the  Columbia  schools  received 
60  per  cent  of  the  fund  and  the  schools  in  the  county  lying  outside 
the  city  limits  were  apportioned  the  remainder.  To  meet  the  deficit 
brought  about  through  the  termination  of  this  arrangement,  an  in- 
crease in  city  taxes  of  3  mills  was  allowed,  thus  raising  the  total  city 
rate  for  school  maintenance  to  5  mills. 

4.  THE  WAY  COLUMBIA  APPORTIONS  HER  INCOME. 

Yet  another  means  of  determining  how  much  real  interest  of  the 
kind  that  counts  the  citizens  of  Columbia  are  taking  in  their  schools 
lies  along  the  line  of  determining  how  Columbia  spends  her  money, 
and  the  proportion  of  it  which  she  gives  to  her  schools  in  comparison 
with  what  other  cities  of  the  country  are  doing.  The  basis  for  com- 
ing at  Columbia's  rank  in  respect  to  this  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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tables  of  statistics  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  1916  and 
issued  under  the  caption :  "  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  Having  a 
Population  of  over  30,000."  Table  13,  of  this  publication,  shows 
that  Columbia  expended  during  1916  $11.81  per  capita  of  population 
(the  1916  population  estimate  of  34,058,  made  by  the  Census  Bureau, 
was  used)  on  her  municipal  activities,  and  that  the  amount  was  dis- 
tributed among  these  activities  in  the  following  way : 

For  poUce  protecUon,  |1.95;  for  fire  protection,  |1.58;  for  health  and  sanita- 
tion, $1.02;  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  streets,  |L99;  for  charity, 
$0.74;  for  libraries,  $0.02;  for  paries  and  playgrounds,  $0.66;  and  for  schools, 
$2.29.  The  remaining  $1.16  of  the  aggregate  amonnt  went  for  overhead  ex- 
penses of  dty  administration. 

In  themselves,  these  figures  mean  very  little.  Not  until  they  are 
compared  and  contrasted  with  the  expenditures  of  other  cities  for  the 
same  purposes  do  they  begin  to  take  on  meaning.  The  table  which 
follows  shows  how  the  distributed  expenditures  of  218  cities  look 
when  viewed  as  an  average. 


Distribution  of  city  expenditures. 


Purposes. 


PoUoe  dspartnwiift 
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HMtthandBanitstlOD 

Street  department 
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Libnriei 

Parks  •odjdvjfTOiiiids 

SCHOOLSTT:. 

AU  other  puzpoees 

Total  per  capita  expenditure 


While  this  comparison  helps  us  to  see  where  Columbia  stands  in 
relation  to  the  actual  average  expenditure  of  the  213  cities  con- 
sidered, yet,  as  her  total  expenditure  is  considerably  less  than  the 
total  average  expenditure  of  the  list,  another  table  is  needed  to  make 
her  rank  in  this  matter  perfectly  clear,  and  that  is  a  table  showing 
the  proportion  each  item  bears  to  the  entire  expenditure.  This  table 
follows: 

Ratio  of  school  expenditure  to  total  expenditures. 


Columbia. 


Averanof 
213cdtieB. 


Polloe  department 
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9.0 
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7.2 

.2 

1.3 

4.» 

s.e 

20.2 

80.8 

10.4 

16.8 
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From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that,  as  compared  with  the  average 
of  218  cities,  Columbia's  chief  interest  is  in  the  police,  fire,  and  street 
departments;  that  her  interest  in  health  and  charity  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  average  of  the  cities  listed;  and  that  she  is  decidedly 
lukewarm  in  the  financial  attention  which  she  devotes  to  her  library 
and  to  her  schools.  Two-tenths  only  of  Columbia's  expenditure  goes 
to  the  schools,  whereas  of  the  218  cities  of  the  country  considered 
in  these  statistics  the  average  expenditure  for  public  schools  is  three- 
tenths  of  the  aggregate.  That  is,  Columbia's  proportionate  expendi- 
ture for  the  schools  would  have  to  be  increased  50  per  cent  to  bring 
her  rank  up  to  the  average  of  the  cities  of  the  country. 

In  respect  to  this  matter  of  the  part  of  the  aggregate  annual  ex- 
penditure which  goes  to  the  support  of  the  local  schools,  Columbia 
Stands  No.  5  from  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  218  cities.  Galveston, 
Tex.,  gave  but  18  per  cent  of  her  money  to  her  schools;  Tampa,  Fla., 
18.9  per  cent;  San  Francisco,  19.9  per  cent;  Savannah,  Ga.,  20  per 
cent;  Shreveport,  La.,  20  per  cent;  Columbia,  S.  C,  20.2  per  cent 
Eliminating  Gralveston  and  San  Francisco,  in  view  of  recent  disasters, 
which  have  necessitated  almost  the  complete  rebuilding  of  both  cities, 
we  find  that  Tampa,  Savannah,  and  Shreveport  alone  stand  between 
Columbia  and  the  bottom  of  the  list;  furthermore,  only  the  small 
matter  of  1.8  per  cent  prevents  her  from  having  that  rank  as  it  is. 

5.  THB   AMOUNT  COLUMBIA   EXPENDS   ON    HER   SGHOOIfi   IN    GOMPARISON 
WITH  CITIES  OF  THE  SAME  CLASS. 

The  foregoing  ranking  is  ba£ted  on  the  proportionate  expenditure 
for  schools  among  the  several  municipal  departments  of  the  cities 
considered.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  where  Columbia  stands 
in  relation  to  other  cities  in  respect  to  the  total  amount  of  money 
actually  expended  annually  for  schools,  for  of  course  bills  must.be 
paid  in  money  and  not  in  per  cents. 

Again  referring  to  the  Census  Bureau's  figures,  we  find  that  118 
of  the  218  cities  expended  $5  and  above,  per  capita  of  population,  on 
school  maintenance,  1  of  these  being  in  excess  of  $10;  that  80  ex- 
pended between  $3  and  $5 ;  that  10  expended  between  $2.30  and  $3 ; 
and  that  5  only  spent  less  than  $2.30.  These  are :  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
$2.18;  Portsmduth,  Va.,  $2.21;  Shreveport,  La.,  $2.23;  Mobile,  Ala., 
$2.28;  and  Columbia,  $2.29.  So  here,  again,  in  terms  of  amounts 
actually  apportioned  to  the  schools  from  city  income,  Columbia  ranks 
No.  5  £rom  the  bottom. 

The  apparent  indifference  to  school  needs  stands  out  even  more 
strikingly  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  her  rank  among  the 
cities  with  respect  to  the  aggregate  municipal  expenditure  actually 
made  for  all  purposes.  As  we  have  seen,  Columbia  expended  an  ag- 
gregate from  city  sources  for  all  activities  of  $11.31,  but  there  were 
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58  cities  in  the  list  which  expended  less  than  this  sum.  So,  putting 
these  two  facts  together,  we  draw  this  conclusion :  In  1916,  whereas 
Columbia  stood  No.  59  from  the  bottom  in  her  total  city  expendi- 
ture, she  stood  No.  5  from  the  bottom  in  the  proportion  of  that  ex- 
penditure which  she  gave  to  her  schools. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  merely  what  Columbia  has  done 
with  her  city  taxes.  It  will  now  be  of  interest  to  determine  Colum- 
bia's rank  among  the  cities  of  the  country  in  respect  to  the  total 
annual  amount  derived  from  all  sources,  which  was  expended  by  her 
school  department,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  buildings  and  sites,  per 
capita  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  statistical  facts 
necessary  to  make  this  comparison  are  to  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1917,  the  figures 
therein  given  being  based  on  returns  for  the  school  year  1915-16. 
Combining  the  facts  taken  from  several  tables  in  the  commissioner's 
report,  we  get  the  following  results : 

School  maintenance  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
cities  0/  the  United  States,  in  191&-16. 
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From  this  tabulation  it  is  evident  that  even  if  Columbia  doubled 
her  annual  maintenance  expenditure  per  pupil  she  would  still  fall 
short  of  the  average  amount  expended  by  1,241  city  systems  of  this 
country  by  over  $3  per  pupil.  She  would  have  to  increase  her  ex- 
penditure by  42  per  cent  to  reach  the  average  expended  by  the  cities 
of  the  South  Atlantic  States.*  She  is  ahead  of  the  average  of  all  of 
the  cities  of  her  own  State,  large  and  small,  by  $4.43,  but  when  the 
small  places  are  excluded,  and  she  is  compared  with  the  cities  of  her 
own  population  group,  i.  e.,  cities  having  a  population  of  between 
25,000  and  100,000,  which  is  the  grouping  used  in  the  commissioner's 
report,  she  is  again  below  the  average  per  pupil,  this  time  by  $1.76. 

Again,  among  the  179  cities  in  Group  II  (25,000  to  100.000 
population)  of  the  commissioner's  report,  there  were  but  2  expend- 
ing a  less  annual  aggregate  for  1915-16  than  Columbia.  These  are 
Warwick,  R.  I.,  whose  expenditure  was  $4,292  less,  and  Lewiston, 
Me.,  with  $453  less.  However,  in  1916  these  cities  had  an  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  year  of  but  1,857  and  2,426  pupils,  respec- 
tively, whereas  Columbia's  attendance  during  the  same  period  was 
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4,029.  As  regards  other  cities  in  her  own  population  class,  then,  it  is 
obvious  that  Columbia  makes  no  showing  at  all.  Indeed,  her  rank, 
with  this  same  matter  of  annual  expenditure  for  school  maintenance 
in  mind,  among  the  cities  of  Group  III  (cities  having  between 
10,000  and  25,000  population)  is  not  flattering.  In  this  group  there 
are  372  cities,  of  which  number  204  expended  a  larger  total  on  their 
schools  than  did  Colimibia.  The  average  amount  which  these  372 
cities  allotted  was  $99,047,  which  is  $15,457  more  than  Columbia 
spent,  and  these  comparisons,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  with  cities 
ranging  from  10,000  to  25,000  in  population. 

6.   CmZENS  POINT  TO  A  HIGH  TAX  RATE.      IS  IT  HIGH? 

Almost  invariably,  when  effort  is  made  to  secure  increased  main- 
tenance for  the  schools  of  Columbia,  the  general  property  tax  rate  is 
pointed  to  as  a  sufficient  answer.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  look  at  the 
facts. 

Keferring  once  more  to  the  Census  Bureau's  figures,  this  time 
turning  to  Table  32,  we  find  that  the  property  owner  of  Columbia 
paid  for  all  purposes  during  1916  a  tax  of  $36  on  every  $1,000  of 
assessed  valuation.  Eunning  over  the  list  of  213  cities  again  with 
Columbia's  relative  place  in  mind,  we  find  that  177  cities  paid  less 
than  $36,  while  35  cities,  only,  paid  more.  If  this  alone  were  taken 
into  accotmt,  those  who  point  to  the  high  tax  rate  as  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  not  increasing  school  allowance  would  have  some  solid 
ground  on  which  to  stand,  but  those  who  make  such  a  reply  ignore 
One  essential  factor  in  the  matter,  and  that  is  the  proportion  which 
the  assessed  valuation  bears  to  the  actual  value.  This  same  census 
table  shows  that  the  basis  used  by  Columbia  in  making  up  her  assess- 
ment roll  was  25  per  cent  of  the  actual  value.  That  is,  the  valuation 
upon  which  the  pjoperty  owner  actually  pays  his  tax  is  approri- 
mately  only  25  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property.  "  The  ■ 
reported  basis  of  assessment  in  practice,"  the  compilers  of  the  sta- 
tistical table  state,  "  is  for  most  cities  an  estimate,  furnished  by  city 
officials,  of  the  percentage  which  the  assessed  valuation  of  property 
forms  of  its  true  value."  If,  then,  the  taxes  were  based  on  actual 
value  instead  of  assessed  valuation,  the  general  property  tax  rate  for 
Columbia  would  have  been  $8.94  per  thousand  instead  of  $36.  Com- 
paring this  corrected  rate  with  the  rates  paid  by  the  other  cities  on 
the  list,  corrected  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that  every  city  of  the 
entire  list  except  three  has  a  higher  tax  rate  than  Columbia.  These 
exceptions  are:  Roanoke,  Va.,  $7.76;  Charlotte,  N.  C,  $7.86;  and 
Easton,  Pa.,  $8.62.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  true  tax  rate  (State, 
county,  and  city)  of  Columbia  is  not  high;  it  is  low.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  low,  for  it  comes  within  three  cities  of  having  the  lowest  tax 
rate  of  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a  population  of 
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30,000  or  over.  The  person,  then,  who  replies  to  the  appeal  for  more 
money  for  the  schools  by  saying  that  the  tax  rate  is  high  utters  but  a 
half  truth  which  is  completely  misleading  in  its  effect  Indeed,  the 
tax  rate  in  itself  is  no  criterion  whatsoever,  though  popularly  held  to 
be  such.  It  is  the  rate  or  basis  of  assessment  in  conjunction  with  the 
actual  tax  rate  that  must  be  considered  in  order  that  a  city's  rank  in 
respect  to  taxation  shall  be  properly  determined. 

The  tendency  among  cities  is,  unquestionably,  to  make  the  as- 
sessment valuation  tally  more  and  more  closely  with  the  true  value, 
thus  avoiding  the  misconceptions  which  inevitably  arise  where  no 
such  correct  basis  is  used.  Of  the  218  cities  listed  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  122  report  an  assessment  basis  ranging  from  75  to  100  per 
cent  of  the  true  value;  48  have  a  basis  ranging  between  50  and  75  per 
cent;  80  report  a  basis  between  30  and  50  per  cent;  while  18  <mly 
report  using  25  per  cent,  or  a  percentage  lower  than  25.  It  is  in  this 
last  group  that  Columbia  falls.  Invariably  the  cities  having  a  high 
assessment  basis  have  a  relatively  low  general  tax  rate;  whereas,  in 
general,  those  having  a  low  assessment  percentage  must  have  a  cor- 
respondingly high  general  tax  rate.  It  would  appear  that  there  are 
many  reasons  for  concluding  that  this  movement  among  cities  look- 
ing toward  a  closer  approximation  to  the  true  value  when  the  assess- 
ment roll  is  made  up  is  a  commendable  one. 

7.  CmZENS  CLAIM  THAT  THE  dTT  IS  POOR — ^IB  IF  POOR? 

One  other  statement  is  frequently  heard,  when  the  question  of 
school  maintenance  is  raised,  namely :  ^^  Columbia  is  a  city  of  poor 
people  and  any  increase  in  outlay  will  work  an  undue  hardship  on 
her  property  owners.''  The  statement  that  the  South  is  poor  and 
that  southern  cities  are  struggling  along  against  an  almost  insuper- 
able economic  burden  has  been  made  so  often  that  Che  people  at  home, 
as  well  as  the  country  at  large,  have  come  to  believe  it.  In  conse- 
quence, when  much  needed  reforms  are  denied  on  the  ground  that 
the  poverty  of  the  community  will  not  permit  the  cost,  the  answer 
goes  unchallenged.  Once,  again,  an  examination  of  the  facts  will 
prove  ilkuninating. 

The  Census  Bureau,  referring  again  to  the  report  "Financial 
Statistics  of  Cities"  (1916),  Table  32,  gives  the  true  value,  estimated 
by  city  oflBcials  themselves,  of  the  property  in  218  cities  of  80,000 
population  or  more  which  is  subject  to  a  general  property  tax.  This 
estimate  is  given  in  terms  of  per  capita  of  population,  so  that  a  com- 
parison on  exactly  the  same  basis  among  these  cities  is  easily  made. 
The  facts  are  that  Columbia,  with  a  per  capita  true  value  of  $1,836, 
as  stated  therein,  exceeds  the  average  of  the  218  cities  by  $463;  that 
she  exceeds  the  average  of  her  own  grpup  of  cities  (30,000  to  50,000 
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population)  by  $718  per  capita ;  and  that  out  of  the  213  cities  listed 
by  the  Census  Bureau  there  are  only  11  having  a  higher  property 
value  per' capita  of  population.    A  table  showing  these  facts  follows: 

EMtimated  true  property  value  per  capita  of  population. 

Average  of  213  cities |1, 875 

Average  of  86  cities  (30.000  to  60,000  population) 1,118 

COLUMBIA _-  1, 836 

Pasadena,    Cal 1, 882 

San  Diego,  Cal 8,106 

San  Francisco,  Cal 2, 843 

Stockton,  Cal 2,  ld5 

Shreveport,   La 2, 053 

Boston,     Mass 2,075 

Brookline,  Mass 8, 883 

Newton,   Mass ^ 2, 006 

Springfleid,   Mass 1, 842 

Charlotte,  N.  C 1,999 

Madison,    Wis 1, 903 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  Columbia  is  a  poor  city.  She  is  a  rich 
city.  Indeed,  judging  by  the  estimated  per  capita  value  of  taxable 
property,  she  is  one  of  the  12  richest  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Even  though  this  estimate  which  is  based  upon  statistics  of  the 
Census  Bureau  collected  fi:om  city  officials  themselves  should  be  too 
large,  nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  Columbia  is  financially  able  to  do 
for  her  schools  all  that  needs  to  be  done. 

8.  PERHAPS   OOLUMBIA  IS   NOT   FUIXT   INFORMED   ABOUf  THE    NEEDS   OF 

HER  SCHOOLS. 

A  oommunity  thinks  as  individuals  and  feels  as  individuals,  but 
when  it  acts  it  acts  in  its  corporate  capacity.  Before  it  acts  as  a  cor- 
porate body  the  individuals  constituting  it  must  have  thought  to 
such  purpose  and  felt  to  such  purpose  that  a  forceful  minority,  at 
least,  have  come  to  agreement.  Then,  and  then  only,  can  the  com- 
munity in  its  corporate  and  legal  capacity  be  expected  to  carry  into 
execution  the  cherished  proposal.  Furthermore,  a  community,  again 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  never  acts  until  it  is  compelled  to  act,  espe- 
cially when  it  comes  to  increasing  taxes,  for  its  representatives  have 
been  told  in  ways  unmistakably  plain  that  increasing  taxes  is  a  griev- 
ous matter,  almost,  indeed,  as  much  to  be  feared  as  committing  the 
"  mipardonable  sin."  The  first  and  necessary  step,  their,  in  any  plan 
contemplating  increasing  the  maintenance  income  of  the  schools,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  other  group  or  municipal  activity,  is  to  enlist  the 
active  interest  of  individuals,  as  many  in  number,  and  so  represen- 
tative in  character,  that  their  demand  will  irresistibly  impel  the 
community,  as  a  corporate  body,  to  take  the  desired  action. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  expect  the  men  who  chance  at  the  moment  to  be 
the  legal  representatives  of  the  community  to  take  the  desired  action 
upon  their  own  initiative.  It  is  a  mistake  also  to  think  th^t  an  ap- 
peal to  them  alone  will  suflSce.  They,  as  individuals,  may  be  quite  in 
accord  with  the  proposal,  but  unless  they  can  be  shown  that  the 
project  has  won  the  ear  of  the  community  and  that  the  community 
desires  the  requested  action,  they,  as  the  community's  trustees  and 
spokesmen,  can  not,  neither  should  they,  commit  the  community  to 
the  plan.  A  community,  therefore,  and  its  representatives  also,  may 
appear  to  be  indifferent  to  a  given  matter,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact, 
those  vitally  concerned  in  it  have  not  adopted  the  methods  and  taken 
the  steps  which  are  necessary  to  arouse  the  conununity  to  such  in- 
terest that  action  will  follow  automatically  and  of  necessity. 

Responsibility  for  the  initiative  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
schools  ought,  of  course,  to  rest  with  the  board  of  education,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  principals,  and  the  teachers.  They 
know  most  about  the  kind  of  service  which  the  schools  are  giving  to 
the  community ;  they  are  the  ones  who  know  most  about  the  present 
and  the  future  needs;  in  fact  the  community  expects  these  officers 
and  teachers  to  take  the  lead  in  informing  it  of  the  schools'  work, 
of  their  needs,  and  to  suggest  concrete  plans  for  meeting  these  needs. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  therefore,  if  nothing  more  be  done  than  for 
the  board  of  education  formally  to  request  of  the  tax  levying  body 
an  advance  in  rate.  Those  responsible  must  first  present  their  case 
to  the  people  who  make  up  the  community.  When  the  people  are 
convinced  of  the  need  and  are  willing  individually  to  be  taxed  to 
meet  it,  there  will  be  no  objection  made  when  the  matter  is  put  up  to 
the  officials  who  fix  the  rate.  The  community  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity will  have  spoken  and  action  will  inevitably  follow. 

The  established  method  of  winning  the  active  attention  of  a  com- 
munity is  that  of  publicity,  and  no  opportunity  for  informing  the 
people  about  their  schools — ^their  aims,  their  work,  their  cost,  their 
problems — should  ever  be  let  go  by.  Through  the  columns  of  the 
local  press,  through  bulletins  issued  on  special  phases  of  school  work, 
through  talks  before  civic  bodies  on  matters  pertaining  to  education, 
through  exhibits  of  pupils'  work  which  will  arouse  the  collective  in- 
terest and  pride  of  the  parents,  through  the  medimn  of  the  parent- 
teachers'  associations,  and  in  many  other  ways  easily  discoverable, 
there  can  be  kept  up  a  constant  process  of  dissemination  of  news 
about  the  schools.  Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  are  in  school  are  the  people  who  make 
up  the  conununity  group  and  who  determine  what  tax  levying  bodies 
shall  do.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  the  parents 
of  the  educational  needs  of  their  own  children,  nor  of  the  value  of 
what  the  schools  are  doing,  nor  of  the  necessity  for  concerted  action  to 
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secure  relief.  Doubtless  it  was  this  fact  which  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  Columbia,  who  constituted  the  "board  of  visitors"  of  1893,  had 
in  mind  when  they  said,  speaking  of  the  school  situation  of  that  year : 

Money  Is  needed  for  the  support  of  our  public  schools,  and  this  can  only 
be  obtained  by  general  taxation.  Every  increase  of  taxation  is  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  by  the  citizens,  but  this  can  be  overcome  by  fostering  a  greater, 
wider,  and  deeper  interest  in  the  public  schools,  by  bringing  the  citizens  and 
the  patrons  into  dose  contact  with  the  schools. 

In  discussing  the  responsibility  of  boards  of  education  in  this 
matter  of  exercising  leadership  in  securing  funds  for  school  main- 
tenance. Chancellor  ^  makes  a  comment  that  is  worth  repeating.  He 
says: 

If  boards  of  education  would  spend  half  their  time  In  work  to  get  funds, 
they  would  do  better  for  education  than  they  now  do.  They  prefer  the  easier 
labor  of  trying  to  reduce  expenditures  after  others  have  given  them  what 
money  they  choose.  It  is  symptomatic  of  incompetence  for  a  board  to  worry 
and  to  wrangle  over  petty  sums  rather  than  to  go  out  and  raise  sufficient 
means  to  carry  on  public  education  creditably.  The  work  of  educating  public 
sentiment  to  reasonable  school  appropriations  should  be  carried  on  all  through 
the  year  by  boards  of  education. 

Until  such  methods  of  publicity,  then,  have  been  systematically 
and  continuously  employed,  extending  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  until  definite  programs  calling  for  action  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  commmiity  and  rejected  by  it,  can  it  properly  be  con- 
cluded that  Columbia  is  indifferent  to  education  and  is  neglectful  of 
her  schools  deliberately. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  The  public  school  system  of  Columbia  was  organized  in  1883 
only  after  a  hard  struggle  to  overcome  those  who  protested  against 
"  taxing  one  man's  property  to  educate  another  man's  child." 

2.  For  15  years  after  the  organization  of  the  system  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  No  adequate  building 
program  was  undertaken  until  1905.  The  bonded  indebtedness  for 
buildings  for  school  purposes  now  reaches  but  $273,000. 

8.  Tax  levies  for  school  maintenance  have  been  begrudgingly 
allowed. 

4.  Of  the  213  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a  population  of 
30,000  or  more,  Columbia  stands  third  from  the  bottom  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  city  which  goes  to 
the  support  of  the  schools.  Her  proportionate  school  expenditure 
would  have  to  be  increased  one-half  to  bring  her  up  to  the  average 
of  the  cities  of  this  country. 

5.  In  1916  Columbia  expended  $11.31  per  capita  of  population  for 

^Cbancellor,  W.  B.  Our  Schools,  Their  Admlnlstratioii  and  Supenrisioii.  Heath  ft 
Co.,  1909,  p.  840. 
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all  purposes,  $2.29  of  this  amount  going  to  the  schools.  Among  213 
cities  this  expenditure  placed  her  No.  59  from  the  bottom  in  the 
total  amount  for  all  purposes,  per  capita  of  population;  and  No.  5 
from  the  bottom  in  the  proportion  of  this  amount  which  went  to  the 
schools. 

6.  If  Colimibia  doubled  her  school  maintenance  and  then  added  to 
this  $3  per  pupil,  she  would  just  reach  the  average  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  expended  by  1,233  cities  of  the  United 
States  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more.  She  will  have  to  in- 
crease her  expenditure  by  42  per  cent  to  reach  the  average  expended 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  by  the  cities  of  the  South 
Atlantic  States  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more. 

7.  The  true  general  tax  rate  of  Columbia  for  all  purposes  is  very 
low;  excepting  three  it  has  the  lowest  true  rate  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  which  have  a  population  of  30,000  or  over. 

8.  Columbia  is  one  of  the  12  richest  cities  of  the  United  States, 
having  an  estimated  property  value  of  $1,836  per  capita  of  popu- 
lation. 

9.  The  school  commissioners  should  take  the  initiative  in  inform- 
ing the  public  in  forceful  ways  of  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  of 
the  service  they  are  rendering  in  order  that  adequate  maintenance 
may  be  secured. 


III.— INSUFFICIENT  MAINTENANCE  MEANS  MEAGER 
SALARIES  FOR  SCHOOL  EMPLOYEES. 


1.   SALARIES  AND  THE  RISE  IN  UVINQ  COST. 

The  schools  of  Columbia  organized  in  1883  with  a  pay  roll  com- 
prising  a  superintendent  at  $1,500;  1  principal  at  $900;  2  principals 
at  $675  each;  1  teacher  at  $450;  5  teachers  at  $360  each;  and  10 
teachers  at  $270  each.  Except  for  the  salary  of  one  teacher,  the 
maximum  salary  of  teachers  remained  at  $360  for  19  years,  or  until 
1902,  when  it  was  raised  to  $405.  Three  years  later,  the  maximum 
was  increased  to  $450;  in  1907,  to  $495;  and  in  1910,  to  $540.  In 
1911  a  10  per  cent  increase  was  granted,  which  raised  the  maximum 
to  $594  for  regular  grade  teachers;  to  $643.50  for  first-grade  teach- 
ers; and  to  $893  for  high-school  teachers.  During  this  year,  too, 
the  commendable  plan  was  adopted,  which  has  since  remained  in 
effect,  of  paying  the  teachers  in  12  equal  installments.  Since  1911 
the  salary  schedule  has  again  been  revised.  Through  this  revision 
the  high-school  teachers  received  an  advance  of  about  7  per  cent  and 
the  white  teachers  of  elementary  grade  about  6  per  cent. 

THE  SAU^T  SCHKDT7LB  EXPBE8SED  AS  A  DAILY  WAGE  TABLE. 

The  salary  schedule  as  it  now  stands  follows.  It  is  expressed  as 
a  daily  wage  table,  as  well  as  an  annual  aggregate,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  just  how  low  the  salaries  really  are  in  comparison  with 
other  forms  of  service  which  are  paid  for  by  the  day  on  the  basis  of 
313  working  days  in  the  year.  While  the  teacher  is  actually  on  duty 
in  the  schoolroom  but  200  days  in  the  year,  this  is  not  by  any  means 
the  measure  of  the  time  she  is  engaged  in  school  work;  furthermore, 
her  duties  are  such  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  annual  salary 
which  she  receives  from  her  school  employment  comprises  the  whole 
of  her  income,  out  of  which  she  must  live  the  entire  365  days  of  the 
year.  It  is,  therefore,  fair,  for  purpose  of  comparison,  to  show  what 
her  annual  salary  amounts  to  when  distributed  among  the  313  work- 
ing days  of  a  year. 

It  may  be  objected,  too,  that  the  teacher's  daily  program  of  work 
is  not  so  long  as  that  of  workers  in  other  lines,  and  that  therefore 
such  a  comparison  as  this  is  not  fair.  It  is  true  that  in  most  systems 
the  teacher  does  not  go  on  duty  until  8.30  a.  m.,  and  that  she  can 
leave  her  school  when  the  children  are  dismissed  at  4  p.  m.  (in 
Columbia  2.30  p.  m.,  owing  to  the  employment  of  the  single-session 
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plan) ;  yet"in  practice,  in  many  instances,  her  work  keeps  her  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  longer.  Furthermore,  at  all  times  she  is 
subject  to  call,  by  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  principals  to  attend 
meetings  and  conference  on  school  matters.  Moreover,  the  fact 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  with  most  workers,  when  quitting  time 
comes  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  work  is  dismissed  from  mind  until 
the  next  day,  whereas  with  the  conscientious  teacher,  as  with  the 
housewife,  her  work  truly  is  never  done. 


Wage  schedule  of  school  corps,  Columbia,  1918. 

Superlittendents  and  te«chen. 

Per  year. 

Per  work- 
ing day. 

Superintendent 

12,500.00 

1,200.00 

900.00 

1,80).00 

1,000.00 

900.00 

683.00 

«60.00 

600.00 
643.80 
300.00 

1,600.00 
900.00 

900.00 
1,080.00 

698.00 
743.60 
806.00 

600.00 
640.00 

88.00 

SUDerviSOr  of  ei(^Tnf)nt<^>^  nAhnnbi  - . 

3.83 

Stqwrisor  of  music . . 

' 

2.87 

Principals: 

8  at  (each) 

4.15 

aS.!^;:;:::::::::::::;:::;:::;:;::::;::::::;;;::::::::::::::::;::.::::: 

8.19 

lat 

2.87 

lat...  .            

2.81 

l(colorod)at 

2.07 

Teachers: 
White- 

IW  in  IIHII  T¥l 

1.59 

M^-rtmnm 

2.05 

Colored 

.95 

Principab: 

1  (white)  at 

mOH  SCHOOLS. 

5.11 

1  (colored)  at 

2.87 

Teachers: 

White  men— 

2.87 

yit-«;iTnmn 

8.45 

White  women— 

>rin1*n<?m 

2.21 

ICudmnm 

2.87 

Coloied , -- 

1.8ft 

Special  teachers: 
1  man?aI-tniV^ 

r  man 

1.9S 

1  dnriw"t<c-flcfemw  wnrnRn , .  ,  . 

1.72 

THE  8ALABT  SCHEDTTLE  IN  G0MPABI80N  WTTH  THE  WAGE  SCALES  OF  OTHEB 

EMPLOYEES. 

It  will  prove  of  interest  to  compare  the  forgoing  schedule  for  the 
school  corps  with  the  schedule  in  force  among  the  employees  of  Co- 
lumbia's municipal  organization;  with  that  adopted  by  her  trades' 
union ;  and  with  that  applying  to  the  motormen  and  conductors  of  her 
street  railway  system. 


Wage  schedule  of  city  employees,  Columbia,  1918, 


Employees. 


Per  year. 


Per  work- 
ingday. 


Chief  of  fire  department , 

Oilef  engineer  of  fire  department 

Ajiistant  engineer  of  ilre  department. 

Firemen 

Chief  of  police  department , 

Captain  of  police  departmant 

Clerk  of  poUoe  department , 


83,000 
1,600 
1,056 
990 
1.800 
1,330 
1,330 


86l89 
4.79 
3.87 
3.16 
&75 
4.21 
4.21 
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Woffe  ackedule  of  My  employees,  Oolumf>ia^  i9i^— ContiniiedL 


Smyloyees. 


Per  work- 
ing day. 


BetoctlvVfPoUoedepartmflot 

PfttroloMiiypdlieedaMrtment 

Kininwir-€iipurlnt«nflitnt  of  waterworks . . . 

fenciiieerofwatarworks ^ 

r,  waterworks. 

_     vteiwoiks.........  •...••• 

lliemao^waterworks 

^waterworks I. ..I. 

Hie»d  ofgarWce  depaiiaiient .' I ! . ! .  1 1 1 1 ! !  I ! 

Dityeo,  garbace  departmpnt 

Plararoaod  supervisor 

Aaairtant  sapedntendent,  trees  and  parks. 

Vonman. 

Driver 

Laborers 

Vocaman  of  streets  ..* 

Assistants. : 

Laboren 

^  dezk  and  treasurer 

toierk  and  treasurer 


Hfl) 

me 
i» 

i.M 
186 

S.U 
L7B 
3LM 
3L» 
S.88 
i.79 
S.00 

in 

tn 

7.66 
i.79 
3L87 


Woffe  schedule  of  trades-union,  OolumJHa^  1918. 


Approztmata 
amount 
per  day. 

Flmnben |6.  00 

Granite  lenttera 4.50 

Prlntarai 4.  60 


Machinlata 

Brtcklayera 

Oarpantara  — 

■lectricinna 

BkldonAkers-  . 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4,00 
4.00 


Approzlmata 
amount 
per  day. 

Muaidana 4. 00 

Barbera 8. 50 

Railway  learners ...    8.50 

Pressmen 8.  60 

Paintera 8.60 

Sbeet-matal  workers 8.60 

Theatrical  workers 8. 00 

Railway  derka 8.00 


Wage  schedule  of  moiormen  and  conductors,  Columbia,  1918. 

Per 

working 

day. 

Under  8  montba |2. 00 

Btz  to  12  montha 3.26 

AlMTa  12  montba 8. 00 

All  time  above  10  hours  per  day  carries  one  and  one-half  timea  regular   rate. 

It  will  prove  instructive  to  make  some  comparisons  based  on  the 
foregoing  schedules.  The  white  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools, 
it  will  be  observed,  get  from  $1.59  to  $2.05  per  day;  if  the  women 
teachers  in  the  high  school  be  included  the  maximum  reaches  $2.37 
per  day.  From  $1.59  to  $2.37  per  day,  then,  marks  the  range  of  all 
salaries  paid  to  the  white  women  teachers  of  the  cfystem.  Turning 
to  the  other  schedules  we  find  that  the  drivers  of  the  garbage  wagons, 
the  laborers  on  the  streets,  in  the  parks,  and  waterworks,  the 
^  assistants  ^  in  the  street  department,  and  motormen  and  conductors 
who  have  served  less  than  a  year  are  the  only  workers  among  all 
these  people  whose  daily  wage  falls  below  the  maximum  given  to  the 
best-paid  woman  teacher  in  the  department.  The  stenographers  in 
the  employ  of  the  city  are  getting,  according  to  the  schedule^  50  cents 
7M82*— 18 8 
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a  day  more  than  the  best-paid  high-school  woman  and  82  cents  per 
day  more  than  the  best-paid  teacher  in  the  grades. 

The  men  teachers  of  the  high  school  are  getting  from  $2.87  to  $3.45 
per  day.  This  higher  rate  places  them  in  the  financial  class  compris- 
ing the  stenographers  of  the  municipal  departments,  the  firemen,  po- 
licemen, meter  readers,  motormen,  and  conductors  who  have  been  a 
year  in  the  service,  barbers,  railway  learners,  pressmen,  painters, 
sheet-metal  workers,  theatrical  workers,  and  railway  clerks.  While 
in  the  group  made  up  of  bricklayers,  brickmakers,  carpenters,  elec- 
tricians, and  musicians  are  to  be  found  the  principals  of  the  largest 
elementary  schools  of  the  city,  who  are  getting  $4.16  each  per  day. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  survey  committee  feels  that  the 
salaries  of  these  workers  are  too  high,  indeed  it  wonders  that  the 
city  can  secure  the  service  of  capable  men  to  head  its  various  depart- 
ments at  the  salaries  which  are  paid.  The  committee's  purpose  is 
merely  that  of  showing  how  inadequate  the  salary  schedule  of  the 
school  corps  is  in  comparison  with  the  wages  paid  workers  in  other 
lines,  many  of  them  requiring  no  such  preliminary  outlay  for  thdLr 
preparation  as  that  demanded  of  the  school  staif. 

TEAOHEBS'    INOOMBS   OOMPABED    WPTH    FIXED   EXPENSES. 

Another  way  of  grasping  the  inadequacy  of  teachers'  salaries  is 
that  of  comparing  their  income  with  the  fixed  living  expenses,  for 
no  one,  surely,  would  argue  that  a  teacher  who  gives  her  entire  time 
to  school  work  should  not  receive  as  compensation  a  wage  that  will 
support  her  in  reasonable  comfort  and  with  a  margin  for  emer- 
gencies. 

There  are  90  white  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Columbia ;  39  of  these 
report  that  they  pay  for  their  room  and  board,  inclusive  of  fuel  and 
laundry,  an  amount  ranging  from  $27  per  month  to  $46.  The  aver- 
age expenditure  for  these  items  is  $34.  In  addition,  some  80  of 
the  teachers  pay  car  fare  in  going  to  and  from  their  schools,  which 
means  an  additional  outlay  of  at  least  $2  per  month.  The  average 
fixed  expense  for  the  teaching  corps,  then,  ranges  from  $84  to  $36 
per  month.  The  average  aggregate  fixed  expense  for  the  teaching 
year  of  9  months,  therefore,  falls  between  $306  and  $324,  or  about 
$315. 

Summarizing  the  foregoing  and  comparing  with  the  fixed  income, 
the  following  is  the  result: 
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Income  and  ewpensei  of  ieaohert. 


Klementary  white 
women. 

Hlgh-echool  white 
women.. 

llfill  f  m^m . 

MaTlmnm. 

Iff  f^  llTITIIH , 

MIATrlllTITII  ■ 

TnoonM  for  the  tmt ^ 

|iXX).00 
815.00 

1843.50 
815.00 

1008.00 
815.00 

8743.50 

Ff "Jwd  ffltpenm  for  9  months ..... 

815.00 

BfUanm  ninaining '. 

185.00 

828.50 

878.00 

437.50 

Out  of  this  balance,  ranging  from  a  minimtun  of  $185  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $427.50  among  high-school  women,  the  teacher  must  live  for 
the  remaining  three  months  of  the  year;  must  provide  her  clothing 
for  the  entire  year;  must  pay  for  her  books,  magazines,  papers,  lec- 
tures, and  her  summer  school,  if  she  attends;  must  provide  for  char- 
ity, for  recreation,  for  life  insurance,  for  doctor's  bills,  and  for  those 
dependent  upon  her,  and  many  teachers  are  helping  to  support 
others ;  and  must  make  her  provision  for  the  coming  of  the  inevitable 
"  rainy  day."  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  confronting  the  teacher 
of  C!olumbia  can  be  appreciated  to  some  extent  when  a  study  is  made 
of  the  outlay  she  must  make  for  clothing  alone. 


THE   COST   or  BEING   WELL   DBBSSED. 


To  get  at  this  is  not  a  simple  matter,  for  such  a  study  involves  set- 
ting up  a  minimum  clothing  standard  for  a  group  of  women  the 
members  of  which  vary  greatly  in  taste,  in  knowledge  of  materials 
and  of  styles,  in  purchasing  ability,  in  capacity  to  mend  garments 
and  to  ^^make  over"  old  garments,  and  in  ability  to  prevent  the 
general  wear  and  tear  to  which  clothing  is  subject.  As  compared, 
however,  with  the  women  workers  in  other  lines  of  work  the  stand- 
ard required  of  the  teacher  in  order  that  she  may  present  that 
^' smart"  appearance  which  children  appreciate  and  which  her  own 
self-respect  demands  it  must  be  recognized  is  comparatively  high, 
quite  as  high,  indeed,  as  that  expected  of  saleswomen,  clerks,  and 
stenographers.  A  study  of  the  cost  of  being  well  dressed  was  recently 
made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  results  of 
which  study  will  provide  a  basis,  at  least,  for  conclusions  regarding 
the  cost  which  teachers  are  put  to  in  clothing  themselves. 

This  study  was  made  of  the  clothing  expenditures  of  53  women 
workers  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  year  1916,  and  was  based  on 
the  prices  which  prevailed  during  the  later  part  of  1916  and  the  early 
part  of  1917.  All  of  the  women  were  living  away  from  home;  and 
most  of  them  were  boarding  in  working  girls'  homes,  in  private 
families,  and  in  boarding  houses,  although  a  few  rented  rooms  and 
did  their  own  food  purchasing  and  cooking.    All  ivere  between  the 
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ages  of  19  and  85  years  and  were  sdf-sapporting;  17  were  employed 
in  Grovemment  work,  13  in  business  offices,  and  5  in  telephone  offices. 
The  table  which  follows  diows  the  average  amounts  expended  by 
these  womrai  for  ^  outside  clothing  "  and  also  for  the  separate  items 
of  dress  which  are  commonly  worn  by  women  i^nd  of  which,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  necessary  to  purchase  a  supply  each  year. 

Avenge  sreorlif  ewvendUwre  for  Uewu  of  Oothtrng^  by  income  grompe. 


Ooteidfl 

ClOCll- 


lUrtf). 


OtberartldeBofdraai. 


OHms. 


Stoek- 


Undw- 


lOi- 


Under  nOO.. 


HOO^Bid 
laoo  tad  ODdv  1850. 
IB60  and  ondflr  1600. 
fnotad  andflr  tTOO. 
fTQO  and  imdflr  tSOO. 
IBOO  and  under  tl,100 

jUlsroaiaL.^. 


tiO.78 

46.80 
47.  SO 
73.48 
67.66 

00.78 
00.34 


IS.  10 
4.46 

0.38 
10.31 
13.80 
13.71 
13.47 
10.00 


r.60 
7.10 
13.06 
U.60 
16.00 
14.30 

io.n 

3L36 


10.77 
1.33 
3.10 
3.88 
4.40 
X«2 
6.33 
0.00 


83.74 
3.43 
0.03 
6.83 
0.30 
3.88 
0.80 
7.16 


83.35 
1.01 
3.48 
4.U 
8.30 
8.08 
8.70 
0.00 


83.13 
4.83 
7.11 
6.33 
7.06 
0.37 

U.30 
0.04 


83.00 
8.80 

10.70 
0.00 

10.31 
7.43 

10.83 

33.33 


844.48 
04.  U 
00.77 
00.36 

143.10 
107.77 
141.17 
SOL  IS 


67.68 


11.60 


14.30 


3.83 


6.83 


8.41 


7.18 


14.37 


m.< 


An  examination  of  the  distribution  shown  in  this  tabulation  must 
convince  anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  requirements  and 
cost  of  women's  apparel  that,  except  possibly  for  the  group  which 
expended  the  maximum  average,  these  women  dressed  on  amounts 
which  would  by  no  means  meet  the  standard  which  public  opinion 
demands  of  teachers.  For,  as  a  dass,  teachers  are  expected  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  activities  (social,  dvic,  and  religious)  of  the 
community  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  class  of  workers  upon 
whom  the  foregoing  study  was  based.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
maximum  average  expenditure,  $201.13,  is  none  too  much  for  the 
teaching  class;  indeed,  considering  the  advance  in  prices  during  the 
year  1917  (the  study  was  based  on  1916  conditions),  it  would  seem 
that  a  yearly  allowance  for  clothing  ranging  frcrni  $150  to  $200  could 
not  properly  be  considered  extravagant  Recalling  the  fact  that 
Columbia  teachers,  after  paying  for  board,  room,  laundry,  and  car- 
fare, have  left  an  amount  falling  between  the  limits  of  $185  and 
$^7.50,  out  of  which  they  must  not  only  provide  their  yearly  allow- 
ance of  clothing  but  their  living  expenses  for  the  remaining  three 
months  as  well,  the  fact  must  stand  out  very  clearly  that  the  teacher 
of  Columbia  is  facing  an  impossible  situation,  and  it  is  obvious,  too, 
that  with  a  salary  margin  so  narrow  the  Columbia  schools  can  offar 
no  career  which  can  possibly  prove  attractive  to  an  ambitious  and 
capable  woman.   A  precarious  existence  can  be  eked  out,  it  is  true,  if 
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the  teacher  is  blessed  with  a  generous  measure  of  good  health,  but 
with  such  a  limited  balance  as  the  figures  disclose  it  is  certain  that 
there  can  be  no  adequate  and  systematically  pursued  plan  of  self- 
improvement  which  prefesfflonal  standards  properly  demand  in  in- 
creasing degree  and  which  is  contingent  on  a  sufficient  margin  of 
income  and  of  time. 


THX  IMPKBHAIVSNCT  OP  THE  TSACBINO  SKBVICE. 

Confronted  with  such  a  problem,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there 
will  have  been  many  teachers  who  will  have  entered  the  public-school 
service  intending  to  remain  but  a  short  time,  two  or  three  years  ar 
most,  and  determined  to  drop  out  at  the  first  opportunity.  An  exam- 
ination of  Columbia's  records  with  length  of  service  in  mind  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  since  the  schools  were  organized  in  1888  there 
have  been  335  teachers  employed;  248  of  whom  dropped  out  during 
the  first  five  years  of  their  service,  210  during  the  first  four  years, 
172  during  the  first  three  years,  and  124  continued  no  longer  than 
two  years,  of  which  number,  63  left  after  having  been  in  the  depart- 
ment but  one  year.  Putting  this  situation  another  way,  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  there  were  as  many  teachers  who  remained  three  years 
and  less  as  there  were  those  who  remained  longer  than  three  years. 
That  is,  in  the  language  of  the  statisticians,  three  years  is  the  median 
or  ndddle  point  of  service.  A  table  showing  these  facts  in  detail 
follows: 

Period  of  teachino  sertHoe,  Columbia,  1918. 


Yeare. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

White  teaebecB. 

62 
11 

88 
28 

34 
14 

32 

6 

26 
13 

9 
6 

7 

1 

6 
1 

4 
1 

4 
3 

2 

4 

3 
5 

4 
1 

? 

It 

Negro  teaclifln 

q 

Total 

68 

81 

48 

38 

38 

15 

8 

7 

5 

7 

6 

8 

5 

4 

4 

1 

Yean. 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

26 

27 

28 

20 

35 

TotiL 

White  teadMn. 

i 
8 

1 
0 

1 
0 

8 
0 

1 
0 

1 
0 

1 
0 

0 

1 

1 
0 

1 
0 

310 

06 

Total 

7 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SSfi 

- 

- 

-J 

1 

J 

Such  impermanency  in  the  teaching  corps  as  these  facts  disclose 
must  seriously  handicap  the  superintendent  and  his  supervisors  in 
working  out  a  unified,  consistent,  and  weU  coordinated  educational 
policy.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  teachers  who  enter  the  de- 
partment to  leave  it  at  the  first  opportunity  are  not  going  to  give  to 
their  work  that  unremitting  application  necessary  to  secure  the  best 
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results.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  there  wiU  always 
be  many  transients  among  teachers,  but  good  instructional  opportu- 
nity for  the  children  requires  that  serious  effort  be  made  to  stabilise 
the  teaching  force.  Offering  good  salaries  is  one  way  which  will  help 
in  acc<Hnplishing  this  object. 

This  instability  in  the  teaching  corps  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
situation  which  prevailed  among  the  el^nentary  schools  of  Prussia 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  these  sdiools,  which  are  re- 
markable for  producing  the  kind  of  efficiency  which  Grermany  de- 
mands, recent  studies  show  that  45  per  cent  of  the  male  teachers  of 
the  cities  had  been  in  service  for  more  than  20  years  and  only  6.69 
per  cent  had  had  less  than  6  years'  service,  while  77.67  per  cent  had 
served  more  than  10  years.*  Conditions  of  salary,  of  tenure,  of  re- 
tirement provisions  are  such  that  teaching  in  Germany  has  become 
a  profession  wherein  those  who  enter  do  so  intending  to  remain  in  the 
work  for  life.  The  German  elementary-school  teacher  does  not  re- 
ceive a  large  salary,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  provide  him  with  a  com- 
fortable home,  an  education  for  his  children,  a  margin  of  savings,  and 
a  pension  upon  retirement  which  will  keep  him  from  want  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  If  teaching  is  ever  to  become  a  profession  in  Amer- 
ica, it  will  be  only  after  some  such  provisions  are  made  to  secure 
greater  permanency  in  our  teaching  force. 

CONDITIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO   BUCCE88FUI.  TEACHING. 

Good  business  practice  outside  -of  the  teaching  profession  is 
recognizing  this  need,  for  it  is  learning  that  success  within  the  field 
of  business  enterprise  is  largely  dependent  upon  offering  to  ^nployees 
inducements  such  that  long  tenure  and  the  taking  of  a  vital  interest 
in  the  business  will  inevitably  ensue.  If  it  be  true  that  a  happy, 
contented,  and  care-free  employee  is  requisite  for  success  within  the 
domain  of  business,  how  much  more  must  a  serene  mind  be  essential 
to  work  of  a  superior  quality  in  the  business  of  teaching.  Good  teach- 
ing, perhaps  more  than  good  work  in  any  other  activity,  is  dependent 
upon  a  buoyant,  hopeful,  joyous  mind;  for  good  teaching  is  a  mat- 
ter primarily  of  the  spirit.  A  state  of  mind  is  contagioua  Happy 
teachers  mean  happy  children,  and  unhappiness  in  a  teacher  inevi- 
tably begets  unhappiness  among  children.  Men  and  women,  as 
well  as  children,  can  ever  do  their  best  work  when  they  are  dispirited, 
discouraged,  and  depressed.  True,  some  teachers  are  able,  however 
adverse  the  conditions,  to  live  in  the  realm  of  the  free  spirit,  but  with 
most  the  response  to  material  conditions  is  powerful  and  immediate. 
In  the  interest  of  the  children,  therefore,  school  officials  should  give 
much  practical  consideration  to  the  ways  and  means  of  improving 
the  material  conditions  which  press  in  upon  the  life  of  their  teachers. 

^nder:  The  Prnmlan  Blementary  Schools,  Macmillan,  1918,  p.  107. 
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The  qualifications  required  of  teachers  are  constantly  rising.  There 
was  a  time  when  young  people  who  could  do  nothing  else  or  who 
wished  to  gain  a  few  dollars  to  enable  them  to  attend  a  business  col- 
lege or  a  medical  or  law  school  turned  to  teaching  with  no  intention 
of  remaining  in  the  work  longer  than  a  year  or  two  at  mo£[t;  but 
those  days  have  gone  by  never  to  return.  It  is  now  generally  rec- 
ognized that  qualities  of  character  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  careful 
training,  are  essential;  and,  more  and  more,  officials  who  are  respon- 
sible to  the  people  for  the  administration  of  their  schools  are  raising 
the  required  standard  of  qualifications.  The  teacher  should  be  and  in 
most  cases  is  the  equal  of  the  men  and  women  who  enter  other 
branches  of  professional  life;  and  yet  she,  all  too  frequently,  receives 
a  recompense  which  is  less  than  the  wages  of  those  who  are  doing 
the  most  menial  and  unskilled  labor  of  the  community. 

Again,  as  standards  of  teacher  qualifications  are  raised  an  increas- 
ingly larger  technical  preparation  is  demanded.  The  best  teachers 
in  the  grades  are  well  grounded  in  the  chief  departments  of  human 
knowledge;  they  know  what  the  big  things  are  which  are  being 
accomplished  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  world's  work ;  they  have  de- 
veloped well-defined  standards  of  taste  and  appreciation  in  music, 
art,  and  literature,  and  know  the  best  contributions  which  these  arts 
have  produced;  they  keep  abreast  of  political  thought  and  discussion 
in  their  own  community,  and  in  the  larger  community  which  lies 
beybnd;  and,  moreover,  within  the  field  of  education,  they  are  stu- 
dents of  the  general  and  special  method  of  education  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  progress.of  pedagogical  investigation  and  discussion, 
working  over  continually  into  schoolroom  practice  the  established 
results  of  such  experiment  and  observation.  Years  of  preparation 
are  required,  in  the  high  school,  in  the  college  or  university,  and  in 
the  professional  course,  followed  up  by  vacations  spent  in  summer 
schools,  by  Saturdays  and  holidays  spent  at  lectures  and  teachers' 
meetings,  by  evenings  occupied  in  intensive  and  detailed  preparation 
for  the  classroom  work  of  the  following  day.  Besides  time,  effort, 
and  strength  of  body  and  of  purpose,  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
money  is  necessary  in  securing  such  preparation.  It  is  no  act  of 
justice  to  those  who  have  gone  through  with  such  a  laborious  and 
expensive  course  of  training  as  is  now  required  that  they  should,  in 
the  end,  find  themselves  limited  to  a  salary  so  small  as  to  seem 
pitiful. 

Furthermore,  a  teacher  should  purchase  many  books,  she  should 
attend  conventions  and  conferences,  and  she  should  travel.  Her 
growth  can  not  be  maintained  unless  she  reads  dally;  unless  she 
comes  in  personal  contact  with  people  outside  her  own  community 
and  who  afford  a  corrective  against  the  provincialism  of  localities; 
and  unless  she  broadens  her  horizon  through  travel.     But  these 
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things  can  not  be  accomplished  without  money.  A  teacher  should 
be  so  situated  financially  that  she  can  spend  a  fifth  of  her  salary,  at 
least,  in  such  effort  at  self -improvement  and  in  the  aoquisiti<m  of 
self-culture. 

In  ^ort,  a  salary  should  be  paid  suffidrait  to  enable  teachers  to 
live  in  reasonable  comfort  and  still  have  left  a  margin  adequate  to 
permit  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  various  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal growth  offered  by  their  own  and  other  communities;  and  with 
a  margin,  too,  generous  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  com- 
mand that  respect  and  recognition  in  the  community  to  which  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  their  profession  entitles  them.  In  addition,  a 
teacher  who  has  proved  her  worth  in  actual  practice  should  be  placed 
completely  at  ease  with  respect  to  tenure.  Provisions  diould  also 
be  made,  again  with  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  mind,  for  a  retire- 
ment fund  which  will  enable  an  allowance  to  be  made  to  the  one 
who  has  faithfully  served  her  community  during  the  active  and 
virile  period  of  her  life  span  and  which  will  make  it  easy  for  her  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  classroom  when  her  usefulness  has  ended. 

OOLUMBIA'B  KXFENDITUBXS  rOB  Tl&ACHEBS'  BALARTICB. 

Columbia,  then,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  has  still  far  to  go  in  im- 
proving the  material  conditions  of  her  teachers  in  respect  to  salaries 
and  to  retirement  allowances  before  she  can  command  the  uninter- 
rupted services  of  teachers  of  the  highest  training  and  ability  ^  be- 
fore she  can  expect  to  hold  them  up  to  the  highest  standards  of 
teaching  skill ;  and  before  she  can  properly  insist  upon  evidence  of 
a  greater  progress  in  self -culture  than  is  now  to  be  observed  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  school  corps.  Indeed,  in  both  salary  schedule 
and  in  provision  for  a  retirement  allowance  others  cities  and  other 
sections  of  this  country  have  far  outstripped  Columbia,  as  the  facts 
seen  in  comparison  will  disclose. 

To  illustrate:  During  the  academic  year  1915-16  Columbia  ex- 
pended a  total  of  $70,419  in  salaries  of  principals,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  (superintendent's  salary  not  included).  As  there  were 
4,029  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year,  this  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  $17.48  per  child.  During  the  same  period  the 
average  per  pupil,  reckoned  on  precisely  the  same  basis,  for  the  165 
cities  listed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  being  in  Colum- 
bia's population  group,  was  $30.82.  Of  the  165  cities,  117  expended 
from  $25  to  $65  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance;  40  expended 
from  $18  to  $25;  while  8  only  fall  into  the  last  group — that  is.  the 
group  expending  less  than  $18  per  child.  These  eight  cities  follow : 
Columbia,  $17.48;  Savannah,  Ga.,  $16.96;  Portsmouth,  Va.,  $16.84; 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  $16.69;  Shreveport^  La.,  $16.31;  Joplin,  Mo^ 
$15.80;  Macon,  (}a.,  $15.51;  and  Charlotte,  N.  C,  $15.39. 
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Summarizing,  we  find  that  136  out  of  the  165  cities  of  Columbia's 
class  expended  on  teachers'  salaries  one  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  she  did ;  while  36  out  of  the  138  expended  twice  as  much  or  more. 

Whatever  may  have  been  true  in  the  past  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  dollar,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  now,  as 
among  diff^nent  sections  of  the  country,  the  dollar  is  stabilized ;  and 
its  value,  with  slight  local  variations,  is  the  same  the  country  over. 
Only  one  explanation  then  can  be  offered  to  account  for  the  great 
difference  between  the  salaries  paid  the  teachers  of  Columbia  and 
those  paid  generally  throughout  the  country,  and  that  is  that  the 
citizens  of  Columbia  do  not  yet  realize  how  necessary  it  is  in  secur- 
ing results  of  the  first  order  in  the  schoolroom  to  have  teachers  at 
ease  in  respect  to  the  financial  side  of  Uving. 

When  the  amount  which  the  teacher  must  invest  in  her  training 
is  taken  into  account,  and  when  the  greatly  lessened  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar  is  considered,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  of  Co- 
lumbia or  of  any  other  American  city  to  pay  to  elementary  grade 
teachers  a  beginning  salary  of  $600,  which  shall  increase  regularly 
to  at  least  $1,280,  and  a  beginning  salary  in  the  high  school  of  not 
less  than  $800,  increasing  to  $1,500  or  more.  The  salary  of  princi- 
pals, superintendent,  janitors,  and  other  members  of  the  school  corps 
should  be  increased  in  proportion.  Surely  there  can  be  no  justice  in 
the  pittance  which  Columbia  pays  her  colored  teachers,  for  the 
most  ignorant  members  of  their  race  can  earn  in  the  cotton  fields 
considerably  more  per  day  than  the  colored  teachers  of  Columbia 
are  receiving.  Indeed,  inquiry  discloses  the  fact  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  these  teachers  to  live  on  the  salary  which  they  are* now 
receiving  from  the  school  department,  and  that,  in  order  to  become 
self-supporting,  it  is  necessary  for  those  without  other  income  to  do 
sewing  or  whatever  work  comes  to  hand. 

THK  BIBB  IN  THE  COST  OF  XIVINO. 

This  serious  inadequacy  is  particularly  striking  when  the  facts 
regarding  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  are  taken  into  account. 
Studies  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  I/abor  Statistics  show 
that  food  prices  throughout  the  United  States  have  risen  each  year 
since  1907,  except  during  1911  and  1915;  that  food  as  a  whole  was  52 
per  cent  higher  in  December,  1917,  than  in  December,  1913;  and 
that,  as  ccmipared  with  1907,  prices  had  increased  78  per  cent. 

In  practically  all  of  the  industries  wages  have  increased  in  re- 
sponse to  this  rise  in  the  cost  of  living;  thus,  organized  labor  is  now 
found  to  be  receiving  more  than  in  any  preceding  year.  In  all 
trades  taken  collectively,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics points  out,^  the  increase  in  hourly  wage  rates  in  1916  over 

SU.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs:  BaUetbi  No.  214. 
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1916  was  4  per  cent;  over  1914,  5  per  cent;  over  1910,  14  per  cent; 
and  over  1907,  19  per  cent  Altiiough  the  wage  rate  has  steadily 
increased  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  food  prices,  conse- 
quently the  purchasing  power  of  an  hour  of  labor  has  correspond- 
ingly declined.  These  facts  are  brought  out  in  the  following  table, 
made  up  from  tables  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Lab<M* 
Statistics:^ 

Pood  purchasing  power  of  wagea  dimhUshing. 
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Wan  rate 
perbour. 
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96 
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01 
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91 

19U 

91 

1915 .        . 

98 

1916 ! 

66 

1917 

This  table  shows  both  wage  increase  and  food-cost  increase,  in 
comparison  with  what  wages  and  food  prices  were  in  1907.  By  com- 
paring the  increase  in  wage  rate  from  year  to  year  with  the  more 
rapid  advance  in  food  prices,  the  facts  about  the  steadily  diminish- 
ing value  of  wages  are  seen.  Thus  it  appears  that  from  1907  to  1912 
the  value  fell  off  about  9  per  cent;  that  the  advance  of  wages  during 
1912, 1913,  and  1914  kept  even  pace  with  the  advance  in  prices;  but 
that  since  1914  there  has  again  been  a  rapid  decline,  resulting  in  a  net 
loss  for  the  entire  period  of  14  per  cent.  If  wages  increased  no  more 
rapidly  in  1917  than  during  1916  (the  facts  are  not  yet  obtainable), 
then  the  net  loss  for  the  period  will  have  grown  to  69  per  cent,  giving 
a  total  loss  of  31  per  cent  since  1907.  It  is  clear  from  this  statement 
that  the  country  will  be  compelled  to  make  radical  readjustments  of 
wage  sdiedules  if  workers  are  to  remain  self-supporting;  it  must  be 
clear  also  that  in  no  branch  of  endeavor  is  there  greater  need  for 
immediate  revision  of  schedules  of  compensation  than  among  the 
teachers.  Already  many  parts  of  the  country  are  reporting  inability 
to  secure  teachers  at  all,  and  unless  boards  of  education  respond 
promptly  to  the  economic  demands  of  the  time  we  shall  see  a  teacher 
^'  famine  " ;  for,  with  conditions  which  now  obtain,  teachers  who  re- 
ceive no  more  than  do  the  teachers  of  Ciolumbia  can  not  possibly  re- 
main self-supporting. 

COLUICBIA'S   SALABT   BCHEDITLE   BBOOOlflCBS   KZPEBIBirOB,    BUT   NOT   IfEBIT. 

The  salary  schedule  for  Columbia  teachers  now  in  force  recognizes 
only  the  factor  of  length  of  service  in  determining  compensation. 

^  U.  S.  Bureaa  of  Labor  Statistics :  Bulletin  No.  214. 
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That  is,  a  teacher  in  the  grades  begins  at  the  minimum  of  $500  per 
year;  her  yearly  salary  automatically  increases  until  the  fourth  year, 
when  the  maximum  of  $643.50  per  year  is  reached,  which  then  be- 
comes the  amount  she  receives  annually  for  the  remainder  of  her 
employment.  This  method  of  fixing  salaries  is  the  one,  though  with 
many  differences  in  detail,  which  is  in  operation  in  most  of  the  cities 
of  this  country.  However,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  such  an 
arrangement  has  serious  defects. 

In  the  first  place,  everyone  knows  that  some  teachers  are  worth 
very  much  more  to  a  department  than  are  others,  and  that  this  worth 
is  not  dependent  on  length  of  service.  In  the  second  place,  such  a 
plan  offers  no  inducement  for  special  industry  or  effort  for  self- 
improvement,  for  the  teacher  who  does  just  enough  to  escape  dis- 
missal gets  quite  as  much  as  the  teac&er  whose  heart  is  in  her  work. 
And,  again,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  among  teachers,  as  among 
all  workers  on  salary,  when  middle  age  is  reached  and  the  maximum 
salary  is  attained,  to  permit  the  desire  for  a  comfortable,  easy-going 
life  berth  to  outweigh  the  ambition  for  a  steadily  increasiiig  personal 
efficiency  which  entails  hard  work  and  many  denials  of  personal 
pleasure.  A  salary  schedule  having  a  maximum  which  is  reached 
early  in  the  service  and  beyond  which  no  individual  can  advance 
operates  powerfully  to  inhibit  growth. 

However,  wit^  an  adequate  salary,  with  high  standards  of  pro- 
fessicmal  qualifications  for  entering  teachers,  and  with  good  super- 
vision, the  experience  of  many  systems  shows  that  even  under  such  a 
salary  plan  a  large  part  of  the  teaching  corps  in  a  given  department 
can  be  developed  into  good  teachers  and  maintained  as  such  for  a 
number  of  years.  But  whether  or  not  any  consicjerable  percentage 
of  such  a  group  come  to  be  properly  called  excellent  teachers  will 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  special  inducements  which  the 
system  offers  through  the  medium  of  its  administrative  methods  and 
its  salary  schedule.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  pos^ble  to  devise  a 
plan  which  will  permit  of  an  increase  in  salary,  b0yond  a  maximum 
representing  a  living  wage  common  to  all,  for  those  teachers  who 
show  evidence  of  increasing  scholarship  and  of  professional  prepa- 
ration and  whose  demonstrated  efficiency  and  general  worth  are  high. 

PIANS  FOB  BEOOONIZING  MKBTT. 

The  success  of  any  plan  based  on  the  personal  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  must  of  necessity  turn  upon  the  method  employed  for  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  that  efficiency.  Just  here  lies  the  difficulty,  for 
the  responsibility  of  passing  judgment  upon  the  teachers  of  a  depart- 
ment milst  rest  upon  the  superintendent  and  his  staff  of  supervisors. 
The  teacher  who  is  graded  low  compares  herself  with  some  other 
teacher  in  the  department  more  fortunate  and  then  concludes  that 
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she  has  been  unfairly  and  unjustly  marked.  In  some  places  the  dis- 
sension in  the  corps,  in  consequence  of  alleged  unfairness  in  evalu- 
ating the  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  has  been  so  great  as  to  outweigh 
the  benefits.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtless  the  fear  of  eng^idering  such  dis- 
cord that  has  deterred  many  school  authorities  in  adopting  a  plan 
to  recognize  individual  merit  in  terms  of  the  salary  schedule. 

To  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  this  danger  of  unfairness  and  to  pro- 
vide a  check  against  error  of  judgment,  most  plans  of  this  type  use 
a  form  for  scoring  efficiency  besides  requiring  that  eadi  teacher 
shall  be  graded  by  more  than  one  person.  In  Decatur,  UL,  for 
example,  the  grade  of  each  teacher  is  a  composite  made  up  by  the 
superintendent  from  the  markings  of  three  persons  who  consider  the 
following  factors: 


1.  Physical  aspect  of  schooL 
Z  Teacher*s  personaUty. 
8.  AdaptabiUty. 

4.  Loyalty  to  school  policies. 

5.  Spirit  of  *  cooperation. 


6.  Attitude  toward  paplL 

7.  Discipline  and  controL 

8.  Professional  interests. 

9.  Teaching  skill. 

10.  General  impression. 


The  Savannah,  Ga.,  plan  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  probationary  period  of  one  year,  with  indefinite  tenure  there- 
after. 

2.  A  beginning  salary  of  $495,  increasing  automatically  $t6  per 
year  for  five  yeara 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  the  teacher  may  remam 
indefinitely  at  the  attained  salary  level  or  she  may  apply  for  promo- 
tion to  the  next  salary  group.  (This  application  may  be  made  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  service,  if  desired.) 

4.  The  applicant  for  promotion  is  rated  by  three  persons  three 
times  during  the  year  following  the  announcement  of  her  candidacy. 
This  rating  is  based  on  the  following  efficiency  factors :  (a)  Scholar- 
ship; (b)  methods  of  teadiing;  (c)  management  of  pupils;  (d) 
attention  to  the  details  of  school  business;  (e)  personality;  (f)  pro- 
fessional interested  growth;  (g)  spirit  of  loyalty  and  oooperation; 
(h)  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  diildren. 

In  addition,  she  is  expected  to  pursue  during  the  year  some  aca- 
demic study  relating  somewhat  generally  to  the  subject  matter  of 
her  teaching;  also  to  read  two  modem  educational  books  from  an  ap- 
proved list  and  defend  before  a  group  of  examiners  a  paper  which 
she  prepares  on  some  theme  suggested  by  her  reading. 

6.  If  successful,  she  passes  into  the  second  salary  division,  which 
begins  with  $720  and  increases  automatically  $46  each  year  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  This  brings  her  to  $855,  where  she  can  again 
rest,  or,  in  turn,  become  a  candidate,  as  before,  for  entrance  to  the 
third  salary  group,  which  likewise  increases  automatically  $45  per 
year,  this  time  for  two  years. 
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6.  This  last  step,  which  can  be  reached  in  a  minimiiTn  of  11  years 
from  the  beginning,  marks  the  final  maximum  whi<di  Is  possible  for 
her  to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  the  plan.  Here  she  remains — 
that  is,  at  $945 — ^f or  the  remainder  of  her  teaching  period. 

The  steps  in  this  plan  are  shown  in  the  fcdlowing  diagram: 


$945 

2  years 

$855 

3  years 

$720 

5  years 

$495 

As  a  department  should  be  able  to  attract  able  teachers  from  the 
outside  who  would  be  unwilling  to  enter  at  the  beginner's  rate,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  extending  certain  credit  to  such.  A  normal  grad- 
uate of  an  accepted  school,  for  instance,  can  be  started  with  three 
years'  credit,  and  a  graduate  of  a  class  ^  A  '^  college  may  be  given 
four  years'  credit  in  terms  of  the  salary  schedule. 

The  teachers  of  colored  schools  are  eligible  to  the  same  promo- 
tions; but,  in  recognition  of  an  assumed  difference  in.  cost  of  living 
and  in  the  expense  of  training,  as  compared  with  the  white  teachers, 
their  salary  has  been  set  at  all  points  at  75  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
white  teachers.  It  is  pertinent  to  ask,  in  this  connection,  however, 
whether  the  living  cost  of  negro  teachers  is  actually  less,  or,  if  less, 
should  it  be  less  than  that  of  white  teachers?  The  same  question 
should  likewise  be  raised  respecting  the  cost  of  the  training  required 
of  negro  teachers.  Again,  if  the  facts  should  show  that  there  is 
no  appreciable  difference  in  either  the  cost  of  living  or  the  cost  of 
training  as  between  white  and  negro  teachers,  should  not  both  groups 
work  under  the  same  salary  schedule? 


A  FLAN  SUGOBSTED  FOB  OOLUMBIA. 


The  following  plan,  based  upon  that  suggested  by  Cubberley,^ 
recommended  as  a  possibility  for  Columbia : 

Tentative  salary  schedule  for  t?ie  elementary  teachers  of  Columbia, 
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1  Cnhberley :  Public  School  Administration,  p.  261. 
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When  the  maximiim  of  each  group  is  readied,  the  following  alter- 
native courses  should  be  open  to  the  board  of  education: 

1.  Termination  of  the  contract  (permissible  each  year  in  group 
No.  1). 

2.  Reappointment  annually  at  the  group  mftximnm, 

3.  Promotion  to  the  next  higher  group. 

The' promotion  from  group  to  group  beyond  that  of  the  three- 
year  teachers  should  be  granted  only  to  those  who  have  shown  spe- 
cial merit  and  have  given  evidence  of  valuable  professional  study. 
To  satisfy  the  latter  condition  the  board  might  require  the  candi- 
date for  promotion  to  spend  a  year  in  study  at  some  recognized  col- 
lege or  university,  or  a  year  in  teaching  in  some  good  school  system 
in  another  part  of  the  country,  or  perhaps  a  year  in  study  and  travel 
combined.  In  this  connection  a  system  of  exchanging  teachers 
might  easily  be  established  between  Columbia  and  other  cities  to 
their  mutual  advantage. 

A  schedule  similar  to  this  could  easily  be  arranged  for  the  teachers 
of  the  high  school,  and  for  the  teachers  of  the  colored  schools  as'  well. 

SUHICABY. 

1.  Columbia  women  teachers  are  in  the  same  wage  class  with  the 
drivers  of  the  city  garbage  wagons,  street  laborers,  and  motormen 
and  conductors  who  have  served  less  than  a  year.  City  stenog- 
raphers get  50  cents  a  day  more  than  the  best-paid  high-school 
women  and  82  cents  per  day  more  than  the  best-paid  grade  teachers. 

2.  The  teachers  of  Columbia,  after  paying  for  board,  room,  laun- 
dry, and  car  fare  for  the  nine  months  of  the  school  term  have  from 
$185  to  $427.50  only,  out  of  which  they  must  provide  their  yearly 
allowance  of  clothing  and  their  expenses  for  the  three  summer 
months. 

3.  The  conditions  are  such  that  teachers  remain  but  three  years  in 
public-school  service. 

4.  The  standards  of  teacher  qualifications  are  constantly  rising, 
requiring  a  larger  technical  preparation  and  a  more  expensive 
training. 

5.  Of  the  165  cities  in  the  United  States  in  Columbia's  popula- 
tion class,  Columbia  stands  No.  8  from  the  bottom  in  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  teacher's  salaries  per  capita  of  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance. 

6.  The  salary  schedule  should  recognize  merit  as  well  as  length  of 
service. 

2.  NO  PROVISION  FOB  A  TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND. 

The  problem  of  securing  proper  provision  for  the  teachers'  com- 
fort will  never  be  adequately  met  until  a  retirement  fund,  prefer- 
ably State  wide  in  its  scope,  is  obtained.    While  members  of  many 
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prof esedoDS  may  weU  oontinae  their  work  until  they  have  reached  a 
^'ripe  old  age,'^  the  average  teaohw  in  the  grades  or  in  the  high 
school  should  give  way  much  earlier.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  old  people 
retained  in  the  classroom  long  after  they  hare  earned  the  right  to 
retire,<because  they  have  no  resources  and  no  other  means  of  securing 
a  livelihood  and  because  of  gratitude  for  what  they  may  have  done 
through  the  unselfish  pouring  out  of  their  lives  in  the  years  gone  by. 
Yoimg  children  demand  of  teachers  flexibility,  adaptability,  fresh- 
ness, vivacity,  vigor,  goed  humor,  and  ability  to  give  and  take. 

Only  the  person  whose  interests  have  been  many-sided ;  whose  sjrm- 
pathies  have  been  sincere;  and  whose  roots  have  run  down  into  deep 
soil  retain  the  qualities  of  adaptability  and  versatility  beyond  the 
years  of  middle  life.  Indeed,  the  shallow  person  whose  life  is  lived 
wholly  on  the  surface  of  things  very  early  begins,  like  the  grain  of 
wheat  which  fell  on  stony  ground,  to  wither  away  in  spirit  as  in 
body.  With  such  a  one,  surely,  by  the  time  middle  age  is  reached  it 
ought  to  be  made  easy  for  her  to  withdraw  from  actual  contact  with 
children  in  the  classroom.  It  is  not  easy  at  this  time  of  life  for  her 
to  turn  to  a  new  occupation ;  indeed,  in  most  fields  of  activity  the 
doors  of  opportunity  are  dosed  to  one  of  such  age  who  is  without  ex- 
perience, except  that  gained  in  teaching.  The  future  which  such  a 
one  faces  is  not  bright.  Out  of  the  meager  salaries  paid,  and  with 
the  demands  steadily  becoming  more  insistent,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  set  aside  enough,  year  by  year,  to  keep  her  in  comfort  for 
long  after  her  earning  period  has  passed.  The  result  is  that  teachers 
are  retained  in  the  schoolroom  by  sympathetic  school  officials  long 
after  they  should  have  withdrawn,  and  then,  finally,  when  their  work 
becomes  so  inefficient  that  it  can  no  longer  be  overlooked,  they 
drop  out  all  too  frequently,  in  the  end  dependents.  This  is  not  just 
to  the  faithful  teacher  who  has  given  the  best  years  of  her  life  to  the 
training  of  the  children  of  the  conmiunity ;  nor  is  it  just  to  the  children 
themselves,  who  are  entitled  at  all  times  to  the  best  instruction  and 
training  by  the  best  and  most  vigorous  teachers  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain. There  is  no  parent  in  Columbia  who  should  rest  content  until 
the  proper  authorities  have  not  only  put  the  salaries  of  the  school 
corps  on  a  reasonable  Ibasis,  but  have  made  it  possible  through  the 
establishment  of  a  retirement  fund  for  every  man  and  woman  who 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  children  of  Columbia  to 
spend  the  years  of  declining  age  in  peace  and  comfort  and  with 
honor. 

THB  FBOCmBSB   OV  THE   HOTBMXNT.  | 

The  movement  to  secure  retirement  legislation  is  a  recent  one  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years.  In  1916  plans  for  pension  or  retirement  allowances  for 
teachers  were  in  eff^pt  m  33  States.    Of  these,  21  were  State  wide  in 
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their  application,  5  applied  to  two  or  more  cities  in  the  State,  and  7 
affected  a  single  dtj  or  county.  In  general,  these  systems  fall  into 
two  groups:  The  ^  straight  pension "  type,  in  whidi  the  State,  or  the 
administrative  unit,  supplies  the  whole  of  the  fund;  and  the  '^ con- 
tributory" type,  in  which  the  fund  is  derived,  in  whole  or  in*  part, 
from  dues  or  assessments  paid  at  regular  intervals  by  the  bene- 
ficiaries themselves. 

In  practice  the  tendency,  more  and  more,  as  the  problem  is  given 
expert  study  and  practical  test^  is  in  the  directicm  of  developing  a 
system  which  shall  be  of  the  partially  '^  contributory "  type;  which 
shall  be  State  wide  in  application ;  which  shall  be  jointly  controlled 
by  the  public  and  the  participants;  and  which  shall  be  operated  on 
the  actuarial  reserve  basis,  the  rates  of  payment  into  the  fund  to  be 
scientifically  determined,  so  that  the  amount  paid  in  during  the  pe- 
riod of  service  will  be  sufficient,  with  the  interest  which  it  will  earn, 
to  cover  the  benefits  to  be  paid.  The  most  recent,  as  well  as  perhaps 
the  most  comprehensive  study  which  this  complicated  and  difficult 
subject  has  received,  has  just  come  from  the  press :  Principles  Gov- 
erning the  Betirement  of  Public  Employees,  by  Lewis  Meriam,  is- 
sued by  the  Institute  for  Government  Beeearch,  Washington,  D.  CL 
(1918). 

lOEBIAlC'S  STUDY  OV  THIS  FBOBLBIC. 

The  writer  holds  that  the  ideal  system  of  the  future  will"  provide 
benefits  for  superannuation;  for  permanent  disability  due  to  accident 
or  to  disease;  for  withdrawal  from  service,  whether  by  resignation 
or  dismissal;  for  death  in  active  service;  and  for  death  after  retire- 
ment, if  the  employee  on  retirement  desires  to  accept  such  provision 
as  an  optional  method  of  settlement.  He  suggests  that  compulsory 
superannuation  retirement  at  a  specified  age  rather  than  upon 
length  of  service  should  be  required,  though  a  provision  for  the 
retention  of  an  employee  on  account  of  imusual  merit  not  to  exceed 
five  years  may  be  desirable,  as  would  be  a  provision  permitting  re- 
tirement at  not  to  exceed  five  years  below  the  compulsory  age.  As  to 
benefits,  he  regarded  it  as  essential  that  the  precise  basis  for  de- 
termining the  amount  which  shall  be  paid  should  be  prescribed  by' 
law  and  not  be  left  to  the  discreticm  of  administrative  officers. 

Instead  of  making  the  superannuation  benefit  or  annuity  directly 
proportional  to  salary  he  would  have  it  consist  of:  (1)  A  certain 
fixed  sum  payable  to  all  alike;  and  (2)  an  amount  which  would  be 
practically  equivalent  to  a  definite  proportion  of  the  average  salary 
received  during  the  last  five  years  or  so  of  service,  the  two  taken 
together  making  up  the  total  allowance  which,  in  general,  should 
not  be  less  than  the  minimum  of  subsistence.  Disability  benefits,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  not  be  based,  he  believes,  solely  on  the  purchaa- 
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ing  power  of  accumulations  to  an  individual's  account,  a  procedure 
which  he  recommends  in  the  case  of  a  superannuation  benefit,  but 
should  be  provided  for  on  a  collective  insurance  basis  accomplished 
by  either  one  of  two  methods — (1)  through  having  each  employee 
insured  against  disability  for  a  certain  specified  sum  and  varying 


the  premium  according  to  the  cost  of  the  insurance  at  the  employee's 
age  of  entrance;  or  (2)  having  each  employee  pay  for  a  certain 
amount  of  disability  insurance  and  letting  the  purchasing  power  of 
this  premium  determine  the  amount  of  the  insurance  which  shall  be 
paid  over  in  the  event  of  disability. 
76482—18 i 
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Begarding  the  tMrd  class  of  benefits,  that  for  withdrawals,  the 
writer  holds  that  benefits  should  be  considered  as  part  of  compensa- 
tion for  service  rendered,  and  that  the  participating  onployee  holds, 
therefoi^,  an  equity  not  only  in  the  contributions  which  he  himself 
makes  to  the  retirement  fund  but  also  in  whatever  the  State  may 
contribute  in  his  behalf.  In  consequence,  upon  withdrawal  from 
whatever  cause,  the  beneficiary  should  be  entitled  to  the  whole 
amount  except  that  part  already  expended  in  giving  him  the  protec- 
tion he  has  already  had. 

In  the  event  of  death  in  active  service,  this  report  suggests,  the 
minimum  benefit  should  be  the  accumulations  to  the  individual's  ac- 
count, with  compound  interest,  whether  these  accumulations  have 
resulted  from  the  employee's  own  contributions  or  from  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  State  in  his  behalf.  As  to  death  after  retirement, 
the  suggestion  is  that  such  a  contingency  should  be  met  by  offering 
the  following  optional  modes  of  settlement,  the  choice  of  which  is 
to  be  made  at  the  time  of  retirement : 

1.  An  annuity  for  life,  with  no  payments  in  the  event  of  death,  a 
plan  suitable  for  one  without  dependents  or  whose  dependents  have 
been  adequately  provided  for. 

2.  For  the  one  with  a  wife  or  husband  only  to  consider,  a  last  sur- 
vivor annuity,  payable  as  long  as  either  shall  live. 

3.  For  a  person  with  dependent  children,  an  annuity  payable  to 
the  individual  until  death  and  then  to  the  family  until  the  youngest 
child  shall  have  reached  18  or  some  other  predetermined  ago. 

In  each  case,  the  amount  of  the  annuity  would  depend  on  the 
amount  standing  to  the  employee's  credit  on  retirement ;  this  sum  to 
buy  as  much  annuity  as  it  would  purchase  under  any  one  of  the  three 
classes. 

Perhaps  the  two  plans  which  most  nearly  embody  the  chief  feat- 
ures of  Meriam's  study  are  the  Pennsylvania  plan,  now  in  operation, 
and  the  one  proposed  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  essential 
features  of  each  follow : 

THB  FENNSTLYANIA  FLAN. 

According  to  this  plan  the  teachers  are  eligible  to  receive  the  fol- 
lowing benefits: 

L  A  superannuation  benefit. — ^This  comprises  an  annual  retirement  allow- 
ance beginning  at  the  age  of  62  and  continuing  throughout  life  of  one-elghtleth 
of  the  average  salary  of  the  last  10  years  of  service,  multiplied  by  the  total 
number  of  years  the  teacher  has  taught 

2.  A  disability  benefit, — This  is  an  annual  retirement  allowance  beginning 
upon  disablUty,  and  continuing  throughout  the  period  of  dlsabiUty,  applicable 
to  any  teacher  who  Is  disabled  after  10  years  of  service.  The  amount  of  the 
allowance  is  one-ninetieth  of  the  average  salary  of  the  last  10  years,  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  years  the  teacher  has  taught.    The  minimum  al- 
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lowance  in  every  case  is  90  per  c^it  of  the  average  salary  of  the  last  10  years, 
except  that  no  disability  allowance  is  to  exceed  eight-ninths  of  the  allowance 
which  would  haye  been  received  had  the  teacher  remained  to  obtain  the  sup- 
erannuation benefit 

8w  A  death,  resignation,  or  dismissal  benefit, — Upon  the  death,  resignation,  oi 
dismissal  of  any  teacher  the  total  contribution  of  the  individual,  together  with 
4  per  cent  compound  Interest,  is  returned  to  the  individual  or  to  his  estate. 

The  new  entrant  to  the  school  system  will  pay  for  these  priyileges 
such  percentage  of  his  or  her  salary  during  active  teaching  service 
as  is  computed  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  one-half  of  the  superannua- 
tion benefit.  The  present  teacher  will  pay  such  percentage  of  his  or 
her  salary  during  active  service  as  is  computed  to  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide one-half  of  that  part  of  the  superannuation  benefit  which  is  al- 
lowable because  of  future  service. 

The  following  tables  give  the  percentage  of  salary  required  as  a 
contribution  from  teachers  at  the  time  they  began  to  participate. 
This  percentage  is  computed  to  remain  constant  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  period  of  service- 

Rates  of  contrUmtion  by  teachers. 

[Tbese  rates  are  computed  on  an  actuarial  basis  and  are  lower  for  men  than  for  women  because  the  mor- 
tality among  men  annuitants  is  higher  than  among  women  annuitants,  resulting  in  a  smaller  number 
of  payments  to  men  and  consequently  in  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  ailowance.j 


Age. 

Percentage  of  salary 
required  of— 

Age. 

Percentage  Qf  salary 
required  of— 

Age. 

Peroentageof  salary 
required  of— 

Men. 

Women. 

lien. 

Women. 

Hen. 

Women. 

18 

3.33 
3.33 
3.33 
3.33 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
3.36 
3.36 
3.87 
8.38 
3.40 
a42 
3.44 
8.46 

8.60 
3.71 
3.74 
3.76 
8.78 
3.TB 
3  81 
3.83 
3.86 
3.88 
3.90 
3.03 
3.06 
4.00 
4.03 

83 

34 

36 

36 

37 

38 

38 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

46 

46 

47 

3.40 
8.61 
3.66 
3.68 
3.68 
3.66 
3.70 
3.74 
3.70 
3.84 
380 
3.06 
4.01 
4.07 
414 

407 
411 
416 
421 
427 
432 
438 
446 
462 
460 
467 
476 
483 
402 
&01 

48 

40 

50 

61 

62 

63 

54 

66 

66 

67 

68 

60 

60 

61 

420 
427 
434 
441 
440 
467 
464 
473 
481 
40O 
408 
5.06 
&16 
6.30 

&10 
6.20 
6.28 
6.40 

1» 

ao 

21 

22 

&60 
5.61 
6.72 
6.83 
&04 
6.07 
6.U 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

2» 

6.81 
6.42 
6l68 

80 

31 

sa 

THE  PLAN  VOB  THB  DI8TBICT  OF  POLXTMBIA. 

The  essential  provisions  of  this  plan  are  as  follows:     , 

1.  That  a  sufficient  amount  shaU  be  deducted  each  month  from  the  teacher's 
basic  salary,  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent,  to  provide,  on  retirement,  a  certain 
annuity. 

2.  That  the  deductions  are  to  be  invested  by  the  Treasury  in  bonds,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teachers,  and  a  board  of  investment  is  created  consisting  of 
Treasury  officials  and  two  teachers,  none  of  whom  draws  additional  salary  be- 
cause of  service  on  this  board. 

S.  That  at  the  age  6f  62  the  teacher  may  be  retired  at  her  own  option  or  at 
the  option  of  the  board  of  education.    At  the  age  of  70  she  shall  be  retired 
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wiless  the  board  for  some  particular  reaaon  thlnka  ber  aerrices  abould  be 
retained. 

4.  That  at  the  age  of  52  the  teacher^  If  disabled  moitaUy  or  physically,  may 
be  retired. 

5.  That  when  retired  the  teacher  shall  receive  each  month  until  her  death 
a  sum  made  up  of  two  different  accounts,  the  first  being  1  per  cent  of  the 
average  basic  salary  for  each  year  of  service,  and  the  second  $6  for  each  year 
of  service.  To  Illustrate :  A  teacher  retiring  at  62,  after  40  years  of  service,  hav- 
ing had  an  average  salary  of  |1,000  a  year,  would  receive  $10  multiplied  by 
40.  Then  she  would  get  $6  for  each  year  of  service,  which  would  be  6  times 
40— $240 — or  a  total  salary  of  |640  a  year.  Of  that  amount  03  per  cent  would 
be  contributed  by  the  teacher  herself  from  her  own  savings,  and  the  remaining 
37  per  cent  by  the  Government 

6.  That  there  shall  be  a  minimum  for  the  ages  of  02  and  70  of  $480,  and  for 
the  age  of  52  of  $420. 

7.  That  credit  may  be  given  for  service  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  not 
exceeding  10  years,  and  that  the  teacher  must  have  been  employed  continuously 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  since  52  years  of  age  and  for  10  years  continuously 
prior  to  retirement 

8.  That  if  the  teacher  leaves  the  service  before  the  age  of  02  or  before  retire- 
ment, she  shall  receive  her  savings,  with  interest,  In  one  lump  sum. 

9.  That  In  the  case  of  death  the  savings  shall  go  to  the  family  of  the  decedent 

10.  That  the  act  be  applicable  to  all  teachers  on  the  rolls  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  June,  1917. 

11.  That  continuance  In  the  service  after  the  passage  of  the  act  Is  declared 
to  be  consent  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 

12.  That  teachers  may  be  discharged  as  before. 

18.  That  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  be  set  aside  for  payments  up  to  June  90, 
1919,  and  $5,000  for  the  expenses  of  operating  the  system. 

14.  That  the  annuity  shall  be  exempt  from  attachment  or  execution  for  debt 
or  taxes. 

SXTMHABY. 

1.  The  movement,  providing  for  retirement  funds  for  teachers  is 
growing  very  rapidly,  for  it  is  recognized  that  the  welfare  of  the 
children  fully  justifies  such  provision. 

2.  The  type  which  is  coming  into  general  favor  is  one  having  the 
following  features:  A  fund  derived  in  part  from  the  beneficiaries 
and  in  part  from  the  State;  joint  control  by  the  State  and  by  the 
participants;  operations  placed  on  an  actuarial  reserve  basis,  the 
rates  of  payment  into  the  fund  to  be  scientifically  determined ;  bene- 
fits provided  for  superannuation,  permanent  disability,  withdrawal 
from  service,  death  in  active  service  or  after  retirement,  and  com- 
pulsory retirement  at  a  specified  age. 


IV— INSUFFICIENT  MAINTENANCE  LIMITS  THE 
ACTIVITIES  ATTEMPTED. 


1.   THE  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  OFFEBS  NO  KINDEBOARTEN  WORK. 

Though  the  kindergarten  is  the  youngest  member  of  our  educa- 
tional family,  its  active  growth  in  this  country  falling  well  within 
the  last  half  century,  yet  it  has  won  its  way  to  an  established  place 
in  our  school  system,  as  n  glance  at  the  record  of  the  growth  of  the 
movement  will  show.  The  first  kindergarten  in  this  country  to  be 
organized  in  connection  with  the  public-school  system,  was  estab- 
lished in  Boston  in  1870,  but  was  discontinued  after  a  few  years. 
For  20  years  the  movement  grew  very  slowly,  so  slowly,  in  fact,  that 
by  1890  it  had  secured  legal  recognition  in  but  a  half  dozen  States 
and  formal  adoption  in  no  more  than  5  or  6  of  the  larger  cities 
and  in  but  25  or  30  of  the  smaller.  Now,  however,  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  permissive  kindergarten  legislation  and,  as 
shown  by  the  1915-16  statistics  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, 1,228  cities  report  a  total  of  8,463  kindergartens  with  an 
aggregate  enrollment  of  434,022  children  and  employing  nearly 
9,000  teachers. 

BASIC  FBINCIFUBS  OT  THE  SUTVKBOABTEN. 

Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten,  conceived  the  true  educa- 
tional process  to  be  one  which  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  child's 
own  spontaneous  self -activity ;  for,  he  held,  the  impulses  which 
cause  humanity  to  aspire  to  progress  are  instinctive  and  will  be 
expressed  spontaneously  in  childhood  through  play  if  opportunity 
be  afforded.  He  believed,  therefore,  that  the  play  impulse,  so  char- 
acteristic of  young  children,  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
agency  in  education.  So  he  insisted  that  children  be  permitted  to 
play  with  the  same  freedom  that  they  would  exercise  if  at  home,  and 
yet,  withal,  that  this  play  be  conducted  under  the  eye  of  a  teacher 
who  should  be  wise  enough  to  organize  and  interpret  these  expres- 
sions of  the  child's  instincts  and  give  them  significance  without  in- 
hibiting the  exercise  of  his  spontaneity. 

The  various  play  activities  of  childhood,  Froebel  held,  fall  nat- 
urally into  two  groups :  That  in  which  the  qualities  of  a  social  char- 
acter, such  as  cooperation,  subordinating  individual  desire  to  the 
group  vnll,  and  the  ability  to  give  and  take,  are  developed ;  and  that 
in  which  the  child  gains  certain  necessary  sense  impressions  and 
perceptions.    To  the  first  of  these  belong  group  games,  such  as  games 
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of  skill  and  dramatic  games,  in  which  children  impersonate  such  social 
workers  as  the  farmer,  the  carpenter,  and  the  housewife.  Activities 
belonging  to  this  group  require  no  material  equipment.  To  the 
second  belong  the  activities  centering  about  the  playthings  or 
"  gifts  "  which  he  proposed  to  place  in  the  child's  hands  at  successive 
intervals  and  the  various  manual  "occupations"  which  were  de^ 
signed  by  him  to  keep  pace  with  the  child's  growth  and  interest 
By  means  'of  the  "  gifts,"  arranged  in  series,  and  the  activities  asso- 
ciated therewith,  the  child  is  to  be  made  conscious  of  the  simple  but 
fundamental  ideas  of  color,  of  form,  of  number,  of  dimension,  of 
weight,  of  sound,  and  of  direction  and  position.  Through  the  "  occu- 
pations "  which  he  outlined  opportunity  is.  provided,  he  holds,  for 
an  exercise  of  the  powers  of  perceiving,  observing,  thinking;  and 
for  the  gaining  of  certain  artistic  appreciations  through  construct- 
ing things  having  harmonious  and  pleasant  forms. 

The  kindergarten  practice  in  this  country  has  received  an  ex- 
tremely searching  examination  and  appraisal,  for  it  has  been  forced 
to  square  its  principles  and  methods  by  criteria  which  have  come 
into  our  present-day  thought  as  a  result  of  investigations  in  the  fields 
of  physiological  psychology  and  of  child-study  and  through  the 
contributions  made  to  the  discussion  by  the  Herbartians.  These  cri- 
teria have  profoundly  modified  kindergarten  theory  and  practice  as 
set  forth  by  Froebel  and  interpreted  by  his  followers,  but  the  Froe- 
belian  conceptions  that  education  is  a  process  of  development  rather 
than  one  of  instruction;  that  play  is  the  natural  means  of  develop- 
ment during  the  first  years;  that  the  child's  creative  activity  must* 
be  the  chief  factor  in  his  education;  and  that  his  present  interests 
and  needs  rather  than  the  demands  of  the  future  should  determine 
the  material  and  method  of  instruction  are  all  conceptions  which 
are  sanctioned  by  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  fields  of  modem 
educational  investigation  and  research.  In  consequence  of  this  crit- 
ical examination  kindergarten  practice  has  been  profoundly  modi- 
fied, but  the  fundamental  things  for  which  Froebel  stood,  and  upon 
which  kindergarten  activities  are  based,  are  more  generally  endorsed 
than  ever  before,  and  it  can  confidently  be  said  that  the  kinder- 
garten is  now  so  thoroughly  established  in  public  confidence  and  so 
strongly  grounded  in  accepted  theory  that  its  place  in  our  school 
syctem  will  never  ag..in  be  seriously  endangered. 

THB  IN7LX7ENCE  OF  THE  KINDBSBGABTBN  ON  FBIM ABT  EDUCATION. 

In  turn,  the  kindergarten  idea  is  having  a  reciprocal  influence  of 
far-reaching  character  on  the  aims  and  methods  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, especially  of  the  primary  grades.  Beautifying  the  schoolroom 
with  pictures  and  plants;  the  introduction  of  movable  desks  and 
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chairs  in  the  lower  grades;  the  substitution  of  songs  and  games  and 
dramatic  plays  for  the  formal  drills  and  the  rigid,  repressive  disci- 
pline; the  appeal  to  the  child's  fancy  through  story-telling;  the 
sympathetic  attention  to  the  child's  physical  needs;  the  use  of  out- 
of-door  excursions  and  work  with  garden  plats;  the  employment  of 
many  forms  of  handwork  in  the  schoolroom ;  and  the  growing  prac- 
tice of  having  the  long  vacation  come  during  the  inclement  winter 
months  instead-  of  during  the  summer,  an  arrangement  especially 
suited  to  little  children;  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  recognition 
in  the  grades  of  the  validity  of  the  principle  underlying  kinder- 
garten activities,  that  education  comes  by  way  of  the  child's  own 
self-activity. 

EFFECT  OF  KINDEBOABTEN  TBAININQ  ON  PBOMOTIOIV. 

While  the  kindergarten  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  content  of 
education  and  its  spirit  and  with  the  fullness  of  the  life  of  the  child, 
matters  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  statistical  evaluation,  never- 
theless studies  have  been  made  which  tend  to  show  that  the  child 
who  has  had  kindergarten  training  is  likely  to  make  more  rapid 
progress  through  the  grades  than  those  who  have  had  no  such  train- 
ing. A  study  made  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,*  for  example,  based  on  the 
records  of  925  children  who  had  had  kindergarten  instruction  and  738 
children  who  had  entered  school  without  such  training,  while  not 
conclusive,  suggests  that  the  first  group  had  fewer  who  were  retarded 
in  their  later  school  work.  Supt.  Harvey,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  found 
in  his  schools  that  60  per  cent  of  the  children  entering  school  under 
the  age  of  5  years  and  3  months,  without  kindergarten  training, 
failed  of  promotion  against  35  per  cent  of  those  who  had  had  kinder- 
garten training.  Of  those  entering  whose  ages  fell  between  5  years 
8  months  and  6  years,  89  per  cent  failed  who  had  had  no  kinder- 
garten training  against  16  per  cent  of  those  who  had  been  through  the 
kindergarten.  And  of  the  children  6  years  and  over,  the  failures  in 
the  two  groups  stood  at  .21  per  cent  and  10  per  cent,  respectively. 

A  more  recent  study  of  the  effect  of  the  kindergarten  in  lessening 
the  niunber  of  repeaters  is  that  by  a  committee  appointed  in  1915 
of  the  superintendents  and  school  boards  branch  of  the  Michigan 
State  Teachers'  Association,  reported  by  Berry.  The  report  shows 
that  this  question  of  the  influence  of  the  kindergarten  was  studied  in 
the  records  of  one  group  of  schools  in  the  Lower  Peninsula  region 
of  Michigan  which  consisted  of  94  towns  and  cities,  19  of  which  were 
without  the  kindergarten  and  75  having  this  form  of  organization. 

^Bradford,  Mary  D. :  The  Kindergarten  and  its  Relation  to  Retardation.  Nat.  Bduc. 
Abboc,   1812,  pp.   624-29. 
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The  facts  regarding  repetition,  as  disclosed  by  this  report,^  follow : 
Influence  of  the  kindergarten  an  repetition  in  MieMgan, 
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That  is,  in  the  19  towns  without  a  kindergarten  the  percentage 
of  repeaters,  all  grades  considered,  is  28.7  per  cent  greater  than  in 
the  75  towns  having  kindergartens;  while  in  the  first  grade  taken 
by  itself  the  table  shows  that  the  percentage  of  repeaters  in  the 
towns  having  no  kindergartens  exceeds  the  towns  having  the  kinder- 
garten by  69.5  per  cent 

The  foregoing  studies  are  significant,  for  they  indicate  that  the 
kindergarten  is  an  important  factor  in  reducing  repetition  in  suc- 
ceeding grades  and  especially  in  the  first  grades.  It  exercises  this 
influence,  doubtless,  both  directly  and  indirectly;  directly  in  the 
sense  that  such  training  tends  to  fit  a  child  for  quickly  ^^  finding 
himself"  in  the  usual  work  of  the  school;  and  then  indirectly  by 
keeping  children  out  of  the  first  grade  until  they  are  more  mature. 
Considerable  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  school  officials  in  many 
places  where  no  kindergarten  has  been  established  to  admit  chil- 
dren to  the  first  grade  before  they  have  reached  the  age  of  6.  A 
percentage  of  repetition,  therefore,  in  the  first  grade  in  such  schiools 
is  due  to  the  immaturity  of  such  children.  A  study  of  this 
factor  in  causing  repetition  has  never  been  made,  it  is  believed. 
However,  in  the  Michigan  study,  just  referred  to,  it  was  found,  for 
example,  that  in  the  19  towns  having  no  kindergarten  33  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment  of  the  first  grade  were  not  older  than  5  years 
when  they  entered  school,  whereas  among  the  75  cities  having  the 
kindergarten  this  percentage  was  reduced  to  7.8  per  cent. 

Another  study  of  significance,  but  along  a  different  line,  was  made 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools  in  1913.'  He  asked  49 
kindergarten  teachers  to  do  advanced  kindergarten  work  with  the 
children  of  60  classes  in  the  primary  grades  for  two  afternoons  a  week, 
continuing  for  a  year.  Great  freedom  was  permitted  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  program.  Advanced  "  gifts  " 
and  handwork  were  used  in  most  of  the  classes,  the  former  for  freo 
construction  and  for  number  work,  the  latter  for  hand  training  and 

>  Beny,  C.  6:  A  Stady  of  Betardatloii,  Aooelentlan,  BUminatioii,  and  BepetlUon  In  the  Pnblie 
tary  Schools  of  Two  Hnndied  and  Twrnxty-TtTe  Towne  and  Ctttee  of  M»«hig«n 

■Report  of  the  United  Statea  Commlsaloner  of  Bdacatlon,  JL914,  p.  849. 
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for  free  expression  of  experiences.  Games  were  played,  stories  were 
told,  and  many  excursions  were  taken  to  the  woods,  parks,  farms,  and 
beaches,  providing  rich  materials  for  conversation  and  for  expres- 
sion through  handwork.  At  the  close  of  the  year  60  primary- 
grade  teachers,  who  were  the  regular  teachers  of  the'  classes,  were 
asked  for  reports  and  frank  comments  on  the  experiment.  All  but 
one  reported  favorably,  while  many  spoke  of  the  results  in  terms  of 
enthusiasm. 

THB  SrrUATION  IW  COLUMBIA. 

In  Columbia  there  is  a  considerable  sentiment  favorable  to  the 
kindergarten,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  several  private  kinder- 
gartens have  been  established  in  the  city,  and  one  free  kindergarten 
supported  by  the  Sunshine  Society  of  the  King's  Daughters  and 
holding  its  sessions  in  a  spare  room  of  the  Blossom  Street  public 
school.  As  with  most  philanthropic  enterprises  which  depend  upon 
voluntary  contributions,  support  of  this  kindergarten  is  intermittiBnt, 
spasmodic,  and  inadequate.  At  the  time  this  room  was  visited  the 
teacher  had  not  been  paid  her  salary,  a  modest  sum  at  best,  for  sev- 
eral months.  Besides  carrying  on  her  regular  work  with  35  chil- 
dren without  assistance,  she  was  supplying  hot  luncheons  for  them 
as  well.  Despite  the  meagerness  of  her  equipment,  which  had  been 
donated  by  various  individuals,  good  work  was  being  done.  With  the 
vacant  rooms  now  to  be  found  at  several  of  the  schools,  it  would  be 
a  simple  and  relatively  easy  matter  to  take  over  this  work  already 
begun  and  extend  it  by  establishing  the  kindergarten  at  other  desir- 
able centers.  In  the  doing  of  this,  practical  questions  concerning 
organization  and  administration  will  arise.  To  meet  requests  for  in- 
formation as  to  current  practice  among  the  kindergartens  of  the 
country  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  a  sum- 
mary which  can  be  obtained  without  charge  upon  request^ 

SUMMABY. 

1.  The  kindergarten  has  secured  an  established  place  in  the 
American  public  school  system. 

2.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  true  educational  process  is  one 
founded  on  the  child's  spontaneous  self-activity.  This  conception, 
advanced  by  Froebel,  has  been  supported  and  reenf  orced  by  modern 
educational  theory. 

3.  The  kindergarten  training  helps  a  child  to  make  an  adjustment 
to  school  conditions,  keeps  children  out  of  the  primary  grades  until 
they  are  more  mature,  and  lessens  the  number  of  repeaters  in  the 
primary  grades. 

4.  There  is  already  considerable  sentiment  in  Columbia  favoral)le 
to  the  kindergarten,  in  response  to  which  a  private  class  has  been 

^United  state!  Boreaa  of  Bdncatlon,  Kindergarten  Bdncation  Circular,  1917»  No.  2. 
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organized  in  the  Blossom  Street  sdiooL  This  should  be  taken  over 
by  the  school  department  and  similar  classes  organised  in  other 
schools. 

2.  ONLY  A  BEGINNING   MADE  IN  PROVIDING  OPPOBTUNITr   FOR  THE 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD. 

The  contrast  between  the  "  old "  and  the  "  new  '*  education,  with 
their  resultant  types  of  schools,  is  not  more  marked  in  any  particular 
than  in  the  treatment  accorded  the  defective  and  exceptional  child. 
Formerly  all  children — ^normal,  abnormal,  subnormal,  physically  de- 
fective— ^were  dumped  together  into  the  same  hopper  and  ground 
through  the  educational  mill  just  as  though  they  possessed  identical 
needs  and  equal  abilities.  Indeed,  the  requirements  and  procedure 
of  these  schools  were  formulated  consciously  for  the  "average" 
child.  Newer  education,  however,  recognizes  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  "  average  ^  child,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  each  child  is 
an  individual  who  differs  from  every  other  in  capacity,  in  energy, 
in  enthusiasm,  in  needs,  in  physical  charicteristics,  in  personal  initia- 
tive, and,  indeed,  in  every  quality  which  enters  into  that  complex 

organism  which  we  call  the  child. 

J 

QOW  THE  NEEDS  OT  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDBEN  ABE  MET. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  has  resulted  in  the  devising  of  a 
number  of  plans  which  have  made  the  school  of  very  much  more 
worth  to  the  individual.  These  plans  fall  into  two  groups — one  in 
which  it  is  not  required  that  the  exceptional  children  of  a  given  class 
be  separated  from  their  fellows;  and  the  other,  one  which  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  segregation. 

Permitting  different  groups  to  progress  at  different  rates  through 
the  same  course  of  study  is  an  example  of  the  first  group  of  prac- 
tices to  secure  greater  flexibility.  So  also  is  the  plan  of  modifying 
the  course  of  study  in  the  interest  of  different  groups  of  individuals, 
whereby  pupils  are  exempted  from  taking  such  subjects  as  technical 
grammar,  advanced  arithmetic,  high-school  mathematics,  in  order 
that  special  talent  in  music  or  in  art  may  be  developed.  Again,  cer- 
tain schools,  without  segregating  pupils,  permit  some  who  have  dif- 
ficulty with  those  studies  requiring  considerable  abstract  thinking  to 
take  subjects  in  which  work  with  shop  tools  or  with  household 
equipment  predominates.  The  plan  of  individual  instruction  is  still 
another  method  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
without  obliging  him  to  be  separated  from  his  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  children  in  every  system 
who  diverge  so  far  from  the  normal  that  for  their  own  welfare  and 
for  the  welfare  of  those  with  whom  otherwise  they  would  be  asso- 
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ciated  segregation  into  special  groups  or  classes  has  been  foniid  to  be 
necessary.  Special  classes  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  feeble-minded, 
the  eduQEtble  epileptics,  the  tubercnlar,  the  non-English-speaking  for- 
eigners, the  markedly  over-age,  the  refractory  and  troubles(»ne,  the 
specially  gifted,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  unable  for  any  reason 
to  attend  the  day  school  session,  are  examples  of  plans  based  on  the 
idea  of  segregation  which  have  been  adopted  by  various  school  sys- 
tems in  the  effort  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  all. 

THS  FBOBLEM  IN  COLUMBIA. 

In  but  two  ways  has  Columbia  been  able  to  make  a  start  toward  in- 
troducing modifications  of  school  organization  and  of  school  pro- 
cedure in  the  interest  of  the  individual  child  of  exceptional  needs, 
namely,  through  the  vacation  school  and  through  the  evening  schools 
which  have  been  organized  at  two  points  for  mill  school  children  of 
elementary  grade.  So  far  as  other  exceptional  children  are  con- 
cerned, if  they  enter  school  at  all,  they  either  make  their  adjustment 
along  with  the  others  or  else  they  drop  out  of  school  altogether. 
There  are  to  be  found  in  the  system,  however,  a  number  who  are  per- 
sisting in  their  attendance  upon  the  grades  aud  yet  who,  because  of 
physical  or  mental  handicaps,  are  getting  very  little  from  the  schools, 
while  greatly  hindering  the  progress  of  others  in  their  classes.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  in  the  Columbia  schools  who,  in 
the  estimate  of  the  teaching  corps,  should  be  placed  in  separate 
classes  for  special  instruction. 
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Obviously  in  each  of  the  foregoing  divisions  of  exceptional  children 
there  are  too  few  to  justify  the  expense  of  establishing  si>ecial 
classes  for  each,  but  by  providing  three  classes  for  the  white  children, 
one  for  the  feeble-minded,  one  for  the  blind,  and  a  third  for  the  deaf, 
the  regular  classes  will  be  greatly  relieved,  and  much  can  be  done 
for  those  unfortunates  by  placing  them  in  small  divisions  to  them- 
selves in  the  charge  of  teachers  who  are  specially  trained  for  their 
work. 

There  is  another  division  of  pupils,  however,  who  are  perfectly 
normal,  but  who  deviate  from  established  standards  because  of  ill- 
ness, of  absence,  of  temperamental  traits,  of  transfer  from  other 
school  systems,  or  for  other  reasons,  but  who,  with  more  individual 
attention  than  the  regular  teacher  can  give,  could  easily  be  brought 
into  conformity  to  the  scholastic  requirements  of  their  own  or  of 
another  and  more  advanced  class.  For  such  as  these  the  device  of 
the  ungraded  class,  or  of  the  "  restoration  "  or  "  opportunity  "  class, 
as  it  is  called  in  places,  has  been  found  to  be  of  mudi  value.  To  be 
successful  the  ungraded  class  must  be  small,  not  larger  than  20  or  so; 
must  be  in  the  charge  of  a  teacher  of  exceptional  strength ;  and  must 
be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  individual  rather  than  of  class  recitation. 
To  this  class,  usually  one  in  each  of  the  larger  schools,  are  assigned 
those  who  need  special  help.  After  the  purpose  has  been  accom- 
plished for  which  the  pupil  was  assigned,  he  is  restored  to  his  own 
group  or  to  an  advanced  class,  if  he  has  been  working  with  promo- 
tion in  view,  and  his  place  given  to  another.  Such  a  class,  organized 
in  each  of  the  larger  schools  of  Columbia,  would  take  care  of  the 
"specially  gifted,"  the  "stammerers,"  and  the  unclassified  excep- 
tional children  among  the  whites  listed  in  the  foregoing  distribution. 

As  for  the  negroes,  provision  should  be  made  in  a  similar  way  for 
the  education  of  the  defectives  and  for  other  types  who  deviate  from 
the  normaL    However,  there  is  as  yet  so  much  to  be  done  in  the  way 
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of  providing  opportmuty  for  the  normal  ehildren  of  the  colored  race 
that  but  little  attrition  can  be  given  to  the  defectives,  however  much 
it  is  needed.  Clearly,  the  State  in  its  effort  to  secure  good  citizens 
must  provide  the  means  by  which  individuals  may  secure  the  needed 
training.  Furthermore,  when  the  State  requires  attendance  upon 
school  of  all  children  of  specified  ages,  it  is  peculiarly  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  State  to  provide  the  means  whereby  all  children,  ab- 
normal as  well  as  normal,  may  secure  an  education.  To  demand 
school  attendance  without  providing  the  opportunity  for  making 
such  attendance  profitable  is  quite  as  unreasonable  and  unprofitable 
for  the  negroes  as  for  the  whites. 

In  addition  to  continuing  and  extending  the  work  of  the  vacation 
and  of  the  evening  schools,  the  survey  committee  would  recommend 
that,  for  the  exceptional  children  of  the  department,  three  classes 
for  the  defectives  of  the  white  schools  be  established  and  that  the 
department  provide  transportation  for  all  who  can  not  afford  the 
car  fare  needed  to  reach  these  classes.  Furthermore,  it  reconmiends 
that  one  restoration  class  be  established  in  each  of  the  larger  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  adjustment  to  the  work  is  not  satis- 
factory. It  suggests,  further,  in  connection  with  the  vacation  school 
already  instituted,  that  the  movement  now  pn  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  whereby  the  vacation  school  is  expanded  into  one  unit  of  an 
all-the-year  school  be  investigrated. 

THE  ALL-YEAR  SCHOOL. 

Columbia  holds  a  vacation  school  during  the  summer  for  both 
high  sdiool  and  elementary  school  pupils,  attended  for  the  most  part 
by  those  who  have  failed  in  some  part  of  their  work  during  the 
year  and  who  are  trjdng  to  make  it  up.  The  school  is  in  session  for 
eight  weeks  and  for  three  hours  daily.  By  extending  the  period  to 
12  weeks  with  a  full  daily  session  and  making  it  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  organization,  many  advantages  will  accrue.  The  school 
plant  will  be  used  to  its  maximum;  pupils  who  now  require  11  years 
to  complete  the  entire  course  will  be  enabled  to  cover  it  in  9  years 
if  they  choose  to  attend  continuously;  pupils  who  do  not  wish  to 
attend  continuously  can  have  a  choice  as  to  when  to  take  their  long 
vacation;  it  provides  profitable  employment  for  many  pupils  who 
otherwise  would  be  running  the  streets  during  the  summer;  and  it 
affords  another  method  for  introducing  flexibility  into  our  school 
organization  in  the  interest  of  the  needs  of  individual  pupils,  for  it 
enables  a  child  to  proceed  through  the  school  course  at  any  one  of 
several  rates  of  speed. 

At  Eveleth,  Minn.,  when  this  plan  was  adopted,  the  year  was 
divided  into  four  terms,  each  consisting  of  three  school  months  of 
four  weeks  each.    The  contracts  with  teachers  were  changed  to  call 
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for  a  teaching  period  of  three  terms  each  year,  though  in  inBtanceB 
teachers  were  permitted  to  teach  for  the  four  terms  at  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  salaiy.  Children  were  required  to  attend  at 
least  three  terms  each  year,  though,  upon  securing  permission,  many 
were  allowed  to  attend  f6r  the  fuU  time. 

Deffenbaugh's  study  ^  of  what  is  being  done  in  this  direction 
shows  that  cities  where  this  plan  has  been  tried  report  that  it  is  re- 
ceived  by  children,  parents,  and  teachers  with  much  favor.  It  is 
proving  also  that,  instead  of  adding  to  the  expense  of  a  department, 
it  works  an  economy,  as  facts  which  are  adduced  show.  The  courses 
of  study,  too,  are  easily  reorganized  to  suit  this  form  of  organiza- 
tion. Furthermore,  there  is  abimdant  evidence  to  show  that,  con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  the  attendance  upon  school  for  48  weeks  in 
the  year  is  not  injurious  to  a  child's  health.  Indeed,  as  Deffenbaagfa 
points  out,  reports  on  this  point  from  physicians  and  nurses  go  to 
show  that  children  who  are  out  of  school  during  July  and  August 
come  back  in  September  in  poorer  physical  condition  than  those  who 
have  attended  school.  One  physician,  quoted  by  Deffenbaugh,  prob- 
ably states  the  situation  accurately,  when  he  says: 

If  the  chlldreQ  conld  go  to  the  conntry  and  live  a  normal  Ufe  with  plenty  of 
exerdse  I  would  ftivor  this,  to  keeping  them  in  school,  bat  since  conditloos  are 
such  that  none  of  the  chUdren  who  are  in  the  tenement  districts  can  go  to 
the  country,  the  best  place  for  them  for  four  or  five  hours  a  day  is  in  the 
schoolroom,  on  the  school  playgrounds^  and  in  the  school  shops  and  gym- 
nasiums. 

SXTMVABT. 

1.  There  are  now  enrolled  in  the  system  203  children  who  are  ex- 
ceptional in  the  sense  that  their  needs  are  such  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  special  classes  for  individual  instruction  by  teachers  defi- 
nitely trained  for  such  work. 

2.  To  meet  the  need  among  the  white  children,  three  special  classes 
should  be  organized;  one  for  the  feeble-minded,  one  for  the  blind, 
and  one  for  the  deaf.  Transp<«tation  for  those  living  at  a  distance 
and  who  can  not  afford  the  car  fare  required  should  be  provided. 

8.  A  ^^  restoration  "  or  ^^  opportunity  "  class  should  be  organized  in 
each  of  the  large  schools. 

4.  The  same  facilities  ghould  be  provided  for  the  negro  children 
as  soon  as  the  housing  needs  of  the  children  who  are  normal  have 
been  met. 

5.  The  evening  schools  should  be  continued  and  expanded  and  the 
vacation  school  should  be  extended  into  an  all-year  school. 

^  Deff enbangh,  W.  S.  Snmmer  SeBsioiiB  •£  City  Schools.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Bducatioii, 
Bulletin,  lOlTp  Mo.  46,  pp.  20-29. 
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J8.  KO  INSTRtrOnON  IN   AGBICULTCBB  GIVEN   AND   NO  WORK  OFFBRED  IN 
SGHOOL-SUPBRVISISD  HOME  GARDENS. 

▲GBICULTUIB  IN  THE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Ck)liuiibia  is  the  center  of  a  large  rural  area.  Its  location,  at  the 
southeastern  edge  of  Richland  County,  makes  it  the  business  center 
of  Lexington  County  and  of  large  sections  of  several  other  counties. 
The  following  table  shows  the  essential  facts  regarding  the  extent 
of  the  farming  industry  of  Bichland  and  Lexington  Countie& 

The  farming  induitry  In  Richland  and  LeofingUm  CovnUeB. 


EumsaadTBloe. 


Loodngtoo 
Comity. 


Number  offanns. 

Native  white  farmera 

7ore4K&-bani  ( wbite)  farmera 

Negro  and  other  noQ  white  Carmen 
Peroentasa  oUand  area  tai  farms.. . 
Percentage  of  land  area  improved. 

Average  acrea  per  farm 

Average  acres,  improved,  per  farm 

Vahie  of  all  farm  property. 

Average  value  per  farm 

Vakhie  of  the  land  per  acre 


4,480 

8,133 

6 

3ft.l 

100.7 

8&4 

110,744,408 

«2,385 


OWNERSHIP  AND  TBNANOT  OF  FABMS. 

In  Sichland  County  less  than  one-half  of  the  farm  land  is  im- 
proved, and  the  production  per  acre  is  low.  This  low  production 
is  due  to  the  one-orop  system  and  to  the  large  number  of  tenants  who 
operate  the  farms.  Near  Columbia  the  number  of  farms  operated 
under  the  tenant  system  is  larger  than  in  the  more  remote  counties, 
due  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  farm  owners  live  in  town.  Of 
the  2,748  farms  in  Sichland  County,  l,fl26  are  operated  by  tenants, 
1,549  of  whom  are  negroes.  In  the  farming  section  of  the  county 
there  are  two  negro  farmers  to  every  white  farmer. 

A  summary  of  the  facts  concerning  the  ownership  and  tenancy  of 
farms  in  Sichland  and  Lexington  Counties  follows: 

Oicnership  and  tenancy  of  farms. 


LexInKon 
County. 


Farms  operated  by  owners 

Peroentaee 

Native  white 

Forei0D*b<Kii  white. 

Negro  and  other  non  white. 
Farms  operated  by  tenants 

By  share  tenants. 

By  share-cash  tenants. 

By  cash  tenants.: 

Tenarenotspedfled 

Color  and  nativity  of  tenants: 

NatTveniiite 

Foreisn-bom  white.. 

Negro  and  other  non  frtiite. 
Farms  operated  by  manager. .. . 


230 
1,979 
1,060 

a 


0 
1,121 
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With  the  large  number  of  farms  shown  in  the  forgoing  table  oper- 
ated by  tenants,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  best  agricultural 
methods  will  be  followed.  Cotton  and  com  are  the  principal  crops, 
and  on  the  tenant  farms  the  same  crops  are  often  replanted  on  the 
same  land  year  after  year  without  respect  to  the  reduction  in  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  When  the  soil  gets  too  poor,  the  tenant  can 
move. 

VOCATIONAL  FOSSISnJTIES  OF  AQBICOLTtTBAI.  TBACHIRG. 

The  growth  and  wealth  of  the  city  and  county  are  interdependent. 
To  promote  growth  and  increase  wealth,  an  improvement  in  agricul- 
tural knowledge  is  necessary.  Even  in  the  city  agricultural  instruc- 
tion is  needed.  Many  of  the  city  men  now  own  farms  that  their  sons 
will  be  required  to  operate  or  of  which  they  must  direct  the  operation. 
To  the  large  number  of  boys  leaving  school,  agriculture  offers  the 
most  promising  field  ot  vocational  employment.  To  be  able  to  in- 
crease the  agricultural  wealth  of  this  section,  these  boys  must, 
however,  receive  practical  agricultural  training.  The  keynote  to 
agricultural  instruction  centers  in  the  high  school.  At  the  present 
time  the  Columbia  high  school  does  not  offer  any  courses  in  agri- 
culture. The  only  related  subjects  now  taught  are  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology,  which  are  elected  by  only  a  few  students  and  are  taught 
in  an  academic  way. 

The  vocational  possibilities  of  agriculture  are  so  great  in  the  region 
about  Columbia  that  strong  courses  in  agriculture  should  be  organ- 
ized at  once.  The  organization  of  successful  school-directed  home 
gardening  in  the  grades  should  depend  for  its  direction  and  super- 
vision on  the  high-school  agricultural  department 

WHAT  THE  COUBSE  IN  AGBICtTLTUBE  SHOULD  BB. 

1.  Agriculture  as  a  vocational  subject  should  be  given  a  prominent 
place  in  the  high-school  course  of  study.  The  subject  should  form 
the  center  of  a  course  rather  than  be  an  elective  in  many  ooui*8es. 

2.  The  agricultural  instructor  should  be  employed  for  12  months 
each  year. 

3.  The  full  time  of  the  agricultural  instructor  should  be  given  to 
his  subject,  and  he  should  not  be  burdened  with  other  duties  or 
routine. 

4.  The  course  should  be  so  arranged  that  by  combining  the  students 
graduating  in  odd  years  in  a  single  class  and  the  even-year  pupils 
in  another  class,  one  instructor  can  direct  the  project  work  and 
study  of  each  of  his  pupils  during  a  full  half  of  t^e  school  time 
through  a  four-year  course.  The  following  are  recommended: 
Kitchen  garden,  first  year;  small  animals,  second  year;  farm  animals 
and  farm  crops,  third  year;  and  fruit  growing  and  market  gardening 
fourth  year — ^moving  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  forms,  a 
logical  method  of  approach  to  the  subject 
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5.  All  high-grade  studetits  taking  agricultural  courses  should  be 
required  to  conduct  home  projects,  and  credits  should  be  withheld 
until  the  projects  have  been  completed  and  approved  by  the  high- 
school  instructor. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  in  the  Columbia  high-school  agricultural 
department  the  students  give  half  time  to  the  study  of  agriculture 
vocationally  and  half  to  the  study  of  cultural  subjects.  The  division 
of  time  recommended  in  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  Bul- 
letin 1916,  No.  23,  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

SCHOOIrDISECTXD  HOICK  GABDENING  IN  THE  XJFFER  OBADE8  OF  THE  ELEICENTABT 

SCHOOL. 

Of  852  boys  reporting  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
grades  of  the  white  grammar  schools,  566  or  66  per  cent  had  no  money- 
earning  employment  after  school  hours  or  on  Saturday.  During  the 
vacation  last  summer,  546,  or  64  per  cent  of  all  white  boys  reporting, 
were  not  employed  outside  the  home  in  money-earning  occupations. 
For  work  after  school  hours  and  on  Saturday  the  average  earnings 
of  the  children  were  $2.70  per  week.  The  average  earnings  for  the 
last  summer  vacation  were  $4.34  per  week.  Of  the  852  boys,  601  state 
that  they  have  some  home  duties,  but  in  most  cases  these  duties 
are  irregular  and  of  small  economic  value  to  the  home.  The  average 
number  of  hours  per  week  that  the  boys  are  employed  in  home  work 
is  only  five.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  boys  receive  some  pay  for 
their  home  work. 

Of  the  873  grammar-school  girls,  841,  or  96  per  cent,  report  that 
they  have  no  money-earning  work  outside  the  home  during  the  out- 
of -school  hours,  and  848  of  them,  or  97  per  cent,  were  not  employed 
during  the  last  summer  vacation.  Of  the  small  number  who  were 
employed,  the  average  earnings  were,  after  school  and  Saturday, 
$1.85  per  week  and  $3.59  per  week  during  vacation.  Of  these  girls, 
519  claim  some  duties  in  the  home,  but  the  average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  week  is  only  four. 

The  following  table  shows  the  important  facts  regarding  the 
occupations  and  employment  of  children  of  the  white  elementary 
schools  belonging  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades. 

Work  of  white  children  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades. 


Children. 


BoySt 


Girls. 


AfUr  school  nni  on  Saturdayt. 

Nmnber  reporting 

Number  employed 

Number  not  employed 

Percentage  not  employed 

▲vemge  earnings  per  week  of  those  employed 

76482—18 6 


862 

873 

286 

32 

666 

811 

66 

96 

L70 

$L85 
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Work  of  white  chdldren  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades — Ck>ntd. 


Children. 


Vaeatfon  emploifment. 

iSruiniber  reporting. :. 1 

Numb<)r  employealast  smnxner 

Number  not  employed 

Per  cent  not  employed .., 

Average  eaniings  per  ireek  of  thaw  employed 

Home  voft. 

ATeragenomber  of  hours  per  week  that  children  are  employed  in  home  duties 
Number  who  have  home  duties 


Oirk. 


87S 
25 
MS 

t».9 


I 

sa 


EMPLOTMBNT  OT   NEQBO   CLEMlfcNTABT   SCHOOL  FUPlLB. 

Of  the  225  boys  reporting  from  the  two  colored  grammar  schools, 
97  do  not  have  money-earning  occupations  outside  the  home  after 
school  and  on  Saturday,  and  68  were  not  employed  last  summer. 
The  average  earnings  of  these  colored  boys  were  $2.29  per  week  after 
school  and  on  Saturday  and  $2.89  during  vacation.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  of  the  boys  have  home  duties  which  occupy  their  time  on  an 
average  of  eight  hours  per  week.  Twenty-seven  boys  receive  pay 
for  home  work. 

Of  514  girls  reporting  from  the  four  upper  grades  of  the  colored 
school,  217  do  not  have  money-earning  work  outside  the  home  after 
school  or  on  Saturday,  and  401  were  not  employed  last  summer 
vacation.  The  girls  who  were  employed  earned  $1.46  per  week  for 
work  while  school  was  in  session  and  $2.17  per  week  in  vacation. 
Of  the  girls,  399  have  11  hours  of  home  work  per  week  and  135 
receive  some  money  for  this  home  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  important  facts  regarding  the  occu- 
pations and  employment  of  children  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  grades  of  the  negro  schools. 

Work  of  negro  children  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades. 


Children. 


Boya. 


Girls. 


AfUr  school  and  on  Saturdapt. 

Number  reporting. 

Number  employed , 

Number  not  empl  oyed 

Per  cent  not  employed , 

Average  earnings  per  week  of  those  employed 

Vocation  tmplopment. 

Number  reporting 

Number  employed 

Number  not  employed , 

Per  cent  not  employed 

Average  earnings  per  week  of  those  employed 

Home  work. 

Average  number  of  hours  per  week  that  children  are  employed  in  home  duties 
Niunber  who  have  home  duties 


225 

514 

125 

97 

vr 

417 

43 

81 

1129 

ti.4e 

225 

514 

167 

lis 

68 

401 

30 

78 

1189 

C.17 

8 

11 

170 

399 
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SXJMMABY   OF  BOTH   S^CES. 

Of  the  total  number,  2,464,  reporting  from  all  schools,  both  white 
and  colored,  543,  or  22  per  cent,  were  employed  after  school  and  on 
Saturday,  and  601,  or  24  per  cent,  were  employed  during  the  last 
summer  vacation. 

In  the  white  schools  the  boys  were  employed  in  home  duties  5 
hours  per  week  and  the  girls  4.  In  most  cases  these  home  duties  are 
indefinite  and  do  not  require  any  regular  amount  of  time.  The  col- 
ored boys  are  engaged  in  home  work  for  8  hours  per  week  and  the 
girls  11. 

AVAILABILITY    AND    ADAPTABILIXr    OF    LAND    FOB    GABDENINO. 

Of  the  1,728  children  reporting  from  the  white  schools,  27  live  in 
apartments,  tenements,  or  flats  where  the  back-yard  space  must  be 
used  by  two  or  more  families.  The  teachers  of  the  upper  grades  of 
the  six  white  schools  report  that  450  children  have  at  least  400  square 
feet  available  for  gardening,  189  have  800  square  feet,  and  197  have 
2,500  square  feet;  836  thus  have  400  square  feet  or  more  in  their  own 
back  yard  that  could  be  used  for  gardening.  In  practically  all 
schools  districts,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Waverley  and 
Blossom  Street  districts,  there  is  enough  land  for  every  child  to 
have  a  plat  of  400  square  feet  or  more,  either  in  the  home  back  yard 
or  on  vacant  lots.  There  are  large  vacant  tracts  of  land  near  the 
Waverley  School,  and  the  majority  of  the  children-  attending  the 
Blossom  Street  School  come  from  parts  of  the  city  not  as  congested 
as  that  near  the  school  building.  The  Shandon  School  district  is 
ideal  for  the  carrying  out  of  school-directed  home  gardening,  as  the 
home  lots  are  large  and  there  is  a  large  amount  of  vacant  land.  The 
Taylor,  McMaster,  and  Logan  Schools  are  in  the  older  sections  of 
the  city,  where  the  vacant  land  has  been  largely  built  upon.  The 
house  lots  in  the  Taylor  and  McMaster  districts  are  large,  and  in  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  homes  there  is  enough  back-yard  space  for  the 
production  of  vegetables  for  the  family.  The  planting  of  many 
shade  trees  has  rendered  some  of  these  yards  unfit  for  gardening, 
and  in  others  much  of  the  space  has  been  used  for  the  planting  of 
**  old-fashioned  gardens  "  of  flowers  and  flowering  shrubbery.  In  the 
Logan  School  district  the  lots  are  smaller  and  there  are  fewer  vacant 
areas.  To  the  west  and  north  of  this  district  there  are  open  farming 
districts  that  are  within  walking  distance. 

The  soil  in  Columbia  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  ideal  for  gardening. 
The  ridge  on  which  a  large  part  of  the  city  is  located  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  famous  Dutch  Fork  truck  crop  section  to  the  north  of  the 
city,  and  a  smaller  commercial  vegetable-growing  district  is  located 
on  the  same  ridge  to  the  south. 
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THS  SOIL  8T7BVET  OF  BICHULND  OOUATf. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  a  "  Soil  Survey  of  Bichland  County,"  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  soil : 

The  Orangeburg  sandy  loam  is  not  widely  distribated,  being  largely  confined 
to  a  belt  extending  from  a  point  near  Ck>lumbla  almost  to  the  Wateree  River. 
The  city  of  Ck)lumbia  and  a  number  of  its  suburbs  are  situated  largely  on 
this  type.  Two  areas  occur  In  the  Sandhill  region.  This  type  is  most  closely 
associated  with  the  Marlboro  sandy  loam. 

The  surface  over  the  greater  part  of  the  type  ranges  from  nearly  level  to 
gently  roUing.  A  few  fairly  steep  slopes  occur,  but  none  of  the  land  Is  too 
steep  or  rough  for  the  use  of  improved  farm  machinery.  AU  the  type  is  well 
drained,  but  erosion  is  active  in  only  a  few  places. 

Its  high-productive  capacity  makes  this  a  relatively  important  type.  Prac- 
tically all  of  it  is  in  cultivation,  except  the  areas  occupied  by  the  city  of 
Columbia  and  its  suburba  The  type  has  only  a  moderate  content  of  organic 
matter,  but  its  power  to  hold  moisture  is  comparatively  good,  and  it  is  easily 
tilled.  It  responds  readily  under  good  farming  methods,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
general  farming  soils  in  the  State,  being  especially  adapted  to  cotton. 

Cotton  is  the  leading  product  and  the  money  crop.  Oom  follows  closely  in 
acreage,  with  oats  and  cowpeas  next  in  importance,  the  former  usuaUy  being 
cut  for  foliage.  The  type  is  not  used  for  trucking  to  any  considerable  extent 
Peaches  are  grown  on  a  small  scale  for  home  use.  Cotton  ordinarily  yields 
from  one-half  to  one  bale  per  acre,  but  as  much  as  one  and  one-half  bales  per 
acre  has  been  produced  by  a  few  farmers.  Ck)m  under  good  management  yields 
from  25  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  but  the  average  return  is  between  15  and  20 
busbela  Oats  yield  from  20  to  35  bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  of  cowpea  hay 
ranges  from  1  to  2  tons  per  acre. 

The  farming  methods  and  fertilizer  practices  on  this  soil  differ  little  from 
those  on  the  Norfolk  sandy  loam.  No  cover  crops  are  grown,  and  green-manure 
crops  are  grown  by  only  a  f^w  farmers.  Ck>wpeas  are  quite  commonly  grown 
in  cornfields  and  after  oats,  but  the  seed  is  gathered  and  the  vines  are  either 
pastured  or  cut  for  hay ;  so  that  the  full  benefit  of  a  green-manure  crop  is  not 
obtained.  No  other  legumes  are  grown.  In  cotton  and  oom  growing  little  or 
no  care  is  used  in  the  selection  of  seed.  The  only  change  In  crops  is  from 
cotton  or  corn,  with  cowpeas  or  oats  occasionally  intervening.  Most  of  the 
steeper  slopes  are  terraced,  but  in  some  places  the  terracing  has  been  poorly 
done.    A  large  part  of  the  type  is  farmed  by  tenants. 

The  sale  value  of  farm  land  of  this  type  ranges  from  $50  to  $100  an  acre, 
except  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  Ck>lumbia,  where  it  is  held  at  a  much 
higher  price. 

The  subsoil  structure  of  this  type  is  such  that  there  is  considerable  run-off, 
unless  the  surface  is  nearly  level.  All  slopes  subject  to  erosion  should  be 
farmed  under  the  contour  system.  If  this  is  not  effective  in  checking  erosion* 
terraces  should  be  constructed  at  frequent  intervals.  Slopes  too  steep  to 
protect  by  terracing  should  be  used  for  permanent  pasture  or  reforested.  A  good 
means  of  protecting  the  surface  is  the  growing  of  winter  cover  crops,  such  as 
winter  grains,  cowpeas,  and  vetch.  The  vegetation  not  only  serves  to  protect 
the  surface  from  erosion  but  contributes  to  the  organic-matter  content  when 
plowed  under  in  the  eqpring.  The  use  of  lime  would  be  beneficial  in  connec- 
tion with  green  manuring.  Deeper  and  better  plowing  and  frequent  shallow 
cultivation  of  crops  would  make  the  soil  more  retentive  of  moisture.     The 
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adoption  of  systematic  crop  rotations  on  this  soil  is  advisable,  and  a  greater 
diversity  of  crops  should  be  grown,  so  that  cotton  would  be  a  surplus  product 
and  other  crops  be  grown  extensively  enough  to  supply  the  home  and  farm 
]ieed&  Fruits,  especially  peaches,  could  well  be  grown  commercially.  Peach 
orcharding  is  successfully  engaged  in  on  this  type  elsewhere  In  this  State  and 
In  <3eorgia. 

The  climatic  conditions  in  Columbia  are  such  that  practical  vege- 
table gardening  can  be  carried  on  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  rainfall  is  generally  well  distributed  throughout  the  year  and 
by  careful  cultivation  can,  in  most  years,  be  conserved  for  the  pro- 
duction of  aU  crops  without  resorting  to  artificial  watering.  The 
city  water  is  sold  on  a  relatively  high  meter  rate,  which  makes  the. 
use  of  city  water  in  the  vegetable  garden  expensive. 

PEBSSNT  AGBZCITLTXTBAI.  INTEBE8T8  07  THB  HOIO. 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  instruction  in  the  scientific  care 
of  gardens  and  of  small  animals  of  economic  importance,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  learn  in  what  percentage  of  the  homes,  gardens  are  made, 
and  in  what  percentage  animals  of  economic  importance  are  kept. 
From  a  report  of  1,728  pupils  it  has  been  found  that  in  812  white 
homes  some  kind  of  garden  is  made,  and  459  children  claim  to  have 
gardens  of  their  own  or  are  helping  with  the  family  garden.  Many 
of  the  gardens  are  small  and  some  of  the  children  have  reported  lawn 
flower  plats  as  gardens.  The  production  is  much  less  than  should 
be  the  case  if  the  gardening  were  done  scientifically  throughout  the 
year.  Poultry  is  kept  at  302  homes,  pigeons  at  138,  and  rabbits  at  61. 
In  visiting  the  back  yards  it  was  found  that  the  people  need  many 
lessons  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  animals  and  especially  on  the 
keeping  of  animals  in  a  sanitary  condition.  The  pigeons  and  rabbits 
were  in  most  cases  kept  as  pets. 

Of  the  739  colored  children  reporting,  388  state  that  there  is  a 
garden  in  their  home,  and  188  children  claim  some  share  in  the 
garden  work.  Poultry  is  kept  at  268  homes,  pigeons  at  66,  and  rab- 
bits at  10.  The  necessity  for  instruction  in  the  care  of  these  animals 
is  greater  than  in  the  white  homes,  as  the  yards  are  smaller  and 
less  sanitary. 

RELATION    OF    IDLENESS    AND    NONCOMPULSOBY    SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE    TO    JUVENILE 

OFFENSES. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  as  complete  statistics  of  petty  offenses  and 
juvenile  play  activities  that  bring  children  into  court  as  has  been  the 
case  in  other  cities  where  surveys  were  made.  Juvenile  cases  in 
Columbia  are  brought  before  the  judge  who  hears  adult  cases.  A 
definite  record  of  juvenile  cases  was  available  only  for  the  year  1917. 
During  that  year  529  cases  of  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  17 
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It  is  thought  that  the  results  are  typical  of  what  may  be  found  on 
mny  school  day. 

Intemews  with  90  of  the  children  brought  out  the  fact  that  28 
were  enrolled  in  school;  54  were  not  enrolled;  and  the  remaining  8 
made  no  statement  on  this  point. 

The  reasons  given  for  their  nonattendance  at  school  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sickness  and  Tacclnation 18 

V^orking  and  helping  at  home . 18 

Poverty,  no  clothes,  no  books 13 

Family  moved  or  moving IS 

Don't  want  to  go 8 

Parents  indifferent ' 7 

Truancy - 6 

Refosed  to  answer 4 

BxpeUed 3 

As  to  the  ages  of  these  children,  the  following  shows  the  distribu- 
tion : 


Number. 


12 


10 


10 


13 


12 


13 


15 


16 


Of  the  28  children  who  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  but  who  were 
on  the  streets,  the  following  shows  the  distribution  by  age  and  by  sex : 


Aees 

6 

7 
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11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 
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2 
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0 
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1 
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4 

0 

2 

Oirls 

0 

Total 

0 

4 

I 

3 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

4 
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From  this  investigation  it  would  seem  that  about  one-third  of  the 
children  of  school  age  who  are  out  of  school  are  enrolled  in  school, 
but  not  attending  regularly.  In  certain  parts  of  the  city,  especially 
the  western  part,  there  are  certain  localities  where  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  children  of  school  age  who  are  not  at- 
tending school. 

As  shown  by  the  lack  of  clothing,  books,  and  the  employment  of 
children,  poverty  is  an  important  factor  in  causing  this  irregularity 
of  attendance  as  well  as  the  failure  to  enroll  in  the  schools.  Never- 
theless, this  can  be  overcome  in  large  measure  through  cooperation 
with  the  Associated  Charities,  and  through  the  help  of  benevolent 
individuals.  Though,  without  doubt,  poverty  is  responsible  for 
much  of  it,  the  chief  factor  in  producing  this  situation  is  the  indif- 
ference of  parents.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  the  devising  of  some  way. 
of  overcoming  this  failure  of  many  parents  to  recognize  the  value  of 
education  to  their  children. 
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The  need  of  an  energetic  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  is  clear.  With  an  efficient  attendance  officer  who  foUowed 
up  every  case  of  nonattendance  promptly,  this  situation  would  socm 
be  rectified. 

P1X8BRT  TBAiirmo  aud  possiBiixms  lOB  rurOBK  t&aihing  or  thk  cmr  trachxbs 

HI   HOMK  GASDBNma 

The  principal  of  one  white  school  reports  that  one  teacher  in  his 
school  is  qualified  to  direct  garden  work  and  another  reports  that 
one  teacher  is  partly  prepared  for  this  work.  In  the  colored  sdiools, 
one  teacher  in  the  Booker  T.  Washington  School  is  training  to  direct 
the  home  gardening  of  children,  but  the  Howard  School  does  not 
have  a  teacher  qualified  to  engage  in  the  work. 

At  the  present  time  practical  courses  in  gardening  are  not  given  in 
any  school  in  Columbia.  The  University  of  South  Carolina  offers 
several  courses  in  agriculture.  Teachers  who  wish  to  get  special 
training  for  this  work  could  do  so  in  summer  sdiools;  however, 
teachers  with  native  ability  would  gain  as  much  by  enlisting  the  chil- 
dren in  school  into  home-gardening  classes  and  studying  books  and 
bulletins  on  the  subject. 

In  organizing  a  high-school  course  in  agriculture,  as  outlined  in 
the  first  section  of  this  report,  the  high-school  teacher  of  agriculture 
should  become  supervisor  of  the  home-garden  work  of  the  grade 
children  and  should  train  garden  teachers  for  each  school. 

Based  on  the  number  of  children  reporting  from  the  upper  grades 
of  the  grammar  school,  the  following  number  of  teachers  would  be 
required  to  direct  the  home  gardening  of  the  pupils:  Blossom  Street 
School,  1;  Logan  School,  3;  McMaster  School,  3;  Taylor  School,  2; 
Shandon,  2;  Waverley,  1 — ^twelve  in  alL  This  does  not  mean  that 
12  extra  teachers  should  be  employed,  but  rather  that  12  of  the  regu- 
lar teachers  should  be  paid  an  extra  salary  for  work  after  school  and 
Saturday  and  during  the  summer  vacation.  On  the  basis  of  salaries 
paid  teachers  in  other  cities  for  this  work,  the  teachers  should  receive 
an  extra  salary  of  $10  per  month  for  working  after  school  and  on 
Saturday  for  the  nine  school  months,  and  $50  per  month  fot  the 
three  vacation  months,  or  a  cost  of  $2.40  per  teacher,  requiring  $2,880 
for  the  12  teachers. 

In  the  colored  schools  3  garden  teachers  would  be  required  in  the 
Booker  Washington  School  and  4  in  the  Howard  School,  which,  on 
the  same  time  and  salary  basis,  would  cost  the  school  department 
$1,685. 

By  this  plan  19  garden  teachers  would  be  employed  to  direct  the 
productive  occupation  of  the  2,464  pupils,  or  130  pupils  per  teacher, 
during  the  out-of -school  time. 
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The  total  cost  to  the  city  would  be  $4,565,  from  which  investment 
$24,640  would  be  returned  if  each  child  netted  only  $10  for  his 
year's  work.    Four  or  five  times  this  amount  should  be  produced. 

BCHOOD-DDKBCTED  HOME  GABOENINO  AS  ▲  PAST  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CUBBICULITM. 

In  the  foregoing  sections  of  this  report  it  has  been  shown  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  Columbia  school  children  do  not  have  definite 
occupation  during  the  hours  that  they  are  out  of  school;  that  at 
least  half  of  the  daylight  hours  and  half  of  the  days  of  the  year  are 
spent  out  of  school ;  that  gardening  and  other  agricultural  activities 
of  the  city  homes  could  be  increased  in  money  return  by  education ; 
that  there  is  enough  vacant  land  in  back  yards  and  vacant  lots  to 
furnish  a  garden  for  practically  all  school  children ;  that  the  soil  is 
ideal  for  gardening  and  that  the  climatic  condition  is  very  favorable 
for  year-round  gardening;  that  a  large  number  of  boys  commit 
juvenile-court  offenses,  which  seems  to  have  a  direct  relation  to  the 
large  amount  of  time  that  the  children  are  idle ;  that  a  large  number 
of  children  do  not  attend  school,  and  that  of  those  who  are  enrolled 
the  attendance  is  not  regular,  which  facts  may  be  partly  attributable 
to  the  academic  nature  of  all  of  the  school  work  and  the  lack  of 
manual  work  that  appeals  to  the  child  and  helps  hold  him  in  school ; 
that  only  three  teachers  are  now  trained  to  direct  garden  work,  but 
that  a  sufficient  number  could  be  trained  in  the  high-school  agricul- 
tural department  to  accomplish  the  work  in  all  the  schools;  and  that 
gardening  as  a  part  of  school  work  would  cost  the  city  $4,565,  from 
which  investment  more  than  $100,000  of  wealth  should  be  produced, 
not  to  mention  the  educational  value  which  would  accrue  from  the 
work. 

THE  BEGBEATIONAI.  ACTIVITnBS. 

The  playground  and  recreation  activities  in  the  city  are  now  or- 
ganized as  a  department  of  municipal  recreation  without  official 
connection  with  the  schools.  The  supervisor  of  playgrounds  directs 
organized  games  at  the  schools  during  the  recess  and  noon-hour 
periods,  and  in  the  summer  the  playground  teachers  use  the  school 
grounds  as  play  centers.  In  the  main  the  cooperation  between  the 
school  and  playground  department  is  working  out  harmoniously, 
but  because  the  playground  work  is  not  considered  a  school  activity 
the  toilets  and  basement  rooms  for  dressing  rooms  and  storage  are 
not  open  to  the  playground  teachers  and  children.  The  supervisor 
as  an  official  of  the  school  department  would,  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  become  a  part  of  the  teaching  staff 
and  could  have  direct  access  to  the  children  at  all  times  and  freedom 
in  the  use  of  buildings  and  equipment.  The  supervisor  of  play- 
grounds should  then  have  charge  of  organized  games  at  recesses, 
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train  the  pablic-school  teachers  to  conduct  calisthenic  relaxing  ex- 
ercises between  class  periods,  utilize  school  grounds  for  the  play  of 
children  and  adults,  and  use  the  school  buildings  as  community  cen- 
ters. As  a  part  of  the  school  system  the  recreational  department 
should  be  most  effective  and  eventually  would  be  more-  economical 
to  the  city. 

In  his  report  f<^  the  school  year  191&-17  the  sup«rintend«[it  of  - 
schools  recommended  that  the  school  board  employ  a  director  of 
physical  culture  and  athletics,  both  in  the  school  and  on  the  play- 
ground and  also  that  a  larger  use  of  school  buildings  as  community 
centers  be  made.  To  establish  such  departments  in  the  schools  and 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  department  of  municipal  recreation 
would  mean  a  double  cost  to  the  city  and  an  overlapping  of  effort 
The  work  of  both  these  departments  is  highly  educational;  the 
schools  are  or  should  be  the  centers  of  population  and  several  of  the 
Columbia  schools  have  large  playgrounds.  Considering  the  ques- 
tion of  recreation  from  all  standpoints,  it  seems  that  it  would  be  more 
efficient  and  more  effective  if  placed  under  the  control  of  the  board  of 
education. 

SUliMABY. 

1.  That  agricultural  courses  be  introduced  in  the  Columbia  High 
School  and  that  the  instructor  be  employed  for  the  full  year. 

2.  That  the  instructor  in  agriculture  require  all  pupils  to  complet** 
an  agricultural  project  at  home  which  will  illustrate  the  work  of  the 
school  year.  That  the  instructor  visit  the  projects  and  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  scientific  carrying  out  of  the  agricultural  problem. 

3.  That  the  high-school  instructor  in  agriculture  be  required  to 
supervise  the  grade  teachers  in  their  direction  of  home  gardening 
and  to  train  these  teachers. 

4.  That  12  teachers  in  the  white  schools  and  7  in  the  colored 
schools  be  employed  after  school,  on  Saturdays,  and  during  the  vaca- 
tions to  teach  school-directed  home  gardening. 

5.  That  the  19  teachers  to  be  employed  be  taken  from  the  regular 
grade  teachers  who  have  been  trained  to  do  garden  work  by  the 
high-school  teacher  of  agriculture.  That  these  teachers  be  paid  an 
extra  salary  for  extra  work. 

6.  That  the  department  of  municipal  recreation  of  the  city  be 
made  a  department  of  the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  that  the  department  embrace  all 
play-ground  activities,  the  physical  exercises  of  the  schools,  and 
the  activities  of  the  adult  recreation  and  community  centera. 
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4.  NEITHER     MANUAL     ABT8     NOR     HOUSEHOLD     ECONOMY     TAUGHT     IN 
THE   ELEMENTARY  GRADES  AND  BUT  LITTLE  IN    THE   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

HOME    MAKING    THE    CHIEF    VOCATION    OF    WOMEN. 

However  rapidly  the  door  of  opportunity  among  the  industries  is 
opening  to  women,  it  is  still  true,  and  doubtless  will  always  so  re- 
main, that  for  the  greater  proportion  of  American  women  home 
making  is  the  principal  vocation.  And,  indeed,  no  greater  work 
for  women  can  be  conceived  of,  for  in  a  very  real  way  the  health 
and  material  welfare  of  the  Nation  rest  back  upon  the  intelligent 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  home.  The  battle,  for  example, 
to  secure  sanitary  surroundings,  to  establish  the  habit  of  economy, 
to  develop  sound  and  sane  thinking  on  public  questions — ^all  of  which 
are  necessary  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  disease,  to  forestall  finan- 
cial panics,  to  prevent  social  disturbances  of  critical  character — can 
never  be  won  except  as  the  homes  of  the  Nation  are  imiversally  en- 
listed in  the  struggle  and  the  home  makers  are  prepared  by  educa- 
tion and  training  to  execute  their  tasks  skillfully. 

The  knowledge  needed  for  efficient  work  in  this  connection  does 
not  come  by  inheritance,  nor  is  it  acquired  merely  through  associa- 
tion with  those  who  have  it.  Imitation  of  others  and  the  process  of 
"trial  and  failure"  teach  one  much,  but  as  methods  of  preparing 
for  the  complex  activities  of  the  home  they  are  inadequate  beyond 
a  very  narrow  range.  In  one  department  of  the  home  maker's  ac- 
tivity alone,  that  of  selecting  and  preparing  foods,  the  woman  who 
to-day  is  efficient  has  a  knowledge  of  food  sources,  of  food  produc- 
tion, of  the  dietetic  values  of  various  foods,  of  the  effect  of  heat  upon 
each,  of  the  healthful  combinations  which  can  be  made  with  them, 
and  of  how  these  food  combinations  can  be  prepared  and  served  in 
appetizing  ways.  Such  knowledge  presumes  some  understanding, 
at  least,  of  several  of  the  sciences  and  the  relation  of  these  to  the 
home.  Obviously,  imitation  and  experience  alone  can  never  give 
such  a  content;  specific  training  under  intelligent  direction  must 
be  had. 

An  important  duty  of  the  school  is  found  just  here,  for  this  train- 
ing needed  by  the  prospective  home  maker  can  best  be  gotten  through 
the  medium  of  the  school.  The  school,  therefore,  should  see  to  it 
that  before  the  girl  drops  out  she  will  have  had  the  maximum  train- 
ing in  the  arts  and  the  sciences  which  contribute  to  home  making. 
.  The  school  should  provide  opportunity  for  giving  such  a  content  to 
those  young  women  also  who  are  employed  and  yet  who  will  ulti- 
mately find  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  household.  To  a  third 
group,  too,  the  school  should  open  its  doors — ^to  the  group  of  adult 
Women  who  already  have  homes  of  their  own  and  yet  who  have  never 
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had  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  training  which  will  make  them 
skillful  and  efficient  in  their  households. 

THE  WAGB-EABNING  PERIOD  OF  WOKEN. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
number  who  finally  become  home  makers  enter  the  vocation  direct 
from  the  school.     Many  of  them,  and  the  proportion  is  rapidly 
increasing,  spend  a  time  after  leaving  school  in  the  various  wage- 
earning  occupations  which  are  open  to  women.    In  meeting  the  voca- 
tional needs  of  women,  therefore,  the  problem  of  the  school  is  a 
double  one.    First,  there  is  the  problem  of  providing  the  training 
which  woman  in  her  capacity  as  home  maker  will  need ;  and,  second, 
there  is  the  problem  of  giving  her  in  addition  the  training  which 
she  will  need  in  the  industries  or  professions  which  she  will  enter 
between  school  and  marriage. 

The  transitory  character  of  the  wage-earning  period  in  the  lives 
of  women  is  clearly  brought  out  in  a  study  made  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  by  Lutz.^  Lutz  found  that  in  Cleveland  60  per  cent  of  the 
girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  were  at  work  in  some  wage- 
earning  occupation.  Of  the  group  between  the  ages  of  21  and  45 
only  26  per  cent  were  so  occupied,  while  of  the  third  group,  45  years 
and  over,  only  12  per  cent  were  to  be  found  enrolled  among  the 
industries  and  professions.  While  the  proportions  will  undoubtedly 
vary  in  different  cities,  yet  in  this  particular  at  least  it  is  probable 
that  Cleveland  is  nearly  typical  of  the  cities  of  this  country. 

Of  every  1,000  of  Cleveland  women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
Lutz  also  found  the  following  occupational  distribution : 

Occupational  distribution  of  1,000  women  wage  earners  (Cleveland)  from  16 
to  21  years.     (Adapted  from  Lutz,) 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries :  Namber. 

Apprentices  to  dressmakers  and  mlUiners .  4 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  (not  in  factory) 20 

Milliners  and  millinery  dealers 17 

Semiskilled  operatives — 

In  candy  factories 6 

In  cigar  and  tobacco  factories 15 

In  electrical-supply  factories 10 

In  knitting  mUls U 

In  printing  and  publishing 8 

Woolen  and  worsted  mlUs — 

Weavers 5 

In  other  occupations 7 

Sewers  and  sewing-machine  operators  (factory) 53 

Tailoresses 25 

Transportation : 

Telephone  operators 19 

^L^ts,  B.  B.     Wmi«  Barning  and  Education,  Cleveland  Education  Survey. 
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Trade :  Number. 

.  Clerks  in  stores 28 

Saleswomen  (in  stores) 85 

Professional  service: 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 6 

Teachers    (school) 4 

Domestic  and  personal  service : 

Charwomen  and  cleaners 6 

Laundry  operatives 13 

Servants 81 

Waitresses 9 

Clerical  occupations: 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  and  accountants 26 

Clerks  (exc^t  in  stores) 20 

Stenographers  and  typewriters 62 

Not  among  wage  earners 400 

Scattered  among  unimportant  occupations - 111 

Total 1. 000 

THE    TRAINING    OF    WOMEN    FOB    THE    OCCUPATIONS. 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  about  20  per  cent  of  those 
who  are  wage  earners  work  with  the  needle;  about  10  per  cent  are 
in  that  group  of  occupations  requiring  some  technical  operative 
skill;  10  per  cent  are  in  the  stores  serving  as  clerks  and  saleswomen; 
18  per  cent  are  in  domestic  and  personal  service;  18  per  cent  are  to 
be  found  among  the  clerical  occupations ;  while  the  remainder,  about 
24  per  cent,  are  scattered  about  in  small  groups  among  a  number  of 
lesser  occupations.  Except  there  should  come  about  some  such  eco- 
nomic and  occupational  shift  as  now  obtains  throughout  the  country 
on  account  of  the  war  situation,  the  future  occupation  of  both  boys 
and  girls  who  are  in  a  school  system  at  a  given  time  will  in  all  prob- 
ability differ  but  little  from  the  occupational  distribution  of  the 
adults  of  the  community  which  obtains  at  the  same  time.  Such  a 
table,  then,  worked  out  for  each  community,  for  both  women  and 
men,  will  provide  the  school  with  a  dependable  basis  for  deter- 
mining in  detail  what  work  it  can  give  which  wiU  best  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  going  to  become  the  wage  earners  of  the 
community. 

Of  the  occupational  groups  of  women  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
table  it  is  clear  that  the  training  needed  for  two  of  them,  the  needle 
workers  and  the  workers  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  will  not 
differ  except  in  degree  from  that  training  which  is  needed  by  those 
who  are  to  enter  the  more  permanent  vocation  of  the  home  maker. 
As  to  training  for  semiskilled  operatives  and  for  positions  as  clerks 
and  saleswomen  in  stores,  the  school  can  not  profitably  accomplish 
much,  for  it  lacks  the  proper  equipment  and  the  proper  setting;  fur- 
thermore, training  for  such  vocations  can  best  be  obtained,  it  would 
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seem,  in  the  vocations  themselves.  Only  one  group,  then,  remains  to 
be  considered,  that  comprising  the  clerical  and  secretarial  occupa- 
tions. Even  here  there  is  a  considerable  content  of  value  to  the 
prospective  home  maker,  although  certain  elements  in  the  training 
required  for  office  work,  while  certainly  not  a  hindrance  to  the  home 
maker,  yet  are  of  necessity  carried  further  than  would  be  justified 
were  home  making  alone  to  be  considered. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  every 
woman  become  sufficiently  skilled  in  some  wage-earning  occupation 
so  that  if  she  should  suddenly  become  dependent  for  a  livelihood 
upon  her  own  efforts  she  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment. Were  such  training  insisted  upon,  many  a  tragedy  would 
certainly  be  averted.  The  school,  therefore,  in  providing  for  the 
needs  of  the  home  maker  need  not  hesitate  in  carrying  certain  phases 
of  its  work  to  a  point  where  the  young  women  will  acquire  skill 
sufficient  to  make  them  self-supporting.  Indeed,  if  the  school  stops 
short  of  this  point  it  is  in  serious  fault,  for  it  will  not  have  done  its 
full  duty. 

In  meeting  this  twofold  need  of  its  girls,  the  school  naturally  will 
lean  most  heavily  upon  its  department  of  household  economy  and 
its  commercial  department.  The  courses  offered  in  both  these  de- 
partments should  be  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  possible  to  carry 
the  work  given  from  the  standpoint  of  the  home  maker  to  such  a 
degree  of  specialization  and  of  proficiency  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high-school  periods  that  with  a  very  little  special  technical  train- 
ing on  the  outside  the  girl  can  become  self-supporting  if  the  need 
should  arise. 

THE  FBOBLEM   OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  TBAININO  OF  BOYS. 

With  the  boys  the  problem  is  much  more  complicated,  for  the 
range  of  occupations  open  to  them  and  among  which  they  will  ulti- 
mately be  distributed  is  as  wide  as  business  itself.  Lutz's  study  of 
the  occupational  distribution  of  native-bom  men  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  46,  again  referring  to  the  Cleveland  survey,  shows  the 
following  approximate  proportions: 

Occupational  distrilution  of  {Cleveland)  men  wage  earners  Bl  to  45  years. 

ApproxlniAte 
percent 

Manufacturing   and   mechanical    occupations 44 

Commercial   occupations 20 

Clerical  occupations 16 

Transportation   occupations 11 

Domestic  and  personal-service  occupations 5 

Professional   occupations S 

Public-service  occupations .     _       1 

Total 100 
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As  each  of  these  groups  includes  a  number  of  highly  differentiated 
occupations,  it  is  clear  that  the  school  as  usually  organized,  as  Lutz 
points  out,  will  not  bring  together  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  who 
are  heading  toward  a  particular  occupation  to  justify,  on  the  ground 
of  cost  alone,  such  differentiated  courses  as  the  ultimate  vocational 
distribution  would  demand.  Neither,  it  may  be  added,  are  the  in- 
tentions of  the  individual  pupils  respecting  future  vocational  place- 
ment sufficiently  well  known  to  justify  a  high  degree  of  specialization 
of  school  courses  in  the  earlier  years  at  least. 

THE   MANUAL   ABTS   COUBSK. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  immaturity  of  the  boys 
of  the  elementary  grades  and  also  because  there  are  too  few  whose 
future  needs  are  definitely  known,  that  a  manual  arts  course,  gen- 
eral in  character,  is  all  that  the  school  can  profitably  offer  in  this 
first  division  of  our  school  system.  There  is  a  content  here,  how- 
ever, which  is  of  definite  value,  for  by  it  familiarity  with  the  com- 
mon tools  can  be  given  and  some  readiness  developed  in  their  use 
in  connection  with  the  making  of  the  various  common  articles  for 
which  the  manual-training  shop  provides  opportunity.  The  shop, 
too,  can  be  made  the  starting  point  for  valuable  general  information 
about  the  world  of  industry,  so  that  a  foundation,  in  part  at  least, 
can  be  laid  for  an  intelligent  choice  of  a  vocation  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  decision. 

In  the  junior  high-school  division  (the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
gi'ades)  more  pupils  are  congregated  at  a  given  point;  they  are 
more  mature;  their  future  needs  are  somewhat  more  clearly  de- 
fined in  individual  cases;  and  so  the  school  here  should  find  a 
convenient  node  for  an  approach  to  some  of  the  more  common 
industries  and  skilled  trades.  How  far  the  school  can  go  in  spe- 
cialized training  for  particular  occupations  here  again  turns  largely 
upon  local  conditions  respecting  funds,  equipment,  and  the  group- 
ing of  the  pupils  as  to  future  needs. 

THE  COOPERATIVE   SCHOOL  PLAN. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  would  require  an  equipment  prohibitive 
in  cost  to  prepare  fully  for  the  training  for  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  occupations  of  a  given  community,  the  plan  is  growing 
in  favor  of  effecting  an  arrangement  between  the  school  and  the 
established  industries  of  the  community  whereby  the  pupils,  both 
boys  and  girls,  may  spend  half  of  their  time  in  school  and  the 
other  half  in  industrial  or  business  plants,  getting  their  training 
in  the  industry  itself.  The  plan  as  developed  provides  that  pupils 
shall  pair  off;  that  one  of  the  pair  shall  be  in  school  and  his  alter- 
nate in  the  particular  business  plant  to  which  he  is  assigned;  and 
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that  at  the  end  of  every  period,  usoally  two  weeks,  a  shift  be  made, 
the  one  in  the  school  taking  his  place  in  the  business  while  the  one 
in  the  business  plant  returns  to  his  school  classes.  Two  weeks  later 
the  situation  is  reversed,  and  so  on  throughout  die  duration  of  the 
arrangement 

There  are  many  reasons  which  can  be  urged  in  support  of  this 
plan  of  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  business  world.  In 
the  first  place,  it  relieves  the  school  of  the  necessity  of  installing 
a  very  expensive  equipment.  Then,  it  is  impossible  for  the  schod 
to  simulate  closely  enough  the  complex  conditions  under  which 
most  vocations  are  conducted  to  make  the  training  which  it  givag 
of  much  practical  value.  Moreover,  success  in  a  given  vocation 
often  depends  more  upon  adaptability  to  conditions  that  can  not 
be  reproduced  in  the  schoolroom  than  upon  mere  knowledge  of 
technique.  Pedagogues  can  not  be  expected  to  teach  the  technique 
of  specialized  vocations  any  more  than  blacksmiths  can  be  relied 
upon  to  enter  the  schoolroom  and  teach  Latin.  Instead,  then,  of 
bringing  the  great  multitude  of  highly  differentiated  occupations 
into  the  schoolroom,  the  way  out  surely  lies  in  taking  the  school  to 
the  occupations. 

An  approach  to  the  industries,  however,  can  profitably  be  made 
in  the  school  shop  and  school  office.  The  school  can  systematize, 
organize,  and  give  an  orderly  presentation  of  the  chief  elements  of 
many  common  vocations  more  quickly  and  more  clearly  than  can 
years  of  work  under  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  activity  itself. 
Then,  opportunity  can  not  always  be  provided  for  all  of  the  pupils 
of  a  school  who  might  desire  practical  work  in  their  chosen  vocation 
under  actual  conditions.  Moreover,  there  are  many  students  in 
both  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  who  wish  opportunity 
for  general  polytechnic  experience  without  committing  themselves 
to  a  particular  occupation. 

A  combination  of  these  two  plans,  then,  it  would  seem,  would  best 
meet  the  complex  needs  of  a  community  in  respect  to  helping  its 
youth  in  choosing  occupations  wisely  and  in  giving  the  requisite 
special  training  for  success  in  them. 

THE   SITUATION   IN  THE   WHITE  SCHOOLS  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Formerly  both  sewing  and  manual  arts  were  taught  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  of  the  Columbia  schools,  but  when  the  high  school  was 
completed  it  was  found  that  the  funds  were  not  sufficient  to  provide 
an  adequate  outfit  for  the  high-school  shops  and  sewing  and  cooking 
rooms,  so  the  equipment  of  the  grade  schools  was  transferred  to  the 
high-school  building  and  the  work  in  the  grades  given  up. 

The  high-school  curriculum  as  now  organized  requires  that  all 
girls  in  the  first  and  second  years  take  sewing  and  cooking  and  that 
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the  boys  shall  take  shopwork  in  manual  arts.  An  '^  industrial  home 
economics"  course  is  also  provided  for  in  the  high-school  schedule, 
but  none  of  the  girls  has  as  yet  entered  it.  In  practice  a  pupil  may 
sew  about  one  and  one-half  hours  each  week  and  cook  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  though  frequently  this  time  allotment  is  out  down 
for  other  things.  In  an  entire  semester,  as  it  works  out,  the  aggre- 
gate sewing  practice  which  a  girl  actually  gets  is  not  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  two  and  one-half  days  of  eight  hours  each.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  brief  time  allowance  and  because  of  other  unsatis- 
factory conditions  the  high-school  pupil  of  Columbia  becomes  no 
more  efficient  in  sewing  and  cooking  than  do  children  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades  of  many  cities. 

Owing  to  these  conditions  the  girls  of  the  Columbia  High  School 
are  given  no  opportunity  to  become  proficient  in  judging  of  materials, 
in  choosing  designs,  in  developing  a  discriminating  judgment  as  to 
the  value  of  ready-to-wear  garments,  and  in  learning  to  appreciate 
suitable  color  combinations.  Neither  is  there  time  for  awakening 
an  intelligent  interest  in  problems  relating  to  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
to  household  construction  and  furnishing,  to  household  administra- 
tion and  accounting,  nor  to  the  nutritional  and  economic  facts  re- 
lating to  foods. 

The  pupils  in  sewing  do  much  more  "model  making"  than  pro- 
gressive sewing  teachers  consider  desirable.  In  the  cooking  classes 
the  pupils  follow  closely  the  adopted  text  rather  than  bringing  in 
material  for  the  recitation  from  the  outside.  Then,  too,  their  cook- 
ing recipes  provide  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  prepared  food  only, 
a  method  which  is  comparable  to  "  model  sewing."  This  procedure 
is  justifiable  only  when  the  time  limits  are  such  that  no  other  plan 
is  possible. 

The  method  of  registration  in  use  in  Columbia  also  reacts  badly 
upon  the  work  of  the  sewing  and  cooking  teachers.  The  difficulty 
of  making  out  individual  term  programs  which  do  not  conflict  has 
led  to  the  custom  of  permitting  pupils  in  the  home  economics  de- 
partment to  take  their  prescribed  two  years  of  work  at  any  time 
during  the  four  years  of  the  high-school  course.  This  results  in 
mixed  classes  in  both  the  sewing  and  cooking ;  that  is,  in  classes  hav- 
ing pupils  of  all  degrees  of  advancement.  In  such  a  situation  class 
teaching  is  impossible.  In  consequence,  either  the  teacher  must  give 
up  her  time  to  individual  instruction  or  else  certain  pupils  are 
obliged  to  repeat  work  previously  done.  The  same  difficulty  obtains 
also  in  the  cooking  classes. 

The  trouble  undoubtedly  runs  back  to  the  fact  that  in  making  out 
the  pupils'  program,  cooking  and  sewing  are  given   subordinate 
places,  as  compared  with  other  subjects,  and  that  whenever  an  ad- 
76482—18 6 
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justment  of  program  is  necessary  it  is  made  at  the  expense  of  sewing 
and  cooking.  If  these  subjects  were  given  more. consideration  at  the 
time  when  pupils  are  registered  and  schedules  made  out,  the  classi- 
fication of  pupils  would  be  much  more  nearly  uniform,  resulting  in 
turn  in  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  instruction. 

CONDITIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO  GOOD  TEACHING. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  quality  of  the  teaching  of  home-eco- 
nomics subjects  when  done  under  such  circumstances.  With  un- 
prepared students,  with  classes  of  varying  degrees  of  advancement, 
with  short  and  infrequent  periods  of  instruction  and  with  classes 
which  are  overcrowded  and  which  have  insufficient  equipment,  good 
teaching  is  impossible.  A  complete  change  of  prescribed  course,  ad- 
ditional time  allotment  to  home  economics,  careful  classification  of 
students  and  improved  equipment  are  necessary  preliminaries  to 
better  teaching.  Time  to  visit  schools  with  modem  equipment  and 
standard  methods  of  teaching  is  particularly  needed  by  teachers  of 
home  economics,  because  this  line  of  work  is  developing  so  rapidly 
that  only  by  strenuous  efforts  and  liberal  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation can  teachers  keep  abreast  of  the  newer  practices  in  home- 
economics  instruction.  With  the  meager  salaries  heretofore  paid  to 
teachers,  the  travel  and  study  so  desirable  for  all  teachers  and  so  es- 
sential, particularly  for  those  employed  in  teaching  a  new  and  un- 
standardized  subject,  are  impossible. 

The  present  equipment  in  the  cooking  laboratory  of  the  high  school 
is  fair.  The  exposure  of  cooking  utensils  to  dust  is  most  insanitary, 
however.  The  desks  should  have  been  provided  with  drawers  and  the 
utensils  protected  thereby.  The  sinks  are  too  few  and  are  badly  lo- 
cated. Congestion  around  them  is  inevitable  when  22  girls  attempt 
to  secure  water  for  cooking  or  for  dish  washing.  The  provision  for 
hot  water  is  so  poor  that  each  individual  must  heat  water  before 
washing  dishes  or  cleaning  desks,  resulting  in  much  waste  of  time 
and  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  hurried  completion  of  the  work. 
Neither  is  the  present  method  of  caring  for  the  floors  satisfactory. 
To  sweep  during  the  preparntion  of  food  is  an  insanitary  practice, 
and  to  depend  upon  the  pupils  to  take  the  entire  care  of  the  floor 
makes  careful  scrubbing  and  cleaning  impossible.  A  food  laboratory 
should  be  so  well  equipped  and  so  sanitary  in  care  and  construction 
that  it  will  become  a  standard  for  home  conditions  in  both  food  prep- 
aration and  in  housekeeping. 

Furthermore,  the  requirement  that  towels  for  hands  and  for  dishes 
be  brought  from  home  is  not  desirable.  In  case  infectious  diseases 
exist  in  any  home  from  which  towels  are  brought  there  is  risk  that 
disease  organisms  may  be  left  on  the  dishes  which  are  later  used  by 
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other  children.  To  depend  upon  the  children  remembering  to  bring 
fresh  towels  to  each  lesson  foredooms  the  teacher  to  annoyance  and 
disappointment. 

The  students  in  the  cooking  classes  are  not  required  to  be  as  neat 
and  as  trim  in  appearance  as  they  should  be.  Here  also  a  standard 
should  be  set  that  could  be  transferred  to  the  home  kitchen  of  the 
girl.  Pantry  furnishings  are  inadequate  as  now  supplied,  and  the 
total  lack  of  dining-room  furniture  makes  the  teaching  of  food 
service  impossible.  The  sewing  room  is  well  lighted  and  pleasant. 
There  is  a  reasonable  supply  of  sewing  machines,  but  the  tables  are 
not  of  a  type  that  are  most  convenient  for  work.  So  many  charts, 
well  illustrated  books,  wall  exhibits,  and  educational  exhibits  are  ob- 
tainable, that  no  school  is  justified  in  not  providing  these  aids  for 
teaching,  yet  Columbia's  department  of  home  economics  is  wi^^^* 
the  commonest  of  these. 

It  is  desirable  that  pupils  in  the  public  schools  be  given  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  textile  industries  of  the  region  and  that  excursions 
to  the  stores  and  the  markets  be  regularly  arranged  for  and  reported 
upon  in  the  classroom.  Such  work,  where  it  is  handled  intelligently, 
will  enable  the  girls  to  become  intelligent  and  discriminating  pur- 
chasers of  household  supplies.  It  will  tend  also  to  stimulate  in  them 
a  healthful  interest  in  civic  problems. 

THE   CONTENT    WHICH    SHOULD   BE  QIYEN. 

Home-economics  training  for  the  girls  and  manual  arts  for  the 
boys  should  begin  when  the  children  are  about  11  years  of  age.  This 
means  the  organization  of  the  work  in  the  fifth  grade  for  the  usual 
students  and  in  the  fourth  grade  for  over-age  children  and  also  for 
those  who  will  probably  leave  the  schools  without  entering  the  high 
school.  Preliminary  to  definite  work  of  this  character  there  should 
be  handwork  for  both  boys  and  girls  from  the  first  to  the  fourth 
grade,  inclusive. 

The  first  year  of  definite  instruction  in  home  making  should  con- 
sist of  lessons  in  sewing  and  housekeeping.  Such  sewing  as  is  done 
should  be  upon  articles  useful  either  to  the  child  herself,  to  her 
doll,  or  to  her  mother,  thus  providing  a  motive  and  incentive.  Each 
assigned  task  should  be  of  a  type  that  may  be  completed  within  a 
few  weeks,  that  interest  may  not  lag  and  a  distaste  for  the  work 
develop.  In  this  and  in  all  other  home-economics  work  there  should 
be  flexibility  in  the  courses  arranged.  The  ends  to  be  accomplished 
should  be  predetermined,  but  the  particular  problems  to  be  assigned 
should  be  varied  to  meet  the  interests  of  the  children. 

Crocheting,  knitting,  tatting,  and  simple  designs  in  cross-stitch- 
ing come  properly  in  this  first  course.  The  fingers  are  thereby 
trained  and  an  appreciation  for  color  and  design  developed.    Paral- 
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lei  with  this  fifth  grade  sewing,  instruction  in  the  care  of  house- 
hold equipment  and  furnishing  should  be  given.  This  is  the  time 
to  teach  careful  and  eiBcient  dish  washing,  the  care  of  left-over  foods, 
the  care  of  the  refrigerator,  the  nice  setting  of  the  table,  the  dusting 
of  living  rooms  and  the  putting  of  them  in  order,  the  making  of 
beds,  and  the  caring  for  the  bathrooms  and  of  the  toilet  articles. 
In  the  mill  village  section,  the  second  semester  might  consist  of 
lessons  and  instruction  in  personal  hygiene.  In  the  sixth  grade  the 
sewing  should  be  paralleled  by  cooking  and  the  practices  of  good 
housekeeping  constantly  reviewed.  Here  also  one-half  year  may 
profitably  be  devoted  to  sewing  and  one-half  year  to  food  prepara- 
tion. The  use  of  the  sewing  machine  should  be  taught  in  the  sixth 
grade,  and  thereafter  attention  should  be  given  alike  to  neat,  expedi- 
tious, handwork,  machine  work,  and  the  use  of  commercial  pat- 
terns. 

Small-quantity  cooking  is  advisable  during  this  year.  The  hands 
of  little  children  are  weak  and  small,  and  large  quantities  or  large 
utensils  are  difficult  to  handle.  Careful  measuring,  accuracy  in  fol- 
lowing recipes,  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  heat  on  food  materials,  and 
the  proper  care  of  cooking  utensils  may  be  taught  at  this  time. 

The  food  course  should  not  be  rigid.  The  religious,  financial,  and 
social  status  of  the  children  should  be  considered,  and  modification 
of  the  lessons  made  to  meet  existing  conditions.  If  there  is  a  proba- 
bility that  the  girls  will  leave  school  before  reaching  the  eighth  grade, 
more  cooking  with  recipes  suitable  for  family  use  should  be  intro- 
duced in  the  sixth  year,  and  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
selection  of  foods  and  the  planning  of  meals. 

All  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  food  preparation  should  be 
with  family-quantity  recipes  and  done  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  which  prevail  within  the  home.  When  prepared  in  quantity, 
food  may  be  disposed  of  in  several  ways.  The  school  lunch,  the 
teacher's  daily  lunch,  food  sales,  the  carrying  home  of  the  food — all 
offer  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  class  work  and  of  increasing 
the  value  of  the  instruction.  Uniformity  in  the  method  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  products  of  classes  in  different  parts  of  the  city  is  not 
necessary.  It  is  often  well  to  combine  two  methods  and  thus  in- 
crease the  opportunities  for  varied  experience  in  meal  preparation. 
The  work  of  the  food  class  should  never  be  determined  by  the  needs 
of  the  school  lunch  nor  by  food  sales. 

In  the  seventh  grade  systematic  instruction  in  personal  hygiene 
and  home  sanitation  should  be  begun  and  with  these  should  be  taught 
the  management  of  the  laundry  and  the  care  of  the  house.  All  art 
instruction  should  be  correlated  with  the  classes  in  clothing  and 
household  furnishing. 
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In  the  eighth  year  of  school  work  the  home  economics  should  con- 
sist of  instruction  in  foods  and  food  prepai:ation,  in  textiles  and 
clothing,  and  in  household  marketing  and  accounting.  In  this  grade 
should  be  given  a  simple  course  in  emergency  treatments  and  in  the 
care  of  the  sick. 

The  ninth  grade,  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  in  many  places, 
should  be  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  and  should 
comprise  a  survey  of  the  essential  facts  relating  to  foods,  to  clothing, 
and  to  home  management.  This  should  complete  the  course  in  home 
economics  which  is  required.  Elective  courses  may  be  offered  in 
all  of  the  remaining  years  of  the  high  school,  and  these  may  be 
shaped  to  offer  training  for  wage-paying  occupations. 

THE  TIME  BEQUIBED. 

The  preceding  plan  of  home  economics  instruction  makes  neces- 
sary certain  time  allowances.  For  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils  four 
45-minute  periods  per  week  should  be  provided.  These  may  be 
grouped  into  two  quarter-day  periods  or  reduced  to  a  daily  period 
of  35  minutes.  In  these  grades  the  arrangement  may  be  chosen  which  • 
is  most  easily  adjusted  to  the  general  class  program.  For  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  from  seven  to  nine  45-minute  periods  should  be 
spent  in  the  study  of  home-making  subjects.  This  work  may  be 
arranged  to  occupy  one  morning  and  one  afternoon  per  week  and 
if  properly  correlated  with  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  art,  and 
history,  will  increase  interest  in  these  and  make  possible  more  rapid 
progress  in  all. 

Two  double  periods  daily  is  the  time  allowance  needed  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  ninth  grade.  This  may  be  divided  into  two  recitation, 
two  study,  and  six  laboratory  periods.  This  work  and  the  food 
classes  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  should  be  scheduled  to  come 
immediately  before  the  lunch  period  in  order  that  the  food  products 
can  be  utilized  during  that  time. 

•  Owing  to  the  climatic  condition  existing  in  Columbia,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  considered  advisable  to  arrange  the  courses  in  home  eco- 
nomics so  that  the  food-preparation  laboratory  classes  may  be  taught 
during  November,  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  and 
the  clothing  courses  be  given  during  the  early  fall  and  late  spring 
months.  This  arrangement  necessitates  little  loss  of  room  use  and 
no  disarrangement  of  schedules  for  either  teacher  or  pupil  if  the 
teachers  selected  have  the  ability  to  teach  all  lines  of  home  economics 
instead  of  special  phases  of  the  subject  only. 
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SPECIAL  WOSK  SHOULD  BB  PBOVIDED  FOB  THE  BLOSSOM  STREET  AND  GBANBY  BCHOOI^. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Blossom  Street  School  there  are  numerous 
philanthropic  and  benevolent  agencies  which  are  giving  instruction 
in  home-making  subjects.  That  these  agencies  are  encouraging  em- 
ployed girls  and  women  and  schoolgirls  to  increase  their  efficiency 
in  household  affairs  is  a  cause  for  much  thankfulness.  But  it  may 
well  be  questioned  if  any  school  community  is  ever  justified  in 
dep^iding  upon  benevolent  agencies  to  do  that  for  which  it  is 
responsible. 

In  the  Blossom  Street  and  Granby  School  communities  particu- 
larly, opportunities  for  home-economics  instruction  should  be  pro- 
vided for  especially,  for  the  children  of  mill  workers  are  often  older 
than  the  other  children  of  their  school  grade.  They  have  not  always 
been  fortunate  in  their  country-school  opportunities.  They  fre- 
quently come\from  homes  where  all  the  adult  members  leave  early  in 
the  morning  ud  return  late  at  night,  too  fatigued  to  give  attention 
to  the  chUdren? s  school  problems.  Most  of  these  children  leave  school 
as  soon  as  thei  are  old  enough  to  enter  remunerative  employm^it. 
These  condition  should  be  recognized  and  special  facilities  for  the 
work  of  the  character  described  provided  in  these  localities. 

This  section  of  Columbia  merits,  for  example,  a  special  vocational 
school  in  which  all  children  of  14  or  over,  without  regard  to  school 
ranking,  may  receive  intensive  vocational  training,  home-making 
courses  for  the  girls  and  manual  arts  and  agricultural  courses  for 
the  boys.  Such  vocational  work  should  occupy  one-half  of  each  day's 
time  for  each  student,  and  all  other  school  instruction  should  be 
correlated  with  this.  In  other  words,  such  studies  should  furnish 
motives  for  all  the  drawing,  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  spelling, 
composition,  and  hygiene  required  of  the  pupils. 

The  home  economics  should  closely  articulate  with  the  home  life 
of  the  girls.  Food  prepared  in  classes  should  be  used  in  the  homes 
or  at  the  noon  lunches  for  the  pupils  in  the  school.  The  sewing 
should  emphasize  quick  and  efficient  choice  of  material  and  of  ready- 
made  garments,  the  repair  and  remaking  of  clothing,  and  the  selec- 
tion, making,  and  care  of  household  furnishings.  The  course  io 
housekeeping  should  include  practical  instruction  in  all  cleaning 
processes,  including  laundering,  the  keeping  of  accounts,  the  intel- 
ligent purchasing  of  household  equipment  and  supplies,  and  very 
definite  instruction  in  t;he  elements  of  sanitation.  Care  of  the  sick 
and  of  children  should  likewise  receive  careful  attention. 

A  well-organized  two  years'  course  of  the  type  above  described  is 
needed  in  Columbia.  The  classes  should  be  smalL  Women  of 
special  ability  should  be  placed  in  charge,  and  only  those  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  purpose  of  this  course  should  be  assigned  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  common-school  branches. 
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A  TYPICAL  VILLAGE  HOUSE,  FULLY  EQUIPPED,  IS  NEEDED. 

So  pressing  is  the  need  for  intensive  courses  in  home  making  that 
Columbia  should  immediately  arrange  temporary  quarters  for  in- 
struction in  these  subjects.  A  building  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  the 
average  mill-village  house  would  serve  for  several  years.  The 
sanitation  of  this  house  should  be  perfect  and  the  furnishings  of  a 
type  attainable  by  thrifty  wage-earning  people.  Simplicity,  sani- 
tation, suitability,  and  beauty  should  be  emphasized.  The  house 
should  provide  a  living  room,  kitchen,  screened  porches,  bedroom, 
and  bathroom. 

The  classes  assigned  should  not  exceed  24,  and  for  this  number 
two  teachers  should  be  detailed  to  give  instruction.  The  living  room 
and  bedroom  should  be  used  not  only  as  rooms  in  which  to  practice, 
housekeeping  but  also  as  sewing  rooms  and  upon  occasion  as  rooms 
in  which  to  receive  visitors.  If  possible,  teachers  should  be  em- 
ployed who  would  be  willing  to  live  in  the  house  and  thus  afford 
more  practical  instruction  to  the  children  in  the  care  of  the  home. 

Furthermore,  this  neighborhood  offers  a  most  excellent  opportunity 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  course  in  community  cooking.  The 
building  now  used  by  the  Granby  School  would  afford  temporary 
quarters  for  a  vocational  course  in  cafeteria,  restaurant,  or  com- 
munity food  preparation. 

COUBSBS  FOE  WOMEN  WHO  ARE  EMPLOYED. 

Every  employed  young  woman  needs  to  know  some  home  eco- 
nomics. She  should  be  able  to  select  her  own  clothing  with  discrimi- 
nation and  to  keep  it  in  repair.  This  means  that  she  must  know 
fabrics,  be  trained  in  standards  of  good  taste,  appreciate  the  need 
of  the  clothing  suitable  to  her  occupation  and  income,  and  must 
have  sufficient  dexterity  to  make  her  plainer  garments  and  to  keep 
all  of  her  clothing  mended.  As  efficiency  in  any  occupation  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  good  physical  condition  of  the  worker,  the 
young  woman  employee  should  know  not  only  clothing  but  foods, 
hygiene,  and  sanitation  as  well.  To  secure  this  knowledge  she 
should  rightfully  turn  to  the  public  schools,  and  to  meet  her  needs 
there  should  be  maintained  definite,  well-organized,  and  progressive 
courses  of  instruction  offered  at  times  when  it  is  convenient  for  her 
to  attend. 

At  stated  intervals  special  courses  in  home  furnishing  and  home 
administration  should  be  offered  to  young  women  who  have  re- 
cently married  or  who  anticipate  becoming  home  makers.  No  wholly 
satisfactory  course  can  be  administered  if  women  of  widely  diverse 
experiences  and  needs  are  grouped  together.  Hence,  courses  for  the 
actual  housekeeper  should  be  different  from  those  given  to  the  em- 
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ployed  young  woman,  and  it  is  probable  that  teachers  with  different 
experiences  will  be  needed  to  teach  these  different  groups  of  women* 

.The  most  satisfactory  course  for  the  women  who  are  actually 
operating  homes  of  their  own  is  that  known  as  the  "short  unif 
course,  each  unit  of  which  comprises  8  or  10  lessons.  Each  unit  is 
independent  of  those  which  precede  or  follow  it  and  is  complete  in 
itself,  though  narrowly  limited  in  the  topics  treated.  For  instance, 
a  unit  course  might  be  upon  the  topic  of  "children's  clothing"  or 
"  spring  millinery,"  or  "  quick  breads,"  or  "  meat  cookery." 

Teachers  with  full  work  during  the  school  day  should  not  be 
permitted  to  teach  these  night  or  afternoon  classes.  Not  only  is  the 
teacher  overtaxed  and  her  efficiency  reduced,  but  also  the  type  of 
teacher  most  desirable  in  one  position  may  be  far  less  adapted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  other. 

EQUIPMENT   NEEDED   FOB   HOME   ECONOMICS    IN   THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  reorganization  of  the  high-school  home  economics  course  and 
the  prescribing  of  home  economics  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  for 
all  high-school  girls  will  necessitate  the  rearrangement  of  the  equip- 
ment now  in  use,  the  replacement  of  faulty  and  worn  articles,  and 
the  installation  of  new  materials.  The  present  food  laboratory,  when 
completely  equipped,  will  furnish  opportunity  for  some  of  the  classes 
in  food  preparation,  and  if  rightly  arranged  may  also  serve  as  a  place 
in  which  the  materials  for  noon  lunches  can  be  prepared  and  from 
which  a  cafeteria  or  plate  luncheon  can  be  served.  While  such  an 
arrangement  for  service  is  not  ideal,  it  is  economical  and  under 
existing  conditions  not  objectionable..  If  properly  maintained,  such  a 
meal  becomes  educative  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  to  those  who  assist 
in  its  preparation.  Men  as  well  as  women  need  to  know  how  to 
select  foods  intelligently  and  to  understand  relative  food  values  and 
correct  food  combinations.  These  facts  may  be  taught  through  well- 
prepared  luncheons  if  a  very  few  minutes  are  spent  in  directing  the 
student's  attention  to  such  matters.  A  small  kitchen  should  be 
arranged  in  the  space  now  used  as  a  storeroom,  with  the  dining 
room  properly  furnished.  This  would  make  it  possible  to  serve  regu- 
lar noon  meals  to  the  teachers  of  the  building.  This  arrangement 
would  also  provide  opportunity  for  the  class,  two  girls  at  a  time, 
to  cook  and  serve  meals  prepared  in  family  quantities. 

A  new  food  laboratory  will  become  necessary  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  hours  of  food  work  recommended  in  the 
new  course.  It  may  be  considered  advantageous  to  equip  the  present 
sewing  room  for  food  classes  and  to  change  the  clothing  classes  to 
more  attractive  rooms  on  one  of  the  upper  floors.  The  present  sew- 
ing room  is  not  well  heated  on  cold  days,  a  condition  which  is  of 
little  importance  if  used  for  food-preparation  classes.    A  good  high- 
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school  sewing  course  will  require  a  large,  well-lighted  room  for 
classwork,  more  machines,  better  tables  and  chairs,  additional  lockers 
and  closets,  a  fitting  room,  and  suitable  arrangements  for  pressing 
clothing.  It  is  probable  that  a  second  room  will  be  found  necessary, 
especially  if  it  is  decided  to  use  the  high  school  as  a  center  for 
other  schools.  However,  if  it  is  the  policy  of  the  school  authorities 
to  make  the  present  high  school  a  senior  high  school,  then  only  one 
room  will  be  needed  for  the  clothing  classes. 

A  girl's  training  in  home  jnaking  is  not  complete  when  she  is  able 
to  select,  purchase,  prepare,  and  serve  suitable  foods  and  make  for 
herself  plain,  economical,  appropriate  garments.  Her  high  school 
should  also  equip  her  to  select  and  to  control  intelligently  the  en- 
vironment of  her  home.  In  order  that  the  care  of  rooms  may  be 
taught,  and  also  that  simple  home  nursing  practice  may  be  given,  a 
room,  perhaps  the  teacher's  rest  room,  should  be  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  home  economics  department. 

EQTTIPliENT  NEEDED  FOB  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  GRADE  SCHOOLS. 

In  certain  cities  of  the  United  States  it  has  been  deemed  most  eco- 
nomical to  equip  "  centers  "  for  home  economics  teaching  and  to  have 
the  children  go  from  their  respective  schools  to  these  special  rooms 
for  industrial  class  work.  Other  cities  have  equipped  home  eco- 
nomics rooms  in  each  school  building.  The  latter  plan  is  unques- 
tionably the  best.  The  children  are  not  upon  the  street  between 
classes,  nor  are  they  exposed  to  disagi'eeable  weather  conditions  with 
unnecessary  frequency.  When  there  is  the  necessity  of  changing  the 
time  schedule  in  one  building,  no  conflicts  occur  with  classes  from 
other  buildings,  because  all  instruction  is  given  under  the  same  roof. 
The  objections  to  this  latter  plan  are,  that  the  expense  of  equipment 
is  somewhat  increased ;  that  in  smaller  schools  the  home  economics 
classrooms  remain  unused  during  certain  hours  in  the  day;  and 
that  there  are  not  enough  children  in  one  school  to  occupy  the  entire 
time  of  one  home  economics  teacher;  hence  it  becomes  necessary  that 
the  teacher  travel  from  one  building  to  another,  giving  part  of  her 
time  to  each. 

The  only  one  of  these  objections  which  needs  to  be  considered  is 
that  relating  to  partially  unused  room  space.  The  interest  on  dupli- 
cated equipment  represents  so  small  an  item  that  the  objection  in 
regard  to  this  item  merits  little  attention  and  can  not  be  weighed 
against  the  loss  of  time  and  the  increased  hazards  which  result  when 
children  change  from  building  to  building.  When  school  buildings 
are  overcrowded,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  have  room  space  unoccu- 
pied for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  time.  In  all  schools  of  the 
size  of  the  McMaster,  the  Logan,  and  the  Taylor  School  the  home 
economics  rooms  will  be  in  constant  use,  but  at  the  Waverley  School 
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and  at  the  Shandon  building  the  enrolhnent  is  not  sufficient  to  fill 
these  special  rooms  all  the  time.  For  part  of  the  time,  then,  these 
could  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

If  transfers  from  one  building  to  another  for  home  econoniics 
instruction  be  decided  upon  as  most  desirable  for  Columbia's  present 
school  condition,  then  all  schedules  should  be  so  arranged  that  these 
transfers  can  be  made  at  the  usual  recess  periods,  the  child  remain- 
ing one-quarter  day  or  one-half  day  in  home  economics  work.  In 
many  progressive  city  school  systems,  other  supervised  school  activi- 
ties are  brought  into  the  building  which  affords  accommodations  for 
home  economics.  Thus  in  one-quarter  of  a  day  a  child  may  recelTt 
instruction  in  home  economics  and  during  another  quarter  of  a  day 
he  may  spend  his  time  in  writing,  drawing,  gymnasium  work,  and 
directed  play. 

Columbia  has  available  basement  rooms  in  the  Logan  and  Mc- 
Master  Schools,  in  which  home  economics  equipment  should  be  in- 
stalled. It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  use  these  two  temporarily 
as  centers  for  the  children  from  the  Taylor  and  the  Waverley  build- 
ings. When  a  new  building  is  constructed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
residents  of  the  Waverley  district,  special  provision  should  be  made 
for  accommodating  the  home  economics  classes.  The  Shandon  School 
should  have  one  room  so  equipped  that  it  may  serve  for  both  the 
food  and  clothing  classes.  These  children  are  too  far  from  other 
schools  to  be  sent  to  a  "  center."  It  is  always  most  desirable  to  place 
the  food  laboratories  on  the  top  floor  of  the  building,  and  in  planning 
new  buildings  or  in  rearranging  the  old  ones  this  fact  should  be  borne 
in  mind  and  this  arrangement  brought  about  if  possible. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  NEGRO  SCHOOLS. 

Food  preparation  is  given  to  the  colored  girls  in  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  grades  of  the  Howard  School.  Sewing  is  supposed  to  be 
taught  to  the  seventh-grade  girls,  but  because  of  the  number  of  food- 
preparation  classes  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  give  sewing  this 
year.  The  course  arranged  by  the  teacher  in  food  preparation  was 
excellent,  but  its  value  was  limited  because  of  the  very  small  quan- 
tities of  food  materials  used.  Efforts  were  made  to  emphasize  the 
newer  food-conservation  ideas.  Food  preparation  is  taught  in  one 
of  the  basement  rooms  of  the  Howard  School  building.  When  out- 
side water  faucets  freeze  or  are  shut  off  all  students  at  this  building 
come  into  the  cooking-class  room  for  drinking  water. 

The  floor  of  the  laboratory  is  on  the  level  with  a  very  muddy  yard, 
and  conditions  surrounding  this  building  as  well  as  all  parts  of  the 
building  itself  are  had.  The  cooking-class  room  is  kept  immaculately 
clean  and  the  walls  have  been  whitewashed  by  the  students.  The 
cooking  utensils  are  of  good  quality  and  well  kept,  and  there  haa 
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been  Kberality  in  the  purchase  of  these  and  other  supplies  for  this 
work.  No  sewing  machines  have  been  secured  for  this  school.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  these  girls  to  learn  to  make  and  to  care  for 
their  own  garments  when  not  supplied  with  and  taught  how  to  use 
a  sewing  machine.  The  students  themselves  in  the  food  classes  were 
clean,  orderly,  and  well  disciplined.  They  worked  quietly  and 
methodically.  Where  there  has  been  time  to  teach  sewing,  the  girls 
have  made  their  cooking  uniforms. 

NEEDED  BEORGANIZATION   OF  HOME  ECONOMICS   FOR  THE  NEGROES. 

The  home-economics  courses  prepared  for  the  negro  girls  should  be 
intensely  practical  and  required  of  all  girls  of  11  years  and  older, 
without  regard  to  their  school  classifications.  Children  below  the 
seventh  grade  in  regular  work  should  receive  at  least  60  minutes  of 
daily  instruction  in  home-making  subjects.  The  first  course  should 
consist  of  work  in  sewing  and  housekeeping,  especially  stressing 
sanitary  household  practices  and  personal  hygiene.  During  the 
second  year  of  work  the  course  should  include  the  preparation  of 
plain,  wholesome  food,  simple  machine  sewing,  and  further  instruc- 
tion in  housekeeping.  During  the  third  year  of  the  home  economics 
four  quarter  days  or  two  half  days  per  week  should  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  home  making.  At  this  time  cooking  with  family-sized 
recipes  should  be  given,  together  with  a  study  of  meal  planning  and 
meal  service  and  frequent  lessons  on  the  growing  of  gardens,  the 
care  of  poultry,  and  in  the  economical  purchase  of  foods.  The  sew- 
ing in  both  the  second  and  the  third  year  should  include  garments  for 
personal  use,  for  household  use,  or  for  the  use  of  other  members  of 
the  girl's  family.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  selection  of 
fabrics  and  on  the  repair  of  worn  garments. 

Home  economics  taught  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  in  this 
course — ^these  grades  being  usually  those  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
school  years — should  occupy  two  hours  daily.  The  courses  should 
include  food  preparation,  garment  making,  lessons  in  laundering, 
household  accounting,  household  sanitation,  the  care  of  children,  and 
personal  hygiene.  The  death  rate  among  negro  children  is  alarm- 
ingly high,  and  education  is  the  only  way  to  relieve  this  condition, 
since  much  sickness  and  many  deaths  are  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

A  course  in  cooking  with  vocational  aims  should  be  established 
for  colored  boys.  Such  work  has  been  organized  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  at  other  places.  At  these  points  boys 
are  prepared  for  work  with  the  Pullman  Co.  and  for  service  in 
hotels  and  restaurants.  Cooks  are  now  needed  at  camps,  on  ships, 
and  in  cantonments,  and  the  peed  will  continue  for  a  number  of 
years.    Were  such  a  training  course  established,  it  would  be  neces- 
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sary  to  provide  also  a  restaurant  or  lunch  room  in  which  to  dispose 
of  the  products  and  give  the  necessary  training  in  service. 

Special  vocational  training  for  adult  women  is  needed  among  the 
colored  people  of  Columbia.  Such  work  as  that  now  done  at  Rock 
Hill  might  well  be  copied.  Rock  Hill  night  classes  are  maintained 
for  maids,  and  cooks  in  service,  and  for  women  maintaining  their 
own  homes.  Besides  the  above  course,  there  should  be  a  vocational 
home-making  course  for  girls  over  14  who  manifestly  will  not  con- 
tinue in  school  more  than  one  or  two  years.  At  least  one-half  of  the 
school  time  should  be  devoted  to  home  making,  gardening,  and  pool- 
trying.  All  other  studies  should  be  correlated  with  this  work.  Such 
a  course  would  lead  to  more  permanent  and  satisfactory  service 
while  wage  earning,  and  later  would  result  in  better  kept,  more 
healthful,  and  more  contented  homes  among  the  negro  families  in 
Columbia. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  constant  transfer  from  the  negro  home  to  the 
white  employer's  home,  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditionsr  of  the 
one  will  be  reflected  in  the  health  conditions  of  the  other.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  leave  the  negro  untrained  and  in  insanitary  surround- 
ings, when  the  child  of  the  white  home  is  cared  for  and,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  trained  by  a  nurse  from  a  negro  cabin.  Physically 
and  economically,  the  retardation  of  the  one  race  reacts  disadvan- 
tageously  on  the  conditions  of  the  more  fortunate  group.  Were 
there  no  other  reasons  than  these,  the  negro  boys  and  girls  should  be 
trained  to  become  intelligent,  diligent,  clean,  honest,  self-supporting 
men  and  women,  capable  of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  order,  cleanli- 
ness, and  simplicity.  To  this  end,  the  home  economics  equipm^it 
should  be  taken  out  of  its  present  quarters  at  the  Howard  School  and 
placed  under  sanitary  conditions. 

Home-economics  rooms  should  be  provided  in  every  negro  school, 
and  a  small  house  and  garden  spot  should  be  connected  with  each 
school  in  which  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  children  are  in 
attendance.  These  practice  houses  should  not  be  better  than  the 
negro  wage  earner  might  aspire  to  occupy;  nor  should  equipment 
and  furnishing  be  better  than  thrifty  negro  families  could  afford  to 
copy.  The  school  home-economics  furnishing  should  be  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  negro  children.  It  should  aid  in  establishing 
standards  for  them  and  should  not  be  so  different  in  quality  or  in 
appearance  that  the  school  instruction  becomes,  in  the  minds  of  the 
students,  entirely  separated  from  the  housekeeping  operations  within 
their  homes. 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES. 

With  the  rearranged  school  schedule,  elsewhere  suggested,  a  short 
noon  period  in  the  high  school  will  make  necessary  the  service  of  a 
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lunch  at  the  school.  Under  no  circumstances  should  this  lunch  privi- 
lege be  granted  to  outside  concessionaires.  Food  sold  to  school  chil- 
dren should  be  furnished  at  actual  cost.  It  should  be  of  excellent 
quality  and  of  a  type  that  will  furnish  proper  nutriment  in  an  at- 
tractive form..  The  school  lunch  becomes  an  important  agency  in 
teaching  both  boys  and  girls  the  intelligent  selection  and  the  econom- 
ical purchase  of  cooked  foods.  An  increasing  number  of  Americans 
eat  away  from  home  one  or  more  times  a  day.  Usually  the  man  or 
woman  ordering  cooked  food  knows  little  of  its  nutritional  value; 
nor  is  he  familiar  with  correct  food  combinations.  It  remains  for 
the  school  to  train  in  food  selection^  that  adequate  nourishment  may 
be  secured  and  that  good  digestion  may  be  retained. 

Because  the  school  lunch  affords  opportunity  to  the  home-eco- 
nomics pupils  to  cook  in  larger  quantities  without  unduly  increasing 
the  expenses  incident  to  the  maintenance  of  the  department,  it  is 
proper  that  the  home-economics  teachers  have  charge  over  the  entire 
preparation  and  service  of  the  lunches.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have 
a  hired  woman  to  wash  dishes  and  cook  those  foods  which  must  be 
served  frequently,  but  this  woman  should  be  directed  by  a  member 
of  the  home-economics  department  in  order  that  the  rules  for  good, 
healthful  food  preparation  shall  not  be  violated  and  that  the  laws  of 
sanitation  may  be  observed. 

Columbia  now  has  need  of  school  lunches  served  at  her  grade 
buildings  as  well.  Many  of  the  children  of  the  elementary  grades 
rise  before  daylight  and  breakfast  with  their  working  fathers  or 
mothers.  Many  of  these  breakfasts  are  served  before  6  in  the  morn- 
ing and  some  as  early  as  5.  The  parents  of  these  children  dine 
between  12  and  1  o'clock.  Cold  food  which  may  or  may  not  be  re- 
heated is  left  for  the  child  at  his  home  coming.  It  is  probably  true 
that  a  large  number  of  the  children  take  an  apple,  some  cookies,  or  a 
banana,  but  under  existing  conditions  such  children  are  not  satisfac- 
torily nor  suflSciently  fed.  The  stomach  of  a  child  is  smaller  in 
proportion  to  its  food  needs  than  is  that  of  an  adult.  It  requires 
more  frequent  filling  if  it  is  to  send  into  the  blood  enough  nutriment 
to  meet  all  the  demands  made  upon  a  child's  body  by  work,  by  play, 
and  by  growth.  For  a  child  to  go  from  6  in  the  morning  until  after 
2  in  the  afternoon  without  substantial  food  is  to  leave  the  child  list- 
less and  inattentive  to  lessons.  Furthermore,  the  normal  appetite 
is  destroyed  if  the  stomach  is  empty  for  too  long  a  period. 

Underfed  children  do  not  develop  into  strong  and  efficient  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Wood  figures  that  25  per  cent  of  all  American  children 
suffer  from  malnutrition.  This  condition  is  not  necessarily  depend- 
ent upon  a  restricted  family  income,  for  ignorance  of  the  food  needs 
of  growing  children  is  the  commonest  cause.  Of  21,000  retarded 
children  studied  in  one  school  system,  it  was  found  that  54.6  per  cent 
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were  suffering  from  malnutrition.  Since  retardation  and  repetition 
of  school  work  become  the  causes  of  the  increased  cost  of  instruction, 
it  is  apparent  that  children  suffering  from  malnutrition  are  a  drag 
and  an  expense  upon  the  whole  school  organization.  School  feeding 
at  noon  is  needed.  It  should  not  be  established  with  the  idea  that  it 
is  exclusively  for  poor  children.  It  should  be  for  all  children  who 
wish  to  buy  warm  food.  The  food  should  be  sold  at  cost.  The  prep- 
aration should  be  under  sanitary  conditions  and  properly  controlled 
and  directed.  When  children  are  hungry  and  can  not  buy,  the  school 
should,  without  humiliation  to  the  child,  supply  tickets  to  the  lunch, 
because,  as  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  an  extravagance  to  retain 
children  in  school  who  are  underfed. 

8UPEBVISI0N   AND   IN8TBUCTI0N. 

To  organize  and  maintain  the  type  of  home-economics  instruc- 
tion described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  a  well-trained,  efficient,  and 
enthusiastic  corps  of  teachers  will  be  required.  Responsibility  and 
authority  for  home-economics  teaching  should  be  centered  in  one 
supervisor  or  director  of  home  economics.  The  person  chosen  will 
need  to  be  broadly  educated  and  specially  trained  in  home  economics. 
She  will  need  to  have  had  teaching  experience  and  ample  knowledge 
of  climatic,  economic,  and  racial  conditions  as  they  exist  in  South 
Carolina.  Not  only  should  she  supervise  the  work  in  the  white 
schools,  but  she  should  also  have  authority  over  instruction  of 
similar  nature  when  given  in  negro  schools.  This  supervisor  or 
director  should  be  paid  an  adequate  salary  and  recognized  as  a  con- 
sultant in  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  as  the  purchasing 
agent  for  her  own  department  and  as  the  one  having  control  of  any 
or  of  all  lunchroom  arrangements  hereafter  provided  for  in  the  city 
schools  of  Columbia.  The  supervisor  should  also  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  nominating  her  subordinates  and  should  not  be  required 
to  accept  any  candidate  who  does  not  meet  her  requirements. 

PROGRESSIVE  DE>T:L0PMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

To  inaugurate  the  entire  scheme  of  home-economics  teaching  as 
herein  suggested  would  entail  a  sudden  and  burdensome  expense 
upon  the  public-school  authorities;  hence  the  following  suggestions 
are  offered. 

1.  During  the  first  year  after  the  presentation  of  this  report,  re- 
organize the  high-school  work  in  home  economics,  and  properly 
equip  the  rooms  now  in  use.  Suggestions  for  these  needed  changes 
are  made  elsewhere. 

2.  Require  a  new  course  for  all  high-school  girls. 
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3.  Bring  all  seventh-grade  girls  from  the  Taylor,  Logan,  Mc- 
Master,  and  Shandon  schools  to  the  present  high-school  laboratories 
for  their  classes  in  home  economics. 

4.  Establish  the  special  vocational  home-economics  work  in  the 
Blossom  Street  and  Granby  School  community  immediately. 

5.  Establish  sewing  under  the  room  teacher's  instruction  in  all 
fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Place  the  supervision  of  this  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  home  economics,  increasing  the 
pay  of  teachers  who  give  this  instruction  to  compensate  them  for  the 
time  which  is  spent  in  preparation  for  teaching  and  in  attending 
meetings  called  by  the  supervisor  of  home  economics. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  administration  of  this  new  plan 
centers  can  be  opened,  and  by  the  third  year  the  complete  adjust- 
ment should  have  been  accomplished.  There  are  now  two  teachers 
employed  to  teach  home  economics  in  the  white  schools;  when  the 
work  is  reorganized  there  will  need  to  be,  during  the  first  year, 
one  supervisor,  three  regular  teachers,  and  one  special  teacher  for 
work  among  adult  women  and  employed  girls.  The  number  will 
increase  as  the  work  develops  in  other  centers  and  reaches  down 
into  the  lower  grades.  It  is  not  desirable  that  room  teachers  con- 
tinue to  teach  sewing  after  the  first  or  second  year.  They  can 
not  be  expected  to  desire  this  added  burden ;  nor  may  it  be  assumed 
that  all  will  be  in  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

When  home  economics  has  become  well  established  and  maintained 
in  the  schools  of  Columbia  the  life  of  the  city  will  be  enriched  by 
many  young  women  who,  when  assuming  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering a  home,  will  bring  to  their  tasks  an  interest  and  an 
understanding  of  the  obligations  devolving  upon  them.  They  will 
not  be  in  all  ways  expert,  but  they  will  have  that  intelligence  in 
matters  relating  to  their  homes  that  will  enable  them  to  seek  further 
enlightenment  and  to  make  use  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of 
women  as  set  forth  in  the  better  books  treating  of  home  economics. 

The  time,  too,  when  such  courses  are  inaugurated  will  come  when 
the  school  children  of  Columbia  will  exhibit  a  finer  degree  of 
physical  well  being,  when  merchants  and  tradesmen  will  recognize  a 
more  discriminating  and  appreciative  purchasing  public,  and  when 
the  employer  of  woman  labor  will  realize  that  his  employee  is  a 
better  employee  because  she  is  healthier  and  more  capable  of  secur- 
ing the  maximum  of  comfort  from  her  use  of  the  contents  of  her 
Weekly  pay  envelope.  Increased  economic  pressure  will  make  satis- 
factory management  and  expenditures  of  home  incomes  more  dif- 
ficult each  year.  Greater  eflSciency  will  be  needed  by  woman.  Many 
heretofore  able  to  command  the  help  of  servants  will  be  forced  to 
perform  the  tasks  of  their  own  households  and  to  multiply  their  own 
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ability  by  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices.  The  maintenance  of 
health  will  become  more  difficult  as  the  density  of  population  in- 
creases and  as  each  household  becomes  more  endangered  by  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  near-by  homes.  For  all  of  these  contingencies 
must  the  young  woman  of  the  present  be  made  ready  if  Columbia 
is  to  continue  to  be  a  rich,  contented,  beautiful,  and  healthful  city 
of  homes. 

8UMMABT. 

1.  Organize  required  courses  in  home  economics  and  mechanical 
arts  for  all  regular  students  in  grades  5  to  9,  inclusive,  and  for 
grade  4  in  schools  where  many  students  are  over  age. 

2.  Establish  special  vocational  courses  in  connection  with  the 
Blossom  Street  School  for  all  children  over  14  years  of  age  who  will 
probably  leave  school  without  entering  the  eighth  grade. 

3.  Offer  selective  courses  in  home  economics,  agriculture,  and 
manual  arts  to  advanced  high-school  students. 

4.  Maintain  classes  in  home  making  for  actual  home  makers  and 
for  employed  girls  and  women. 

5.  Adjust  the  problems  used  in  the  lessons  to  meet  the  social,  finan- 
cial, or  religious  status  of  students. 

6.  Have  usable  articles  made  in  all  sewing  classes  and  family-sized 
recipes  used  in  all  classes  above  the  sixth  grade. 

7.  Serve  at  school  luncheons  or  teachers'  lunches  or  sell  the  food 
which  is  cooked  by  the  classes. 

8.  Maintain  a  school  lunch  at  the  high  school,  the  Blossom  Street 
School,  and  when  need  arises  at  other  schools  in  the  city. 

9.  Place  the  responsibility  for  the  school  lunch  in  the  hands  of  the 
supervisor  of  home  economics. 

10.  Improve  and  enlarge  the  equipment  and  room  space  in  the 
high  school  now  given  to  home  economics. 

11.  Equip  "centers"  at  certain  grade  buildings,  but  plan  to  have 
ultimately  a  full  equipment  in  each  school. 

12.  In  the  Blossom  Street  School  district  equip  a  village  house  as 
a  practice  house  for  home-making  instruction. 

13.  Limit  the  number  of  students  in  classes  and  classify  carefully. 

14.  Require  home  economics  of  all  negro  girls  of  11  years  of  age 
and  above  and  make  the  courses  intensely  practical,  seeking  especially 
to  establish  standards  that  shall  react  beneficially  upon  the  homes  of 
the  children. 

15.  Suitable  rooms  in  every  negro  school  in  which  are  to  be  found 
the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  grades  should  be  provided  and  fully 
equipped. 

IG.  Establish  a  department  of  home  economics,  including  all 
instruction  in  home-making  subjects,  in  all  schools. 
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17.  Employ  one  supervisor  for  all  home  economics  teaching  and 
an  adequate,  well-prepared,  and  well-paid  teaching  corps. 

18.  Encourage  study  and  advanced  work  among  these  teachers. 

19.  Since  all  changes  can  not  be  made  in  one  year,  it  is  suggested 
that  room  teachers  instruct  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  children  in 
sewing  for  the  first  year  and  the  fifth-grade  children  during  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  by  the  third  year  have  the  home  economics  corps 
increased  to  a  number  sufficient  to  give  all  necessary  instruction. 
The  same  arrangement  should  also  be  worked  out  for  the  mechanic 
arts. 

20.  Because  the  expense  of  inaugurating  all  these  changes  must 
be  considered,  it  is  further  suggested  that  needed  improvements  be 
first  made  at  the  high  school  and  at  the  Blossom  Street  School,  to 
be  followed  by  improvements  at  the  Logan  and  McMaster  Schools 
and  later  at  all  the  other  schools  of  the  city. 

76482—18 7 


V^INSUPPICIENT  MAINTENANCE  HAS  RENDERED  THE 
SUPERVISION  INADEQUATE. 


THE  SUPERVISORIAL  STAFT. 

In  any  enterprise  where  results  depend  upon  collective  eflfort,  as 
in  a  public-school  system,  confusion,  loss  of  time  and  of  effort,  and 
general  wastage  on  all  sides  can  be  avoided  only  by  a  very  careful 
coordination  of  the  work  of  every  individual  in  the  corps.  EflSciencj 
can  be  obtained  only  through  teamwork  exercised  in  every  part  of 
the  many-sided  activities  of  the  system.  And  teamwork  can  be 
secured  in  no  other  way  than  through  the  personal  supervision  of 
a  leader  or  leaders  who  endeavor  to  unify  the  work  of  all  in  order 
that  a  definite  aim  may  be  reached  or  an  adopted  plan  carried  into 
effect.  In  a  school  system. the  responsibility  falls  directly  upon  the 
superintendent  and  his  corps  of  supervisors  and  assistants  expressly 
selected  for  their  ability  as  leaders  and  for  their  knowledge  of  details. 
In  most  cities  the  size  of  Columbia  there  is  a  supervisor  of  the  pri- 
mary grades;  either  a  supervisor  of  intermediate  grades  or  this  work 
is  done  by  the  principals  of  the  several  schools ;  a  supervisor  of  in- 
dustrial work  for  the  system  throughout;  a  supervisor  of  music 
throughout ;  a  supervisor  of  penmanship  throughout ;  one  for  draw- 
ing and  art  throughout ;  and  then  heads  of  high-school  departments, 
who  are  looked  upon  as  responsible,  in  the  high-school  corps,  for 
the  planning  and  teaching  of  their  respective  subjects  and  whose 
ability  and  responsibility  are  recognized  in  the  salary  schedule. 

These  supervisors,  acting  with  the  superintendent  as  their  leader 
and  with  the  principals  in  the  several  schools,  constitute  the  super- 
visory body  whose  duty  it  is  to  lay  out  plans  in  discussion  with  the 
teachers,  and  through  cooperating  with  the  latter  gradually  bring 
about  a  well-knit  together  and  thoroughly  coordinated  school  system 
which  shall  increasingly  secure  higher  standards  of  efficiency  in  their 
respective  departments. 

In  respect  to  such  a  supervisorial  staff  Columbia  has  been  unfor- 
tunate, for  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  board  of  education  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds.  A  supervisor  of  all  of  the  grades  and  a 
supervisor  of  music  is  as  far  as  the  board  has  gone  in  this  important 
direction.  So  these  two,  with  the  superintendent,  give  the  only  su- 
pervision which  the  teachers  obtain  as  the  schools  are  now  organized. 
08 
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It  is  dearly  impo^ble  for  these  three  to  provide  the  supervision 
which  the  system  needs  and  which  the  preceding  paragraph  suggests. 
The  burden  of  putting  into  execution  the  building  program,  cover- 
ing the  past  12  years,  has  fallen  upon  the  superintendent.  He  has 
studied  most  thoroughly  the  problem  of  the  modem  school  building; 
he  has  planned  the  structures,  supervised  the  architects,  and  Watched 
the  progress  of  each  building  in  every  detail.  Besides  this,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  board,  and  its  treasurer  as  well,  he  has  verified  every  bill 
of  expenditure  and  drawn  every  check  which  has  been  issued.  He 
has  handled  aU  the  correspondence  involved  and  written  all  the 
letters  which  have  been  sent  out.  He  has  kept  an  itemized  record  of 
all  receipts  and  of  all  expenditures  reaching  back  over  his  period  of 
incumbency,  and  the  records  are  models  of  accuracy  and  clearness. 
.  All  this  mass  of  necessary  detail  he  has  attended  to  personally ;  for 
not  until  three  years  ago  was  the  board  able  to  provide  him  with  an 
office  assistant.  A  heavy  task  has  been  his,  and  the  tangible  results 
expressed  in  modern  buildings  of  excellent  appearance  are  a  tribute 
to  his  energy,  good  judgment,  and  painstaking  effort. 

THE  PRINCIPALS  DO  NOT  SUPERVISE. 

Obviously,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  superintendent  during 
this  period  of  building  activity  to  give  his  attention  to  the  profes- 
sional side  of  the  work  of  the  schools  except  in  the  more  general 
features.  He  has  not  had  the  time  personally  to  supply  that  coordi- 
nating leadership  in  the  purely  instructional  and  educational  side  of 
the  school's  activities  which  good  teamwork  in  a  modern  school  sys- 
tem requires.  Ordinarily  this  need  could  be  supplied  to  a  degree, 
though  not  wholly,  by  holding  the  principals  responsible  in  their 
Several  buildings  for  the  quality  of  the  teaching  therein  and  expect- 
ing them  to  supply  in  their  own  teaching  corps  the  leadership  needed. 
But  here,  again,  funds  have  been  so  inadequate  that  the  principals  of 
even  the  largest  buildings  have  had  to  teach  full  time,  consequently 
their  work  as  supervisors  has  been  limited  to  the  care  of  the  build- 
ing and  grounds  and  to  matters  of  disciplinary  character.  Very 
recently  some  relief  has  been  provided,  for  the  principals  of  the 
three  largest  elementary  schools  and  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
have  been  granted  the  following  free  time  through  the  employment 
of  substitute  teachers  for  part  time : 

Frincipal  of  the  McMaster  School From  9  to  11.30  a.  m. 

Principal  of  the  Logan  School Full  time. 

Principal  of  the  Taylor  School From  9  to  11.30  a.  m. 

Principal  of  the  high  school Full  time. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
board  which  define  specifically  the  duties  of  principals  have  not  yet 
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been  amended  to  give  them  any  aothority  in  their  schools  in  matters 
of  an  instructional  nature,  so  that  as  yet  no  use  has  been  made  of  the 
principals  in  this  connection.  * 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SUPERVISOR. 

In  practice,  then,  the  only  detailed  supervision  of  professional 
character  which  the  teachers  are  getting  is  that  afforded  by  the 
elementary  school  supervisor  and  by  the  supervisor  of  music,  whose 
time  is  given  to  her  subject  alone.  There  are  71  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary grade  in  the  white  schools.  Even  though  the  supervisor 
should  spend  her  entire  time  in  schoolroom  visitation,  it  is  clear  that 
she  could  give  but  a  short  period  to  each  teacher  at  infrequent 
intervals  only.  As  it  is,  however,  in  addition  to  her  supervisorial 
duties,  she  has  charge  of  issuing  the  supplies  to  the  several  schools. 
This,  together  with  necessary  office  work,  requires  considerable  time 
and  attention — about  one-fifth  of  her  time,  it  is  estimated — and  les- 
sens by  so  much  the  all  too  limited  opportunity  she  otherwise  would 
have.  Much  can  be  and  is  being  done  toward  unifying  the  work 
through  the  grade  meetings  which  the  supervisor  holds  (the  sched- 
ule calls  for  a  monthly  meeting  with  each  grade)  and  through  the 
bimonthly  progress  reports  which  each  teacher  is  required  to  make 
in  written  form.  However,  the  suggestions  brought  out  in  the  meet- 
ings and  the  proposals  elicited  by  the  reports  should  be  closely  and 
personally  followed  up  in  the  several  classrooms  if  coordinated  re- 
sults of  a  high  order  are  to  be  secured.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
the  supervisor  can  spend  but  one  day  twice  per  month  in  each  build- 
ing in  this  follow-up  work.  Obviously,  during  a  single  five-hour 
teaching  session  she  can  observe  the  work  of  but  few  individuals; 
so  in  the  larger  schools,  as  it  works  out  practically,  there  are  many 
teachers  whom  the  supervisor  visits  infrequently  and  but  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time  only. 

Other  elements  of  serious  consequence  making  for  disintegration 
are  the  teachers  who  enter  the  department  in  numbers  each  year 
unfamiliar  with  the  work  of  the  system  and  the  corps  of  substitute 
teachers,  which  is  shifting  and  impermanent. 

The  new  teachers  should  be  taken  at  the  beginning  of  their  period 
of  service  by  the  supervisor  for  special  training  and  instruction  in 
the  important  features  of  the  system ;  and  then,  for  a  time,  at  least, 
their  work  in  the  classroom  should  be  very  closely  followed,  in  order 
that  as  quickly  as  possible  they  may  be  made  able  to  contribute 
their  part  to  good  teamwork.  In  Columbia  these  new  teachers  have, 
to  a  degree,  to  find  their  places  as  best  they  can,  for  it  is  impossible 
for  the  one  supervisor,  try  as  hard  as  she  may,  to  give  them  as  much 
special  attention  as  they  need. 
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THE  FKOBIiEM  OF  StTBSTTrtJTE  TEACHERS. 

A  more  serious  problem  than  that  of  the  "  new  "  teacher,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  the  character  of  the  corps  of  teachers  who  are  called 
on  from  time  to  time  to  substitute  for  those  teachers  who,  for  any 
reason,  are  kept  away  from  their  classes.  In  many  instances  the 
absence  of  the  regular  teacher  is  but  for  a  day  or  two;  again,  in 
instances,  it  may  be  for  a  week  or  indeed  for  several  weeks.  Again, 
a  given  substitute  may  be  needed  one  day  in  a  first  grade,  the  next 
day  she  may  be  sent  to  a  sixth  grade,  and  the  third  day  to  some 
other  grade.  Then,  too,  one  day  she  is  sent  to  teach  a  class  perhaps 
notoriously  diflScult  to  interest  and  control,  while  the  next  day  her 
lines  may  fall  in  a  more  pleasant  place.  Furthermore,  in  most 
instances  the  need  is  not  known  until  just  a  few  minutes  before  the 
day's  session  begins,  scarce  affording  time,  frequently,  for  the  sub- 
stitute to  reach  the  post  assigned  her.  The  consequence  is  that  she 
has  had  no  time  to  make  that  special  preparation  for  the  day's  work 
which  the  regular  teacher  always  makes  if  she  is  in  earnest  and 
which  is  doubly  necessary  for  a  substitute  if  she  is  to  succeed  in 
doing  creditable  work. 

Clearly,  then,  the  most  diflScult  position  in  the  entire  teaching 
corps  of  any  city  is  that  of  the  substitute  teacher.  She  needs  ver- 
satility, adaptability,  intimate  knowledge  of  the  entire  range  of 
school  work,  poise,  disciplinary  ability,  and  all  the  other  qualities 
of  a  good  teacher  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  that  required  of 
the  regular  teacher,  who  has  the  same  group  of  children  for  a  year 
or  a  term  at  least,  and  becomes  familiar  thereby  with  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  each  individual.  In  practice,  most  school  systems  employ 
as  substitute  teachers  almost  all  who  come  along — green  girls,  broken- 
down  old  ladies,  impecunious  wives — anybody,  in  fact,  who  can  be 
gotten  hold  of  quickly  when  needed,  and  no  questions  are  asked — 
not  many,  anyway. 

If  suflBcient  remuneration  is  paid  to  make  the  work  an  induce- 
ment, usually  a  few  people  of  ability  can  be  gotten  together  who 
with  sufficient  training  and  close  supervision  can  be  brought  to  a 
point  where  at  least  it  is  better  to  assign  them  to  a  class  than  to 
dismiss  the  children,  but  a  better  plan  is  that  now  adopted  in  a  few 
progressive  and  far-sighted  systems. 

Recognizing  that  such  work  demands  teaching  skill  of  the  highest 
order,  the  school  boards  select  a  few  of  the  very  best  teachers  of  the 
regular  corps,  the  number  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  system, 
relieve  them  entirely  of  assignment  to  a  given  class. and  thereby  se- 
cure a  "  flying  corps  "  to  be  quickly  shifted  from  point  to  point  as 
the  emergency  arises.  Such  teachers,  instead  of  being  paid  less  than 
regular  teachers,  are  paid  considerably  more  in  recognition  of  their 
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superior  ability  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work.  As  they  are  em- 
ployed on  full  time,  when  no  substituting  is  called  for,  they  are 
sent  into  various  schools  to  give  observation  lessons  for  weak  teachers 
or  for  teachers  who  are  Hew  to  the  work  and  need  the  help  which 
the  supervisors  have  no  time  to  give.  Again,  they  are  assigned  to 
a  given  grade  for  two  or  three  days,  giving  the  regular  teacher  a 
much-needed  opportunity  of  visiting  other  classes  in  her  own  or  in 
neighboring  cities.  Such  teachers  become  in  reality  the  teaching 
assistants  of  the  supervisor,  and  in  those  cities  which  have  tried 
the  plan  are  considered  indispensable  adjuncts  of  the  supervisorial 
staff. 

In  Columbia,  however,  the  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  ade- 
quate supervision  in  any  way.  In  consequence,  one  observes  a  lack 
of  coordination  of  effort  and  of  plan  in  the  several  schools  of  tk 
system  which  seriously  lessens  the  efficiency  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

The  result  which  comes  from  lack  of  proper  coordination  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  way  the  plan  of  pupil  promotion  operates;  by 
the  teaching  activities  of  the  classrooms ;  and  by  the  achievement  of 
the  pupils  as  shown  by  certain  standard  educational  measurement 
tests  which  were  given.  These  three  phases  of  the  work  are  of  suf- 
ficient consequence  to  justify  a  detailed  discussion. 

1.  THE  PLAN  OF  PUPIL  PROMOTION. 

The  plan  of  promotion  which  was  adopted  when  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Columbia  was  organized  in  1883  has  been  retained  without 
essential  change.  As  described  in  the  superintendent's  First  Annual 
Report,  the  plan  called  for  annual  promotions,  to  be  based  on  a  five- 
days'  written  examination  to  be  held  during  the  week  immediately 
preceding  the  last  week  of  the  school  year,  followed  by  a  public  oral 
examination  on  two  days  of  the  final  week.  In  addition,  bimonthly 
written  examinations,  on  prescribed  days,  throughout  the  year  were 
required  of  all  grades  above  the  second.  The  results  of  the  monthly 
and  yearly  examinations  were  to  be  averaged  separately,  each  count- 
ing half  in  determining  the  pupil's  final  score,  which  was  registered 
on  a  scale  of  100,  with  65  designated  as  the  passing  average  and  56  a 
minimum  for  any  given  subject.  In  1913-14  came  semiannual  pro- 
motions throughout,  and  in  1915  promotion  by  subject  was  intro- 
duced in  the  high  school.  About  the  same  time  the  report  cards  of 
the  elementary  grades  were  changed  whereby  grades  in  term  of  per 
cents  were  expressed  as  letters  except  in  the  high  school,  where  the 
percentile  system  of  scholarship  grading  is  still  employed.  How- 
ever, as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  the  essence  of  the  plan  is  still  the 
formal  written  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term,  coupled  with 
tests  held  at  intervals  throughout. 
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A  summary  of  the  results  obtained  under  the  operation  of  the 
plan,  in  respect  to  the  promotion  and  failure  of  pupils  in  the  element- 
ary grades  for  the  term  closing  June,  1917,  follows: 


Promotiaru  and  failuret  distributed  by  grades  and  schools. 

June,  1917. 

FIRST  GRADE. 


White  children. 


Total 

number 

of  pupils 

remalninff 

to  end  of 

term. 

Promoted. 

Promoted  on  trial. 

Failed. 

Schools. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

109 
60 

31 
50 
33 

67 
00 
55 

20 
21 
35 
27 

61.5 
86.0 
77.4 
71.4 
67.7 
50.3 
81.8 

17 
18 

15.6 
5.7 
11.3 
21.4 
22.6 
30.5 
3.0 

^1 

8 
2 
3 
6 
5 

22.0 

If^fMt^r,,                     

7  3 

Taylor Jt 

ShaxKion ... 

11.3 
7.2 

0  7 

Blossom  Street 

10.2 

Qmiby 

15.2 

Total 

400 

285 

71.2 

61 

15.3 

54 

13.5 

SECOND  GRADE. 


Loom...       

140 
78 
72 
42 
27 
35 
43 

101 
55 
53 
31 
25 
22. 
37 

72.2 
70.5 
73.6 
73.8 
02.6 
62.$ 
86.0 

23 
16 
7 
7 
2 
8 
4 

16.4 
20.5 

0.7 
16.6 

7.4 
22.0 

0.3 

16 

7 
12 
4 
0 
5 
2 

11.4 

McMaster 

0  0 

16.7 

Rhandon 

0  6 

Waverley 

0 

Blossom  Street  - 

14.2 

Oranby 

4.7 

Total 

487 

324 

74.2 

67 

15.3 

4G 

10.5 

THIRD  GRADE. 


Locan 

100 
84 
86 
45 
33 
42 
11 

00 
63 
61 
36 
21 
22 
10 

82.6 
75.0 

7ao 

80.0 
63.6 
52.4 
00.0 

10 
0 

20 
5 
8 
0 
0 

0.2 
10.7 
23.3 
11.1 
24.2 
21.4 
.0 

0 
12 
5 

4 
4 
11 
1 

8.2 
14.3 
&8 
8.0 
12.2 

M^Uft'tf'    -.-.• 

Taylor 

nfundon  tt-,.- 

Wa  verley 

Blossom  Street 

26.2 
0.1 

Granby-  x 

Total 

410 

303 

73.0 

61 

14.0 

40 

11.2 

FOURTH  GRADE. 


Loem 

157 
85 

74 
30 
34 
51 

181 
64 
57 
28 
20 
38 

83.4 
75.3 
77.0 
71.8 
85.3 
74.6 

13 
12 
11 
0 
4 
6 

8.8 
14.1 
14.0 
23.0 
11.7 
11.8 

13 
0 
6 
2 
1 
7 

&3 

lao 

8.1 

UAirf|.ft^ 

Taylor 

Sband  on ^ -, 

6.2 
8.0 

Wayerley « 

Blossom  Street 

13.1 

Total 

440 

347 

78.8 

65 

12.5 

38 

8.7 

FIFTH  GRADE. 


Looan 

uSSSAv 

Tfcylor 

Bha&doo 

Wavsrley 

Mm  Street 

Total.... 


281 


74 

66 

70 

67 

75 

47 

25 

20 

11 

11 

17 

12 

223 


80.3 
84.8 
62.6 
80.0 
100.0. 
70.6 


70.8 


87 


6.7 
14.0 
24.0 

4.0 

.0 

11.7 


13.2 


21 


4.0 
1.2 
13.4 
16.0 
.0 
17.7 


7.5 
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Promotioms  &m4  f^Ourci  dUifikmied  Vw  frmdeM  mmd  aOtooU.     WhUe  ekiUrem, 

Jmme.  1917— Ontiniied. 

SIXTH  GRAPK. 


SEV^ENTH  GRADE. 


T^onii                

77 
72 
29 
18 

2S 

90 

g 

13 
30 

6L9 
Si.7 

72.3 
77.0 

15 
21 
0 

4 
4 

1S.5 
38L1 
.0 
22.3 
15.3 

12 
8 

4 
1 
2 

15.4 

MrMtftfT.  , 

1L2 

TkTlor 

IA8 

fflinidOD .... 

5.5 

WsTvrley 

7.T 

BkMmm  Btrrnt . . 

1 

ToUl 

222 

151 

« 

44 

2QL0 

27 

12.0 

Promotiofu  andfailweM  distributed  by  grades  and  sehools.    Xegro  dnidren.     June,  1917. 

FIRST  GRADE. 


Total 
number 
ofpupUs. 

Promoted. 

Promoted  on  trU. 

Failed. 

Nnmber. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Booker  T.  WaahiogtOD 

248 
285 

207 
19S 

83.4 

7 
29 

2.0 
]a2 

.  34 

IIL7 

Hovmrd 7. 

20L3 

Totol 

533 

405 

75.9 

36 

6l8 

02 

17.3 

SECOND  GRADE. 


Booker  T.  Washington 

122 
122 

06 
97 

77.9 
79.6 

12 

4 

lao 

313 

1^ 
21 

12.1 

Howard ....T....... 

17.1 

Totol 

2<4 

192 

78.7 

16 

fi.5 

36 

14.8 

THIRD  GRADE. 


Booker  T.  Washion^ton 

81 
117 

62 
84 

76l5 
7L8 

3 
10 

3.7 
&6 

16 
23 

19.  S 

Howard 

19.6 

Total 

19s 

146 

73.7 

13 

€w7 

39 

19l6 

FOURTH  GRADE. 


Booker  T,  Waibington 

76 
103 

69 
91 

77.6 

88.4 

3 

8 

3.9 

7.7 

14 

4 

1&5 

Qotrard 7. 

3.9 

Total 

179 

150 

83.9 

11 

6l1 

18 

lao 
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Promotiofu  and  faUures  distributed  fpy  grades  and  schools.    Negro  children, 

June,  1917 — Ck)ntiniied. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 


Total 
number 
of  pupils. 

Promoted  on  trial. 

FaUed. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Peroent. 

Number. 

Peroent. 

BookAf  T.  iVttJihfiurton        .     . 

43 

92 

33 
61 

76.7 
82.3 

1 
6 

2.4 
8.0 

9 
6 

20.9 

Howard/.. ..!!?!7:.\7..:::::: 

9.7 

Total 

106 

84 

80.0 

6 

6.7 

16 

14.3 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Booker  T.  Washiogton 

32 
66 

18 
68 

66.3 
88.0 

6 
3 

16.6 
4.6 

9 
6 

28.1 

nowara 

7.6 

Total 

98 

76 

n.6 

8 

8.1 

14 

14.3 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Booker  T.  Washington 

18 
64 

13 
50 

72.3 
92.6 

1 
0 

5.5 
0 

4 
4 

22.2 

Howard :. 

7.4 

Total 

72 

63 

87.6 

1 

L4 

8 

11.1 

KO  TJNIFOBM  PROMOTION  BASIS  IN  KVIDEETGB. 

The  striking  thing  to  be  observed  in  these  summaries  of  the  pro- 
portion falling  into  the  three  groups,  "  Promoted,"  "  Promoted  on 
trial,"  and  "Failed,"  is  the  complete  lack  of  the  evidence  of  any 
standardized  basis  of  promotion  and  failure  within  the  limits  of 
a  given  grade  considered  for  all  schools  or  within  all  the  grades  of 
a  single  school.  Some  schools  give  a  clear  promotion  to  87  per  cent 
of  their  first-grade  pupils,  while  others  promote  only  60  per  cent; 
in  second  grades  the  promotions  range  from  62.9  per  cent  in  the 
Blossom  Street  School  to  92.6  per  cent  in  the  Waverley;  in  third 
grades  the  range  of  promotion  is  from  52.4  per  cent  in  the  Blossom 
Street  School  to  90  per  cent  in  the  Granby ;  in  the  fourth  grades  the 
variation  among  schools  is  not  so  great,  the  range  being  from  71.8 
per  cent  in  the  Shandon  to  85.3  per  cent  in  the  Waverley ;  in  the  fifth 
grades  the  Taylor  School  promotes  62.6  per  cent,  while  the  Waverley 
promotes  100  per  cent;  in  the  sixth  grades  the  range  of  variation  is 
from  57  per  cent  in  the  Taylor  to  100  per  cent  in  both  the  Blossom 
Street  and  Waverley ;  while  in  the  seventh  grades  we  find  the  lowest 
percentage  of  clear  promotions  to  be  at  the  McMaster,  with  59.7  per 
cent,  while  the  highest  is  at  the  Taylor,  with  86.2  per  cent. 

Again,  taking  the  variations  of  standard  within  each  school  we 
find  the  same  lack  of  uniformity.  In  the  Logan  School  the  range 
in  clear  promotions  is  from  61.5  per  cent  in  the  first  grades  to  89.3 
per  cent  in  the  fifth  grades;  in  the  McMaster  the  range  is  from  59.7 
per  cent  in  the  seventh  grade  to  86.9  per  cent  in  the  first  grades;  in 
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the  Taylor  it  is  from  67  per  cent  in  the  sixth  grades  to  86.2  per  cent 
in  the  seventh ;  in  the  Shandon  the  lowest  is  71.4  per  cent  in  the  first 
grade,  and  the  highest  92  per  cent  in  the  sixth  grade;  with  the 
Waverley  the  third  grade  is  the  lowest,  63.6  per  cent,  w^hile  100  per 
cent  were  promoted  in  both  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades;  the  Blossom 
Street  School  promoted  62.4  per  cent  of  the  third  grade  and  100  per 
cent  of  the  sixth  grade;  while  in  the  Granby  School,  the  mill  school 
where  one  would  expect  a  large  percentage  of  retardation  in  com- 
parison with  other  schools,  the  range  of  promotion  was  between  81.8 
per  cent  in  the  first  grades  and  90.9  per  cent  in  the  third  grade.  Were 
the  records  of  individual  classes  taken  instead  of  the  grades  as 
wholes  the  variations  would  have  been  even  greater. 

In  the  negro  schools  the  same  lack  of  any  apparent  norm  of  pro- 
motion is  observable.  The  lowest  percentage  of  straight  promotion 
is  66.3  per  cent,  in  the  sixth  grade  of  the  Booker  T.  WashingtcHi 
School,  while  the  highest  is  92.6  per  cent,  in  the  seventh  grade  of 
the  Howard  School.  A  good  illustration  of  the  lack  of  uniform 
standards  of  promotion  is  found  in  the  percentage  of  failures  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  of  these  negro  schools.  In 
the  fourth  grade  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  School  failures  were 
18.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  while  in  the  Howard  School  the  failures 
in  the  same  grade  were  but  3.9  per  cent  of  those  remaining  to  the  end 
of  the  term.  In  the  fifth  grade  the  failures  were  20.9  per  cent  in 
the  one  school  and  9.7  per  cent  in  the  other.  In  the  sixth  grade  the 
percentages  are  28.1  and  7.6,  respectively,  while  in  the  seventh  grade 
22.2  per  cent  failed  in  the  Booker  T.  Washington  and  but  7.4  per  cent 
in  the  Howard. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  these  percentages  are  based 
on  the  niunber  of  pupils  who,  having  enrolled  in  the  school,  remained 
in  attendance  throughout  the  entire  term.  How  many  became  dis- 
couraged with  their  work  during  the  term  and  dropped  out  on  that 
account  is  not  known.  That  the  total  loss  during  the  term,  from 
whatever  cause,  was  very  heavy,  nearly  one-third  of  the  enrollment, 
the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  negro  schools, 
will  show : 

Ij088  in  the  negro  schools  during  one  term. 


Grades  and  schools. 

Total  enrollment. 

Withdrawals. 

Per  cent 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

loss. 

First  grade: 

Booker  T.  Washington 

Howard 

190 
200 

80 
9\ 

46 
63 

210 

187 

B3 
103 

86 
06 

400 
387 

173 
197 

132 
153 

74 
52 

27 
31 

20 
23 

78 

6'} 

24 
44 

31 
18 

152 
1J2 

61 
75 

61 
41 

S8.0 

Second  graile: 

BoolvBT  T.  Washington 

Howard 

90.0 
38.0 

mird  grade: 

Booker  T.  Wuhington 

Howard 

3&0 
210 
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Loss  in  the  negro  schools  during  one  term — Continued. 


Grades  and  schools. 

Total  enrollment. 

Withdrawab. 

Percent 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

loss. 

Fourth  grade: 

Howard 

30 
50 

22 

as 

14 
24 

8 
19 

79 
83 

87 
46 

26 
66 

19 
54 

109 
133 

59 
82 

40 
80 

27 
73 

11 
9 

6 
8 

4 
7 

2 

8 

22 
21 

10 
12 

4 
7 

7 
11 

33 
80 

16 

20 

8 
14 

9 

19 

30.2 
22.5 

Fifth  gmdA: 

Booker  T.  Washington 

Howard 

27.1 
24.4 

Blxth  grade: 

Booker  T.  Washington 

Howard 

20.0 
17.7 

Seventh  grade: 

Booker  T.  Washington 

Hward 777!T. 

83.8 

26.1 

Total 

876 

1,174 

2,050 

282 

339 

621 

30.8 

THE  SITUATION   IN   THE  HIGH   SCHOOL. 


The  lack  of  uniformity  of  grading,  apparent  in  the  elementary 
schools,  is  no  less  in  evidence  in  the  high  schools,  where  the  per- 
centage of  failures  runs  higher  than  in  the  grades.  A  study  of  the 
marks  given  for  the  term  ending  June,  1917,  to  a  class  of  the  first  two 
years  (eighth  and  ninth  grades)  of  the  hi^  school  and  for  the  four 
subjects  which  most  of  the  pupils  were  taking  was  made.  There  were 
so  few  pupils  enrolled  in  the  two  upper  years,  and  they  were  scattered 
among  so  many  subjects,  that  it  seemed  unprofitable  to  carry  the 
study  further,  although,  doubtless,  the  showing  would  have  been 
better.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  who  "passed" 
and  the  proportion  who  "failed^  in  algebra,  Latin,  English,  and 

history: 

Promotions  and  failures  in  four  higf^scTiool  subjects. 


Algebra. 

Latin. 

English. 

History. 

Classes. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
pupils. 

Total 
pro- 
moted. 

Per 

cent 
pro- 
moted. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
pupils. 

Total 
pro- 
moted. 

Per 

cent 
pro- 
moted. 

Total 

num- 

ber 

pupils. 

Total 
pro- 
moted. 

Per 
cent 
pro- 
moted. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
pupils. 

Total 
pro- 
moted. 

Per 

cent 
pro- 
moted. 

lAi 

32 

2S 
2i 

77.1 
82.3 

27 
28 

24 
24 

88.8 

85.7 

33 
28 
30 
34 
36 
31 
33 
32 
14 
28 
7 

21 
18 
20 
25 
30 
22 
24 
26 
10 
21 
7 

63.6 
64.3 

66.6 
73.5 
83.3 
70.9 
72.7 
81.2 
71.4 
80.7 
100.0 

30 
27 
30 
34 
36 
31 
33 
31 

22 
22 
3 

29 
32 
21 
24 
24 

78.3 

IA2 

81.5 

1A3 

10.0 

IBl. 

33 
36 

24 

27 

72.2 
77.1 

29 
32 

21 
28 

72.4 
87.6 

86.3 

1B2. 

88.8 

IBS.. 

70.6 

aAi... .... : 

33 
30 

20 
25 

60.6 
83.3 

27 
26 

12 
17 

44.4 
65.4 

72.7 

2A2 ;. . 

77.4 

2A3. 

2B1,... 

24 

23 

0&8 

24 

15 

62.6 

27 

19 

70.4 

232. 

TotaL     . 

Median   o'r 

classes 

216 

108 

77.7 
77.1 

193 

141 

73.0 
72.4 

304 

224 

73.6 
72.7 

279 

196 

70.2 
78.3 

That  is  to  say,  in  algebra  the  range  of  promotions  among  the 
classes  considered  as  units  was  from  60.6  per  cent  in  2A1  to  95.8  per 
cent  in  2B1,  with  a  median  of  Y7.1  per  cent  in  1B2.    In  Latin  the 
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lowest  percentage  of  promotion  was  44.4  per  cent  in  2A1,  and  the 
highest  88.8  per  cent  in  lAl,  with  a  median  of  72.4  per  cent  in  IBl. 
In  English  the  variation  was  between  63.6  per  cent  in  the  lAl  to 
100  per  cent  in  2B2,  with  a  median  of  72.7  per  cent  in  the  2A1.  In 
history,  in  one  class,  the  1A3,  only  10  per  cent  were  promoted,  while 
in  the  IB2,  88.8  per  cent  were  promoted.  The  median  class  was  the 
lAl,  with  73.3  per  cent  passing. 

If  the  preceding  table  be  carelessly  read,  it  might  be  inferred  thai 
from  70.2  per  cent  to  77.7  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  classes 
of  the  first  two  years  of  the  high-school  course  are  promoted  without 
failure,  but  a  moment's  thought  will  make  clear  that  that  would  be 
true  only  in  the  event  that  the  same  pupil  fails  in  all  four  subjects. 
In  fact,  one  pupil  may  fail  in  algebra  and  pass  in  the  other  subjects, 
and  another  pupU  may  fail  in  Latin,  and  so  on.  Another  table,  then, 
is  needed  to  show  just  what  the  situation  is  as  it  relates  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  classes  and  that  is  a  table  showing  how  many  in  each 
class  failed  in  one  or  more  subjects  in  comparison  with  the  total  class 
enrollment.  This  follows,  the  data  for  which  were  taken  direct  from 
the  teachers'  registers  : 

Percentage  of  failures  in  four  high-school  subjects. 


Classes. 

Total 
number 
of  pupils 
receiving 
marks  in 
the  four 
subjects. 

Number 
failing 
in  one 
or  more 
subjects. 

Psroent- 

in  one 
or  mote 
subjects. 

TeneBSr 

tnaU 
subjecls. 

lAl 

33 
29 
30 
84 

36 
'      81 
33 
82 
14 
27 

16 
12 
28 
18 
11 
12 
28 
17 
4 
14 

46.4 

41.4 
93.3 
47.0 
30.6 
38.7 
84.8 
63.1 
2&5 
51.8 

SL6 

1A2    

58.6 

1A3 

8t7 

IBl 

510 

1B2 

6B.4 

1B3 

91i 

2A1 

1Sl2 

2A2 

46l9 

2A3 

7L5 

JBl 

4&2 

Total 

299 

167 

6X6 

47.5 

Of  the  total  of  157  who  failed  in  one  or  more  subjects,  3  failed  in 
all  four;  19  failed  in  three  each;  65  failed  in  two  each;  while  the  re- 
maining 70  failed  in  one  of  the  four  subjects.  This  discloses  a 
startling  situation,  for  the  tabulation  shows  that  more  than  half 
(62.5  per  cent,  to  be  exact)  of  those  remaining  throughout  the  term  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  high-school  course  are  failing  in  one  or  more 
of  their  studies  and  this  does  not  take  into  account  those  who  became 
discouraged  and  quit.  This  is  rendered  still  more  serious  by  the 
record  in  two  of  the  classes,  the  1A3  and  the  2A1  (see  the  preced- 
ing table).  In  the  first  of  these,  a  class  comprising  16  boys  and  14 
girls,  all  the  girls  failed  in  at  least  one  subject,  while  only  2  of  the 
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boys  escaped.  That  is  to  say,  only  2  out  of  the  total  of  30  did  work 
suflSciently  creditable  to  pass  them  in  all  four  subjects.  In  the  2A1 
the  situation  is  a  little  better,  but  not  much.  This  class  comprised  22 
boys  and  11  girls  who  received  marks  at  the  end  of  the  term.  All 
failed  in  at  least  one  subject  except  1  girl  and  4  boys.  The  girl 
missed  failing  in  one  of  her  subjects  by  one  credit  only ;  while  had 
3  of  the  4  boys  had  five  credits  less  each,  they,  too,  would  have 
failed.  There  was  just  one  pupil  in  the  class  whose  term  marks  did 
not  fall  below  70  in  any  one  subject. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  this  surprising  situation  the  explana- 
tion, doubtless,  which  first  occurs  to  one  as  a  possibility  is  that  of 
irregularity  of  attendance.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  pupil  who, 
for  whatever  reason,  is  absent  a  great  deal  from  his  recitations  can 
not  expect  to  fare  as  well  in  terms  of  school  credits  as  one  who  is 
always  in  his  place,  and  therefore  who  gets  all  the  benefit  of  the 
course  of  instruction.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  too  great  a  degree  of 
irregularity  in  attendance,  varying  with  the  individual  pupil,  will 
naturally  end  in  a  grade  of  work  so  poor  in  quality  as  to  justify  the 
teacher  in  asking  him  to  repeat  the  course  during  the  following  term. 
In  seeking  a  reason,  then,  for  the  undue  proportion  of  failure  in  the 
high  school,  the  facts  regarding  the  attendance  of  those  who  failed 
were  examined.  The  results  of  this  study  of  the  relation  of  failure  to 
attendance  are  given  in  the  table  which  follows : 

Relation  of  failures  in  algebra,  English,  history,  and  Latin  to  irregular  at- 
tendance, high  school,  June,  1917, 


Number 

of  pupils 

receiving 

marks. 

Number 
faUing 
in  one 

or  more 
of  four 

subjects. 

Class 
average 

for 
pupils- 
days 
absent 
during 
term  of 
88  days. 

Attendance  record  of  those 
failing. 

Classes. 

Nmnber 
having 
no  ab- 
sences. 

Number 

having 

fewer 

than 

class 

average. 

Number 

having 

more 

than 

class 

average. 

Ul 

33 
20 
30 
34 
36 
31 
33 
32 
14 
27 

15 
12 
28 
16 
11 
12 
28 
17 
4 

6.2 
9.3 
8.5 
4.2 
5.5 
9.9 
6.5 
7.2 
5.6 
7.0 

1 

2 

10 
7 

21 

10 
2 
4 

11 
8 
1 

11 

4 

U2 

3 

1A3 

8 

iBi. .  :: : 

3 

1B2.... 

5 

1B3 

4 

Ul...  : 

9 

2A2...      

2 

2A3...    

2 

2B1...:::: 

0 

Total 

299 

157 

6.9 

87 

85 

35 

These  facts  were  come  at  in  this  way :  The  total  number  of  days' 
attendance  during  the  term  for  a  given  class  was  divided  by  the 
number  in  the  class  who  remained  in  school  throughout  the  term. 
This  gave  the  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  member  of 
^  class.    The  difference  between  this  average  and  88,  the  number 
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of  days  school  was  in  session  during  the  term  ending  June,  Idl'TV 
was  taken.    This  gave  the-  average  number  of  days  each  menriber  c»:f 
the  class  was  absent.     (See  table,  column  No.  3.)    Then  the  atten<3  — 
ance  record  of  each  pupil  who  failed  was  compared  with  the  absenc^^ 
average  for  his  class  and  the  results  distributed  into  three  groups  r 
(1)  The  number  having  no  absences,  (2)  the  number  having  tew&xr 
absences  than  the  average  for  his  class,  (3)  the  number  having  mor-e 
absences  than  the  class  average.    The  last  three  columns  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  table  show  these  distributions  for  the  classes  considered. 
The  totals  show  that,  of  the  157  failures,  37  of  them  had  no  absences 
against  them  at  all ;  122  had  fewer  absences  than  the  average  of  theix*    ( 
respective  classes;  while  only  35,  less  than  a  fourth,  had  an  absence 
record  which  exceeded  that  of  the  average  of  their  several  classes. 

Obviously,  then,  for  77.7  per  cent  of  this  group  of  failures,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  remainder,  their  scholarship  record  can  not  be 
laid,  justly,  at  the  door  of  irregularity  of  attendance.  'The  explana- 
tion must  be  sought  elsewhere  and  can  be  found,  it  is  believed,  no 
where  but  in  the  lack  of  teamwork  among  the  teachers  leading  to 
greater  unanimity  as  to  a  reasonable  standard  to  which  pupils  should 
be  held  and  by  which  they  are  judged,  for  it  is  inconceivable,  of 
course,  that  there  is  any  such  variation  in  the  actual  ability  of  the 
children  of  Columbia  as  is  disclased  by  the  foregoing  study  of  pro- 
motion records. 

THE   INACCUKACT    OV   TEACHESS*    MASKS. 

Children  are  pretty  much  the  same  the  world  over  in  respect  to  their 
reaction  to  school  instruction.  That  is  to  say,  the  average  of  a  group 
in  one  part  of  the  country  will  measure  up  pretty  close  to  the  average 
of  a  group  of  the  same  age  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The 
variation  comes,  not  among  the  children,  but  among  the  teachers,  in 
their  estimates  of  what  the  pupils  have  accomplished.  A  number  of 
studies  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  to  determine  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  marks  which  teachers  give  to  pupils. 
An  interesting  summary  of  several  of  these  investigations  is  to  be 
found  in  Monroe,  DeVoss,  and  Kelly :  "  Educational  Test  and  Meas- 
urements."   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1917. 

Carter,^  for  example,  in  1911,  took  the  marks  of  the  eighth-grade 
pupils  who  had  entered  high  school  from  three  elementary  schools 
and  compared  them  with  the  marks  received  in  the  high  school.  He 
reasoned  that,  if  the  marks  were  an  accurate  rating  of  the  pupils* 
ability,  in  general  the  same  relative  position  obtained  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  would  be  maintained  in  the  high  school.  He  found, 
however,  that  there  was  a  complete  reversal  from  what  one  would 

*  Carter,  R.  B.  Correlation  of  Elementary  Schools  and  High  Schools.  In  Blementanr 
Behool  Teacher,  toL  12.  pp.  lOfr-lia 
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expect,  for* the  pupils  coming  in  from  the  school  which  gave  the  low- 
est marks,  outstripped  the  others  in  maintaining  or  increasing  their 
original  rank. 

Kelly ,^  in  1913,  made  a  similar  study  of  the  marks  of  sixth-grade 
pupils  coming  into  a  common  departmental  school  for  seventh-grade 
work  from  four  ward  schools.    To  quote  his  conclusion : 

This  means  that  for  work  which  the  teacher  in  school  O  (one  of  the  ward 
schools)  would  give  a  mark  of  "  G  "  (good)  in  language,  penmanship,  or  history, 
the  teacher  in  school  D  (another  ward  school)  would  give  less  than  a  mark  of 
"F"  (fair). 

Starch  and  Elliott,*  to  mention  but  one  other  of  many  investiga- 
tions of  the  accuracy  of  teachers'  markings,  made  a  facsimile  repro- 
duction of  an  examination  paper  handed  in  by  a  pupil  in  plane 
geometry  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  teachers  of  geometry  of  all  the  high 
schools  included  in  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  requesting  that  they  mark  the  paper  on  a  scale 
of  100  per  cent.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  teachers  complied,  with 
the  following  results:  Two  of  the  ratings  were  above  90;  while  one 
was  below  30;  20  were  80  or  above;  while  20  others  were  below  60;  47 
teachers  gave  a  passing  mark  or  above,  while  69  teachers  gave  a  mark 
which  would  have  failed  the  writer  of  the  paper. 

These  and  other  investigations  of  similar  character  point  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  teachers'  marks,  as  determined  in  most  schools, 
are  inaccurate  and  unreliable  records  of  the  performance,  or  ability, 
or  accomplishment  of  pupils,  and  that  the  faith  which  both  pupils 
and  teachers  have  placed  in  traditional  systems  of  marking  is  a  blind, 
unreasoning  one.  Is  a  teacher  rating  merely  the  performance  of  a 
pupil  in  the  particular  examination  set?  .  Or  does  she  take  into  ac- 
count the  pupil's  ability?  Or  again  is  it  his  accomplishment  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  coiasiderable  time  that  she  is  rating?  Others, 
again,  may  have  in  mind  the  pupil's  effort  Still  others  may  try  to 
show  the  degree  of  improvement  the  pupil  has  made  within  a  given 
period.  The  question:  "  What  do  we  mark?  "  was  put  by  one  super- 
intendent to  his  teachers,'  and  the  following  were  some  of  the  an- 
swers he  got :  "  Improvement,"  "  ability,"  "  serious  purpose,"  "  moral 
qualities,"  "interest  in  work,"  "accomplishment,"  "accuracy,  neat- 
ness, and  promptness,"  "acquisition  of  knowledge."  Again,  what 
Is  the  100  per  cent  ideal  which  the  teacher  has  in  thought?  What 
would  the  zero  point  represent  on  a  percentile  scale?  "Does  50  per 
cent,"  to  quote  a  writer  on  school  problems,  "mean  half  knowing  a 

^  Kelly,  F.  J.  Teachers'  Marks.  Teachers*  College  Contributions  to  Edacation,  No. 
66,  p.  7. 

•  Starch  and  Blllott.  Bellabillty  of  Grading  High-School  Work.  Seh.  Bey.,  vols. 
20,  21. 

'Camp,  Frederick  8.  Marks:  An  administratlye  Problem.  School  Reyiew,  December, 
l»17. 
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lesson,  knowing  half  a  lesson,  knowing  half  as  much  as  the  teacher 
knows,  half  as  much  as  the  text,  half  what  the  pupil  ought  to  know, 
or  half  what  he  could  know?"  The  problem  is  not  simplified  be- 
cause letters,  meaningless  in  themselves,  are  adopted  to  register  a 
pupil's  rank,  for  usually  these  are  merely  symbols  into  which  the 
percentile  scale  is  translated. 

The  difficulty  is  at  once  apparent.  The  teacher  has  but  a  hazy  and 
ill-defined  theoretical  standard  of  excellence  in  mind  by  which  she 
judges  as  best  she  may  the  standing  of  her  pupils.  It  is  not  an  ac- 
curate basis  of  measurement,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  shifting  and 
variable  in  her  own  mind  and,  furthermore,  because  she  is  trying  to 
use  one  standard  by  which  to  express  a  judgment  on  a  number  of 
qualities  which  she  wishes  to  take  into  account.  As  the  standard  of 
one  teacher  will  .be  different,  naturally,  from  that  held  by  another, 
as  long  as  the  marking  system  is  as  it  is,  no  other  result  can  be  ex- 
pected than  one  in  which  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  expressed  judg- 
ment. When,  furthermore,  there  is  a  lack  of  coordination  of  work 
and  of  standards  of  judging  the  results,  which  invariably  ensues  if 
there  be  inadequate  supervision,  this  variation  in  the  percentage  of 
pupils  promoted  in  different  classes  will  be  greatly  accentuated.  The 
situation,  then,  in  Columbia,  bad  as  it  is,  in  respect  to  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  standard,  is  not  unusual.  It  will  always  obtain  so  long 
as  the  present  marking  system  is  retained  and  so  long  as  teachers  are 
not  more  closely  supervised. 

A  PLAN   BASED  ON   THE   NORMAL   DISTRIBUTION    OF  ABILITT, 

The  whole  problem,  however,  would  be  greatly  simplified  were  the 
teachers  to  discard  the  theoretical  standard  of  excellence  which  they 
severally  hold  and  frankly  recognize  that  in  relation  to  ability  or 
effort  or  accomplishment,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  quality  they 
care  to  consider,  their  school  class  is  a  normal  group  of  pupils,  com- 
prising a  few  individuals  of  marked  proficiency,  many  of  average 
attainments,  and  a  few  who  are  mediocre.  Or,  putting  the  fact  an- 
other way :  In  every  group  not  artificially  selected  there  is  a  normal 
distribution  with  respect  to  any  trait  or  qualification.  The  majority 
of  the  class  will  be  found  clustering  pretty  closely  about  the  average 
or  mean  position,  while  the  further  above  or  below  this  mean  one 
goes,  the  fewer  will  be  the  individuals  found. 

For  example,  many  careful  studies  have  shown  that  in  any  class 
there  are  a  few  who  are  excellent  as  compared  with  the  remainder  of 
the  class ;  about  twice  as  many  are  very  good ;  40  to  50  per  cent  are 
somewhere  around  the  average;  about  as  many  are  poor  as  are  good; 
and  about  as  many  are  very  poor  as  are  excellent  It  is  very  difficult 
to  measure  the  precise  ability  of  a  pupil ;  there  is  no  known  precise 
standard  to  use  in  measuring  it,  but  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  teacher  to 
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pick  out  from  3  to  10  per  cent  of  her  class  who  are  excellent  and  to 
place  the  others  in  four  or  five  groups  with  respect  to  these.  Fur- 
thermore, she  does  not  need  a  week  of  formal  examinations  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  coupled  with  mid-term  examinations,  to  make  such  a 
distribution.  In  short,  as  Bennett^  says,  ^'We  can  not  presume  to 
state  how  much  ability  a  pupil  has  nor  how  valuable  his  work  has 
been,  but  we  can  state  his  relative  standing  in  the  class  with  reason* 
able  accuracy." 

Finkelstein,*  in  his  study  of  marks  given  at  Cornell  University, 
recommends  a  five-division  marking  system  based  on  the  following 
distribution  of  the  individuals  of  a  given  class :  Three  per  cent,  excel- 
lent ;  21  per  cent,  superior ;  46  per  cent,  medium ;  19  per  cent,  inferior ; 
12  per  cent,  very  poor.  Of  this  last  group  approximately  11  per  cent 
should  be  conditioned  and  1  per  cent  failed,  he  asserts.  He  holds 
that  this  distribution  conforms  to  theoretical  requirements  and  that  it 
expresses  fairly  well  the  practice  of  Cornell  University  as  shown  by 
the  tabulation  of  more  than  20,000  niarks  extending  over  a  period  of 
three  years  and  taken  from  163  courses.  His  recommendations  are 
made  primarily  for  the  high  school  and  the  university. 

Other  investigators  have  reached  somewhat  different  conclusions 
regarding  the  distribution.    Some  of  these  are: 
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These  differences  of  opinion  easily  fall  within  the  range  of  varia- 
tion which  a  system  to  be  flexible  should  permit.  Such  a  scale  could 
be  stated  as  follows:  Of  the  total  number  of  marks  given,  let  the 
"A's"  comprise  from  3  to  10  per  cent;  the  "  B's"  from  15  to  22  per 
cent ;  the  "  C's  "  from  40  to  50  per  oent ;  the  "  D's  "  from  15  to  22  per 
cent ;  and  the  "  E's,"  or  failures,  from  2  to  10  per  cent.  A  simple 
plan  discussed  by  Bennett  *  which  has  worked  satisfactorily  is  essen- 
tiaUy  of  the  same  type  as  these,  but  with  the  proportions  modified 
somewhat.    It  operates  in  this  way:  As  early  in  the  term  as  pos- 


» Bennett,  Henry  B.    School  Efficiency.     Glnn  &  Co.,  1917. 
>  Finkelsteln.  T.  E.     The  Marking  System  in  Theory  and  Practice. 
Baltimore.  1913. 
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sible  the  teacher  divides  her  pupils,  not  physically  but  for  purposes 
of  instruction,  into  four  tentative  groups;  the  first  being  the  "best 
quarter  "  of  the  class;  the  second  consisting  of  the  "  second  best  quar- 
ter " ;  the  third  comprising  all  the  others  who  have  done  work  which 
will  entitle  them  to  be  passed;  and  the  fourth  being  those  whose 
work  is  considered  of  a  doubtful  quality.  These  groups  can  be  let- 
tered, for  convenience  of  reference,  "A,"  "B,"  "C,"  "D,"  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  other  letters  or  symbols  would  do  just  as  well-  The 
special  attention  and  effort  of  the  teacher  throughout  the  term  should 
of  course  be  devoted  to  those  in  group  "  D,"  in  order  that  the  num- 
ber therein  who  are  finally  required  to  repeat  the  term's  work,  desig- 
nated as  ^^E,"  shall  be  as  few  as  possible.  And  none  should  be 
failed,  finally,  without  the  sanction  of  principal  and  supervisor  after 
careful  review  and  consideration  and  with  the  question  consciously 
in  mind :  Where  will  the  pupil  profit  most,  in  the  old  grade  or  in  the 
new? 

In  practice,  it  should  be  observed,  the  teacher  will  occasionally 
find  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  adopted  norm  of  distribution. 
She  should  not  hesitate  to  make  such  deviation  if  it  seems  to  her 
to  be  necessary,  but  in  every  instance  of  failure  to  adhere  she  should 
be  expected  to  make  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  to  super- 
visor or  superintendent. 

Such  plans  as  the  foregoing  are  based  upon  two  assumptions:  \ 
That  the  work  of  a  given  grade  and  the  standards  demanded  therein 
shall  be  so  shaped  that  the  large  majority  of  the  class  shall  at  all 
times  be  doing  successful  work;  also,  that  in  every  class  the  normal 
distribution  of  ability  is  approximately  the  same.  Neither  of  these 
assumptions  can  be  seriously  questioned,  we  feel.  Furthermore, 
the  adoption  of  some  such  plan  as  this  would  make  impossible  sudi 
wide  variations  in  standards  of  promotions  as  are  to  be  found  among 
the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  Columbia,  for  in  each  instance,  under 
its  operation,  it  is  clear  the  class  itself  would  virtually  determine 
its  own  standard  by  which  the  individual  members  shall  be  judged 
in  respect  to  promotion.  Such  a  promotion  basis  as  this  would  do 
away,  too,  with  the  necessity  of  spending  so  much  of  the  a  11 -too- 
limited  time  of  the  school  on  formal  examinations  and  in  grading 
the  papers  and  recording  and  averaging  the  results. 

THE  PLACE  OF  FOBMAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Written  examinations  given  in  the  form  of  tests  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  term  have  a  place  in  school  procedure  for  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  a  complete  substitute,  but  as  a  basis  for  determining  » 
pupil's  fitness  for  promotion  the  formal  examination  held  at  stated 
times  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  is  a  useful  means,  for  example. 
'  of  showing  the  teacher  where  the  preparation  has  been  weak  and 
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where  it  has  been  strong;  it  trains  the  pupil  to  use  language  con- 
cisely and  with  precision,  under  sharply  drawn  limits  of  time;  it 
requires  the  quick  exercise  of  judgment  in  respect  to  what  is  essential 
and  what  is  relatively  less  essential ;  and  it  tests  the  ability  quickly  to 
organize  knowledge  and  information  in  a  new  setting.  But,  in  gen- 
eral, when  promotion  is  made  to  turn  upon  it,  in  whole  or  in  any 
considerable  degree,  the  examination  inevitably  leads  to  "  cramming," 
to  undue  worry  and  nervousness,  and  to  working  with  the  sole  end 
in  view  of  passing,  causing  the  entire  work  of  the  school  to  center 
about  the  one  idea.  It  puts  a  premium  upon  wrong  methods,  and 
stresses  what  should  be  but  a  mere  incident  in  the  plan  of  education; 
it  provokes  bitterness  and  unseemly  strife  between  parents  and 
teachers;  and  it  occasions  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  and  un- 
profitable labor  for  the  teacher  in  reading  an  endless  number  of 
papers,  in  keeping  records,  and  in  making  out  reports. 

That  the  formal  examination  is  no  criterion  .  for  determining 
ability  is  a  conclusion  abundantly  supported  by  an  examination  of 
the  school  careers  of  men  who  have  become  famous.  For  example, 
Thomas  A.  Edison  never  could  pass  his  school  examinations,  and 
when  his  teacher  reported  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  for  him  to 
attend  school  he  was  taken  out  and  never  returned.  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  while  president  of  Harvard  University,  once  remarked  that 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations  of  his 
own  university.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  stood  sixty-fourth  in  an  ex- 
amination in  grammar,  while  the  boy  who  ranked  first  became  a 
barber  in  a  southern  city.  It  is  related  that  a  Japanese  university 
once  appointed  a  faculty  committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  question  as  to  what  examination  could  be  given  the  youth  of  that 
land  in  order  that  young  men  of  the  greatest  promise  for  the  future 
might  be  selected.  After  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  biographies  of 
eminent  men  the  report  submitted  was:  "The  one  most  prevalent 
characteristic  of  men  of  mark  in  their  school  days  is  that  they  could 
not  pass  their  examinations."  McAndrews,^  who  mentions  these  in- 
stances, among  other  illustrations,  reports  that  he  once  took  the  ex- 
amination records  of  90  pupils  entering  a  private  high  school,  and 
divided  them  into  10  groups  according  to  rank.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  for  a  period  of  years  he  reclassified  them  into  the  same  groups 
and  expressed  the  progressive  standing  of  each  pupil  by  a  diagram 
consisting  of  lines  which  theoretically  should  have  run  in  nearly  a 
straight  line  across  the  page.  Actually,  however,  the  lines  crossed 
and  recrossed  as  lowest-group  pupils  rose  to  the  highest  group  and 
the  highest  fell  into  medium  or  low  places. 

The  school  administrators  and  teachers  of  Columbia  will  do  well 
to  investigate  thoroughly  the  basis  of  pupil  promotion ;  to  read  the 

^HcAndrews.    Oor  Old  Friend,  The  BxamixuittoB.     Nat.  Educ.  Assoct  1916,  p.  627. 
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extensive  literature  of  the  discussion  which  has  now  been  on  for 
several  years ;  and  to  examine  the  plans  which  are  being  adopted  in 
other  cities.  Out  of  such  critical  examination  will  come  a  revision 
of  their  own  plan  which  will  eliminate  the  objectionable  features 
now  much  in  evidence  and  which  unwittingly  work  injustice  to  many 
children. 

2.  THE  TEACHING  ACTlVrriES  OF  THE  GLASSBOOM. 
THE   NEED   TOB   COOBDIZTATED  SITOBT. 

Coordinated  effort  by  the  teachers  of  a  system,  which  is  one  of 
the  tangible  results  of  constructive  and  helpful  supervision  of  ade- 
quate extent,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  uniformity  in 
detailed  practice.  Within  the  field  of  education  uniformity  of  spe- 
cial method,  uniformity  of  schedule,  uniformity  of  procedure,  be- 
yond that  which  has  to  do  with  making  certain  responses  automatic, 
is  to  be  condemned.  Efficiency  in  a  corps  of  teachers  and  efficiency 
in  a  corps  of  bricklayers  are  to  be  obtained  in  ways  and  by  methods 
which  are  fundamentally  different.  The  latter  demands  imiformity 
of  aim  and  uniformity  of  method,  reaching  even  to  machine-like 
uniformity  of  movement,  if  the  highest  efficiency  is  to  be  attained; 
the  former  demands  unity  of  purpose  and  of  defined  aim,  but  diver- 
sity and  variety  of  method.  While  supervision  in  education  then 
should  seek  to  establish  a  clear-cut  program  of  work  in  general, 
there  should  be  the  utmost  freedom  given  the  individual  in  the 
devices  which  he  employs  in  accomplishing  his  part  of  the  assigned 
task.  Without  such  clearly  defined  purpose  set  up  for  the  corps  as 
a  whole,  practice  will  be  haphazard,  chaotic,  decentralized,  and  hence 
ineffective,  however  excellent  may  be  the  work  of  individual  teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  effort  arbitrarily  and  artificially  exercised  to 
make  uniform  the  practice  of  the  members  in  dealing  with  tho 
minutiae  of  schoolroom  procedure  will  inevitably  place  upon  a  system 
a  weight  so  deadening  as  to  inhibit  the  exercise  of  that  spontaneity 
and  personal  initiative  so  vital  to  teaching  work  of  the  first  order. 
There  are  two  dangers  then  which  supervisors  must  avoid:  Insist- 
ing upon  uniformity  of  special  method  and  not  insisting  upon  unity 
of  aim  and  of  general  method.  The  first  of  these,  which  results  from 
a  too  mechanical  system  of  supervision  or  because  of  a  lack  of  interest 
and  of  initiative  in  the  teaching  corps,  tends  to  produce  a  rigid, 
dry-as-dust,  devitalized  system.  The  latter  danger  arising  either 
from  a  lack  of  vision  and  of  discernment  on  the  part  of  supervisors, 
or  more  frequently  perhaps  from  a  lack  of  sufficient  supervision,  if 
fallen  into,  brings  about  a  condition  similar  to  that  wherein  a  team 
of  horses  are  straining  in  opposing  directions — effort  is  neutralized 
and  rendered  ineffective. 
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In  respect  to  these  two  instructional  and  administrative  dangers 
the  system  of  Columbia  has  more  fear  from  the  latter,  though  it 
should  be  pointed  out  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma  has  not  been 
altogether  avoided. 

Requiring  that  all  classroom  schedules  within  a  given  grade  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  system;  that  pupils  of  high-school  age 
shall  march  in  and  out  of  the  building  and  from  room  to  room,  as  do 
children  of  the  primary  grades;  that  high-school  teachers  shall 
employ  the  demerit  system  of  marking  deportment,  one  credit  off 
for  talking,  one  for  minor  misdemeanors,  three  for  insolent  rejoinders 
to  teachers,  and  so  on ;  promotion  determined  throughout  by  exami- 
nation; and  the  putting  of  certain  classes  in  a  school  on  half  time 
because  the  corresponding  grades  of  another  school  are  crowded 
and  are  obliged  to  go  on  half  time,  to  the  end  that  all  may  advance 
at  the  same  rate,  are  some  of  the  ways  by  which  a  system  is  formal- 
ized and  made  rigid  and  mechanical.  Operating  too,  in  the  same 
direction  and  in  a  powerful  way  are  the  factors  of  an  academic 
course  of  study  and  a  great  deficiency  in  school  equipment  needed 
to  supplement  the  course  and  to  enrich  and  vitalize  the  work.  With 
a  narrowly  academic  course  of  study  and  without  supplementary 
aids  teachers  are  unavoidably  thrown  back  upon  a  complete  depend- 
ence upon  the  prescribed  textbooks,  which  in  time  tends  to  make 
teaching  dry  and  formal  and  mechanical. 

That  the  fear  that  such  influences  are  at  work  in  the  Columbia 
schools  tending  toward  a  static  condition  is  not  groundless  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  survey  committee  was  unable  to  find  evidence 
that  individual  teachers,  with  too  few  exceptions,  were  trying  out 
any  new  departures  in  their  work ;  neither  could  the  committee  find 
that  schools  as  wholes  were  striking  out  on  distinctive  lines  of  in- 
terest, although  the  question  was  put  to  many  teachers  and  princi- 
pals. A  system  that  is  growing  will  be  changing;  will  be  on  the 
qui  vive  for  suggestions ;  will  be  trying  new  things  both  individually 
and  collectively;  will  be  discarding  outworn  practices  and  substi- 
tuting new  ones;  in  short,  will  be  showing  the  external  manifesta- 
tions of  internal  life.  The  committee  was  not  able  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  Columbia  system,  due  in  considerable  part  surely 
to  lack  of  adequate  maintenance  and  the  benumbing  effect  which 
poverty  produces,  is  now  resting  to  a  disquieting  degree  under  an 
incubus  which  begets  inertia. 

Examples  of  the  second  danger,  the  danger  of  disintegrated  and 
disunited  effort  in  carrying  into  schoolroom  effect  defined  peda- 
gogical purpose,  are  likewise  in  evidence.  Perhaps  the  first  illus- 
tration to  be  cited  is  that  not  all  of  the  teachers  recognize  the  truth 
of  what  a  few  individuals  are  practicing,  that  a  vital  distinction 
exists  between  teaching  to  establish  habits  and  teaching  which  is 
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intended  to  arouse  emotions,  to  appeal  to  the  feelings,  to  meet  stand- 
ards of  conduct. 

THB  TWOfUJLD  TASK  OW  THB  SCHOOL. 

Upim  the  school  society  has  placed  a  twofold  task — that  of  estab- 
lishing certain  necessary  habits  and  that  of  transmitting  a  body  of 
useful  relations.  That  is  to  say,  in  every  subject  studied  in  the 
schoolro<Hn  there  are  some  things  which,  because  of  their  intrinsic 
value,  need  to  be  known  so  well  that  correct  responses  bec<Mne  auto- 
matic. The  multiplication  table  in  arithmetic,  some  locative  &ct£ 
in  geography,  a  few  dates  and  names  in  history,  certain  correct  usages 
of  language,  legibility  and  rapidity  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  the  correct 
spelling  of  certain  words  are  illustrations  of  facts  and  habits  which 
need  to  be  so  well  established  that  they  become  automatic,  making 
certain  that  correct  responses  come  instantly  without  the  necessity 
of  the  exercise  of  thought.  It  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  task  of 
the  school  to  see  to  it  that  this  formal  side  of  the  education  of  the 
youth  be  secured.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  task,  though  no  more 
important  one,  is  to  transmit  that  body  of  relations  among  facts 
which  the  social  group  has  foimd  to  be  essential.  This  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  formal  content  of  education  and  that  which 
has  to  do  with  relations,  with  generalizations,  with  principles,  sug- 
gests at  once  a  fundamental  distinction  in  the  methodology  of  the 
schoolroom.  That  is  to  say,  experience  and  reflection  have  shown 
that  certain  types  of  teaching  methods  are  effective  in  the  field  of 
the  formal,  whereas  certain  other  methods  of  procedure  are  best  in 
the  field  of  the  "cultural,"  as  the  second  is  frequently  called.  In 
the  one  case  the  object  is  to  establish  habits,  to  make  the  use  of  facts 
automatic;  in  the  other  case  the  purpose  is  to  arouse  thought  proc- 
esses, to  direct  them  along  recognized  lines,  to  discover  thereby  cer- 
tain valuable  relationships.  The  method  best  adapted  to  accomplish 
the  first  task  is  drill;  that  which  has  been  found  most  effective  in 
the  second  is  the  method  of  organized  oral  discussion.  In  the  field 
of  the  automatic  "  thinking  "  is  a  mistake;  in  the  field  of  the  cultural 
to  get  relations  by  process  of  memory  and  drill  and  to  avoid  the  full 
processes  of  thinking  are  likewise  mistaken  pedagogy. 

Older  education  emphasized  the  former  field,  newer  education  the 
latter.  Correct  education  will  recognize  the  value  of  both,  will  care- 
fully include  in  its  course  only  the  essentials  of  each,  and  will  insist 
that  each  of  these  two  tasks  be  done  effectively  by  the  general  methods 
operative  in  the  respective  fields.  The  older  schools  carried  drill 
to  an  absurd  extreme ;  the  newer  schools,  in  the  reaction  away  from 
excessive  drill,  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  declared  that  the  neces- 
sary facts  and  habits  could  be  gotten  incidentally.  We  now  know 
that  the  things  which  are  left  to  incidental  treatment  are  not  gotten 
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at  all  and  that  the  older  schools  were  partly  right  and  that  the 
newer  schools  were  only  partly  right.  Best  recent  practice  recognizes 
that  the  school  has  a  twofold  task  and  that  the  methodology  of 
accomplishing  the  one  is  not  applicable  in  getting  results  in  the 
other. 

CONFUSION  IN  HSTHODOLOGT. 

Some  teachers  in  Columbia,  when  a  child  can  not  tell  promptly 
what  the  sum  of  7  and  5  is,  tell  him  to  "  think."    So  the  child  uses 
his  fingers  as  an  abacus  and  thus  "thinks"  out  his  answer.    The 
fact,  however,  that  the  child  can  not  recall  instantly  the  sum  of 
7  and  5  and  that  he  has  to  "  think  "  about  it  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
teacher  has  not  been  successful  in  her  work,  in  this  particular  at  least, 
for  her  methods  should  have  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  child  to 
do  any  **  thinking  "  about  it.    Indeed,  within  the  field  of  the  formal, 
^^  thinking "  is  out  of  place  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  things 
automatic  and  habitual  is  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  for  thinking. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  teachers  of  Columbia  are  holding  the 
children  responsible  for  the  list  of  relationships  among  facts  which 
the  several  textbooks  set  forth  without  sufficient  (in  some  instances 
without  any)  class  discussion  participated  in  by  all  to  make  the  gen- 
eralizations by  the  several  authors  mean  anything  beyond  dogmatic 
statements.    The  failure  of  many  of  the  teachers  of  Columbia  to 
recognize  that  there  is  this  fundamental  distinction  to  be  drawn  in 
both  the  content  and  method  of  the  several  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
accounts  for  much  poor  teaching.    There  are  teachers  in  the  depart- 
ment, however,  who,  it  should  be  stated,  do  differentiate  between  the 
formal  and  cultural  subjects  in  this  matter.    The  work  of  these  stand 
out  in  the  corps,  but  until  the  corps  as  a  whole  recognizes  this  dis- 
tinction and  seeks  to  employ  it  in  practice  there  will  not  be  that  good 
team  work  which  ought  to  be  the  desideratum  of  all  supervision  and 
which  is  based  in  considerable  measure  upon  unity  in  aim  and  in 
general  method. 

THB  NEED  OF  ENSICHING  MATERIAL. 

Doubtless  one  reason  why  not  more  oral  class  discussion  of 
lively  character  was  found  either  in  the  elementary  schools  or  in 
'  the  classes  of  high-school  rank,  though  there  were  notable  exceptions 
in  both,  is  due  to  the  pitiable  lack  of  supplemental  help,  such  as 
books,  charts,  maps,  and  illustrative  material  of  various  kinds  which 
the  modem  school  finds  indispensable. 

Without  such  enriching  material,  the  teacher  is  forced  to  depend 
entirely  upon 'the  textbooks  which  the  pupils  purchase.  Now,  a 
textbook  because  of  its  space  limitations  can  be  little  more  than  an 
outline  or  a  compendium  of  generalizations  which  its  author  has 
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compiled.  The  mere  memorization  of  these  generalizations  is  of  no 
educational  value.  The  value  comes  in  wisely  guiding  the  child 
along  the  path  the  author  took  in  breaching  his  generalizations  and  in 
showing  the  child  some  of  the  rich  and  interesting  detail  which  the 
author  had  before  him  when  he  was  occupied  in  writing  his  text.  Bj 
having  such  concrete  detail  at  hand  and  through  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  an  iuterested  group  discussion  wherein  the  children  them- 
selves constantly  raise  the  questions  which  their  interest  prompts, 
the  wise  teacher  can  make  the  abstract  principles  and  formal  state- 
ments of  the  text  mean  something.  Such  work  is  genuine  teaching, 
and  its  value  is  high,  for  thereby  the  child  can  be  taught  to  attack 
a  problem;  how  and  where  to  secure  data  necessary  to  the  forming 
of  valid  conclusions;  how  to  compare  and  contrast  statements;  how 
to  distinguish  between  the  author's  major  point,  his  minor  points, 
and  the  material  which  he  employs  to  illustrate  each;  in  short, 
thereby  he  can  be  taught  how  to  study  and  not  only  how  tx>  study 
while  he  is  yet  in  school  but  how  to  study  for  himself  after  he  leaves 
school  and  begins  hie  life  work. 

A  library  of  books,  then,  which  correlate  with  the  subjects  studied 
in  the  schoolroom  should  be  accessible  to  every  child  in  Columbia. 
Much  of  the* work  of  each  child  should  be  that  of  delving  into  the 
rich  material  which  can  be  assembled  to  seek  out  facts  pertaining  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  bringing  these  into  the  classroom  and  pooling 
them  with  similar  contributions  by  the  other  members.  In  the  doing 
of  this  the  pupil  will  become  familiar  with  library  methods,  with 
card  catalogues,  with  ways  of  finding  material  in  the  magazine  files, 
with  various  encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries,  and  how  to  make  use  of 
tables  of  contents  and  indexes.  By  so  doing  not  only  is  the  child 
himself  to  a  degree  drawing  his  own  generalizations  from  out  the 
body  of  concrete  detail  which  lies  at  hand  (infinitely  more  valuable 
than  memorizing  an  author's  conclusions),  but  he  is  learning  how, 
while  he  is  yet  in  school,  to  employ  the  methods  he  must  use  when 
he  gets  out  of  school  if  he  is  ever  to  accomplish  anything  as  a  student. 

In  respect  to  such  fund  of  accessible  material,  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Columbia  are  woefully  handicapped ;  far  more  so,  in  fact, 
than  are  children  who  attend  coimtry  schools  in  many  of  the  isolated 
places  of  this  country.  The  public  library  is  not  of  much  help,  for 
except  for  the  rent  and  the  small  amount  received  by  the  librarian  as 
salary,  all  support  is  by  voluntary  contribution,  which  is  always  in- 
termittent and  inadequate.  The  few  books  which  are  in  the  high- 
school  library  are  kept  locked  up,  because  no  way  has  yet  been  worked 
out  for  preventing  loss  when  the  children  are  given  access  to  them; 
only  beginnings  of  libraries  have  been  started  in  the  elementary 
schools  by  parent-teachers'  associations,  while  the  board  of  education 
is  too  hard  pressed  for  fund^  in  other  directions  to  do  much  in  the 
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building  up  of  such  vital  equipment.  In  instances  in  the  high  school 
and  in  certain  classrooms  in  the  grades  individual  teachers,  out  of 
their  own  salaries,  have  purchased  material  of  this  character.  A 
difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  such,  as  compared  with 
those  lacking  such  vitalizing  and  enriching  material,  is  easily  dis- 
cernible. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  NEED  WELL-EQUIPPED  UBBABT  BOOMS. 

The  teaching  activities  of  a  high  school,  in  particular,  should  be 
made  to  center  about  the  library,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  peda- 
gogical error  be  avoided  of  attempting  to  teach  subjects  instead  of 
teaching  how  to  study  subjects.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  limited  time 
of  a  high-school  course,  and  with  immature  pupils  who  comprise  the 
student  personnel,  no  relatively  complete  mastery  of  any  subject  can 
be  obtained.  .But  a  trail  through  the  woods  of  each  subject  in  the 
courses  offered  can  be  blazed,  and  the  pupils  can  be  taught  how  to 
use  the  tools  which  are  indispensable  to  such  work.  Owing  to  the 
complete  lack  of  books  and  of  library  facilities,  the  high-school 
teachers  of  Columbia  are  attempting  only  to  teach  the  subjects  as- 
signed; in  consequence,  the  pupils  are  not  learning  anything  at  all 
about  how  to  go  about  independent  study.  Learning  how  to  u^  a 
library — ^that  is,  learning  how  to  use  the  tools  of  study — should  be 
begun  well  down  in  the  grades  and  continued  throughout  the  entire 
school  course.  At  present  Columbia  is  financially  interested  in  pro" 
viding  library  facilities  for  her  citizens  only  to  the  extent  of  $65  per 
month — ^$30  for  .rent  of  the  library  rooms,  $36  for  the  librarian's 
salary,  and  nothing  for  books.  A  project  for  a  Carnegie  library  was 
turned  down,  because  it  wa^  thought  Columbia  could  not  afford  to 
keep  up  the  running  expenses  required.  If  pupils  go  through  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  as  they  are  now  doing,  without  gaining 
any  first-hand  acquaintanceship  with  library  methods,  nor  any  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  or  value  of  books  in  pursuing  their  studies,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how,  when  they  graduate  and  settle  down  in  the 
community  as  citizens,  they  will  be  any  more  interested  in  securing 
better  library  facilities  provided  for  at  public  expense  than  is  the 
present  citizenship  of  Columbia.  The  schools  will  not  have  done  their 
rightful  duty  in  the  matter  unless  through  the  practical  work  of  the 
classroom  a  demand  for  books  is  created  so  insistent  ns  to  lead  to 
action, 

A  room  convenient  to  the  study  hall  of  the  high  school  should  be 
set  apart  as  a  library  room ;  the  manual  training  department  could 
equip  it  with  tables,  book  racks,  and  filing  cases  for  pictures  and 
clippings ;  a  teacher  trained  in  library  methods  should  be  placed  in 
charge;  and  a  sufficient  amount  should  be  provided  in  the  yearly 
budget  to  enable  a  good  working  aggregation  of  books  adapted  to  the 
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work  of  the  dassee  to  be  quickly  assembled.    The  invigoratiiig  in- 
fluence of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  felt  at  once. 

A  working  basis  for  such  an  allowance  is  suggested  by  Chancellor,* 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  problems  of  school  administra- 
tion. His  estimate  of  what  a  school  department  should  do  in  this 
connection,  together  with  his  conmient  thereon,  follows: 

B8TIMATB  OF  A  YEAKLT  ALLOWANCE  FOS  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

As  with  a  household  of  highly  educated  people,  so  with  a  school,  the  tenden? 
is  steadily  to  increase  the  demand  for  funds  to  meet  increasing  needs.  T« 
debire  things  and  services  is  to  live  in  civilization.  The  following  standard  U 
allowances  for  books,  general  supplies,  manual  training,  etc.,  is  a  reasonable 
minimum  where  a  community  means  to  have  good  schools.  With  ezperieaee. 
much  larger  sums  can  be  well  spent,  and  edvcation  wiU  be  correspondinijly 
improved. 

High  school. 

Books  (per  pupil) $100 

Manual  training 10.00 

For  science  apparatus  annually  per  class  of  24  pupUs 250.00 

For  reference  books  per  class  of  24  pupils 50.00 

Stationery 1-00 

Incidentals : 1.00 

Elementary  aohooU. 

Grammar  grades : 

Books  (per  pupil) 92.(30 

Manual   training ^ 4. 00 

Stationery .  75 

Incidentals .50 

Primary  grades : 

Books  (per  pupU) $1.00 

Manual  training 2. 00 

Stationery Si 

Incidentals . .25 

Kindergarten : 

All  supplies  (per  pupil) 1.00 

General, 

For  reference  books  per  class  of  42  pupils 20.00 

For  library  (class)  per  class ^ 25.00 

Eveninff  school. 

All  books  and  supplies  per  class  of  24  pupils,  excepting  science  and 

manual   training 50. 00 

For  evening  lectures,  $10  to  $25  may  be  allowed  for  the  lecturer,  $5  to  $10 

for  his  expenses  (average),  and  $5  for  lantern  operator.    In  a  public  lecture 

course,  most  of  the  lectures  should  be  illustrated. 

^  CbAncellor,  W.  B.     Our  Schools,  TheJjL  AdminiitratloB  and  Supervision.     (1909),  pu  Ut 
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The  foregoing  allowances  do  not  Include  the  stereoptlcon  lantern  and  slides 
for  every  school,  and  at  least  two  pianos  in  every  elementary  school,  one  for 
the  assembly  room  and  one  for  the  kindergarten.* 

THE  METHOD  OF  OBOANIZED  ORAL  DISCUSSION. 

The  general  method  of  organized  oral  discussion  based  upon  the 
pupils'  access  to  interesting  and  pertinent  material  is  a  procedure, 
however,  that  can  not  be  employed  without  some  care,  for,  unless 
carefully  guarded  against,  discursiveness  in  discussions  will  ensue 
and  no  tangible  precipitate  will  result.  To  secure  satisfactory  re- 
sults, the  reading  and  discussion  must  proceed  systematically  and 
orderly.  The  teacher  must  make  the  material  used  subservient  to 
her  own  plan  and  scheme  of  lessons  and  not  be  led  by  it;  and  in 
conducting  the  recitation  she  must  guide  the  discussion,  otherwise  it 
will  drift  into  aimless,  desultory,  fruitless  conversations.  This  de- 
mands that  the  teacher  devote  considerable  time  to  preparation, 
for  if  she  herself  has  first  worked  over  the  material  accessible  to  the 
children  she  can  better  determine  what  direction  it  will  be  best  to 
give  the  discussion  and  what  contribution  she  can  properly  expect 
from  the  pupils.  In  the  presentation  there  are  certain  facts  which 
are  important  apart  from  their  bearing  in  the  development  of  a 
given  generalization.  These  intrinsically  valuable  facts  should  be 
gotten  up  at  the  close  of  the  series  of  lessons,  preserved  in  notebooks, 
and  be  made  the  subject  of  brief  reviews  and  drills  from  time  to  time 
to  insure  permanency  of  retention.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  will  be 
found  that  confusion  of  mind  will  ensue  and  that  valuable  results 
will  have  been  lost. 

Such  work  has  for  its  purpose,  primarily,  the  discovery  of  general 
knowledge,  during  the  progress  of  which  the  teacher  guides  her 
pupils  through  their  study  of  objects,  examples,  concrete  details* 
to  certain  generalizations  which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  given  subject.  In  themselves  and  of  themselves  par- 
ticular ideas  or  specific  facts  have  little  meaning  or  significance.  The 
value  lies  in  the  meanings,  explanations,  relationships  which  can 
be  detected,  and  which,  in  turn,  can  be  employed  to  interpret  other 
facts  and  determine  other  activities. 

THE  nVB  FOBMAL  STEPS  OF  THE  HERBABTIAN8. 

Such  work,  if  consistently  carried  out,  is  both  inductive  and 
deductive  in  nature,  the  essential  stages  of  which  comprehend  the 
five  formal  steps  of  instruction  formulated  by  the  Herbartians:  1, 
Preparation;  2,  presentation;  3,  comparison;  4,  generalization;  6, 
application ;  or,  putting  it  another  way,  there  should  be,  first  of  all, 
a  clear  statement  of  the  problem  in  relation  to  essential  details  and 
significant  facts;  then,  by  comparison  and  contrast  of  individual 
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facts,  a  hypothesis  or  tentative  generalization  is  reached,  which, 
through  application  to  a  fresh  set  of  facts,  by  way  of  interpretation 
and  of  reviewing  the  ground  already  gone  over,  is  tested  out.  Hux- 
ley,^ in  discussing  the  steps  through  which  the  mind  moves  in  the 
acqi;isition  of  general  truths,  is  in  essential  agreement  with  the 
Herbartians,  as  McMurry*  points  out.    Huxley's  statement  is: 

The  subject  matter  of  biological  science  is  different  from  that  of  other 
sciences,  but  the  methods  of  all  are  identical. 
And  their  methods  are: 

1.  Observation  of  facts,  including  under  this  head  that  artificial  observatioii 
which  Is  called  experiment 

2.  That  process  of  tying  up  similar  facts  into  bundles,  ticketed  and  ready 
for  use,  which  is  called  comparison  and  classification,  the  results  of  the  process 
the  ticketed  bundles,  being  named  general  propositions. 

3.  Deduction,  which  takes  us  from  the  general  proposition  to  facts  gained- 
teaches  us,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  anticipate  from  the  ticket  what  is  inside  tte 
bundle.    And,  finally — 

4.  Verification,  which  is  the  process  of  ascertaining  whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  our  anticipation  is  a  correct  one. 

Such  are  the  methods  of  all  science  whatsoever. 

While  good  teaching  practice  does  not  demand  that  these  steps 
be  formally  segregated  and  rigidly  followed,  for  such  procedure 
tends  to  formalize  instruction  and  make  it  mechanical,  nevertheless 
good  results  require  that  this  round  of  steps  or  stages  in  instructi<» 
be  not  seriously  invaded,  though,  it  should  be  added,  such  complete  | 
round  should  not  necessarily  be  effected  within  the  short  space  of 
a  single  recitation  period,  for  a  given  lesson  unit  may  properly 
require  a  number  of  recitation  periods  for  its  presentation. 

THB  FUNCTION  OF  THK  TEXTBOOK. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  in  work  of  this  character,  however, 
that  the  proper  function  of  the  textbook  is  to  supply  the  pupils' 
need  for  a  handy  reference  book,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  meet  the  need  of  the  teacher  for  a  succinct  statement  or  outline 
of  the  essential  principles  and  general  notions  of  the  subject  under 
consideration.  The  content  of  school  subjects,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, first  of  all  exists  outside  the  covers  of  the  text;  neither  is  it, 
in  its  original  state,  broken  up  into  subjects  and  set  forth  in  logical 
sequence  and  systematic  arrangement  This  is  a  device  of  peda- 
gogues and  bookmakers  for  convenience  of  instruction.  The  pro- 
cedure has  value,  but  when  the  subject  matter  of  education  is 
disassociated  from  the  activities  and  processes  of  the  world  which 
created  it;  when  it  is  divided  up  into  compartments  called  "subjects"; 
and  when  each  is  hydraulically  compressed  between  the  covers  of  a 
two  or  three  hundred  page  text  and  taken  into  the  schoolroom,  there 

iHnxley.     JjBJ  Sermons,  p.  88. 

•  McMurry.     The  Method  of  the  Recitation,  p.  20a 
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is  a  strong  tendency  for  the  teacher  to  go  about  her  teaching  as 
though  the  textbook  comprised  the  whole  of  education;  as  though 
its  contents  were  wholly  dissociated  from  the  life  going  on  all  about; 
as  though  she  looked  upon  it  merely  as  something  to  be  memorized, 
recited,  examined,  and  then  cast  aside  and  forgotten. 


Education  is  coming  now  to  be  looked  upon  as  that  process  by 
which  we  remake  and  extend  our  experience  and  in  the  process 
acquire  that  body  of  habits  and  of  knowledge  which  freedom  and 
effectiveness  in  the  social  group  demand.  The  ideal  way  of  secur- 
ing such  education  is  by  actual  personal  contact  with  the  essential 
realities  of  life,  very  much  as  the  race  has  gotten  its  education.  But 
this  is  found,  in  its  extreme  form,  to  be  impracticable;  it  takes  too 
much  time  for  one  thing;  then,  life  as  it  runs  deals  with  detail,  and 
detail  without  order  or  arrangement.  To  short-cut  the  educational 
period  through  which  the  race  has  gone  we  must  group  and  classify 
details  and  integrate  them,  pointing  out  their  essential  relationships 
and  the  rules  and  principles  which  govern  them.  But  one's  own 
experience  can  be  remade  and  extended  only  as  such  activity  deals 
with  the  realities  in  some  individual,  personal,  and  truly  vital  way. 
Hence,  the  teacher  at  every  opportunity  should  break  away  from 
reliance  upon  the  text  and  take  advantage  of  every  chance  to  bring 
her  children  into  direct  contact  with  the  processes  and  activities 
themselves.  An  important  step  in  this  direction,  where  the  experi- 
ence with  the  thing  itself  is  not  possible,  is  to  get  a  variety  of  books 
dealing  with  concrete  detail  in  a  vivid  and  interesting  way ;  organ- 
ize this  material  about  essential,  integrating,  and  unifying  prin- 
ciples; meanwhile  connecting  the  whole  up  with  the  child's  old 
experience  in  an  effective  way.  In  this  manner  errors  are  cor- 
rected; limited  and  meager  conceptions  are  enriched  and  made 
pregnant  with  meaning;  and  new  associations  among  the  various 
elements  are  established;  thus  experience  is  worked  over  and  added 
to  and  readjusted,  which  is  education.  Limiting  a  pupil's  time  and 
thought  to  the  sununary  or  the  contents  of  a  subject  which  the  i 

author  of  a  given  text  sets  forth,  however  valuable  the  text  may 
be  as  an  outline,  will  never  create  experience,  neither  will  it  con- 
tribute, except  slowly  and  in  meager  degree,  to  his  education. 

Obviously,  then,  in  the  teaching  of  any  subject  or  of  any  topic  a 
basis  in  experience  is  indispensable,  for  there  can  be  no  remaking  of 
experience  if  experience  be  lacking.  The  teacher,  therefore,  who 
takes  up  ideas  for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  pupil's  ex- 
perience will  cause  a  break  in  the  educational  process  which  will  lead 

»Barbart,  Uda  B.     Types  of  Teaching.  j 
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to  confused  attempts  to  understand,  resulting  finally  in  mere  memori- 
zation, if  the  pupil  be  working  under  the  spur  of  a  prospective  exami- 
nation.   So,  also,  will  the  educational  process  be  broken  if  the  teacher 
does  the  major  part  of  the  work  herself,  as  many  do,  for  thereby  she 
and  not  the  child  will  be  gaining  the  experience  and  hence  the  edu- 
cation.   Verbatim  reproductions;  rote  recitations;  unorganized  and 
detached  reading,  observation,  experiment,  or  investigation;  the  as- 
signment of  lessons  by  pages  rather  than  by  topics;  the  viewing  of 
the  textbook  as  the  source  rather  than  as  an  outline  of  subject  matter: 
the  failure  to  recognize  that  both  particular  facts  and  general  truths 
have  differing  values;  too  much  attention  to  the  machinery  of  edu- 
cation and  not  enough  to  its  spirit;  the  insistence  on  a  standard  of 
thoroughness  so  high  as  to  become  deadening  in  its  effect;  the  lack  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  of  a  mastery  of  the  subject  matter  under  dis-" 
cussion  and  of  a  clear  organization  of  its  content  in  her  own  mind; 
and  the  failure  to  follow  up  her  work  with  cumulative  reviews  of  a 
few  important  matters  to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  are  among  the 
chief  pedagogical  sins  which  interfere  with  the  process  by  which  the 
child  remakes  and  extends  his  own  experience. 

WHAT  SUPERVISION  SHOULD  ACCOMPLISH. 

Good  supervision,  by  setting  forth  in  clear  light  the  basic  princi- 
ples underlying  teaching  practice,  by  defining  the  criteria  by  which 
both  the  method  and  the  result  are  to  be  judged,  will  thereby  take  a 
long  step  forward  in  eliminating  from  the  corps  such  mistaken  prac- 
tices as  the  foregoing;  for  by  so  doing,  the  teachers  will  be  given 
definite  standards  by  which  to  square  their  own  efforts.  Good  super- 
vision, in  additi(m,  will,  in  kindly  fashion,  point  out  to  the  individ- 
uals wherein  their  special  methods  and  particular  practices  fall  short 
of  the  ideal  which  has  been  defined  for  the  corps.  Good  supervision, 
too,  will  not  fail  in  commending  those  instances  wherein  the  pro- 
cedure is  of  the  character  required ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  is  good  work  which  should  be  sought,  rather  than  bad  work,  and 
that  with  most  people  a  single  word  of  commendation,  where  com- 
mendation can  honestly  be  made,  far  outweights  50  spoken  in  a  fault- 
finding spirit.  The  words  of  Roger  Ascham,  the  famous  English 
schoolmaster  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  quite  as  true  of  teachers 
and  of  teaching  as  they  are  of  children,  of  whom  he  wrote,  apropos 
of  the  study  of  Latin : 

Where  the  childe  doth  weU,  either  in  chosing,  or  true  placing  of  wordes,  let 
the  master  praise  him,  and  saie,  "  here  do  ye  well !  "  For  I  assure  you,  there  k 
no  such  whetstone,  to  sharpen  a  good  witte  and  encourage  a  will  to  leamlnge, 
as  is  praise.  But  if  the  childe  misse,  either  in  forgetting  a  worde,  or  in  cliang- 
ing  a  good  with  a  worse,  or  misordering  the  sentence,  I  would  not  have  the 
master  either  frowne  or  chide  with  him,  if  the  childe  have  done  his  dUigence, 
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and  used  no  trewandshlp  (truantstiip)  therein.  For  I  know  by  good  experience 
that  a  childe  shall  take  more  profit  of  two  fautes  (faults)  kentUe  (gently) 
warned  of,  than  of  foure  things,  rightly  hitt.**^ 

THE  WASTAGE  OF  TOOL 

Inadequate  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  Columbia  corps  again 
expresses  itself  in  the  frittering  away  of  a  tremendous  amount  of 
time,  in  the  aggregate,  by  the  children  in  the  schools.  Many  of  the 
teachers  have  their  work  so  well  planned  that  at  every  minute  of  the 
day  they  know  exactly  what  they  are  going  to  do  next.  In  conse- 
quence, they  never  lose  any  time  in  turning  from  one  thing  to 
another;  there  are  no  ragged  or  frayed  edges  to  their  work;  every- 
thing is  crisp  and  clear  cut;  and  both  the  teacher's  and  the  pupils' 
time  is  utilized  to  the  utmost.  Such  a  teacher  appreciates  the  fact 
that  there  are  just  so  many  minutes  in  the  day  and  that  there  are 
none  to  be  lost  through  unnecessary  interruptions  nor  through  lack 
of  a  definite  plan  of  procedure.  Such  teachers  during  the  first  few 
days  of  a  school  term  establish  in  their  classes  certain  methods  of 
procedure  which  are  held  to  throughout  the  term.  These  have  to 
do  with  such  matters  as  how  the  class  shall  enter  and  leave  the  room ; 
how  it  shall  pass  to  the  blackboards ;  how  papers  shall  be  distributed 
and  collected;  how  the  children  shall  stand  when  reciting;  how  the 
teacher's  attention  is  to  be  secured  with  the  least  disturbance  to 
others;  what  shall  be  done  with  hats  and  wraps  and  how  they  shall 
be  distributed ;  what  is  to  be  understood  about  whispering  and  about 
helping  one  another ;  what  is  to  be  done  in  a  fire  drill — in  short,  all 
those  matters  which  affect  the  handling  of  the  class  as  a  whole  and 
which  can  be  rendered  automatic  and  habitual  are  taken  up,  the 
method  of  procedure  set  forth  and  then  held  to,  to  the  end  that  these 
matters  may  not  be  constantly  intruding  themselves,  diverting  the 
attention  of  teachers  and  children,  disrupting  and  disorganizing  the 
work,  and  wasting  the  precious  time  of  all. 

Aside  from  the  failure  to  plan  work  carefully  and  to  organize  and 
make  habitual  the  general  schoolroom  activities  of  the  class,  there  is 
a  third  danger  point  from  the  standpoint  of  wastage  of  time,  espe- 
cially in  the  primary  grades,  namely,  in  the  so-called  "  busy  work " 
devices.  In  classes  of  normal  size  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  of 
the  primary  grades  to  hold  the  attention  of  all  of  the  pupils  when 
taken  en  masse.  It  is  customary,  therefore,  to  break  the  class  up 
into  two  or  more  groups  and  to  give  those  at  the  seats  "  busy  work  " 
to  occupy  their  attention  while  the  remainder  of  the  class  are  re- 
citing under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  teacher.  Such  "busy 
work"  consists  of  number,  word,  or  phonogram  cards,  blocks,  pic- 
tures, colored  crayon,  dominoes,  scissors  and  paper,  raffia  weaving, 

'ABcham,  Roger.     The  Scholemaster.     Arber  Bdltlon,  p.  62. 
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and  what  not,  all  ostensibly  engaging  the  child  in  activities  which 
are  profitable  educationally.  This  matter  of  "  busy  work  "  is  a  dif- 
ficult problem  for  primary  grade  teachers  at  best;  but  in  Columbia, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  not  being  well  handled,  for  it  is  all 
too  evident  that  but  poor  success  attends  the  efforts.  This,  however, 
it  should  be  pointed  out,  is  in  part  due  to  a  pitiable  meagemess  of 
equipment  at  the  command  of  the  teachers,  with  the  residt  that  in 
an  unduly  high  percentage  of  cases  the  devices  merely  keep  the 
children  quiet  while  the  teacher  is  occupied  with  others.  In  such 
instances  it  would  be  more  profitable  were  the  children  to  be  sent 
out  of  doors  and  permitted  to  play  their  games,  Sinaller  classes, 
better  equipment,  a  clearer  view  of  the  pedagogy  involved,  more 
definite  planning  of  the  teachers'  work,  more  adequate  superYision, 
and  beginning  children  trained  in  good  kindergartens  are  ways 
whereby  this  difficulty  of  profitably  occupying  the  time  of  primary 
grade  children  can  be  met. 

Observation  will  convince  one  that  the  aggregate  wastage  of 
children's  time  in  many  schoolrooms  in  every  system  is  enonnons. 
It  is  a  matter  deserving  the  most  thoughtful  attention  of  every  super- 
visor and  teacher.  Lack  of  careful  planning  of  the  day's  work 
accounts  for  much  of  it;  permitting  interruptions  of  all  kinds  (en- 
tertainments, reports,  parades,  preparation  for  holidays  and  vaca- 
tions) to  the  orderly  procedure  of  school  work  accounts  for  much 
also ;  but  the  fundamental  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  too  few  teachers 
place  a  high  value  on  the  work  they  are  doing,  consequently  they 
feel  that  the  loss  of  a  little  time  here  and  there,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  which  during  a  term  or  year  they  utterly  underestimate, 
does  not  much  matter.  The  teacher  who  holds  her  own  work  in  high 
esteem,  and  who  has  the  interest  of  her  pupils  truly  at  heart,  will 
be  very  jealous  of  encroachments  by  anybody  upon  her  time.  Super- 
intendents, supervisors,  and  principals  should  stoutly  support  her 
in  such  an  attitude,  and  avoid,  except  in  emergencies,  the  practice 
of  sending  around  notices  or  calling  for  reports  on  special  matters. 
or  in  any  other  way  diverting  her  attention  from  the  work  she  is  in 
her  classroom  expressly  to  do.  With  the  multitude  of  demani' 
pressing  in  on  the  school — ethical,  moral,  patriotic,  esthetic — ^it  mu^ 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  peculiar  function  of  the  school  is  still  thai 
of  providing  a  place  where  children  are  to  be  taught  by  teachers 
Efficiency  in  this  work  demands  primarily  that  the  teaching  process 
be  not  interrupted. 

TIME    WASTAGE    IN    THE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

That  the  wastage  of  time  is  not  limited  to  the  primary  grades  oi 
our  school  systems  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  had  experience  in 
school  visitation,- but  the  extent  is  a  surprise,  doubtless,  to  all  who 
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hare  not  made  the  matter  a  subject  of  inveetigation.  Another  stady 
of  the  same  character^  this  time  of  high-school  classes,  was  made 
bj  Stephen  S.  Colvin,  the  State  inspector  of  the  high  schools  of 
Bhode  Island.  He  reports,  after  an  observation  of  200  high  school 
recitation  periods,  the  following  distribution: 

During  1  period  of  the  200  which  he  witnessed  the  pupils  of 
the  class  were  mentally  active  but  2  minutes  of  the  total  46  minutes; 
during  5  periods  the  class  was  active  for  approximately  5  minutes; 
during  9  periods  for  10  minutes;  during  21  periods  for  15  minutes; 
during  S7  periods  for  20  minutes;  during  55  periods  for  25  minutes; 
dwing  88  periods  for  30  minutes;  during  22  periods  for  85  minutes; 
during  9  periods  for  40  minutes;,  and  during  8  periods  only  did 
the  classes  observed  profitably  employ  as  much  as  42  of  the  46 
minutes.  That  is,  out  of  a  possible  teaching  time  of  9,000  minutes, 
4,948  minutes  were  employed,  and  4,057  minutes  were  wasted.  Com- 
menting on  these  results  he  says : 

These  observations  seem  to  indicate  that  under  ordinary  classroom  oondl- 
tions  in  a  large-sized  high  school,  half  of  the  day  is  wasted.  WhUe  conditions 
yary  greatly  with  various  teachers,  subjects,  schools,  and  dasses,  it  is  probable 
that  on  the  average  the  waste  is  no  less  than  that  found  in  the  classes  observed.^ 

In  his  analysis  of  the  causes  of  this  wastage  in  the  classroom, 
Colvin,  among  other  .reasons,  enumerates  the  following:  The  ma- 
terials used  in  laboratory  and  classroom  are  not  placed  where  they 
are  readily  accessible,  nor  is  the  routing  of  the  material  planned  out 
in  aystematic  detail.  Time  is  wasted  in  such  mechanical  operaticms 
as  the  distribution  of  themes  and  paper  and  in  passing  to  and  from 
the  blackboard.  Much  of  the  material  which  the  pupil  gets  through 
dictation  by  the  teacher  could  be  gotten  more  economically  in  other 
ways.  Bequiring  pupils  to  write  out  each  question,  as  well  as  its 
answer,  as  in  an  examination,  is  often  a  waste  of  time.  Employing 
many  profitless  forms  of  written  work,  the  careless  assigmnent  of 
lesscms  and  the  failure  of  the  teacher  to  impress  the  pupil  with  the 
Talus  of  the  task  assigned  account  also  for  much  wastage.  And, 
finaUyv  n^i^g  uneocmomical  methods  of  testing  the  knowledge  of 
pnpi&i,  roundabout  and  unpsychological  methods  of  drill,  wasteful 
and  unskillful  methods  of  questioning,  vague  statements  by  both 
teacher  and  pupils,  and  the  lack  of  an  adequate  lesson  plan  are  other 
causes  entering  into  this  matter  of  the  wastage,  of  time,  he  holds. 

TH«  NXGLXOT  OF  PUPILS  IN  THB  BBCITATIOW. 

Along  another  line,  too,  teachers,  not  only  of  the  high  school  but  of 
the  grades  as  well,  should  be  on  their  guard  to  prevent  wastage,  that 
is,  through  failing  to  grant  to  every  pupil  equal  opportunity  for  par- 
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ticipation  in  the  activities  of  the  classroom.  Unless  teachers  are  very 
careful,  certain  pupils  in  every  class  are  sure  to  be  neglected.  Owing 
to  the  difference  among  pupils  in  ability,  initiative,  aggressivenesB, 
talkativeness,  and  general  attractiveness  of  personality,  it  is  found 
that  opportunity  for  participation  is  unequally  distributed.  A  study 
of  this  matter  by  Dr.  Ernest  Hom,^  in  1913  and  1914,  sought  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  equaUy  is  opportunity  for  classroom  participation  distributed? 
2.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  reciting  done  and  tbe  general 
all-round  ability  of  the  pupil?  8.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  amount  of 
reciting  done  in  each  subject  and  the  special  abUity  in  this  subject?  4.  "How 
many  opportunities  for  participation  in  class  work  does  the  pupil  have  par  hour? 
5.  What  proportion  of  the  pupils'  recitations  are  utter  failures?  ^  What  is  the 
relative  amount  of  time  given  to  talking  as  a  form  of  participation  as  compared 
with  other  activities?  7.  How  many  of  the  pupils'  recitations  consist  of  consecu- 
tive participations  without  the  recitations  of  any  other  pupils  intervening? 
8.  Wba^  ^B  ^®  length  of  pupils'  recitations? 

Kecords  were  made  in  the  classes  of  229  teachers  in  22  different 
schools  of  19  different  systems  in  11  different  States  and  embraced 
data  taken  from  the  kindergarten,  from  each  of  the  elementary  grades, 
from  the  high  school,  and  from  the  college.  Conclusions  were  not 
reached  on  all  these  points,  but  several  general  tendencies  stood  out 
clearly,  chi^f  of  which  are  the  foUovnng: 

The  best  fourth  of  a  class  in  general  ability  does  about  one  and 
three-fifths  times  its  equal  share  of  reciting;  the  second  fourth,  about 
one  and  one-ninth  times  an  equal  share ;  the  third  fourth,  about  four- 
fifths  of  its  share;  and  the  last  fourth,  approximately  less  than  one- 
half  of  its  share.  That  is,  in  general,  the  lowest  quarter  in  ability 
does  about  a  fourth  as  much  reciting  as  does-  the  highest  quarter. 
There  is  also  in  evidence  a  tendency  for  the  percentage  of  reciting 
done  by  the  best  quarter  to  increase  with  an  advancing  grade,  so 
that  the  best  pupils  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  do  more  reciting 
proportionally  than  the  best  pupils  in  primary  grades.  This  ine- 
quality in  recitation,  too,  is  higher  in  the  content  subjects  than  b 
those  subjects  where  the  formal  element  predcmiinates.  That  is, 
in  phonics,  spelling,  and  mathematics  the  distribution  is  tolerably 
even;  in  geography,  science,  and  literature  the  first  quarter  does 
about  one  and  one-half  times  as  much  reciting  as  does  the  fourth 
quarter;  whereas  in  ^glish  composition,  history,  social,  and  indus- 
trial life,  and  in  music  the  distribution  is  much  more  uneven,  the 
first  quarter  doing  from  one  and  four-fifths  to  two  and  three- fourths 
as  much  reciting  as  does  the  fourth  quarter. 

That  the  formal  subjects  of  school  curri<^ula  should  be  those  in 
which  is  found  the  greatest  equality  of  opportunity  is  to  be  expected, 

>  Horn,  Bmest     Distrllmtioii  of  Opportunity  for  Participation  Among  tte  VaxioM 
Pupils  in  ClaMTOom  Bedtations.    Teachers  CoUege,  Columbia  UnlTenltar ; 
to  BdQcatkm,  No.  OT. 
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for  the  methods  which  are  particularly  adapted  to  the.  teaching  of 
formal  subjects  are  those  in  which  it  is  relatively  easy  for  teachers 
to  secure  an  equable  distribution  of  opportunity.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  dealing  with  a  content  which  depends  largely  upon  the  method  of 
organized  oral  discussions,  the  subject  matter  is  more  difBicult  and 
likewise  more  interesting  to  the  teacher,  so  that  her  attention  is  likely 
to  be  occupied  more  with  the  subject  than  with  questions  of  class- 
room procedure.  This  also  explains,  in  part,  doubtless,  the  tendency 
for  inequality  of  opportunity  to  become  accentuated  as  one  advances 
on  up  the  grade-line;  the  greater  age  of  the  pupil,  too,  makes  him 
better  able  to  make  his  personality  felt  in  gaining  the  recognition 
and  attention  of  the  teacher  in  contrast  with  those  whose  exercise  of 
personal  initiative  is  less  marked. 

In  summary,  then,  of  this  discussion  of  the  instructional  activities 
of  the  classroom,  a  pedagogical  rosary  might  be  suggested,  the  beads 
of  which  should  be  religiously  "said  over,"  morning,  noon,  and 
night  by  every  supervisor  and  teacher : 

Am  I  distinguishing  between  formal  and  cultural  content  and  do  I  use 
methods  adi^ed  to  each?  Am  I  guarding  against  discursiveness  in  classroom 
discussion?  Do  I  make  effective  use  of  every  minute  in  the  teaching  day? 
Have  I  systematized  my  schoolroom  procedure  so  that  no  time  is  lost?  Is  my 
teaching  so  shaped  that  the  experience  of  every  child  is  being  remade  and  ex- 
tended? Do  I  give  the  timid  unprepossessing  pupil  in  my  class  as  much  atten- 
tion and  opportunity  as  I  do  the  brilliant  and  attractive  pupil?  Is  my  teach- 
ing serioiis  and  thoughtful  or  does  it  consist  chiefly  of  memoriter  work?  Do 
I  conduct  my  classes  in  a  clear-cut  well-defined  way,  as  though  I  knew  what 
I  wanted  and  how  to  get  it?  Do  I  make  my  lesson  assignments  in  a  way  such 
that  the  pupils  can  work  intelligently  and  economically?  Is  new  matter  care- 
fully based  on  that  which  the  pupU  Imows?  Am  I  requiring  my  pupils  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  and  generalizations  as  a  result  of  their  own  efforts  and 
am  I  giving  them  the  concrete  material  essential  to  work  of  this  character? 
Do  I  see  to  it  that  when  generalizations  are  made  they  are  applied  to  new  sets 
of  concrete  details?  Am  I  skillfully  using  the  pupil's  out-of-school  experience 
to  illustrate  the  points  I  want  to  make?  Am  I  developing  each  subject  clearly 
and  logically  according  to  its  own  nature  and  correlating  the  school  subjects 
properly?  Am  I  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  system  as  a  whole  to 
know  what  pupils  have  studied  when  they  come  to  me  and  to  know  what  work 
they  are  expected  to  do  when  they  leave  me?  Am  I  getting  acquainted  with  my 
pupils  as  individuals,  with  their  home  life,  with  their  school  life,  and  am  I 
making  full  use  of  this  knowledge? 

UNivsRsrrT  sTANnmo  of  Columbia  hiqh-school  gbaduatvs. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion  of  the  teaching  activities  of  the 
classroom  the  committee  considered  it  of  value,  as  well  as  of  interest, 
to  secure  a  statement  from  the  dean  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina regarding  the  scholarship  record  in  the  university  made  by  the 
graduates  of  the  local  high  school  in  comparison  with  the  average 
record  made  by  all  of  the  students  of  the  university  and  in  compari- 
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son  also  witiii  various  school  groups.  As  it  turns  out,  however,  the 
only  comparison  of  any  especial  significance  is  the  one  between  the 
Columbia  group  and  the  total  student  body  of  the  university,  for 
there  are  too  few  students  in  other  high-school  groups  to  warrant 
the  drawing  of  comparisons  with  them. 

The  records  show  that  during  the  first  s^nester  of  1917-18, 
Columbia  graduates,  of  all  classes,  were  graded  on  an  aggregate  of 
189  units  of  work.  Of  this  number  48  units  were  graded  **A,*'  the 
highest  mark  given;  88  were  graded  **  B  *';  5  units  were  conditioned; 
and  8  classified  as  failures.  That  is  to  say,  84.5  per  cent  of  the  work 
fell  into  the  first  scholarship  rank,  against  an  average  for  the  uni- 
versity of  32.5  per  cent;  59.7  per  cent  of  the  work  was  given  a  second 
grade  as  compared  with  an  average  for  the  university  of  54  per  cait; 
while  but  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  was  conditioned  and  two-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  failed,  in  comparison  with  an  average  for  the  university 
of  9.8  per  cent  and  4.1  per  cent,  respectively.  In  other  words,  Co- 
lumbia graduates  maintained  a  rank  well  above  the  average  scholar- 
ship ranking  for  the  university.  The  table  which  follows  bears  out 
the  statement  made  by  the  dean:  ^  I  can  say  that  our  records  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years  show  that  the  Columbia  students  generally 
maintain  a  high  average  of  scholarship.** 


Relative  achievements  of  university  students,  first  semester,  1917-18. 
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ICETHQD   or   ENTERING    THE   XJinyEBSITT    TBOM    THE    COLUMBIA    HIGH    BCBKXfU 

Inasmuch  as  the  statement  has  been  made  that  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  admits  students  who  have  not  completed  a  full  four- 
year  course  at  the  high  school,  and  that  in  consequence  it  is  difficult 
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to  hold  together  a  foarth-year  dass  in  the  local  high  school,  the  fol- 
lowing compilation  by  the  dean  of  the  university  is  in  point : 

Columbia  high-Bchool  atudenta  entering  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
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^  Admitted  by  diploma;  no  fourth  year  in  high  school. 

*  Made  full  14  ontb  by  examination. 

*  Graduated  February,  1916;  granted  diploma  for  3i-year  oonna. 


1.  The  teachers  need  more  criticism  of  constructive  and  kindly 
character  than  they  are  now  getting. 

2.  The  superintendent  has  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  build- 
ing program  to  give  his  attention  to  supervision;  the  principals  have 
had  to  teach  full  time,  and  have  therefore  not  supplied  the  needed 
supervision;  a  considerable  part  of  the  elementary  school  super* 
visor's  time  has  been  diverted  to  the  distribution  of  supplies;  in  con- 
sequence, supervision  of  the  teaching  activities  is  inadequate  and 
the  work  is  lacking  in  coordination. 

3.  This  lack  of  coordination  expresses  itself  especially  in  the  pro- 
motion of  pupils,  in  the  teaching  activities  of  the  classrooms,  and  in 
the  achievement  of  the  pupils  as  shown  by  the  standard  educational 
measurement  tests. 

4.  The  promotion  plan  based  upon  formal  examination  coupled 
with  the  term  standing  has  resulted  in  a  great  variation  among 
schools  and  among  dasses  in  standards  of  promotion. 

5.  This  variation  in  promotion  standards  is  even  greater  in  the 
high  school,  where  promotion  is  by  subjects  and  not  classes.  This 
failure  can  not  be  accounted  for  wholly  by  irregularity  in  attendance. 

6.  The  marks  given  by  the  teachers  are  inaccurate  expressions  of 
pupils'  ability  and  work  injustice  on  individual& 

7.  The  present  cfystem  of  promotion  should  be  supplanted  by  the 
system  which  recognizes  that  there  is  a  normal  distribution  of  ability 
common  to  all  groups  of  pupils. 

8.  In  the  instructional  activities  of  Columbia  there  are  evidences 
of  two  dangers — (1)  toward  inertia  and  (2)  toward  disintegrated 
and  disunited  effort. 

9.  The  distinction  between  the  methodology  of  the  formal  elements 
and  the  methodology  of  the  cultural  elements  of  a  subject  should  be 
dearly  drawn  by  the  teacheis. 
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10.  There  is  much  need  of  enriching  courses  of  study  through 
supplying  adequate  supplementary  material  and  throu^  building 
up  school  libraries. 

11.  The  present  close  adherence  to  textbook  teaching  should  be 
supplanted  by  the  method  of  organized  oral  discussion. 

12.  Much  attention  needs  to  be  directed  to  eliminating  the  wastage 
of  pupils'  time  now  taking  place.  This  wastage  is  especially  appar- 
ent in  connection  with  the  so-called  "busy  work"  of  the  primary 
grades,  in  lack  of  a  careful  planning  of  the  day's  work,  in  frequ^t 
interruptions  to  the  work  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  in  the  failure 
of  teachers  to  place  a  sufficiently  high  value  on  their  own  work. 

13.  Teachers  need  to  be  alert  to  see  that  the  pupils  who  are  timid, 
reticent,  and  retiring  in  disposition  have  just  as  much  opportunity  to 
participate  in  classroom  work  as  those  who  are  aggressive  and  talka- 
tive. 

a.  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL   MEASUREMENT   TESTS. 

Until  within  a  decade  the  results  of  the  teaching  activities  of  the 
school,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  progress  of  children  in  the  subjects 
which  the  schools  offer,  have  been  entirely  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion.  No  educational  yardstick  has  been  at  hand  by  which  effi- 
ciency could  be  judged  and  the  relative  standing  of  schools  or  of 
classes  determined.  Within  a  very  few  years,  however,  a  system  of 
tests  has  been  devised  and  so  standardized  that  it  is  now  possible,  in 
some  lines  of  school  work,  to  form  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
achievement  of  schools  and  of  systems  which  is  fairly  accurate 
within  the  restricted  fields  wherein  the  tests  operate. 

So  far  as  this  movement  has  developed,  it  offers  the  greatest  prom- 
ise of  success  in  providing  a  basis  for  judging  of  that  part  of  school 
work  which  has  to  do  with  establishing  automatic  habits,  as  in  spell- 
ing, penmanship,  and  the  processes  of  arithmetic.  There  is  mudi 
of  the  work  of  every  good  school,  however,  that  is  too  intangible  to 
admit  of  definite,  precise  measurement — ^the  character-creating  in- 
fluence of  the  school,  to  mention  but  one  illustration.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  much  of  the  work  of  the  school  that  is  or  should  be 
definite,  tangible,  and  hence  measureable.  It  is  in  this  field  of  the 
school's  activity  that  educational  measurement  tests  can  render  a 
district  an  important  service. 

Cubberley  very  well  summarizes  the  larger  possibilities  of  this  de- 
velopment in  educational  practice  when  he  says:^ 

The  significance  of  these  new  standards  of  measurement  for  our  educational 
service  is  indeed  large.  Their  use  means  nothing  less  than  the  ultimate  trans- 
formation of  school  work  from  guesswork  to  scientific  accuracy;  the  ellmlDa- 
tlon  of  favoritism  and  pontics  from  the  work;  the  ending  forever  of  the  day 
when  a  personal  or  a  political  enemy  of  a  superintendent  can  secure  his  re- 

^Cabberley,  B.  P.  Introduction  to  Educational  TMta  and  Measurements.  By  MoniM, 
DeVoss,  and  Kelly,  1917. 
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movml,  without  regard  to  the  dBdency  of  the  school  system  he  has  hnllt  up; 
the  sabstltutlon  of  well-trained  experts  as  superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
old  sucoessfdl  practitioners;  and  the  changing  of  school  superyision  firoxn  a 
temporary  or  a  political  Job,  for  which  little  or  no  preparation  need  be  inade, 
to  that  of  a  highly  skilled  piece  of  social  engineering. 

THB  TB8TB  EKFLOTED  Df  OOCUMBUu 

In  Columbia  fio  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  quality  of  the 
pemnanship,  for  the  schools  were  in  process  of  changing  their  system 
of  handwriting  to  that  known  as  the  Palmer  system,  a  system  which 
has  met  with  favor  in  many  places  where  it  has  been  introduced.  In 
changing  from  one  system  of  penmanship  to  another,  the  transition 
period  is  always  a  chaotic  one,  for  it  means  breaking  up  one  set  of 
muscular  coordinations  and  substituting  another.  Columbia  was 
just  at  this  point;  it  was  felt,  therefore,  that  any  comparison  with 
cities  wherein  no  such  transition  was  under  way  would  be  unfair; 
consequently  the  standardized  penmanship  test  was  not  employed. 

Three  tests,  however,  were  used — the  Ayres  spelling  test,  the 
Stone  reasoning  test  in  arithmetic,  and  the  Courtis  arithmetic  test — 
the  latter  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  schools  in  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  integers.  These  are 
described  in  order  and  the  results  obtained  by  each  set  forth. 

AXXOWAXTGB  TO  BE  HAIUB  VOB  UNUSUAL  CONDITIONS* 

These  standardized  tests  were  given  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term 
of  school.  Unfortunately  the  term's  work  was  interrupted  on  two 
occasions  by  a  shut-down  of  the  schools  for  a  considerable  period. 
In  terms  of  school  work  the  closing  of  the  schools  always  means  a 
greater  interruption  to  the  regular  work  than  the  length  of  the 
period  signifies,  for  it  always  takes  an  appreciable  time  for  classes 
to  get  back  into  their  stride.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  tests 
have  to  do  chiefly  with  determining  how  nearly  automatic  certain 
reacti<His  have  become;  so  tiiere  ought  to  be  a  point  somewhere  in 
a  child's  progress  where  these  reflexes  are  so  well  established  that 
interruptions  should  not  affect  them  too  seriously.  If  interruptions 
do  make  a  radical  difference  in  measurable  results,  the  fact  would 
seem  tp  argue  that  the  work  has  not  yet  reached  the  requisite 
efficiency. 

Again,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  in  many  of  the  cities  which  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  standard,  these  tests,  given  in 
Columbia  for  the  first  time,  have  been  repeatedly  given.  A  familiarity 
with  the  technique  and  routine  of  procedure  doubtless  would  have  an 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  result  and  is  a  factor  for  which  allow- 
ance should  be  made* 
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A.  THK  BPlELLINO  TEST. 

Spelling  as  a  differentiated  subject  in  tha  Columbia  8cho(^  ia  be- 
gun in  the  second  grade  and  continued  throughout  the  seventh.  In 
the  second  and  third  grades  150  minutes  per  week  are  given  to  it,  100 
minutes  in  each  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  and  80  minutes  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh. 

Class  lists  of  words  misspelled  by  the  pupils  are  prepared  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  watch  his  own  work  and 
list  the  words  which  he  commonly  misspells.  These  are  used  to 
supplement  the  assignments  of  words  taken  from  the  regular  spell- 
ing text.  The  instructions  issued  to  the  teachers  by  the  elementaiy 
supervisor  concerning  the  teaching  of  spelling  are  commendable. 

nSTINXNT  QUKSTIONS  TO  THB  TRACBXB  OF  SPBLUHO. 

Under  this  caption  the  supervisor  has  asked  the  teachers  a  series 
of  searching  questions  which  are  well  worth  rei>eating  and  emphaaz- 
ing.    The  list  follows : 

1.  Are  you  in  any  persistent  and  systematic  way  following  up  the  work  taught 
by  investigations  of  varioas  kinds  to  test  the  ability  of  the  pnpits  to  sp^ 
these  words?  This  question  might  be  analyzed  and  stated  more  spedflcaUy, 
as:  (a)  How  many  different  words  have  you  taught  this  term?  (6)  Do  yoa 
have  the  words  already  taught  checked  or  Usted,  so  that  you  can  give  the 
pupils  a  test,  including  all  or  a  random  selection  of  the  words  taught  up  to 
date?  (o)  How  do  you  use  the  results  of  this  test  in  order  that  the  pupils  may 
derive  the  most  benefit?  (d)  Is  the  nature  of  the  test  such  as  to  prove  Oie 
pupils'  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  weU  as  their  ablUty  to  re- 
member the  order  of  the  letters? 

2.  In  dictating  words,  whether  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly,  to  what  eitent  do 
you  require  their  use  in  sentences? 

8.  Do  you  agree  that  the  real  and  final  test  of  abUity  to  spell  is  found  In 
spontaneous  written  composition?  If  so,  to  what  extent  do  you  use  this  test 
systematically?  In  other  words,  how  many  of  the  words  taught  are  the  pupils 
using  Intelligently  in  their  original  compositions,  when  the  expression  of 
thought  is  uppermost  In  their  mind?  Can  you  devise  some  means  of  apirtyiiiK 
such  a  test  without  consuming  an  undue  amount  of  time  and  energy?  Woold 
it  be  practical  for  the  teacher  or  pupils  to  keep  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  words 
taught,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  aU  of  the  misspelled  words  in  a  set  of 
compositions  occasionally?  If  this  Idea,  or  some  modification  of  it,  could  be 
employed  to  test  the  use  of  all  words  taught,  would  it  not  show  (a)  the  words 
not  used  at  aU  and  (ft)  the  words  accurately  and  InteUigently  used? 

4.  Do  you  quite  frequently  Inspect  the  personal  list  of  the  pupils  to  macer- 
taln  whether  or  not  they  are  actually  being  used?  Do  you  ever  compare  the 
personal  lists  of  individual  pupils  with  their  compositions  for  the  purpose  «< 
learning— (a)  Has  the  pupil  studied  his  Ust?  (6)  How  many  words  ar«  ac- 
curately used  In  the  composition  and  included  in  the  list?  (c)  How  many  are 
biaccurately  used  and  In  the  list?  {4)  To  whst  extent  is  the  pupU  tecotifiBc 
misspeUed  words?  Would  not  a  custom  of  this  kind  be  very  helpful,  eapedallj 
with  poor  spellers? 

6.  Is  most  of  the  time  spent  on  this  subject  used  for  teaching  or  testing? 
Do  the  pupils  feel  that  It  Is  a  time  for  thought  or  for  drUl? 
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The  tost  which  was  given  from  the  second  grade  to  the  eighth, 
indnsiTe,  consisted  of  the  words  for  each  grade  taken  from  Ayres 
list  B,  of  "  One  Thousand  Commonest  Words."  *  The  words  in  each 
list  hsTB  been  spelled  eorrectly  by  73  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the 
respectiye  grades  in  tests  which  have  been  given  in  many  cities. 
Therefore  78  per  cent  may  be  accepted  as  the  standard  for  each  grade 
in  Columbia,  if  the  teaching  of  spelling  is  to  be  adjudged  equal  to 
the  average  of  many  cities  of  the  United  Statea  The  six  tests  which 
were  used  follow : 


Second  grade. 

Third  grade.            Fourth  grade. 

Fifth  grade. 

1.  nine 

1.  catch                    1. 

eight 

1.  sometimes 

2.  got 

2.  able                      2. 

aboard 

2.  period 

a.  spring 

8.  tM                       8. 

restrain 

3.  firm 

4.  stone 

4. 

soap                      4. 

p<^ulation 

4.  crowd 

5.  fan 

6. 

express                 5. 

figure 

6.  relative 

e.  pot 

6.  table                     6. 

everything 

6.  serve 

7.  Monday 

7. 

road                     7. 

farther 

7.  due 

8.  take 

8. 

power                   8. 

knew 

8.  ledge 

9.  its 

9. 

another                 9. 

fftct 

9.  information 

10.  sold 

10. 

church                10. 

pubUc 

10.  present 

Bitfth  grade. 

Seventh  grade. 

Eighth  grade. 

1.  often 

1,  meant 

1. 

organization 

2.  total 

2.  dlstingnish 

2. 

emergency 

8.  examination 

3.  assure 

8. 

appreciate 

4.  marriage 

4.  probably 

4. 

sincerely 

5u  opinion 

5.  responsible 

6. 

athletic 

t.  witness 

6.  difficulty 

6. 

extreme 

7.  theater 

7.  develop 

7. 

practical 

a  supply 

8.  material 

8. 

proceed 

9.  course 

9.  senate 

9. 

cordially 

la  doubt 

10.  agreement 

10. 

character 

Result  of  spelUng  test  in  white  schocU. 


Schools  and  padai. 

Boys. 

Words 
correct. 

Per 

cent 

Girls. 

Words 

P« 

cent 
correct. 

Total 
papils. 

Total 
words 
correct. 

Per 
cent 

comet. 

cocreoL 

BIoiHRB  OtiBOt  SOhoolt 
Onde    n 

33 
IS 
IS 
6 
6 

181 
74 
78 
63 
16 

78.7 
9e.9 
55.  S 

80.6 
70.0 

37 
18 
18 
18 
4 

38S 
151 

110 
134 
35 

86.3 
83.8 
61.1 
74.4 
87.6 

50 
31 
31 
34 
0 

414 

835 

183 
186 
70 

83.8 

orSt  in:;:.:::;::.:::: 

73.6 

Orado  IV 

58.7 

QndB    V 

77.5 

ondo  vt:::;;;;:;::;:: 

77.7 

Totel 

00 

414 

00.0 

85 

063 

78.0 

145 

1,077 

74.  S 

"rSiS^ 

S 

7 

37 

SO 

90.0 
85.7 

9 

4 

78 
SI 

80.0 
77.6 

13 

11 

99 
01 

83.5 

Qnid«  TTT , 

83.7 

TMia     X  ....  .  . 

10 

87 

87.0 

13 

103 

70.3 

33 

190 

83.6 

^Ayrcm  L.  P. 
N«w  Ywk,  191S. 


A  Measuring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Bpelling.    BoMell  Sage  Foundation, 
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Schools  and  grades. 

Boys. 

Words 
correct. 

Per 

cent 

Girls. 

Woids 
collect. 

F«r 

cent 

eorreot. 

Total 
pupils. 

words 

Far 

oorrwt. 

ournwi. 

Logan  School: 

Grade    11. 

68 
81 
68 
42 
39 
29 

886 

659 

874 

303 

.210 

187 

72.6 
60.0 
05.0 
72.0 
74.0 
65.0 

68 
66 
62 
48 
41 
36 

no 

534 
464 
368 
841 

287 

84.0 
81.0 
76.6 
77.0 
8S.0 
80.0 

11« 

147 
120 
00 
70 
65 

014 

671 
567 
474 

l^i 

Orade^  III 

74.3 

Grade  IV 

63.6 

Grade     V 

74.6 

Grade  VI 

73.5 

Grade  VII 

72.3 

Total 

292 

2,024 

60.0 

316 

2,523 

80.0 

608 

4,547 

74.7 

Hollaster  School: 

Grade    II 

36 
45 
40 
38 
39 
28 

217 
314 
277 
258 
280 
201 

60.0 
69.7 
60.2 
78.1 
71.8 
71.8 

51 
37 
37 
35 
25 
28 

831 
256 
256 
278 
192 
909 

64.0 
69.2 
68.9 
79.4 
71.8 
74.4 

87 
82 
77 
68 
64 
56 

MS 

570 
632 
636 

472 
410 

63.3 

Grade  III 

60.5 

Grade  IV 

6813 

Grade     V 

78.3 

Grade  VI 

73.7 

Grade  Vn 

73.2 

Total 

221 

1,547 

70.0 

213 

1,521 

71.4 

434 

3,068 

70l7 

Shandon  School: 

14 
27 
26 
15 
10 
9 

118 
191 
193 
123 
75 
67 

84.0 
71.0 
74.0 
82.0 
75.0 
74.0 

16 
18 
21 
13 
15 
11 

117 
141 
148 

90 
129 

98 

78.0 
78,0 
70.0 
60.0 
86.0 
89.0 

80 
45 
47 
28 
25 
20 

285 
832 
341 
213 
204 
166 

7Bw3 

Grade  III 

73.7 

Grade  IV 

72.S 

Grade'  V 

73.0 

Grade  VI 

8L6 

Grade  VII 

82.5 

Total 

101 

767 

76.0 

94 

723 

77.0 

105 

1,400 

73.4 

Taylor  School: 

Grade    11 

37 
31 
37 
26 
22 
9 

221 
216 
253 
196 
167 
71 

50.0 
60.0 
68.0 
76.0 
76.0 
78.0 

38 
28 
39 
33 
28 
22 

286 
192 
275 
269 
235 
158 

76.0 
88.0 
70.0 
81.0 
84.0 
71.0 

76 
50 
76 
60 
60 
31 

507. 
408 
528 
465 
402 
220 

67.3 

Grade  III 

03.1 

Grade  IV 

03.4 

G»de     V 

78.7 

Grade  VI 

80.0 

Grade  vn 

74.2 

Total 

162 

1,124 

60.0 

188 

1,415 

75.0 

350 

2,539 

72.5 

— >!-!!^— -= 

Waverlev  Sdiook 

Grade    II 

15 
11 
21 
8 
6 
11 

76 
71 
144 

52 

38 

74 

63.0 
64.0 
60.0 
65.0 
63.0 
67.0 

17 
21 
10 
18 

4 
9 

126 
175 
85 
83 
25 
54 

73.0 
83.0 
85.0 
64.0 
63.0 
60.0 

82 
32 
31 
21 
10 
20 

202 
.    246 
220 
135 
63 
128 

03.1 

«   Grade  m 

73.8 

Grade   IV 

73.8 

Grade     V 

04.3 

GradeVI 

83.0 

Grade  VII 

34.0 

Total 

72 

455 

63.0 

74 

548 

74.0 

146 

1,003 

68.7 

High  School: 

Grade  vm 

103 

661 

64.2 

107 

746 

69.6 

210 

1,406 

63.9 

Total  for  all 

1,021 

7,079 

60.3 

1,090 

8,241 

75.6 

2,111 

15,820 

73.6 

Result  of  spelling  test  in  negro  scJmoIs. 


Schools  and  grades. 

Boys. 

Words 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Girls. 

Words 

Per 

cent 

Total 
papila. 

Total 
words 

OOCTOCt. 

P«r 

correct. 

oorroct. 

Booker      T.      Washington 
School: 
Grade  II    

32 
42 
25 
10 
11 
3 

222 
285 
171 
69 
68 
21 

09 
68 
68 
60 
65 
70 

81 
48 
43 
28 
25 
12 

667 
322 
308 
218 
189 
89 

70 
67 
72 
78 
76 
74 

113 
00 
68 
88 
36 
15 

789 
607 
470 
287 
257 
110 

63.3 
67.4 
63.1 
75.5 
71.4 
73.3 

Gradelll    

Grade  rv 

Grade  V 

GradeVI    

Grade  VII 

Total 

123 

836 

68^ 

237 

1,603 

71 

360 

2,509 

70.3 
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Retult  of  speSUng  test  in  negro  schooU—ConthineA, 


Boiiools  and  grades. 

Boys. 

Words 
correct. 

Per 
cent 

Girls. 

Words 

Per 

cent 

ToUl 
pupils. 

Total 
vords 
correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

correct. 

Grade  II 

00 
61 
30 
28 
14 
10 
13 

224 
220 
233 
74 
106 
» 
78 

46 
86 
78 
26 
76 
60 
60 

46 

72 
66 
68 
30 
38 
47 

800 

898 
408 
256 
174 
198 
323 

67 
66 

73 
44 

68 
61 
69 

06 
133 
86 
86 
44 
48 
60 

624 
613 
641 
830 
280 
252 
401 

66.1 

Grade  III 

46.0 

GradelV    

74.5 

Grade  V 

38.8 

Grade  VI 

63.6 

Grade  VII 

62.6 

Grade  VIII 

66.8 

Total 

ao6 

094 

48 

346 

2,047 

60 

652 

3,041 

66.0 

Total  for  all 

329 

1,830 

68 

683 

3,740 

66 

912 

6,570 

61.0 

Summary  of  spelling  test,  distributed  by  grades. 


White  schools. 

Negro  schocds. 

AU 
White 
schools. 

AU 
negro 
schools. 

Giades. 

Bloe- 

som 

Street. 

Gran- 
by. 

LogsiL 

Mo. 

Mas- 
ter 

Shan- 
don. 

Tay- 
lor. 

Wav- 
erley. 

Book- 
er T. 
Wash- 
ing- 
ton. 

How- 
ard. 

The 
entire 
8ys- 
tem. 

Beoond  grade... 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade... 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade.... 
Bevenih  grade. 

82.8 
72.6 
68.7 
77.5 
77.7 

82.5 
82.7 

79.6 
74.3 
69.8 
74.5 
79.5 
72.9 

63.0 
69.5 
69.0 
78.8 
73.7 
73.2 

78.3 
73.7 
72.5 
76.0 
81.6 
82.5 

67.6 
60.1 
69.4 
78.7 
80.0 
74.0 

68.1 
76.8 
73.8 
64.3 
63.0 
64.0 

69.8 
67.4 
69.1 
75.6 
71.4 
73.8 

55.1 
46.0 
74.5 
38.3 
63.6 
52.5 
66.8 

72.6 
>    72.8 
69.3 
76.0 
77.5 
78.7 
66.9 

63.1 
54.7 
72.1 
49.7 
67.1 
67.4 
86.8 

69.3 
66.4 
70.1 
68.1 
74.8 
69  8 

Eigplith  grade... 

66.9 

All  grades. 

74.3 

82.6 

74.7 

70.7 

76.4 

72.5 

68.7 

70.2 

55.0 

72.5 

61.0 

69.1 

OBSEBVATIONS    ON    THE    SPELLING   TEST. 


In  giving  the  test,  taking  the  system  as  a  whole,  80,230  words  were 
dictated,  of  which  number  20,890,  or  69.1  per  cent,  were  spelled  cor- 
rectly. Taking  the  average  of  73  per  cent  correct  among  the  cities 
where  the  test  has  been  given  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standard, 
it  is  seen  that  for  the  entire  sfystem  Columbia  fell  short  by  nearly  4 
points.  The  averages  of  several  of  the  schools,  however,  passed  the 
standard ;  the  Blossom  Street,  Granby ,  Logan,  and  Shandon  Schools, 
for  example.  The  Taylor  almost  reached  the  standard,  while  the 
McMaster,  the  Waverley,  the  eighth  grade  in  the  high  school,  and 
both  of  the  negro  schools  fell  below,  one  of  the  latter,  the  Howard, 
being  so  low  as  to  suggest  the  need  of  a  radical  overhauling  of  the 
work  of  the  school. 

All  of  the  white  schools,  regarded  as  a  group,  reached  72.5  per  cent 
of  accuracy;  whereas  the  negro  schools  fell  below  the  score  made 
by  the  white  children  by  11  points.  Here  again,  however,  the 
Howard  School  brings  down  the  negro  rating  seriously.  The  Booker 
T.  Washington  School,  indeed,  as  compared  with  other  schools  of  the 
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system,  stands  well,  having  a  70  per  cent  rating  for  all  grades  taken 
together.  This  places  it  in  the  same  scholarship  group  with  the 
Waverley  School,  tlie  McMaster  School,  and  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
high  school. 

As  to  the  grades  taken  separately,  but  for  the  Efystem  as  a  whole, 
only  one  reached  the  standard  average  of  73  per  cent,  the  sixth  grade, 
though,  if  the  white  children  be  separated  from  the  negroes,  the 
scores  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  are  seen  to  have  passed 
this  standard,  while  the  second  and  third  grades  are  but  a  fraction 
lower.  In  one  school,  the  Shandon,  every  grade  reached  or  passed 
the  standard.  Among  the  white  children  the  lowest  score  was  made 
by  the  eighth  grade,  it  having  an  accuracy  rating  of  66.9  per  c^it, 
being  3  points  below  the  next  lowest  grade  and  nearly  6  points  below 
the  average  of  the  white  schools. 

A  comparison  between  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  system  as  to 
relative  standing  is  interesting.  Among  the  white  schools  of  the  city 
10,210  words  were  dictated  to  the  boys,  and  7,079  were  spelled  cor- 
rectly, or  69.3  per  cent.  To  the  girls  were  dictated  10,900  words,  and 
8,241  were  spelled  correctly,  or  76.6  per  cent.  The  white  boys  feU 
short  of  the  standard,  then,  by  3.7  per  cent,  whereas  the  girls  passed 
the  standard  by  almost  as  many  points.  In  but  one  school,  the 
Granby,  did  the  boys  excel  the  girls.  It  is  notable  that  with  but  one 
exception  in  all  of  the  white  schools  the  girls  exceeded  the  standard 
score,  whereas  the  boys  fell  short  in  all  but  two  schools.  In  the  negro 
schools  the  girls  likewise  outranked  the  boys,  though  neither  reached 
the  standard  score  of  73  per  cent  correct  in  either  of  the  schools. 

The  showing  made  in  this  test  is  very  creditable ;  however,  inasmuch 
as  a  school  department  should  ever  strive  to  better  its  work,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  this  can  be  accomplished,  judging  by  liie  results  of  the 
test,  by  giving  special  attention  to  the  work  of  the  following  grades: 

Blossom  Street  School Third  and  fourth  grades. 

Logan  School Fourth  grade. 

McMaster  School Second,  third,  and  fourth  grades. 

Taylor  School Second,  third,  and  fourth  grades. 

Waverley  School Second,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades. 

High  School Eighth  grade. 

Booker  T.  Washington  School  (negro) Second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  gradea 

Howard  School  (negro) /Ul  grades  except  the  fourth. 

The  range  of  variation  as  between  the  lowest  and  highest  scores 
gained  by  each  grade  in  the  system  is  large,  indicating  that  the 
spelling  work  of  the  system  is  in  need  of  coordination.  In  the  second 
grade,  the  white  schools  alone  considered,  this  variation  is  20  points; 
in  the  third  grade,  4  points;  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  15  points 
each ;  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  18  points  each.  Were  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  in  the  grades  which  are  listed  as  being  in  need 
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of  special  attention  brought  up  to  the  suggested  standard,  this  wide 
variation  in  results  would  be  eliminated. 

Within  the  limits,  too,  of  each  school  the  range  of  variation  is  nearly 
as  great,  showing  that  each  school,  taken  as  a  unit,  is  in  need  of  closer 
8ui)ervision.  For  example,  the  variation  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  grade  scores  in  the  Blossom  Street  School  is  24  points;  in  the 
Granby  the  two  classes  are  together  in  their  rating ;  in  the  Logan  the 
range  is  10  points;  in  the  McMaster,  16  points;  in  the  Shandon,  10 
points;  in  the  Taylor,  12  points;  and  in  the  Waverley,  13  points.  Of 
course,  were  the  grades  broken  up  into  class  units  in  every  instance, 
the  range  of  variation  would  be  considerably  increased.  With  close 
supervision,  however,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  eliminate  this  variation 
by  raising  the  grades  which  are  weakest  nearer  to  the  standard  score. 

B.  THE  00T7BTIB  ABITHMSnO  TEST. 

The  most  widely  used  test  for  judging  of  the  efficiency  of  schools 
and  classes  in  the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  with  integers  is  that  devised  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Courtis,  of 
Detroit.  By  testing  thousands  of  children  of  all  grades  and  in  all 
types  of  schools  throughout  the  country,  he  has  formulated  a  stand- 
ard of  attainment  in  both  speed  and  accuracy  by  which  other  schools 
can  be  rated. 

The  series  consists  of  four  tests  printed  on  a  four-page  folder,  one 
test  to  each  page.  Twenty-four  examples  of  equal  difficulty  are 
given  in  each.  A  time  limit  is  set  for  each  test,  8  minutes  for  the 
addition  test,  4  miAutes  for  the  subtraction,  6  minutes  for  the 
multiplioition,  and  8  minutes  for  the  division  test.  Within  these 
respective  time  limits  each  pupil  tested  is  required  to  solve  as  many 
examples  as  he  can.  The  papers  are  then  marked  for  the  number 
attempted  (speed)  and  for  the  number  which  are  correct  (accuracy). 
In  order  that  all  tests  may  be  standardized,  no  credit  is  given  for 
examples  incomplete  or  partially  correct    The  following  are  sample 


al  difficulty; 

Te9t  No.  1.    Addition  (8  minutes). 

027 

297 

186 

486 

884 

176 

277 

837 

379 

025 

840 

765 

477 

783 

445 

882 

756 

478 

088 

024 

881 

697 

682 

050 

887 

088 

886 

140 

266 

200 

504 

608 

024 

815 

858 

812 

670 

366 

481 

lis 

110 

661 

004 

466 

241 

851 

778 

781 

854 

704 

647 

355 

706 

535 

840 

756 

0S5 

177 

102 

884 

850 

828 

157 

222 

844 

124 

480 

567 

788 

220 

053 

525 
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Tett  No,  B,    SubiroGtUm  (4  minutes). 

115S64741  67298125  92057352  113380936 

80195261  29346861  42689037  42556840 


Te8t  No.  5.    Multiplication  {6  minuteg). 

8876  9245  7868  2594  6495 

93  86  74  25  19 


Test  No.  4.    DiviHon  (8  mkMtee). 
87)14467  86)60372  94)67774  25)9750 

THK  BXSULTS   OT  THB   TK8T  IN    OOLITIIBIA. 

The  test  was  given  in  Ciolumbia  early  in  1918  to  pupils  of  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  who  were  just  completing 
the  first  semester's  work  of  the  schools.  In  all,  1,229  pupils,  897 
white  and  832  negro,  were  tested.  The  tables  which  follow  show  the 
number  of  attempts  which  were  made  by  each  grade.  Instead  of 
giving  the  average  number  of  attempts  made  by  the  pupils  of  each 
class,  the  median  number  is  given.  The  median,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained, is  the  middle  point  in  a  series  or  the  point  above  which  there 
are  just  as  many  as  there  are  below  it.  Thus,  for  example,  if  five 
pupils  work,  respectively,  3,  5,  6,  9,  and  11  problems,  the  median 
number  worked  would  be  that  number  which  was  solved  by  the 
pupil  who  stood  at  the  middle  point  of  the  series,  i.  e.,  at  6.  This  is 
a  better  way  of  expressing  the  "central  tendency"  of  the  group 
than  through  the  usq  of  the  average  or  arithmetical  mean  and  is 
employed  now  in  statistical  work  much  more  frequently. 

THK  SATE  OF  8PBBD. 

These  tables  show  how  the  pupils  divide  up  in  the  nimiber  of 
examples  which  were  attempted.  For  example,  in  the  addition  test 
of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  white  schools,  4  pupils  attempted  8  ex- 
amples each,  14  attempted  to  work  4  each,  18  pupils  attempted  5 
each,  etc.  The  "central  tendency''  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  called 
the  "  median,"  was  8.1  examples  attempted.  The  results  in  all  four 
tests  are  shown  for  white  children  and  negro  children  grouped 
separately  and  for  the  two  grouped  together,  which  gives,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  the  accomplishment  of  the  system  as  a  whole 
as  to  speed. 


INSUFFICIBKT  MAmTBNAKCB  AK1>  SUPEBYISION. 
Addition  attempt$  {time,  8  minuiea). 
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To- 
tal- 
pa- 
pen. 

Attempts. 

Grades. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 

19 

24 

Me- 

dian. 

White: 

vrrr 

a04 
194 
217 
282 

58 

66 
80 
128 

962 
260 
297 
410 

4 
1 
6 

8 
6 
11 
96 

7 
7 
16 
41 

14 
6 
14 
33 

10 
12 
23 
40 

24 

18 
37 
73 

18 
34 
25 
08 

15 
IS 
14 
25 

83 

37 
38 
88 

20 
89 
43 

68 

12 
13 
16 
12 

41 
45 
59 
80 

32 
3« 
50 
50 

10 
8 
5 
7 

42 
38 
55 
66 

45 
41 
31 
22 

3 

6 
4 

5 

48 
47 
35 
27 

28 
25 
25 
14 

3 
3 
3 

13 
13 
9 
5 

2 

.... 

1 
6 

4 

5 

6 

1 

5 

"2 
2 

"2 

1 

"i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

8.1 

vn 

8.01 

VI 

1 

1 
1 

7  4 

V 

6.4 

Negro: 

vni 

6  01 

VII 

*'*2 

8 
8 
11 

1 

5.9 

VI 

5  2 

V 

4.6 

White  and  negro: 
vm 

81 
38 
28 
14 

15 
13 
10 
5 

1 
7 

4 

5 

6 
1 

5 

"2 
2 

"2 

1 

"i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

7  6 

VII 

.... 
2 

8 
4 

12 

7.5 

VI 

6  8 

V 

5.8 

SultracUon  attempts  {time,  4  minutes). 


Attempts. 

Grades. 

|]i]5.    0 

' 

2 

3 

4 

S 

i 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

IB 

Ifl 

t7 

IS 

19 

23 

34 

Me. 

dfan. 

Wmta: 

vm 

204... 
194... 

... 

1 

1 
1 
1 
6 

2 

"4 
27 

3 

1 

5 

25 

"i 

1 

23 

1 
5 
10 
19 

1 
6 
11 
42 

8 

5 

13 

33 

4 

4 

16 
19 

12 
9 
29 
62 

22 

12 
30 
54 

12 
5 
20 
19 

34 
17 
40 
71 

19 
26 

22 
49 

3 

4 
12 
17 

22 
29 
34 
59 

33 
32 

47 
52 

8 
13 

8 
10 

41 
45 
55 
56 

X 
30 
32 
30 

6 
10 

"4 

26 
40 
32 
36 

25 
28 

26 
16 

9 
6 
2 
6 

34 
34 

34 
18 
21 

5 

1 
2 
2 

29 
10 

13 
16 
21 

4 

3 

8 

1 

16 
24 
22 
6 

11 
10 
8 
8 

"i 

11 
10 

8 

4 

12 

14 

7 
5 
1 

8 
2 

1 

1 
3 

"i 
1 

3 

... 

1 

9.0 

vn 

9.8 

VI 

217     1 
282... 

581... 

66... 

8rt... 

128     1 

2621... 
2801... 
297     1 
410     1 

... 

1 

... 

9.0 

V 

1 
3 
1 
2 

1 
3 

1 
2 

3 

1 
2 
3 

2 

2 

3 

30 

7.4 

Negro: 

vm 

... 

1 
1 

8  6 

VII 

... 

1 

8.7 

VI 

6.3 

V 

5.8 

White  and  negro: 
vm 

7 
5 

1 

4 
3 
1 

1 

? 

"2 

3 

... 

1 

0.8 

vn 

9.4 

VI 

fn'l 

... 

1 

... 

83 

V 

6.7 

MultipHcation  attempts  {time,  6  minutes). 


1 

Attempts. 

Grades. 

0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

19 

1 

White: 

vm 

204 
194 

217 
282 

58 
66 
80 
128 

202 
280 
297 
410 

"i 

■3 
*"4 

1 

"i 

'2 
5 

11 

1 
2 

6 
12 

"i 

1 
2 

4 
1 

10 
39 

4 
2 
11 
41 

I 

11 
14 

7 

6 

14 

32 

14 

9 

25 

46 

10 

6 

12 

30 

9 
10 
19 

18 

19 
16 
31 
48 

17 

44 

30 
38 
47 
39 

6 
3 
6 
5 

86 
41 
53 
44 

36 
36 
18 
21 

■■5 
1 
2 

86 
41 
19 
23 

25 
32 
17 
U 

2 

4 
2 

1 

27 
86 
19 
13 

13 
14 
8 
5 

1 
1 

8 
15 
8 
3 

8 
8 

1 
1 

2 
8 
2 

4 
3 

"3 

3 

1 
1 

1 

7  8 

vn 

16  21 

45!  47 

8.3 

VI 

6  8 

V 

80 

11 
15 
11 
12 

28 
31 
56 
92 

75 

18 
17 
10 

5 

68 
88 
67 
80 

A? 

Negro: 
^mi 

58 

vn 

2 
2 

5.9 

VI 

4  8 

V.::;:::::::;::::::::;:::::: 

38 

White  and  negro: 

vni.-.T??: 

14 
15 
8 
5 

8 
17 
8 
3 

8 
3 
8 

1 

3 

8 
3 

4 
3 

"3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

7.0 

vn 

7.8 

VI.;;:::::;::::::;:::::::::: 

A.4 

V 

5  8 
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IHvUkm  attempit  (timet  S  minmie$)^ 


1 

AttapiL 

QnOm. 

0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

U 

U 

U 

16 

16 

19 

20 

1 

White: 

vin 

204 
194 
217 
282 

58 
M 
80 
128 

282 
200 
297 
410 

1 
3 

1 
2 
8 
8 

2 

2 

1 
T 
8 

8 

1 

21 
46 

8 

"h 
u 

8 
8 

19 
48 

5 

8 

8 

8 

85 

80 

11 
8 
18 

45 

19 
14 

21 
18 
41 
72 

15 
15 
0 
16 

88 
83 
61 
84 

80 

80 
47 
72 

12 
10 
20 
12 

43 
40 
61 
70 

84 

31 
80 

88 

S 

4 
4 

88 
31 

30 

88 

27  82  U  U 
19  24  11  22 
19  13     9    6 
U  11  10    2 

4     18    8 
...4     11 
...2    8     1 

T 
8 
1 
8 

6 
9 

1 
1 

8 
1 
1 

"i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

71 

VII 

7  4 

VI 

f  i 

V 

6  6 

N«ro: 

vin 

4  i 

vn : 

4  5 

VI.::::::::: ;;::::;:; : 

... 

1 

4  0 

V 

8  8 

White  and  negro: 

VIU 

81 
19 
21 
U 

83  16 
28  90 
16  10 
U  10 

21 
28 
8 
3 

7 
8 
6 

3 

6 
9 

1 
1 

8 
2 

1 

"i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

6  7 

VII 

A  6 

VI 

... 

... 

4  0 

V 

4  8 

or  AOCUEACT. 

Obvioasly  the  number  of  problems  attempted  gives  no  due  to  the 
degree  of  accuracy ;  and  this  alone,  then,  is  not  a  fair  test  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  work  of  a  system,  for  educationaUy  it  is  better  to  at- 
tempt fewer  examples  and  do  them  correctly  than  to  try  a  great 
many  but  to  have  a  low  score  in  accuracy.  To  judge  fairly,  then, 
of  the  work,  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  work  is  done 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  The  following  tables  show  the 
degree  of  accuracy  attained  by  the  several  grades  in  the  four  tests. 
In  the  addition  test,  for  example,  of  204  white  children  in  the  eighth 
grade  49  of  them  did  not  work  cojrectly  more  than  49  per  cent  of 
the  problems  which  they  attempted;  40  fell  within  a  range  of  50 
to  60  per  cent  right;  32  attained  a  range  of  from  60  to  70  per  eent 
right;  while  the  ^^ central  tendency"  of  the  class  is  64  per  cent 
correct* 

AdditUm  tett—FerceiUage  of  aamraoy. 


GndM. 

Total 
papers. 

CMOper 
cent 

60  per 

cent 

60  per 

oent 
oorreet. 

eofieet. 

80  per 
cent 

90  per 
oent 

100  par 
oent 

Medten 
aooD- 

oonect. 

correct. 

oorreot. 

OGReCt. 

coneci. 

lecy. 

White: 

VIII 

204 
194 
217 
282 

58 

66 

80 

128 

263 

S? 

410 

2 

58 
90 

26 
25 
37 
75 

75 
66 

90 

166 

40 
80 
43 
46 

9 
14 
14 
19 

49 
68 
56 
64 

83 

1) 

41 

9 
11 
11 
13 

41 
86 
48 
64 

38 
31 
30 
40 

3 

4 
4 
6 

30 
36 
33 
46 

83 

43 
36 
86 

6 

7 
7 

4 

88 
49 
83 

88 

80 
14 
81 

99 

'  6 

6 
6 
U 

86 
19 
37 
40 

64.0 

VII 

StIo 

VI  

64.0 

V 

6L4 

Necro: 

vm 

81.3 

VII 

86.7 

VI 

B.1 

V 

47.6 

White  and  Negro: 

6L7 

VII 

Sli 

VI 

60.0 

V 

66.8 

IK8UFFI0IEKT  MAINTBKAKOB  AKD  SUFEBVISIOK, 
Subtraction  teft—Percewtage  of  accuracu. 
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Gndcs. 


Total 
papers. 


0-49  per 

cent 
oorrect, 


50  per 

cent 

oorrect. 


eoper 

cent 

oorrect. 


70  per 

cent 

correct. 


80  per 


00  per 

cent 

ocnect. 


100  per 

cent 

correct. 


Mediea 
aooa- 
racy. 


White: 

vm 

vn 

VI 

V 

Negro: 

vm 

vn 

VI 

V 

White  and  Negro: 
vm 

vn 

VI 

V 


204 
194 
217 
282 

58 

66 
80 
128 


280 
297 
410 


24 

19 
33 
58 

15 
22 
26 

S7 

99 
41 
68 

145 


76.2 
80.0 
76.9 
73.1 

61.8 
68.0 
68.0 
47.4 

71.0 
75.2 
70.0 
60.0 


MuUiplication  test — Peroowtage  of  aoouraoff. 


QnOM. 


Total 
p^wrs. 


cent 
oorrect. 


60  per 

cent 
correct. 


60  per 

cent 

correct. 


70  per 

cent 

correct 


80  po 

cent 

correct. 


90  per 

cent 

oorrect. 


100  per 

cent 

correct. 


MediHi 

accu- 
racy. 


White: 

vm 

vn 

VI 

V 

Negro: 

vm 

vn 

VI 

V 

White  and  Negro: 
vm 

vn 

VI 

V 


204 
194 
217 
282 

58 

66 
80 
128 


280 
297 
410 


47 
81 
46 

76 

18 
83 
31 
90 

66 

64 
76 
166 


66.1 
76.8 
68.7 
66.7 

68.0 
80.0 
66.6 
47.2 

63.6 
71.2 
05.0 
57.6 


DivUion  test — Percentage  of  accuracy. 


Grades. 

Total 
papers. 

0-49  per 

cent 
correct. 

50  per 
cent 

60  per 
cent 

70  per 
cent 

80  per 
cent 

90  per 
cent 

100  per 
cent 

Median 

aoci»* 

correct. 

correct. 

correct. 

COTTbCt. 

correct. 

racy. 

White: 

vm 

204 
194 
217 
282 

58 
66 
80 
128 

262 
280 
297 
410 

23 
M) 
19 
66 

21 

27 
32 
101 

44 

37 
51 
167 

17 
8 
13 
39 

6 

6 
11 
11 

22 
14 
26 
60 

22 
18 
31 
40 

9 
10 
6 

1 

31 
28 
37 
41 

14 
23 
28 
33 

7 
3 
7 

1 

21 
20 
35 
34 

41 
66 
41 
41 

7 
6 
0 

1 

48 
60 
41 
42 

4 
11 

11 

83 
60 
79 
62 

8 
15 
24 
13 

91 
84 
103 
76 

86.3 

vn 

86.9 

VI 

84.4 

V 

69.0 

Negro: 

vm 

63.3 

vn 

60.0 

VI 

67.2 

V 

42.7 

White  and  Negro: 

vin 

82.7 

vn  

84.1 

VI 

80.0 

V 

67.6 

STANDARDS  OF  COMPARISON. 


The  foregoing  figures  mean  very  little  until  they  are  compared 
and  contrasted  with  recognized  standards  of  achievement.    Hiere  are 
at  hand  data  gathered  through  the  use  of  this  test  extending  over  a 
79482—18 ^10 
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period  of  several  years  which  indicate  what  other  schools  are  able  to 
do  in  these  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic.  These  standards 
as  summarized  by  Monroe,  DeVoss,  and  Kelly  ^  comprise  three:  (1) 
General  median  scores  based  upon  the  tabulation  of  many  thousands 
of  individual  scores  in  tests  given  in  1915-16;  (2)  the  standards  pro- 
posed by  Courtis  after  three  years'  use  of  these  tests;  (3)  the  median 
scores  of  the  Boston  system  after  the  use  of  the  test  for  three  years. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  results  of  the  test  in  Columbit 
compared  with  these  standards  and  also  with  the  results  obtained  in 
conxiection  with  the  survey  of  the  San  Francisco  schools. 

Columbia  in  oompariMon, 

ADDITION. 


GradM. 


Oeneral 
standard. 


CourtiB 
standard. 


Boston. 


San  FraiudBOo.> 


Oolambia. 


The  system.        Whitas. 


VIII. 
VII.. 
VI... 

v.... 


11.6 
10.0 
9.8 
g.6 


7&0 
76.0 
73.0 
70.0 


100 
100 
100 
100 


11.9 
9.7 

10.3 
8.2 


74.8 
00.8 
74.1 
76.3 


8.0 
0.8 
7.6 
6.0 


61.7 
63.1 
60.0 
56.2 


64.0 
67.0 
64.0 
61.4 


•.0 

5.9 

4.6 


a.1 

55u7 
62.1 
47.S 


SUBTRACTION. 


VIII. 
VII.. 
VI... 

v.... 


12.0 

87.0 

13 

100 

li 

90 

13.9 

90.9 

12.6 

9.6 

71.0 

6.8 

9.9 

76.2 

ae 

11.6 

86.0 

12 

100 

11 

90 

12.5 

85.1 

10.7 

9.4 

75.2 

7.0 

9.8 

sac 

8.7 

10.3 

85.0 

11 

100 

10 

90 

11.4 

84.2 

9.6 

8.3 

70.0 

5.8 

9.0 

76.9 

6l3 

9.0 

83.0 

9 

100 

0 

80 

9.1 

82.6 

7.6 

6.7 

60.0 

4.0 

7.4 

73.1 

5.8 

6L8 
98.6 

a.6 

47.4 


MULTIPLICATION. 


VIII 

VII 

VI 

V 

11.5 
10.2 
9.1 
7.6 

81.0 
80.0 
78.0 
75.0 

11 
10 
9 
8 

100 
100 
100 
100 

11 

10 
9 

7 

80 
80 
80 
70 

10.5 
9.1 
8.8 
6.8 

76.0 
74.0 
78.7 
66.9 

8.0 
6.7 
6.9 
4.5 

7.0 
7.8 
6.4 
5.6 

63.6 
7L2 
65.0 
57.5 

4.5 
5.6 
4.2 
3.2 

7.8 
8.3 
6.8 
6.2 

«5.1 
7fi.3 
C8.7 
86.7 

5.8  9t« 

6.9  SB.6 
4.3     S5.f 
3.3     47.S 

DIVISION. 


vin 

VII 

VI 

v.- 

10.7 
9.6 
8.2 
6.1 

91.0 
90.0 
87.0 
77.0 

11 
10 
8 
6 

100 
100 
100 
100 

11 
10 
8 
6 

90 
90 
80 
70 

9.6 
8.1 
7.6 
4.7 

89.2 
80.3 
74.7 
57.0 

8.6 
6.5 
6.7 
2.7 

6.7 
6.5 
4.9 
4.3 

82.7 
84.1 
80.0 
67.6 

5.5 
5.5 
3.9 
2.5 

7.2 
7.4 
5.5 
5.0 

85.3 
88.9 
84.4 
69.0 

4.8 
4.5 
4.0 
8.3 

611 

6frl 
57.) 
437 

i  From  the  San  Frandsco  survey. 

I  Speed  le  the  number  of  examples  attempted  in  the  preeorlbed  time. 

i  Accuracy  is  the  per  cent  of  examples  correct. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON   THB  COURTIS   TEST. 


It  will  be  easier  to  understand  Columbia's  showing  in  this  test  if 
the  essential  facts  of  the  preceding  table  be  arranged  somewhat  dif- 


^  Monroe,  DeVoM,  and  Kelly.    Educational  Tests  and  Measurements,  1917,  pp. 
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ferently.  In  the  columns  headed  "General  standard"  medians  are 
given  which  express  the  results  obtained  by  Courtis  himself  in  test- 
ing thousands  of  children  in  many  school  systems  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  To  compare  the  results  of  the  test  of  the  Columbia 
system  with  this  standard  the  facts  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
way: 

AddUion  test. 


Oeneral  standard. 


11.6    ex- 


The    eighth    grades    attempted 
amples,  solying  8.8  examples. 

The    seventh    grades    attempted    10.0    ex- 
amples, solying  8.1  examples. 

The  sixth  grades  attempted  0.8 
solving  7.1  examples. 

The  fifth   grades  attempted   8.6 
solving  6  examples. 


examples, 
examples. 


OolumMa  system. 

The  eighth  grades  attempted  7.6  examples, 
solving  4.7  examples. 

(The  seventh  grades  attempted  7.5  ex- 
amples, solving  4.7  examples. 

The  sixth  grades  attempted  6.8  examples, 
solving  4  examples. 

The  fifth  grades  attempted  6.8  examples, 
solving  3.3  examples. 


Subtraction  t€$t 


12.0    ex- 


11.6    ex- 


The    eighth    grades    attempted 

amples,  solving  11.2  examples. 
The    seventh    grades    attempted 

amples,  solving  0.0  examples. 
The  sixth  grades  attempted  10.3  examples, 

solving  8.8  examples. 
The   fifth    grades    attempted   0    examples, 

solving  7.4  examples. 


0.6    ex- 


The     eighth     grades     attempted 
amples,  solving  6.8  examples. 

The    seventh    grades    attempted    0.4    ex- 
amples, solving  7  examples. 

The  sixth  grades  attempted  8.^  examples, 
solving  6.8  examples. 

The   fifth   grades   attempted   6.7  examples, 
solving  4  examples. 


MuUiplication  test. 


The  eighth  grades  attempted  11.6  ex- 
amples, solving  0.3  examples. 

The  seventh  grades  attempted  10.2  ex- 
amples, solving  8.1  examples. 

The  sixth  grades  attempted  0.1  examples, 
solving  7  examples. 

The  fifth  grades  attempted  7.5  examples, 
solving  5.6  examples. 


The  eighth  grades  attempted  7  examples, 
solving  4.6  examples. 

The  seventh  grades  attempted  7.8  ex- 
amples, solving  5.6  examples. 

The  sixth  grades  attempted  6.4  examples, 
solving  4.2  examples. 

The  fifth  grades  attempted  6.6  examples, 
solving  3.2  examples. 


Division  test. 


10.7    ex- 


0.6    ex- 


The    eighth     grades    attempted 

amples,  solving  0.7  examples. 
The    seventh    grades    attempted 

amples,  solving  8.6  examples. 
The  sixth  grades  attempted  8.2  examples, 

solving  7.1  examples. 
The  fifth  grades  attempted  6.1  examples, 

solring  4.7  examples. 


6.7 


6.6    ex- 


The     eighth     grades     attempted 

amples,  solving  5.5  examples. 
The    seventh    grades    attempted 

amples,  solving  5.6  examples. 
The  sixth  grades  attempted  4.0  examples, 

solving  8.0  examples. 
The   fifth  grades  attempted  4.8  examples, 

solving  2.6  examples. 


This  test  has  not  before  heen  given  officially  in  any  city  having  as 
large  a  negro  population  as  has  Columbia.  Consequently  it  is  not 
possible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  far  this  factor 
operates  in  affecting  the  ranking  of  the  city  in  comparison  with  other 
cities.  The  city  of  Butte,  Mont.,  comes  as  near  being  comparable  to 
Columbia  in  size  and  in  general  character  as  any  city  where  the  results 
of  the  test  are  of  record.  When  thfe  test  was  given  in  Butte  the  city 
had  a  population  somewhat  in  excess  of  40,000.  While  70  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  white,  it  was  made  up  of  the  foreign  bom  and 
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those  of  direct  foreign  descent.  While  the  characteristics  of  ti^ 
respective  populations  of  the  two  cities  are  totally  different,  they  are 
alike  in  that  they  both  introduce  elements  of  difficulty  in  school  work. 
A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  test  in  the  two  places  will  be  of 
interest,  though  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  either  city  to  consider 
the  comparison  too  seriously. 

The  records  of  the  Butte  test  do  not  give  the  number  of  problems 
attempted ;  so  a  comparison  can  be  made  on  the  basis  only  of  fiie 
number  which  were  correctly  solved.  This  comparison,  expressed  m 
terms  of  the  median  score  of  each  grade,  follows: 

Comparison  with  the  Butte  system  in  examples  correctly  finished. 


Addition  test. 

Subtraction  teat. 

Multiplication  test. 

Diviaion  toii. 

Butte. 

Colum- 
bia. 

Butte. 

Colum- 
bia. 

Butte. 

Colum- 
bia. 

Butte. 

C«taa- 
bit. 

vm 

6.3 
3.8 
3.4 
2.9 

4.7 
4.7 
4.0 
3.3 

9.8 
7.1 
5.8 
5.5 

ft.8 
7.0 
6.8 
4.0 

8.1 
6,5 
6.0 
4.1 

4.5 
6.6 
4.2 
3.2 

10.2 
7.2 
4.3 
3.6 

li 

VII    

S.i 

VI 

3.9 

V 

Ti 

To  show  where  the  weakest  spots  of  the  Columbia  system  are,  «s 
shown  by  the  Courtis  test,  a  table  setting  forth  the  standing  made  bj 
the  several  schools  of  the  system  follows: 


Columbia  schools  compared* 

ADDITION. 


Bxamplei. 


Examples  attempted., 
Percentage  correct — 
"Examples  attempted.. 
Percentage  oorreet — 
Examples  attempted.. 

Percentage  correct 

Examples  attempted.. 
Pereentage  correct — 


White 


B 
o  . 


7.6 
62.6 

5.5 
64.0 


8.3 
06.8 

7.1 
70.0 

6.4 
68.7 


8.1 
66.8 

7.4 
62.7 

7.0 
66.8 


7.3 
66.0 

6.3 
56.4 

6.8 
60.0 


8.4 
67.0 

8.4 
67.5 

6.6 
60.0 


6.0 
76.0 

6.7 
56.0 

6.0 
37.7 


8.1 
04.0 


sh  s 


4-«l 
&5.0 

4.9 
61.6 

4.0 
42.7 


^1 
S.I 

U 
Ski 

5.4 

u 

4Li 


SUBTRACTION. 


0.9 
76.2 

5.S 

63.3 

9.9 

a.  7 

S.l 
12.0 

f  4 

vm... 

1  PAmmfjum  M«TM!t      .    .              

ST) 

10.1 
76.3 

0.6 
81.0 

8.0 
77.3 

0.4 
82.6 

0.0 
80.0 

7.1 
74.0 

0.7 
76.2 

0.0 
81.0 

6.7 
06.4 

8.0 
03.0 

0.1 
68.1 

8.0 
78.3 

10.0 
76.0 

8.0 
05.0 

7.0 
60.0 

fl 

vn.... 

1  Pff^rcflntace oocrwct .,-  ....,, ..^. ,,,■.- 

91 

lExamnles  attempted 

8.3 
75.0 

5.6 
67.6 

«« 

VI 

1  Pnroentafe  correct 

93 

lExamnles  attemoted 

14 

V 

VI 
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XULTIPLIGATION. 


P^'Xamples  ftttnnpte4 

7.8 
66.1 

5.3 
43.6 

4.3 
52.6 

3.1 
44.3 

6.8 

Vui... 

56.1 

vn.... 

^Rxampim  attempted.] . . .  ] 

8.5 
78.7 

6.8 
70.0 

6.2 
64.4 

7.6 
74.3 

6.4 
68.5 

6.3 
77.2 

7.9 
78.7 

7.0 
68.3 

5.4 
61.0 

9.1 
81.3 

7.6 
68.7 

6.7 
67.0 

8.2 
73.3 

6.5 
57.5 

5.8 
87.7 

6.0 

\P4nm1t8ge  comet 

60.0 

VI 

6.3 
40.0 

5.0 
70. 9 

5.0 

Percentage  correct 

58.7 

V...... 

Rxamples  attempted 

3.4 

\Pfimintiig«  oorrect  . .  *      .      ,    ^ . » . 

33.0 

DIVISION. 

/Examples  attempted 

7.2 
86.3 

3.9 
43.6 

3.2 
53.8 

1.7 
35.0 

4.8 

VIU... 

Percentage  correct 



68.3 

vn.... 

FxamplM  attempted ...            ...... 

6.9 
89.1 

5.9 
85.9 

4.7 
71.5 

6.7 
80.9 

6.3 
82.5 

4.7 
00.0 

8.1      9.7 
86.1   100.0 

7.6      6.0 
91.0    80.0 

4.5      6.2 
66.0    70.0 

6.8 
88.3 

4.2 
68.3 

4.5 
87.7 

4.6 

Percentage  correct 

63.0 

VI 

Rxampkv  attempted 

4.6 
85.0 

4.2 
68.0 

5.0 

51.6 

V 

P-xamples  attempt^ 

3.5 

Percentage  correct. 

30.7 

Granting  to  principals  the  time  and  the  authority  to  supervise  the 
work  of  their  schools  and  holding  them  responsible  for  results; 
initiating  frequent  comparative  tests  given  from  time  to  time  by  the 
superintendent  and  supervisors  to  find  out  how  the  work  is  going; 
devising  a  methodology  for  dealing  effectively  with  the  drill  phases 
of  school  work;  and  constructive  supervision  intelligently  exercised, 
will  operate  to  lift  this  branch  of  the  work  of  Columbia's  system 
speedily  to  a  worthy  place  among  the  schools  and  cities  whose  attain- 
ments afford  a  reasonable  standard  for  all. 


a  THE  SBikSONIHO-nBST  IN  ABiTHicnna 


No  very  satisfactory  tests  for  measuring  the  ability  of  pupils  to 
solve  problems  involving  reasoning  have  been  devised.  The  most 
widely  used  i»  that  worked  out  by  Stone.*  Stone  himself  used  it  in 
testing  the  6  A  grades  of  26  cities.  It  has  been  used  also  in  a  num- 
ber of  city  school  surveys ;  so  that  results  gotten  in  many  places  are 
of  record,  affording  fairly  definite  standards  of  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  its  use.  The  test  contains  12  problems  graduated  in 
difficulty  and  having  a  varying  credit  value  dep^ident  upon  their 
difficulty.    The  time  allowance  for  the  test  is  exactly  15  minutes. 

While  Stone's  plan  for  marking  the  papers  allows  credit  for 
examples  partly  right  and  for  examples  which  are  not  completed, 
nevertheless,  in  order  that  conditions  under  which  the  papers  are 
marked  may  not  be  subject  to  variation  due  to  the  variation  in  the 
values  whidi  different  examiners  would  give  such  papers,  it  has  been 
the  practice  in  most  recent  surveys  to  allow  no  credit  for  problems 
which  are  only  partly  correct  or  which  are  incomplete.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  Butte  (Mcmt)  survey^  in  the  survey  of  the  schools  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  survey  of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco,  and  in 


»  stone,  C.  W. 
Ua  Unlrenlty. 


StandardlMd 
1916. 


SeMoning  Tmt»  io  Arltbinetlc.    Temchera  College,  Colmn- 
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that  of  the  schools  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  each  of  which  the  Stone 
test  was  used,  the  problems  were  marked  on  the  basis  only  of  rig^ht 
or  wrong  answers.  In  order  that  Columbia  might  be  compared  with 
these  cities  in  the  results  obtained,  this  method  of  marking  was  em- 
ployed. 

The  test,  with  the  value  given  to  each  problem,  follows: 


work  them  in  order  as 


THE  STONE  BEA80NIN0  TEST. 

(Solye  as  many  of  the  following  problems  as  yon  have  time  for; 

numbered.) 

L  If  you  bay  2  tablets  at  7  cents  each  and  a  book  for  65  cents,  how  mncb 
change  should  you  receive  from  a  two-dollar  bill?     (1.0.) 

2.  John  sold  4  Saturday  Evening  Posts  at  5  cents  each.  He  kept  one-half 
the  money  and  with  the  other  half  he  bought  Sunday  papers  at  2  cents  each. 
How  many  did  he  buy?    (1.0.) 

3.  If  James  had  4  times  as  much  money  as  Gteorge,  he  would  have  $1(S. 
How  much  money  has  George?    (1.0.) 

4.  How  many  i>encils  can  you  buy  for  50  cents  at  the  rate  of  2  for  5  cents? 
(1.0.) 

5.  The  uniforms  for  a  baseball  nine  cost  $2.50  each.  The  shoes  cost  %2  a 
pair.    What  was  the  total  cost  of  uniforms  and  shoes  for  the  nine?    (1.0.) 

d.  In  the  schools  of  a  certain  city  there  are  2»200  pupils ;  one-half  are  In  the 
primary  grade,  one-fourth  In  the  grammar  grades,  one-eighth  in  the  high 
school,  and  the  rest  In  the  night  school.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the 
night  school?    (1.4.) 

7.  If  3|  tons  of  coal  cost  $21,  what  will  5|  tons  cost?     (1.2.) 

8.  A  news  dealer  bought  some  magazines  for  $1.  He  sold  them  for  $1.20. 
gainli^  5  cents  on  each  magazine.    How  many  magazines  were  there?    (1.6u) 

9.  A  girl  spent  one-eighth  of  her  money  for  car  fare,  and  three  times  as 
much  for  clothes.  Half  of  what  she  had  left  was  80  cents.  How  much  money 
did  she  have  at  first?    (2.0.) 

10.  Two  girls  receive  $2.10  for  making  buttonholes.  One  makes  42,  the  other 
2&    How  shall  they  divide  the  money?     (2.0.) 

11.  Mr.  Brown  paid  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  building;  Mr.  Johnson  paid 
one-half  the  cost.  Mr.  Johnson  received  $500  more  annual  rent  than  Mr. 
Brown.    How  much  did  he  receive?    (2.0.) 

12.  A  freight  train  left  Albany  for  New  York  at  6  o'clock.  An  express  train 
left  on  the  same  track  at  8  o'clock.  It  went  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour. 
At  what  time  of  day  wUl  it  overtake  the  freight  train  if  the  freight  tratn  stops 
after  It  has  gone  56  miles?    (2.0.) 

Rendii  of  the  reaaoning  test  in  white  echooU. 


Schools  snd  grades. 

Nam^ 
berof 
pupUs. 

Total 
exam- 

tempted. 

Total 
ezan^ 

& 

Perw 
cent- 
age  of 
accu- 
racy. 

Total 
credits. 

Aver- 

credits 

per 
pupU. 

Aver- 
age 

exam- 
pie. 
at- 
tempted 
per 

pupU. 

Avw- 

axuD- 

pupa 

Blossom  Street  School: 

Orsde  V 

34 

9 

100 
57 

76 
35 

47.5 
61.4 

78.0 
36.2 

3.2 
4.0 

6.6 
6.3 

3.1 
4.1 

Grade  VI 

OradeVn 

Tdtal 

38 

217 

111 

U.1 

114.2 

3.4 

6.0 

XI 
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Schools  and  gradsB. 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

Total 
exam- 
pies 
at- 
tempted. 

Total 
exam- 

r^t. 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
accu- 
racy. 

Total 
credits. 

Aver- 

crtSits 

per 
pupU. 

Aver- 
age 

exam- 
ples 
at- 
tempted 
per 

pupil. 

Aver- 

age 

exam- 

i^t 

per 

pupil. 

Logan  School: 

Grade  V 

89 
«5 
67 

406 
489 
540 

275 
304 
396 

67.7 
62.1 
73.3 

294.6 
331.0 
432.0 

3.8 
5.0 
6.4 

4.5 
7.5 
8.0 

8.0 
4.6 

Grade  VI 

Grade  VII 

5  9 

Total 

231 

1,435 

975 

67.9 

1,067.6 

303.4 
317.0 
349.3 

4.7 

2.9 
5.1 
6.4 

6.4 

.     6.0 
6.9 
8.3 

4  4 

If  cllteter  School: 

Grade  V 

68 

63 
M 

428 
438 
444 

196 
207 
311 

45.5 
70.5 
70.0 

3  8 

<?Ti4*vi 

4.7 
5  8 

Grade  Vn 

TotaL 

184 

1,300 

708 

54.0 

868.6 

4.7 

7.0 

3  8 

Sbandon  SdMMl: 

GradeV 

86 
35 
30 

170 
176 
183 

89 
118 
123 

52.3 
67.0 
66.6 

90.6 
134.0 
143.8 

3.5 
5.0 
7.1 

4.7 
7.0 
9.1 

3  4 

Grade  VI 

4.7 
6  1 

Grade  VII 

Total 

81 

52 
49 
33 

539 

329 

62.1 

357.4 

4.4 

6.5 

4  0 

Taylor  School: 

GradeV 

309 

358 
320 

175 
230 
164 

56.6 
64.2 
74.5 

178.3 
347.6 
177.6 

3.4 
5.0 
6.3 

5.9 
7.3 
6.6 

3.8 

Grade  VI 

4.7 

OiadeVn 

5.0 

Total 

134 

887 

569 

64.1 

603.4 

4.5 

6.6 

4  3 

Wavwlev  School: 

GradeV 

19 
U 
20 

109 
70 
154 

48 
54 

104 

44.0 

n.i 

67.5 

48.4 
58.0 
120.0 

3.5 
5.3 
6.0 

5.7 
6.3 

7.7 

3  5 

Grade  VI 

4.7 

Grade  vn 

5  3 

Total 

60 

833 

306 

61.8 
78.5 

326.4 

4.5 

5.4 

6.6 
6.4 

4.0 

High  school: 

Grade  vm 

197 

1,270 

998 

1,075.3 

5.0 

Total  for  all 

900 

5,971 

3,891 

65.1 

4,302.8 

4.7 

6.6 

4.3 

Results  of  the  reasoning  test  in  negro  schools. 


Bflhooisandgmdea. 

Num- 
ber of 

Total 
exam- 

tempted. 

Total 
exam- 

r&£t. 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
accu- 
racy. 

Total 
credits. 

Aver- 

cwdJts 

per 
pupil. 

Aver- 
age 
exam- 
ples 
at- 
tempted 

pnpfl. 

Aver- 
age 
exam- 

i^t 

pupfl. 

Bookarn*.  Washington  School: 
GradeV 

88 
85 
18 

134 
140 
88 

63 
93 

67 

66.0 
66.7 
69.6 

66.0 
108.5 
59.8 

1.7 
8.1 
4.6 

8.3 
4.0 
6.3 

Lt 

oSdevi..i::;:::::.:;::::.: 

3.8 

Grade  vn 

4.4 

Total 

86 

846 

311 

•6.9 

383.3 

3.7 

4.0 

2.4 

GradeV 

86 

44 

48 
66 

888 

335 
351 
366 

89 
99 

148 
180 

38.6 
43.1 
68.9 

67.6 

89.0 
101.4 
148.8 
185.7 

1.0 
3.3 
8.1 
3.3 

4.6 

6.3 
6.3 

4.6 

1.0 

Sad!  vi.::. :::::.:.:.:::::. 

2.3 

GisdeVn 

8.1 

Grade  vm.. 

8.1 

TotaL 

386 

1,140 

516 

45.3 

534.9 

3.3 

4.8 

3.1 

^talforaU 

833 

1,486 

737 

48.9 

768.3 

3.8 

4.6 

3.3 
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OoktnM^  sehooU  compared  in  average  examples  per  pupa  attempted  amd  rights 


White  achoob. 

Nepoadioois. 

AU         All 
white   negro 

Grades. 

Bloa- 

aom 

Street. 

Logan. 

lie- 
Master. 

Sban. 
don. 

is: 

Wav- 

erley. 

School. 

Book- 
erT. 
Wash- 
ing, 
ton. 

How- 
aid. 

l%a 

Fifth  snMle 

Sixth  grade.... 
Seventh  grade.. 

(If 

/    ft.3 
4.0 

4.5 
3.0 
7.5 
4.6 
8.0 
5.0 

0.0 
2.8 
6.9 
4.7 
8.2 
fi.8 

4.7 
2.4 
7.0 
4.7 
0.1 
6.1 

5.0 
3.3 
7.3 
4.7 
6.6 
&0 

5.7 
2.5 
6.3 
4.7 
7.7 
&2 

"6.'4' 
5.0 

3.2 
1.6 
4.0 
2.6 
6.3 
4.4 

4.5 
1.0 
&3 
2.2 
&2 
3.1 
4.6 
3.1 

Sl4 

2.0 
7.1 
4.7 
7.0 
Sl6 
6.4 
5.0 

4.1 
L2 
4.7 
2.4 
ft.4 
3.3 
4.6 
5.0 

&.« 
2.4 
6.5 
4.0 
7.3 
&1 
6.0 

Ei^th  grade... 

4.6 

AO  grades.. 

1    ft.6 

(  a.3 

ft.4 
4.4 

7.0 
3.8 

6.5 
4.0 

6.6 
4.2 

6.6 

4.0 

6.4 
5iO 

4.0 
2.4 

4.8 
2.1 

6.6 
4.3 

4.6 
2L2 

6.1 
3.7 

>  The  npper  figures  show  the  number  attempted;  the  lower,  the  number  right. 
Columbia  schools  compared  in  average  accuracy.* 


White  schools. 

Negro  schools. 

All 
white 

KhOOb. 

AU 
negro 

Orwlea. 

BkM- 

som 

Street. 

Logan. 

Mo- 
Master. 

Shan- 
don. 

"^^ 

Wav- 
erley. 

High 
School. 

Book- 
er T. 
Waah- 
ing- 
ton. 

How- 
ard. 

Tha 
entfev 
■ya- 

tarn. 

Fifth  grade 

Sevenu  grade. . 

47.5 
61.4 

67.7 
62.1 
73.3 

45.5 
7a5 

7ao 

52.3 
67.0 
06.6 

56.6 
64.3 
74.5 

44.0 
77.1 
67.5 

■*78.'5' 

5ao 

65.7 
69.5 

2S.0 
42.1 
58.0 
67.6 

54.2 
65.7 
71.1 
78.6 

20l5 

5ao 

61.6 
67.6 

48.1 
62.9 
6Bl4 

Bkhth  grade... 

76.6 

All  grades.. 

51.1 

67.9 

54.0 

63.1 

64.1 

61.8 

78.6 

oao 

45.2 

65.1 

48.9 

61.9 

1  Shown  by  the  percentage  of  attempts  which  were  right. 
Columbia  schools  compared  in  credits  received.^ 


White  achools. 

Nepo  schools. 

AH 
white 

■OfaOOlL 

All 

Ondes. 

Blos- 
som 
Street 

T^tfignn. 

Mo- 
Master. 

Shan- 
don. 

%:- 

Wav- 
erley. 

High 
School. 

Book- 
er T. 
Wash- 

lag. 

ton. 

How- 
ard. 

euOn 

SI 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  mde... . 
Seventh  grade.. 
TPMith  frf(4f . . . 

8.2 

4.0 

8.3 
5.0 
6.4 

2.9 
5.1 
6.4 

2.6 
6.0 
7.1 

3.4 
6.0 
6.3 

2.6 
5.3 
6.0 

"6.V 

1.7 
3.1 
4.6 

1.0 

3.1 
3.2 

'3.0 
6.0 
6.3 
6.4 

1.2 
2.6 
8.4 
3.2 

4.4 
9.S 

4.9 

AH  grades.. 

8.4 

4.7 

4.7 

4.4 

4.6 

4.6 

6.4 

17 

2.2 

4.7 

2.3 

4.1 

1  Onde  ftverages  only  are  given. 
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Cfoiumbim  cornered  itith  other  eiiie9  in  average  credits  per  pupil. 


CtOei. 


lied]AB 
pupU. 


Average 

per 

pupU. 


VI 


MedtM 
pupil. 


Average 

pw 

pupil. 


VIl 


MedJAii 
pupil. 


Average 

per 

pupil. 


VIII 


Median 
pupil. 


Average 

per 

pupil. 


Janevville,  Wis.  (1S,000  pop.). 
Butte,  Moot.  (40,000  pop.). 

San  Frandaeot. 


2.40 
2.30 
3.70 
2.86 


While  pupils.. 


1.89 
2.44 
4.08 
2.40 

8.0 
1.2 
2.5 


8.4 

8.0 
0.4 
5.53 


2.93 
4.24 
6.40 
4.06 

5.0 
2.6 
4.4 


5.50 
5.80 
8.00 
5.40 


5.20 
5.96 
8.86 
4.96 

6.8 

8.4 
5.6 


6.3 
7.7 
10.5 
6.8 


6.48 
7.83 
10.44 
6.43 

5.4 
3.2 
4.0 


QB8KBTATI0NS  ON   THE   SEASONING  TE0T. 

Sach  a  test  as  this  throws  light  on  two  important  phases  of  the 
arithmetic  work  of  the  schools,  the  rate  of  speed  with  which  chil- 
dren work,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  work.  Given  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  classes  and  the  number  of  examples  attempted,  and 
the  average  rate  per  pupil  can  easily  be  found.  Given,  in  addi- 
tion, the  number  of  examples  solved  correctly,  and  the  average  of 
accuracy  for  classes,  for  grades,  for  schools,  and  for  the  entire  system 
can  be  determined.  The  preceding  tables  show  these  facts  for 
Columbia. 

Based  upon  his  experience  in  giving  this  test  in  26  reprc^ntative 
city  school  systems.  Stone  suggests  the  following  as  a  tentative  stand- 
ard of  accomplishment  for  the  several  grades:^ 

Of  the  fifth-grade  pupils  80  per  cent  should  reach  or  exceed  5.5 
credits  with  75  per  cent  accuracy. 

Of  the  sixth-grade  pupils  80  per  cent  should  reach  or  exceed  6.5 
credits  with  80  per  cent  accuracy. 

Of  the  seventh-grade  pupils  80  per  cent  should  reach  or  exceed 
7.6  credits  with  85  per  cent  accuracy. 

Of  the  eighth-grade  pupils  80  per  cent  should  reach  or  exceed  90 
per  cent  accuracy. 

Judged  by  the  standard  set  by  Stone,  the  result  of  the  test  in  the 
Columbia  schools  is  disappointing  in  the  credits  received,  in  the 
number  of  problems  attetppted,  and  in  the  percentage  of  accuracy 
I'eached  by  the  several  grades.  While  Stone  would  allow  credit  for 
problems  partly  coimet  and  partly  finished,  a  method  of  grading 
not  adapted  by  the  committee,  for  reasons  already  Aientioned,  yet 
it  was  found  in  grading  the  papers  that  Stone's  method  would  not 
We  increased  the  averages  except  in  very  slight  degree. 

When,  however,  Columbia  is  compared  with  other  cities  in  which 
the  test  has  been  given,  wherein  the  same  method  of  marking  papers 
was  employed,  she  appears  to  very  much  better  advantage. 

1  I   I  MM 
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Considering  the  score  in  average  credits  made  by  the  white  chil- 
dren alone,  it  is  seen  that  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  of 
the  Columbia  schools  excel  the  corresponding  grades  of  all  of  the 
cities  of  the  preceding  table  except  those  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
eighth  grade  of  Columbia,  however,  is  the  lowest  of  the  eighth 
grades  in  all  of  the  cities  of  the  list  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  eighth  grade  in  Columbia  is  classed  as  a 
high-school  grade  and  receives  no  formal  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
although  work  is  given  in  high-school  mathematics.  In  the  other 
cities  of  the  list  the  eighth  grades  are  in  the  elementary  division  of 
schools  and  probably  receive  definite  drill  in  arithmetical  processes. 

When  the  Columbia  system  as  a  whole  is  compared  with  the  entire 
systems  of  the  cities  of  the  list,  the  relative  rank  is,  of  course,  not 
so  high,  for  the  poor  success  with  which  the  negro  schools  met  the 
test  lowers  the  rating  for  the  city  considerably.  Even  with  the 
negroes  included,  however,  an  examination  of  Uie  preceding  table 
will  show  that  witJi  the  exception  of  the  eighth  grade  all  grades  of 
the  Columbia  schools  excelled  the  corresponding  grades  of  the  Sin 
Franbisco  schools. 

By  making  reference  to  the  foregoing  tables,  especially  to  those  in 
which  the  several  schools  of  the  system  are  compared,  informaticm 
can  be  secured  which  will  show  where  special  work  needs  to  be 
done  in  order  that  the  several  schools  and  grades  may  be  brought 
up  to  a  higher  standard  of  excellence. 


VI-— THE  HOLDING  POWER  OP  THE  SYSTEM  COMPARES 
FAVORABLY  WITH  THAT  OF  OTHER  SYSTEMS. 


Though  many  children  fail  to  enter  school,  and,  for  reasons  for 
which  a  system  can  not  be  held  responsible,  many  withdraw  after 
entering,  nevertheless,  in  general,  the  drawing  power  of  a  given  sys- 
tem, and  its  holding  power  as  well,  are  legitimate  criteria  for  judg- 
ing, in  part  at  least,  of  its  efficiency. 

THE  ACCUKACT  OF  THE  CbLUMBIA  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

The  Columbia  school  census,  taken  in  February,  1918,  shows  that 
there  are,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  a  total  of  7,938  children,  of 
whom  4,898  are  whites  and  3,040  are  negroes.  Studies  show  that  the 
ratio  which  the  young  people  of  these  ages  bear  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation is  nearly  constant  among  cities  of  the  same  general  type 
throughout  the  coimtry.  According  to  the  United  States  Census 
for  1910  this  ratio  in  Chicago  was  27.2  per  cent;  in  Cleveland,  26.9 
per  cent;  in  Detroit,  26.4  per  cent;  in  Pittsburgh,  27.5  per  cent; 
and  in  St.  Louis,  26.4  per  cent.  Corresponding  figures  for  other 
cities  of  the  same  approximate  characteristics  and  for  other  censuses 
run  about  the  same.  Thus,  for  example,  Columbia's  total  popula- 
tion in  1910  was  26,319,  while  the  children  of  the  ages  of  5  to  19, 
inclusive,  numbered  7,125,  or  27  per  cent  of  the  total,  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  other  cities.  If  this  ratio  holds  good  to-day,  and  no 
reason  is  apparent  why  it  should  have  changed  materially  during 
the  time  which  has  intervened,  then,  based  on  the  school  census  re- 
turns, the  present  population  of  Columbia  would  not  reach  30,000. 
The  Census  Bureau,  however,  credited  Columbia  with  a  population 
in  1915  of  34,058,  determined  by  a  method  of  estimating  the  growth 
of  cities,  which  gives  the  minimum  possibility  rather  than  the  maxi- 
mum. By  this  same  method  of  estimating  growth,  Columbia  should 
have  a  population  in  1918  of  at  least  89,000.  If  the  same  ratio  be- 
tween school  age  and  total  population  holds  now,  then  the  school 
census  should  show  at  least  10,500  names,  as  against  7,938  actually 
enumerated. 

A  check  on  this  conclusion  can  be  gotten  in  this  way:  In  1910, 
according  to  the  Federal  statistics,  53.2  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
Columbia  6  to  20  years  of  age  were  in  school.  In  1917  the  total 
school  enrollment  reported  by  the  school  authorities  was  6,104.  If 
the  ratio  between  those  in  and  out  of  school  is  the  same  as  in  1910, 
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the  school  census  should  show  a  total  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20 
of  about  11,500  children.  While  the  proportion  of  children  now  in 
school  as  compared  with  those  not  enrolled  may  be  somewhat  greater 
than  in  1910,  due  to  an  increased  community  interest  in  education, 
nevertheless,  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  act  provid- 
ing for  compulsory  school  attendance  of  all  of  the  ages  of  8  to  14,  in- 
clusive, it  is  unlikely  that  this  change  in  ratio  is  sufficient  to  affect 
the  estimate  seriously.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  had  the  school 
census  enumerators  succeeded  in  getting  the  names  of  all  the  children 
the  list  would  have  shown  that  there  are  now  in  Columbia  at  least 
10,500  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21. 

Still  another  check  on  this  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  in 
Columbia  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  can  be  employed.  The 
Federal  Census  of  1910  shows  that,  of  the  children  in  Columbia  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  14,  74  per  cent  were  attending  school,  public 
and  private.  The  1917  school  report  of  Columbia  shows  that  in  the 
public  schools  alone  there  were  enrolled  in  the  first  eight  grades, 
corresponding  to  the  age  period  of  6  to  14  years,  a  total  of  5,707 
pupils.  If  the  same  percentage  holds  good,  then  this  number  is  74 
per  cent  of  the  actual  number  of  pupils  in  the  city  of  these  ages. 
That  is  to  say,  on  the  basis  of  this  reasoning  there  should  be  about 
7,700  pupils  in  Columbia  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  According 
to  the  school  census,  however,  there  are  only  about  5,300,  a  num- 
ber which  is  about  one-third  short  of  what  should  be  expected. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
children  of  these  ages  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  which  would 
operate  to  increase  the  expectancy  raUier  than  decrease  it. 

But  the  final  reason  for  thinking  that  the  school  census  recently 
taken  has  fallen  short  of  an  enumeration  of  all  of  the  children  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  1910  the  Federal  Census  credits  Columbia,  with 
7,272  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  and  2,570  under  5  years, 
whereas  the  school  census  gives  but  7,938  children  for  the  age  period 
of  6  to  21,  inclusive,  one  year  longer,  and  3,596  for  the  period  below 
6 ;  also  one  year  longer  than  the  division  made  by  the  Federal  Census 
enumerators.  That  is,  during  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
Federal  Census  was  taken,  eight  years,  according  to  the  school  census 
there  has  been  an  increase,  in  the  one  case,  of  but  666  and  of  only 
1,026  in  the  other.  Part  of  this  apparent  increase,  too,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  period  compared  is  one  year 
longer  in  the  case  of  the  local  school  census.  Columbia  has  surely 
grown  more  rapidly  during  the  past  eight  years  than  these  differences 
would  indicate. 

Looking  at  the  matter,  then,  from  all  angles,  it  would  seem  a  con- 
servative conclusion  that  any  discussion  of  Columbia's  school  prob- 
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lems  which  is  based  on  data  secured  through  the  local  school  census 
should  take  into  account  an  increase  of  about  one-third  in  the  totals 
therein  given. 

THE  superintendent's  OPINION. 

Supt.  Dreher  does  not  think  there  is  an  error  in  the  census  in  excess 
of  2  per  cent    Speaking  of  the  population  of  Columbia,  he  says : 

The  population  of  Ck>lumbia  in  round  numbers  increased  from  21,000  to  26,000 
in  the  decade  from  1000  to  1910,  which  shows  an  annual  Increase  of  500.  In 
the  fall  of  1915  Dr.  S.  B.  Flshbume,  health  otBcer  of  the  dty,  compiled  a  census 
record  made  out  by  men  who  were  at  work  with  him  and  who  made  house-to- 
house  inspections  in  connection  with  their  duties,  and  therefore  have  had  ex- 
perience in  collecting  data.  Their  figures  gave  81,000  (exact  30,976)  and  a 
school  population  of  6,196.  Here,  again,  we  have  an  increase  of  1,000  a  year. 
During  this  period,  however,  Shandon,  Waverley,  and  North  Ck>lumbia  were 
annexed,  which  probably  accounts  for  an  Increase  of  500  a  year  over  the  decade 
before. 

In  view  of  these  figures  I  am  unable  to  see  how  our  population  has  increased 
from  26,000  in  1910  to  40,000  in  1918.  My  school  reports  for  the.past  few  years 
are  based  on  35,000,  and  my  opinion  is  that  this  figure  is  more  nearly  correct 
than  40,000,  although  well-informed  men  here  say  that  we  have  40,000  in  the 
city  limits. 

In  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  school  census  I  wish  to  say  that  I  could 
scarcely  select  men  who  are  more  capable  of  making  accurate  returns  than 
the  men  who  did  the  work  for  us  in  March.  Six  of  them  were  our  own  prin- 
cipals and  high-school  teachers,  who  were  assigned  to  their  own  districts  where 
I>ossible ;  two  others  had.  been  working  in  the  post  office  for  a  number  of  years 
and  understand  clerical  details  thoroughly;  the  third  was  a  man  who  was 
formerly  in  the  retail  furniture  business  on  the  installment  plan,  and  therefore 
went  all  over  the  city  in  connection  with  his  work.  Again,  this  census  was  not 
rushed  at  all  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  schools  were  closed  and  no  pressure 
was  brought  upon  the  men  to  get  through  on  a  definite  schedule  time.  They 
made  return  visits  time  and  time  again  to  get  the  information  from  homes  that 
were  previously  unaccounted  for.  Doubtless  some  children  were  overlooked, 
but  I  can  never  bring  myself  to  believe  that  as  many  as  3,500  were  not 
enumerated. 

A  summary  of  the  school  census  returns  distributed  as  to  race,  age, 
sex,  and  attendance  districts  follows: 


Age  distHbutian  of  white  children  in  schooJ^School 

I  census 

Seboois. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

To- 
tal. 

Ages. 

To. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

.16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

(») 

tal. 

Waverley 

185 
248 
298 
443 
431 
206 

129 
279 
851 
482 
488 
264 

264 
622 
644 
926 
919 
469 

1 
3 
0 
10 

7 
20 
26 
53 
44 
32 

81 
43 
68 
80 
98 
61 

30 
42 
52 
111 
97 
64 

24 
63 
76 
117 
86 
48 

20 
53 

n 

105 
84 
51 

21 
54 
54 
96 
86 
53 

23 
47 
60 
05 
77 
34 

32 
42 

62 
81 
83 
48 

20 
35 

•47 
62 
68 
23 

25 
45 
40 
43 
65 
21 

9 
31 
21 
28 
43 
11 

8 
15 
21 
24 
32 

8 

6 
10 
25 
11 
24 

2 

5 
10 

7 

6 
22 

5 

1 
0 

4 
0 

1 
1 

1 

19 
10 
3 
0 
0 

264 

Bbftiidon. ........... 

nm 

Taylor         

644 

Lo^an 

9?5 

McMaster      

019 

BkMsom  Street 

460 

Total    

1,7W 

1,»W 

8,743 

86 

182 

876 

396 

404 

364 

364 

336 

348 

265 

239 

143 

108 

78 

55 

7 

33 

3.748 

' 

>  Age  not  known. 
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Age  distribution  of  white  children  not  in  school — School  census. 


Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

To- 

Ul. 

Ages. 

To- 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20  21 

0) 

tal. 

Waverley 

63 
42 

HI 
164 
124 
120 

87 
82 
105 
167 
100 
81 

100 
74 
216 
331 
283 
201 

a  12 
4     8 

7  40 
20  34 
17  87 
10  23 

2 
0 
8 

13 
20 
8 

6  4 

2  21 
•     2 

7  8 
6     2 

4     0 

0 
2 

1 
4 
5 

4 

8 
1 
6 

13 
8 

13 

C 

1 
9 

20 
6 

20 

0  12  14 

3    5     5 
28  18  22 
40  87  51 
15  25  38 
24   16  20 

15 
6 
32 
24 
18 
10 

12     7 
18     2 
25     5 
40     3 
21     6 
18     8 

2 

100 

Bhaodon 

74 

Taylor 

216 

Logan 

SI 

McM  aster 

2Si 

Blossom  Street 

201 

Total 

624 

131 

1,156 

66140 

51 

27  24l4i|  16 

26 

43 

65113 

113 

145104 

134  31 

12 

1,  t5l> 

1  Age  not  known. 
Age  distribution  of  negro  children  in  school — School  census. 


Bohoola. 

1 

1 

1 

AgM. 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

0) 

1 

Waverley 

106 
7 
71 
170 
274 
230 

298 
8 
88 
209 
386 
320 

494 
15 
150 
370 
660 
550 

7 
0 
0 
20 
33 
0 

38 

32 
M 

41 
3 

14 

27 
74 
63 

55 
0 
6 
40 
61 
60 

58 
1 

16 
44 
84 
58 

37 
2 
16 
61 
86 
65 

45 
2 

10 
32 
00 
58 

45 
0 
19 
27 
52 
53 

37 
3 
27 
31 
58 
38 

41 
0 
12 
24 
45 
32 

39 
1 
10 
15 
25 
21 

24 
1 
0 
7 
8 

14 

12 
0 
8 
6 
6 

10 

8 
0 
1 
2 
2 
2 

3 
0 
0 
0 
2 
5 

^  0 
0 

1 
0 

4 
1 

4 
3 
0 
3 
0 
5 

404 

Shando"  ,,,--.,^-, 

15 

Taylor 

158 

Loean 

McMaster 

339 
680 

Blossom  Street 

550 

Total 

046 

1,309 

2,257 

60 

^ 

221 

231 

261 

266 

216 

106 

104 

154 

111 

««|i^ 

10 

6 

132,257 

1  Age  not  known. 
Age  distribution  of  negro  cMldren  not  in  sclwol — School  census. 


Schools. 

1 

5 

o 

3 

Ages. 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

0) 

1 

Waverley • 

64 

4 

39 

84 

81 
4 
31 
Ki 

145 
8 
70 
147 
223 
190 

1 
0 
0 

7 
18 
3 

14 
3 

4 
5 
17 
0 

6 
0 
4 
4 
6 
6 

3 
0 
3 
2 

5 
1 

3 
0 
6 
3 

• 
4 

i 

5 
0 
4 
0 
23 
13 

8 
0 

4 
21 

7 
10 

6 
0 
6 

IS 

25 

22 

1 
2 
15 
21 
26 

18 
2 
11 
21 
33 
22 

22 

1 
5 

10 
6 

21 

16 
0 
3 
11 
12 
30 

12 
0 
1 
0 

12 
6 

145 

Bhandon  ...•.«.•.•••••..••••>- 

8 

Taylor 

70 

Logan            .  ..........••••■•• 

147 

McMaster              

103114 
93j  97 

223 

Blossom  Street 

190 

Total 

3«|3«0 

783 

29 

52 

36 

14 

22 

9 

19 

42 

54 

50 

03 

87 

107 

65 

72 

31 

11 

783 

1  Agb  not  kn(*wn. 
Summary  of  the  school  census  (6-21), 


Ages. 

To- 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

30 

21 

0) 

tal. 

Whites: 

In  school 

35 
66 

182 
149 

376 
51 

396 
27 

404 
24 

384 
46 

364 
16 

336 
26 

348 
43 

255 
55 

239 
113 

143 
113 

108 
145 

104 

56 

134 

7 
31 

88 
12 

3,743 
i;i55 

Not  in  school 

Total 

101   331 

427 

47R 

428 

430 

380 

362 

391 

310 

352 

256 

253 

182 

180 

38 

45 

4,898 

Negroes: 

In  school 

69 



^ 

189 

221 
28 

231 
14 

261 
22 

266 
9 

216 
19 

196 
42 

194 
54 

154 
50 

111 
03 

63 
87 

42     15     10 

6 
31 

13 
11 

783 

Not  in  school 

29 

52 

107     65 

72 

Totala.. 

98 

241 

247 

245 

283 

275 

235 

238 

248 

204 

204 

150 

149     80 

82 

37 

34 

3,040 

Grand  total 

572 

6741  668 

711 

705 

615 

600 

639 

514 

556 

406 

402  363 

271 

75 

00 

7,«8 

>  Age  not  known. 
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Children  under  6  years  of  age — School  census. 


OCDOOIS. 

WUtos. 

Negroes. 

Boys. 

Otrls. 

Total. 

B<^. 

Oirb. 

Total. 

92 
101 
220 
313 
239 
243 

70 
92 
222 
352 
242 
217 

108 
193 
442 
665 
481 
400 

186 
8 
80 
101 
171 
158 

132 

1 
32 
89 
164 
170 

268 

Shandon ....  . 

4 

Taylor 

02 

LoCEIl           .    . 

190 

885 

328 

Total 

1,208 

1,201 

2,409 

509 

588 

1,187 

THE  COMPULSOBT  SCHOOL- ATTENDANCE  LAW. 

In  1876  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  a  compulsory 
school-attendance  law,  applicable  only  to  the  city  of  Columbia  and 
the  County  of  Charleston,  which  required  all  persons  within  these 
limits  to  keep  their  children  between  8  and  16  in  school.  This  law 
was  never  enforced. 

In  recent  years  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  an  attendance  law 
passed  for  the  State  at  large,  but  all  efforts  failed  until  1915,  when 
the  general  assembly  passed  a  local-option  law,  which  provides  that 
the  attendance  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14,  inclusive, 
in  those  districts  adopting  the  measure,  shall  be  compulsory  under 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  and  which  requires  also  that  boards 
of  trustees  of  districts  adopting  the  act  shall  take  a  school  census 
annually. 

Not  much  interest  was  taken  by  the  citizens  of  Columbia  in  the 
matter,  for  when  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  measure  came 
before  the  people  only  58  votes  were  cast;  67  of  these  favored  the 
law,  however,  which  shows  that  it  caused  no  active  opposition.  Be- 
yond the  preliminary  step  of  taking  the  school  census,  necessary  in 
order  that  the  nature  of  the  problem  may  be  better  understood,  the 
board  has,  as  yet,  not  attempted  to  enforce  the  law. 

That  there  is  grave  need  for  such  a  law  and  for  its  rigid  enforce- 
ment is  disclosed  by  the  report  of  illiteracy  among  the  pupils  in 
Columbiiet  who  are  of  school  age  and  who  are  not  attending  school. 
These  returns  were  secured  by  the  enumerators  who  took  the  recent 
school  census.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  interpreting  what  it  means 
to  be  able  to  "  read  and  write,"  the  enumerators  were  instructed  that 
the  ability  to  write  one^s  name  and  to  read  a  simple  sentence  would 
satisfy  the  conditions.  The  following  table  shows  the  facts,  as  given 
by  the  school  census: 
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Illiterates  between  6  and  tl  yeare  of  age  not  in  eohooL 
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Sohooli. 

IWdlDd 

wdU. 

mSStU 

fMdaod 

wdta. 

WftVBliCF ..........•.•...•........•.•.......••.•••••••••••.••••••.•••••••. 

91 
M 

18 
47 
73 

« 

m 

g}^^^ 

s 

Taylor 

B 

Lonn. 

14 

IffoMafftfr          

m 

BkMSom  Strwt 

::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: :::::::::::::™ 

a 



Totgl    

as3 

IS 

PUPIUS  OF  COMFULBORT  AOB  NOT  IN  8CH00U 


Tables  on  page  158  show  that  there  are  233  white  children  and  186 
negro  children  of  compulsory  age,  8-14,  who  are  not  in  school.  If  to 
these  figures  those  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  who  are  not  in  achod 
be  added,  the  total  would  stand:  White  children,  448;  negro  chil- 
dren, 267.  These  figures  would  indicate  that  quite  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  negro  children  of  these  ages  are  in  school  as  of  the  whites, 
which  is  surprising  in  view  of  local  conditions.  A  check  oa  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  returns,  however,  can  be  obtained  by  comparin^^  the 
census  returns  with  the  enrollment  of  pupils  as  shown  by  the  school 
records.    This  comparison  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Age  diaiributUm  of  puffUa  enrolled  in  school  compared  with  cemue  tololt. 


•A««. 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

if 

30 

31 

» 

Whittt: 

Censiis 

101 
€6 
35 

08 

121 

0 

331 

313 

18 

341 
154 
87 

437 

414 
13 

317 

304 

43 

433 
383 
41 

345 
310 
35 

438 
388 
06 

383 
340 

37 

430 
301 
00 

338 
101 

84 

880 

338 
64 

386 
103 

73 

802 

333 
30 

3n 

210 
10 

301 
350 
136 

348 
106 
83 

310 
310 
04 

304 
157 

47 

863 

180 
310 

304 
70 
138 

310 

00 
187 

160 
64 
00 

SB 
35 

130 

183 

0 

183 

78 

100 
0 

180 

tt 

3 

80 

88 
0 

IB 

ST 

0 

87 

45 

RnTv>nfld 

0 

Not  In  school 

45 

NeflOM: 

Cfnnui 

tt 

Enrolled 

§ 

Not  in  school 

ti 

TotidnotinschooL.... 

36 

106 

66 

70 

103 

163 

137 

48 

218 

141 

844 

388 

-r 

380 

78 

00 

>  Afs  not  known. 

This  table  shows  that  of  the  children  of  the  years  6  to  14  reported 
by  the  census,  there  are  459  white  children  and  461  negro  children 
who  are  not  in  the  public  schools.  That  is  to  say,  the  census  report 
as  to  the  number  of  white  children  who  are  not  in  school  checks  up 
with  the  school  reports,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  negro  chiklrai 
it  would  appear  that  many  parents  have  reported  that  their  children 
were  in  school  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  This  is  not 
surprising  when  it  is  recognized  that  many  of  the  negro  poirents  are 
ignorant  and  that  they  may  have  misunderstood  the  purpose  of  the 
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census  enumerators  in  asking  for  this  information.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  in  considering  the  housing  problem  confronting  the  board, 
that  it  will  be  safer  to  conclude  that  in  the  enforcement  of  the  at- 
tendance of  all  of  the  ages  of  6  to  14,  provision  will  have  to  be  made 
for  an  increase  of  about  450  chUdren  of  each  race.  If  the  census 
returns  should  be  increased  a  third,  as  the  committ^  believes  should 
be  done  to  correct  the  census,  then  these  figures  would  reach  approxi- 
mately 600  each. 

ADDrnONAL  ROOMS  AND  TBAOHEBS  BBQUHUSD. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  attendance  law 
would  necessitate  enlarging  the  department  by  25  or  80  rooms  at 
least,  entailing  the  addition  of  as  many  teachers  to  the  corps.  Con- 
solidations of  small  classes  in  certain  schools  could  be  effected,  how- 
ever, which  would  somewhat  lessen  the  requirement. 

The  following  table  sh/ows  how  these  rooms  should  be  distributed 
in  order  that  the  white  pupils  would  be  best  accommodated: 


White  chOdren  6  to  U  not  in  school,  distributed  by  attendance  districts,  aooord- 

ing  to  school  census. 

Bchooit. 

Chjldren 
not  in 
school. 

Additional 

nQQlTBd. 

WaTerley 

30 
M 
77 
116 
109 
83 

BhandS.:: 

Tiyiflr!T:::. :::.:.:.:::.;.:... .;........ ;..:... 

Lonn 

2335«**T 

nVmnm  Btrmt  and  Gnmby 

Total 

448 

13 

A   FLAN   TO   CABE  FOR  THE  GROWTH   OF  THE   SYSTEM. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  present 
system  of  seven  grades  in  the  elementary  division  and  four  grades 
in  the  high  school  be  changed  to  a  grouping  of  grades  wherein  the 
elementary  division  shall  be  limited  to  the  first  six  years  of  the 
school  course;  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  of  the  entire 
city  be  brought  together  at  a  central  point,  forming  a  junior  high 
school;  and  the  present  high-school  grades  be  extended  to  embrace 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years,  to  be  called  the  senior  high 
school.  Such  a  plan,  ideally,  calls  £or  a  junior  high-school  building, 
which  should  be  at  or  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  city,  near 
car  lines  which  reach  every  part  of  the  city,  and  yet  at  a  point  suffi- 
ciently removed  from  the  senior  high  school  so  that  the  organization, 
the  activities,  and  the  entire  school  machinery  shall  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct. 

76482— IS n 
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A  division  of  the  pupils  of  a  system  into  these  three  groups,  sepa- 
rating them  in  all  of  their  school  activities,  is  an  arrangement  which 
educationally  can  be  abundantly  justified. 

Congregating  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  would,  in  Co- 
hmibia,  take  the  seventh  grade  out  of  the  elementary  schools,  thus 
removing  the  older  boys  and  girls  from  the  young  children.  This 
will  be  an  advantage  to  both,  for  with  the  limited  playground  that 
obtains  in  many  schools  either  the  older  children  are  prohibited  from 
playing  the  rough  games  which  their  natures  crave  and  their  muscles 
demand,  or  else  through  fear  of  bodily  injury  the  little  children  are 
crowded  to  one  side  and  fail  to  secure  that  opportunity  for  free  exer- 
cise without  restraint  that  they  most  need.  Furthermore,  throu^ 
such  segregation  the  attention  of  the  principal  and  teachers  can  be 
better  centered  upon  the  needs  of  these  young  children  without  being 
diverted  to  the  difficult  problems  of  management,  of  instruction,  and 
of  control  which  the  adolescent  child  of  necessity  raises.  Too  fre- 
quently in  many  schools  of  the  traditional  organization  the  difficul- 
ties and  problems  of  the  older  children  absorb  the  attention  of  the 
principal  and  his  faculty,  to  the  neglect  of  the  younger  children,  and 
in  consequence  in  many  places  serious  weakness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
early  period  of  school  life. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  TH£  JUNIOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

By  bringing  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  together  at  a 
central  point  it  will  be  possible  for  the  school  department  to  offer  to 
the  pupils  in  such  grades  a  choice  in  the  subjects  of  study.  In  the 
usual  ward  school  it  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  offer  any  option, 
for  as  one  proceeds  upward  in  the  grades  of  the  system  the  attend- 
ance falls  off  rapidly.  The  seventh  grade,  therefore,  is  always  very 
much  smaller  than  preceding  grades,  and  in  many  schools  it  is  barely 
large  enough  to  maintain  two  classes.  From  the  standpoint  of  ex- 
pense alone,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  offer  to  the 
seventh  grade,  scattered  as  it  is  among  a  number  of  schools,  a  variety 
of  choice  in  subjects  to  be  studied.  Such  opportunity  can  be  pro- 
vided only  where  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  are  grouped  together 
to  make  each  class  large  enough  to  justify  the  assignment  of  a  teacher. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  by  the  time  young  people  have 
reached  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  their  tastes,  apti- 
tudes, and  abilities  are  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  giving  them 
an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  some  preference  in  the  selection  of 
subjects  to  be  studied.  An  organization  of  the  school  system  whereby 
such  grades  are  brought  together  in  numbers  is  the  only  arrangement, 
within  reasonable  limits  of  expense,  through  which  this  variety  can  be 
secured. 
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By  bringing  together  in  this  way  a  number  of  pupils  of  the  ages 
and  attainments  of  those  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  prin- 
cipal and  his  faculty  have  an  opportunity  of  initiating  a  splendid 
work  through  the  student-body  organization  that  can  thereby  be 
formed.  Such  an  arrangement  provides  the  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing the  social  consciousness  of  the  individual  and  throu^  it  teach- 
ing him  how  to  conduct  himself  among  his  fellows,  and  at  an  age 
when  the  instinct  for  establishing  social  relationships  runs  high. 
Periiaps  no  lesson  is  of  greater  practical  value  to  the  individual  than 
that  of  learning  how  to  get  on  with  his  fellows  without  compromising 
his  principles  and  standards.  The  activities  coming  naturally 
through  participation  in  a  live  student-body  organization  provide 
unusual  opportunities  for  teaching  such  lessons  concretely,  naturally, 
and  therefore  effectively.  Furthermore,  by  means  of  a  student-body 
organization  high  standards  of  conduct  and  character  can  be  secured 
and  a  general  school  morale  developed  as  in  no  other  way.  It  has 
been  found,  too,  that  a  measure  of  student  government  can  be  intro- 
duced in  conjunction  with  such  a  plan,  with  advantage  to  those  who 
participate  in  the  work  and  with  beneficial  reaction  upon  the  tone  of 
the  school.  It  has  been  observed  that  students  in  the  junior  high 
school  who,  by  means  of  such  activities,  develop  confidence  in  them- 
selves very  quickly  make  their  influence  felt  in  the  student  body  of 
the  senior  high  school  when  that  school  is  reached.  Thus,  with  such 
an  internal  organization  of  the  students  as  this  plan  provides,  a 
hitherto  unsuspected  and  undeveloped  field  exists  wherein  can  be 
secured  highly  significant  results  of  a  very  practical  character. 

MEN   TEACHERS   NEEDED  IN   THE  SCHOOLS. 

Again,  a  segmentation  of  the  divisions  of  the  public-school  system, 
in  accordance  with  such  a  plan,  fully  justifies  the  paying  of  high- 
school  salaries  to  all  teachers  in  the  junior  school  group  who  have 
certificates  of  high-school  grade.  Where  this  is  done,  it  becomes 
possible  to  command  the  services  of  young  men  who  are  college 
graduates  and  who  are  willing  to  enter  these  grades  as  teachers  and 
to  remain  therein  for  a  time.  The  customary  arrangement,  wherein 
the  seventh  or  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  grouped  with  the 
elementary  division,  and  wherein  the  elementary  school  schedule 
only  applies,  offers  no  inducement  to  such  men.  In  consequence,  in 
most  communities  throughout  the  United  States  the  sorry  fact  is 
that  generations  of  boys  and  girls  are  passing  through  the  entire 
elementary  period  of  school  life  without  at  any  time  ever  having 
come  under  the  influence  of  a  male  teacher.  It  frequently  happens, 
therefore,  that  a  child  is  never  under  the  instruction  of  a  man  until 
he  reaches  the  high  school,  and  as  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  school 
population  of  the  land  never  enter  the  high  school,  it  is  clear  that 
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the  criticism  that  our  school  gfystem  is  tending  toward  a  feminizaticHi 
of  the  children  is  a  just  one.  In  Columbia  this  danger  has  been  par- 
tially met  by  requiring  the  principals  to  teach  part  or  all  time. 
This  is  an  unsatisfactory  arrangement,  however,  for  it  eliminates 
them  from  the  work  of  supervision,  to  which  they  ought  to  be  devot- 
ing much  of  their  thought  and  attention. 

THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Then,  through  such  a  grouping  as  this  plan  proposes,  it  would  seem 
that  the  work  of  the  senior  high  school  could  be  made  more  intensive 
than  it  usually  is,  with  higher  standards  of  scholarship  and  more 
rigid  requirements  than  universally  obtain,  and  this  without  working 
a  hardship  upon  the  young  people  who  enter  the  school;  for  it  would 
-  seem  that  if  the  work  in  the  junior  high  school  be  carefully  and  effi- 
ciently done  the  incoming  students  will  develop  a  much  more  serious 
attitude  toward  their  work,  and  will  have  oriented  themselves  better 
and  more  quickly  in  their  subjects. 

Moreover,  the  pupils  entering  the  senior  high  school  will  have  de- 
veloped in  the  junior  high  school  a  greater  cohesion  than  obtains 
under  the  old  form  of  organization.  Under  the  customary  plan, 
pupils  dribble  into  the  high  school  in  small  numbers  and  from  many 
schools.  They  are  lacking  in  anything  approaching  community  feel- 
ing or  a  feeling  of  group  responsibility.  They  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  organized  action  and  are  not  conscious  of  their  individual 
responsibility  in  personally  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  a 
student-body  sentiment  that  shall  be  high  and  lofty  in  its  purpose 
and  influence. 

In  consequence,  it  is  difficult  for  the  student  body  of  the  school 
to  assimilate  such  pupils  properly  and  completely,  and  if  the  existing 
school  morale  be  low,  these  incomers  are  in  no  way  fitted  to  lift  it 
With  two  or  three  years  of  community  life  at  the  junior  high-school 
center  wherein  the  administrative  methods  'are  leaped  to  develop 
this  responsibility,  the  pupils  would  necessarily  enter  the  senior  hi^ 
school  at  a  much  higher  level  with  respect  to  school  standards  than 
obtains  under  the  present  procedure. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  BUILDING. 

While  the  ideal  plan  undoubtedly  is  to  provide  a  separate  plant 
for  the  pupils  of  the  junior  high  school,  and  while  the  majority  of 
cities  employing  this  form  of  organization  have  provided  for  such 
separation,  yet  in  places  where  the  local  situation  prevents,  various 
makeshifts  have  been  resorted  to.  In  some  instances  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  are  housed  in  the  same  building,  in  other 
instances  the  junior  high  school  is  assigned  to  rooms  in  a  ward  school 
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building,  and  in  still  other  instances  the  junior  high>school  building, 
while  kept  separate  from  the  building  which  houses  the  senior  high 
school,  stands  on  the  same  plat  of  ground.  This  latter  plan,  whidi  is 
educationally  the  least  objectionable  of  the  alternatives,  would  be,  for 
CSolumbia,  doubtless,  the  least  expensive,  for  there  is  sufficient  space 
on  the  present  high-school  site  for  such  a  building.  It  would  mean, 
however,  decreasing  in  a  material  way  the  ground  needed  for  the 
activities  of  the  playground. 

One  inmiediate  effect  of  providing  a  junior  high  school  would  be 
the  setting  free  of  rooms  in  each  of  the  elementary  schools  and  in 
the  high  school,  sufficient  in  number,  doubtless,  to  care  for  the  nor- 
mal growth  of  the  department,  in  all  of  its  divisions,  for  several 
years.  All  of  the  claims,  it  should  be  added,  which  can  be  made  for 
the  junior  high  school  for  white  children  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  negroes. 

CABE  FOR  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  NEGRO  SGHOOL  FOPT7LATION. 

The  situation  as  to  the  negro  children  of  6  to  14  years  of  age 
follows : 


Negro  children  6  to  14  distribiUed  by  attendance  districts — Local  census. 

Schools. 

Reported 
in  school. 

Reported 
not  in 
schooL 

TOtaL 

WsTwley 

368 
U 

m 

323 
460 

40 
4 

33 
42 
100 
48 

403 

15 

Taylor 

161 

Lottn.......    ....  .  

366 

iKBSSr 

668 

Blasnm  Stnwt  and  Granby  .  

606 

1,M8 

267 

2,110 

From  8  to  12  additional  rooms,  depending  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  census  returns,  would  be  needed  to  take  care  of  the  negro  children 
not  now  in  school  but  who  would  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
attendance  law  if  it  were  enforced.  This  problem  is  bound  up 
with  the  larger  problem  of  caring  for  the  negro  children  as  a  whole, 
and  can  best  be  viewed  in  conjunction  therewith. 

At  present  there  are  but  two  school  plants  in  Columbia  for  the 
negroes — the  Howard  School,  a  combined  elementary  and  high 
school,  with  a  principal  and  23  teachers;  and  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington School,  for  elementary  grade  pupils,  with  a  principal  and 
12  teachers.  In  these  two  schools  there  was  an  enrollment  in  1917 
of  2^87  pupils  which  averages  more  than  60  children  per  teacher,  a 
condition  wherein  it  is  impossible  for  teachers  to  do  anything  like 
satisfactory  work. 
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The  Booker  T.  Washington  School  has  a  modern  building,  recently 
completed,  which  is  a  credit  to  the  city,  but  the  Howard  Schoc^ 
building  is  a  disgrace  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  modem  structure. 

It  would  seem  that  a  wise  program  for  future  consunmiation  would 
comprise  the  following  steps: 

1.  Keplace  the  Howard  building  with  a  modem  building  or  build- 
ings, planned  to  house  a  group  of  pupils  comprising  the  first  six 
grades  and  a  second  group  comprising  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades  only. 

2.  Equip  and  occupy  the  rooms  in  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
School  which  are  now  vacant 

8.  Divert  the  Waverley  School,  now  occupied  by  white  children, 
to  the  use  of  the  negro  diildren  of  elementary  grade  and  procure  a 
site  somewhat  north  and  west  of  the  Waverley  School  and  closer  in 
from  the  city  boundary  and  erect  thereon  a  building  for  white 
children. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  relieve  the  congestion  at  the  Howard 
and  Booker  T.  Washington  Schools;  would  divide  the  city  in  so  far 
as  its  negro  population  is  concerned  into  three  approximately  equal 
attendance  districts;  would  remove  the  white  children  of  the 
Waverley  district  to  a  point  not  immediately  surrounded  by  negro 
families,  as  now  obtains;  and  would  relieve  the  present  crowded 
condition  of  the  Taylor  and  McMaster  buildings.  This  plan,  in  con- 
junction with  the  reorganization  plan  discussed  in  connection  with 
housing  the  white  children,  would  provide  facilities  of  modem  char- 
acter for  all  of  the  children  of  both  races  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come  it  is  believed. 

AN  ATTENDANCE  OFFIGER  IS  ESSENTIAL. 

An  essential  step  in  the  enforcement  of  the  attendance  law  is  that 
of  employing  a  competent  attendance  oflBcer,  preferably  one  who  has 
had  experience  in  social  service  work  and  who  commands  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  conununity.  He  should  be  employed  on  full 
time  for  a  12*months  year,  for  there  is  much  during  the  vacation 
months  which  he  can  profitably  do  in  visiting  the  employers  of  school 
children,  in  following  up  the  arrival  and  departure  of  resident 
families,  in  persuading  individuals  who  think  they  must  drop  out 
of  school  to  return,  in  helping  worthy  and  needy  students  to  find 
work,  and  in  laying  the  basis  for  efficient  work  when  the  school 
term  opens.  It  is  customary  in  many  places  to  make  the  attendance 
officer  a  deputy  of  the  police  force  and  thus  invest  him  with  the 
authority  for  making  arrests,  though  this  authority  should  be  used 
sparingly  and  only  as  a  last  resort.  He  should  be  provided  with  a 
motorcycle,  as  he  will  need  to  cover  quickly  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
perhaps  the  adjacent  country. 
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For  his  use  the  essential  information  contained  in  the  school- 
census  sheets  relating  to  children  of  compulsory  age  should  be 
transferred  to  filing  cards  and  be  grouped  by  attendance  districts. 
During  the  first  week  of  each  term  he  should  check  his  census  cards 
with  the  school  enroUment  and  investigate  every  case  of  non-enroll- 
ment. To  him  should  be  referred  for  investigation  all  cases  of  pro- 
longed and  unexplained  absence.  He  can  render  valuable  service, 
too,  to  the  department  by  investigating  the  home  conditions  of 
children  who  are  progressing  badly  in  their  work  or  who  may  be  sus- 
pected by  the  teachers  of  living  in  insanitary,  impoverished,  or 
inamoral  surroundings.  To  him,  also,  should  be  intrusted  the  super- 
vision of  the  taking  of  the  annual  school  census,  for  his  familiarity 
with  the  city  and  his  acquaintanceship  with  individual  families  resi- 
dent therein  will  go  far  toward  rendering  the  census  increasingly 
complete.  By  establishing  relationships  with  charity  workers,  with 
the  judges  who  try  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency,  with  social-service 
organizations,  with  police  officials,  with  the  board  of  health,  and 
with  employers  of  labor,  a  competent,  farsighted,  and  thoroughly 
unselfish  attendance  officer  can  develop  for  himself  a  field  of  useful- 
ness to  the  school  department  and  to  the  conmiunity  at  large  second 
to  none. 

The  board  should  pay  a  salary  large  enough  to  secure  a  man 
trained  to  such  work  and  large  enough  also,  it  may  be  added,  to  in- 
duce the  right  man  to  remain  in  the  work  for  a  period  of  years,  for 
obviously  in  work  of  this  character  favorable  acquaintanceship  in  the 
community  is  an  important  asset,  and  acquaintanceship  is  a  matter  of 
time.  All  too  frequently,  however,  the  appointment  goes  to  some 
broken-down  politician  or  ex-policeman,  or  to  a  poor  relative  of  a 
city  official  and  the  story  abruptly  closes. 

THE  VALUE  OF  A  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

A  school  census  taken  during  the  same  month  each  year  of  all 
children  of  school  age  jis  indispensable  to  the  enforcement  of  an  at- 
t^idance  law;  furthermore,  through  it  valuable  information  can  be 
secured  which  when  analyzed  will  provide  the  school  authorities 
with  a  dependable  basis  for  conclusions  regarding  many  problems 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  system.  A  permanent  record 
card  should  be  made  for  every  family  in  the  city,  which  should  con- 
tain besides  other  social  data  the  name,  address,  sex,  age,  nativity; 
whether  attending  public,  private,  or  parochial  school ;  class  in  such 
school;  the  reason  for  not  attending  school;  if  employed,  where,  and 
how ;  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  school  history  of  every  child  in 
the  family.  This  family  record  card  should  be  made  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  attendance  officer  and  the  other  to  be 
kept  on  file  with  the  principal  of  the  school  attended  by  the  children. 
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If  these  cards  are  kept  up  to  date  as  they  should  be,-  the  whereabouts 
of  every  child  of  school  age  can  be  known  at  all  times  and  the  ooDon- 
tial  facts  about  each  can  be  secured  upon  a  moment's  notice. 

Such  a  permanent  record,  always  in  the  making,  checked  up  each 
year  by  a  census  taken  by  a  house-to-house  canvass,  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  enforcing  laws  having  to  do  with  compulsory  attendance, 
with  child  labor,  and  with  the  granting  of  working  permits.  A 
tabulation  of  such  records  each  year  by  blocks  and  by  districts  will 
give  valuable  information  regarding  the  growth  of  the  city,  the 
direction  this  growth  is  taking,  and  the  changing  and  shifting  char- 
acter of  the  population — information  which  is  essential  if  the  board 
is  to  plan  wisely  far  enough  in  advance  to  provide  the  necessary  ac- 
commodations by  the  time  they  are  needed. 

OVER-AQB  OHILDBEN  IN  COLUMBIA. 

Until  1915,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners, two  calendar  years  were  required  for  entering  childr^i  to 
complete  the  work  outlined  for  the  first  grade.  This  arrangement 
provided  that  the  children  of  this  grade  should  attend  school  during 
these  two  years  but  one-half  of  the  time.  A  child,  therefore,  who 
entered  the  system  in  his  sixth  year,  if  he  made  normal  progress, 
entered  the  second  grade  in  his  eighth  year  and  the  high  school 
(eighth  grade)  in  his  fourteenth  year,  completing  his  four-year  high- 
school  course  in  his  seventeenth  year.  In  1915  this  plan  was  abolished 
for  the  white  schools  but  retained  for  the  negro  schools.  Now,  in  the 
white  schools,  children  attend  full  time  from  the  first,  but  enrollment 
before  7  years  of  age  is  discouraged  though  not  absolutely  forbidden. 
A  child,  then,  entering  the  system  in  his  seventh  year,  a  year  later 
than  under  the  former  plan,  is  due  to  reach  the  high  school  (eighth 
grade)  at  the  same  age  as  before,  namely  at  14, 

Educators  in  their  discussions  of  over-age  pupils,  that  is,  those  who 
are  retarded  for  any  reason  in  their  progress  through  school,  have 
generally  agreed  to  allow  a  leeway  of  one  year  in  the  age  of  enroll- 
ment as  a  concession  to  variable  factors  which  enter.  That  is  to  say, 
children  who  enter  the  first  grade  of  the  Columbia  schools,  under  the 
plan  which  now  prevails,  during  their  seventh  and  eighth  years  would 
properly  be  considered  of  normal  age.  Seven  years  later  these  same 
children  should  enter  the  first  high-school  year  (eighth  grade)  at  the 
normal  ages  of  14  or  15.  Any  who  are  relatively  older  at  any  point 
through  the  grade  steps  than  these  children  would  be  are  classed  as 
over-age  or  retarded  pupils.  The  same  would  be  true  also  of  the 
negro  ^hools  of  Columbia,  for,  while  the  entering  age  is  theoretically 
lower,  6  years,  yet  the  course  provides  for  half-time  attendance  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years.    The  following  ages,  therefore,  should  prop- 
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erly  be  held  to  be  normal  ages  for  the  several  grades  of  the  Columbia 
schools  as  they  are  now  organized : 


KLKMBtrrAKT  DIVISION. 


First  srade- 


Second  grade. 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade. 
Fifth  grade 


.Seventh  and  eighth  years. 
.Eli^t  and  ninth  yeara 
-Ninth  and  tenth  years. 
.Tenth  and  eleventh  years. 


Sixth  grade. 


Seventh  grade. 


Eleventh  and  twelfth  years. 

Twelfth  and  thirteenth  years. 

Thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years. 


HIGH-SCHOOL  DIVI8ION. 


First  year. 


Second  year- 
Third  year.. 


Fourth  year. 


Fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years. 

Fifteenth  and  sixteenth  years. 

Sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years. 

Seventeenth  and  eighteenth  years. 


Children  under  these  ages  are  called  ^  under-age  "  children,  either 
because  they  have  progressed  through  the  grades  more  rapidly  than 
children  usually  do  or  because  they  entered  the  system  before  they 
were  7  years  of  age.  Children  above  these  ages  are  called  **  over-age  ^ 
or  **  retarded  ^  children,  due  either  to  the  fact  that  they  have  had  to 
repeat  work  in  the  grades  or  because  they  were  delayed  in  entering 
school  beyond  the  eighth  year. 

The  following  tables  show  the  age-grade  distribution  of  the  school 
children  of  Columbia,  white  and  negro,  for  the  first  term  of  1917 
segregated  in  to  **  under-age,"  **  normal  age,"  and  "  over-age  "  groups. 
The  numbers  to  the  left  of  the  first  vertical  lines  represent  the  pupils 
in  the  several  grades  who  are  under  age,  those  between  the  vertical 
lines  indicate  the  number  who  are  of  normal  age,  and  those  to  the 
right  of  the  second  vertical  lines  express  the  number*  of  children  who 
are  over  age  or  retarded  in  their  work. 

Age-ifrade  disirihuHon  of  white  children. 


Oradet. 

Total 

Ages. 

Un- 
der- 
age. 

Nor- 
mal 
age. 

Over- 

pupib. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

age. 

1 

877 

ai7 

495 
460 
345 
376 
333 

153 
77 
39 

55 

354 

^5 

16S 
308 

-a 

1 

55 

185 
^5 

34 
47 

15 
33 

101 

4 

3 
19 
31 
101 

-m 

4 

"ii 

18 
81 

73 

1 

3 
6 
6 
11 
30 
63 

8 

1 

55 

75 
36 
36 
31 

9 
37 
33 
17 
13 

3 

433 
338 
331 
373 
310 
183 
141 
104 
107 
51 
33 

100 

3 

1 

119 

139 

17 
52 

1 

162 

3 
5 
13 
45 

1 

114 

84 

3 

4 

1  n 

1 
1 
7 
11 

3 

4 

54 

60 

II 

39 

In 

Sr"^ 

13 

IV 

"^itM! 

4 

.... 

.... 

.... 

... 

Total.... 

3,407 

55 

339 

408 

395 

366 

378 

368 

344 

369 

334 

H7  TA     35 

6 

334 

3,336 

847 
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Age-grade  disirihuiUm  of  negro  children. 


Orades. 

Total 

Ages. 

Un- 
age. 

Nor- 
age. 

Ovw^ 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

10 

17 

18 

19 

» 

age. 

1 

076 
300 

288 
204 

m 

110 
83 

00 
06 
86 

121 

1 

13fl 
47 

5 

P 

88 

21 

38 

44 

28 
28 
46 
28 

1( 

0      2 
34     11 
40     17 
44    36 
42    38 

"la  u 

121 

17 
21 

10 

280 

too 

06 
52 
45 
44 
29 
45 
43 
17 

275 

2 

6 
15 
17 
22 
19 
23 

IM 

8 

0 
0 
0 
13 
21 
7 

a 

178 

4 

10 

131 

5 

4 
1 

2 

2 

120 

•.          .  .. 

61 

7 

53 

I 

2 
0 
15 

14 

n 

28 

III 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

---- 

16 

Total. 

2,001 

121 

154 

204 

221 

243 

101 

102 

219 

166 

— 1 

167 

76 

64 

28 

3 

a 

102 

753 

1.056 

These  tables,  it  should  be  stated,  present  the  situation  in  Ck>lumbia 
in  a  somewhat  more  favorable  way  than  the  facts  warrant.  The  col- 
umn showing  the  number  of  underage  children,  for  example,  is 
misleading,  for  the  reason  that  the  sj^tem  admits  children  of  6  years 
of  age.  As  the  lines  are  drawn  in  the  preceding  tables  all  such  chil- 
dren who  have  made  regular  promotions  fall  to  the  left  of  the  line 
and  are  classed  as  under-age  or  accelerated  pupils.  The  percentages, 
then,  of  the  whole  body  actually  accelerated  is  smaUer  than  these 
tables  show.  The  column  marked  "  Over-age  "  is  also  somewhat  mis- 
leading as  it  does  not  show  as  large  a  proportion  in  the  over-age 
group  as  the  facts  warrant,  for  the  reason  that  children  entering  at 
6  years  might  repeat  their  work  an  entire  year  in  this  grade  and  still 
fall  within  the  group  marked  '^  Normal  age."  As  the  number  of  such 
children  can  not  be  easily  ascertained^  no  correction  has  been  at- 
tempted. At  best  the  tables  indicate  the  general  tendency  only,  and 
in  all  comparisons  made  between  Columbia  and  other  cities  in  respect 
to  ^accelerated"  and  ^'retarded"  pupils,  based  upon  such  statistics, 
this  fact  should  be  remembered  that  in  Columbia  there  are  fewer 
children  in  the  system  who  are  accelerated  than  the  tables  show  and 
a  large  number  of  over-age  or  retarded  children. 


Age-grade  distriltutum  of  Columbia  white  and 

negro  chOdren  compared. 

Undeivegs. 

Nonnalage. 

OvwvaeB. 

QnOm. 

White. 

N«cro. 

White. 

Nesro. 

White. 

Ne«ro. 

Num- 
ber. 

36 
21 

Q 

Per 

eent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
eent 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nam- 
ber. 

oent. 

Nnm- 
b:r. 

Per 
cent. 

Nmn- 
her. 

Per 

OODt. 

ElemMitary  divteion- 

First  rrade 

9.5 
14,5 
7.S 
7.8 
6.1 

•t   9 

121 

9 
17 
21 
6 
5 
1 

17.9 
3.0 
6.0 

las 

3.5 
4.5 
1.2 

280 
100 
96 
52 
45 
44 
29 

41.4 
33.3 
34.0 
26.5 
2&3 
40.0 
34.9 

100 
119 
128 
152 
114 
84 
54 

17.4 
23.0 
25.8 
33.0 
33.0 
30.5 
21.3 

275 
191 
173 

Second  crade 

Third  grade 

Fourth  «Tade 

323  ■  82.5 
331  ■  W.9 
272     59.2 
210  1  A0.9 
183  1  eA.3 
141  1  63.5 

40.7 
63.0 
60.0 

FWlh  grade- 

Sixth  grade 

131  1     04.2 
laO       70.3 

SeTenth  grade 

27.  liii 

«1  i     55.5 
53       63.9 
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Agt^ade  dittrOutiono/ Columbia  tohUe  md  ntgro  children  cowporetf-Continued. 


Under-ags. 

Normal  age. 

Over-age. 

Gredcau 

White. 

Negro. 

White. 

Negro. 

White. 

Negro. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cant. 

Niun* 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Nmn- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

First  grade. 

32 
17 
13 
3 

13.0 
11.1 
10.9 
7.7 

10 
0 
2 

14.6 

.0 

5.7 

164 
107 
51 
32 

66.7 
70.0 
66.2 
82.0 

45 
43 
17 

65.3 
66.2 
48.6 

50 
29 
13 
4 

20.3 
18.9 
If.  9 
10.3 

14 
22 
10 

Bfloondgnde. 

20.3 

33.8 

Fourth  siade 

45.7 

TotaL 

32i 

9.5 

192 

9.5 

2,236 

65.7 

753 

37.7 

847 

24.8 

l,a56 

52.8 

^  This  table  shows  that  for  both  white  and  negro  children  the 
"  under-age  "  group  comprises  9,6  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of  the 
respective  races.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out  this  is  larger  than 
the  actual  facts  warrant.  In  comparison  with  other  cities,  however, 
it  is  low.  As  to  the  group  of  "  over-age "  children  the  proportion 
among  the  negroes  runs  much  higher  in  each  grade  excepting  in  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school,  where  each  stands  at  20.3  per  cent.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  for  every  white  child  who  is  retarded 
in  his  progress  through  school  there  are  two  negro  children  who  are 
over  age  for  their  grades.  Crowded  classes,  greater  irregularity 
of  attendance,  and  the  complete  lack  of  the  supervision  of  negro 
teachers  are  factors  which  account  in  part,  at  least,  for  this  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  the  retardation  of  the  two  races. 

By  combining  the  facts  of  the  preceding  table  relating  to  the  white 
and  negro  children  the  situation  for  the  Columbia  system  as  a  whole 
is  seen.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  over-age  children 
of  the  system,  distributed  by  grades. 

Over-age  pupils  in  Columbia,  distributed  by  grades. 


Grades. 


^-- /  division: 

Hrst  grade 

Beocnid  grade 

Third  fl^e 

Fourth  grade 

FUtb  grade 

nxthflSBde. 

BeTeDtii  grade 

Bighhecfaool  di  vision: 

First  year 

geoondsrear 

Third  year 

Fonrthyear 

TMal 


Enrollmeat. 


White.      Negro.       Total. 


577 
517 
495 
MO 
345 
276 
222 

2«6 
153 
77 
39 

3,407 


676 
300 

288 
204 
171 
110 


Over-age  pupils. 


White.      Negro.       Total, 


2,001 


1,253 

817 
783 
664 
61P 
386 
315 

315 
218 
112 


5,408 


100 
119 
128 
152 
114 
84 
54 


847 


275 
191 
173 
131 
120 
61 
53 

14 
22 

16 
0 

1,056 


375 
310 
301 
283 
234 
145 
107 

64 
51 
29 
4 

1,903 


Percent 

ofeniolt 

ment. 


30.0 
38.0 
38.4 
42.6 
45.3 
37.5 
34.0 

20.3 
13.8 
25.0 
10.3 

36.1 
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Variations  from  the  normal  age  among  cities} 


CitlM. 


Pareant 

Par  cent 

tmdffifA. 

DonnalifA. 

« 

28 

27 

81 

28 

88 

88 

81 

28 

84 

22 

84 

28 

81 

88 

28 

22 

86 

84 

87 

16 

86 

28 

41 

IB 

84 

25 

40 

» 

81 

80 

80 

26 

86 

28 

40 

26 

88 

81 

81 

18 

42 

18 

87 

7 

42 

16 

40 

4 

40 

U 

« 

10 

66 

Pareoit 


B9jcoat,l . . 
OantODy  Ohio.. 
Daiibai7,ConD.... 

Danyfne.111 

Eaft8t.Loids.IU.. 

ElkabethyN.i 

Eliiilra,N.T ,. 

Ty^TfH^^  X*ft. 

IndJanspoUs.  Ind. . , 
Kenodia^Wb 


MUwfli]kM.Wi8. 

Mcntdair,N.7 

Muafcecon,Mich 

New  OiSdi,  La.  (whHa).... 

Pl»liifliLN:j 

ReadtaZPa 

Ro(dd(ara.Ill 

Top^ks,  Kansw 

Trantoo,N.J 

Dm  MofaiM  (BmrL  1016).  ... 

AltoonaCRflport^lOU) 

Butte,  ICont.  (aorver) 

Belt  Lake  CitjCaorvey) 

Brookline,  Maaa.  (aorvey) . . . . 
San  Franolaoo^  Oal.  (anrvey). 
COLUMBIA,  S.C 


2,871 
^088 
6,667. 
1,067 
2,260 
6,880 
7,068 
2,487 
2,666 

28,874 
2,228 

82,261 
2,668 
8,168 

28,664 
2,812 

10,686 
6,640 
4,804 
8,787 


2,860 


28 
42 
84 
81 
88 
44 
46 
84 
42 
29 
48 
81 
48 
86 
40 
40 
40 
88 
86 


61 
48 
66 
46 
8S 


1  Except  for  the  laat  7  ettiaa  In  tliia  Uat  the  atatiatica  iren  taken  frem  Ayraa,  The  IdaBtWcatton  oT  tha 
MlafltCblld.    (1011.) 

In  respect  to  under-age  children — that  is,  those  who  are  progressing 
through  the  grades  more  rapidly  than  their  fellows — Columbia  ranks 
among  the  cities  having  the  lowest  percentage.  Theoretically,  if  the 
course  of  study  of  a  given  Efystem  is  shaped  with  the  requirements 
of  the  majority  in  mind  then  there  should  be  just  about  as  many 
children  passing  through  the  grades  faster  than  the  normal  rate  as 
there  are  those  who  are  over  age.  In  a  number  of  cities  of  the  fore- 
going list  the  under-age  and  over-age  columns  are  nearly  balanced. 
As  promotions  become  more  flexible,  and  as  a  system  concerns  itself 
more  and  more  with  the  needs  of  individual  children,  this  theoretical 
balance  will  increasingly  be  approximated.  In  general,  systems 
having  few  children  who  are  accelerated  in  their  work  are  rigid, 
inflexible,  more  or  less  mechanical,  and  tend  to  consider  mass  re- 
quirements rather  than  the  requirements  of  individuals. 

The  belief  that  classes  of  pupils  must  be  held  together,  intact  for 
an  entire  term,  and  that  shifts  and  reorganizations  should  be  made 
at  the  end  of  a  term  only,  is  responsible  undoubtedly  for  much  of 
the  rigidity  of  school  systems.  In  point  of  fact,  in  schools  where 
two  or  more  classes  are  on  the  same  level  of  advancement  respecting 
the  course  of  study,  it  is  easy  to  group  the  best  in  each  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  term,  permitting  those  who  are  capable  to 
skip  a  month's  assignment  of  work  or  more  and  in  this  way  to 
accelerate  their  progress  through  the  grades.  The  ungraded  class 
plan,  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report,  is  another  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  end.    Perhaps,  however,  the  most  effective  means 
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of  introducing  this  element  of  flexibility  in  the  Columbia  system 
would  be  that  of  sobstitutang  for  promotions  by  examination  the 
plan  of  promotion  based  on  the  normal  distribution  of  ability.  This 
plan  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  V. 

The  second  point  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
table  is  the  relative  place  Columbia  occupies  among  other  cities 
respecting  the  percentage  of  her  pupils  who  are  over  age.  Of  her 
enrollment,  85.1  per  cent  are  ov^r  age,  against  an  average  for  the 
list  of  40  per  cent  and  a  median  of  40  per  cent  also.  .  In  this  matter 
her  record  among  these  cities  is  well  within  the  average.  Compari- 
sons here,  however,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  more  than  gen- 
eral tendencies,  for  to  be  fair  another  factor  needs  to  be  known, 
and  that  is  what  percentage  of  over-age  pupils  in  these  cities  have 
dropped  out  of  school  altogether.  Obviously  a  city  where  a  large 
percentage  of  repeaters  withdraw  will  make  a  more  favorable  show- 
ing in  a  comparison  as  to  over-age  percentage  than  will  a  city  which 
holds  its  over-age  children  in  its  system.  We  know  how  many  chil- 
dren were  repeating  work  in  the  Columbia  schools  during  the  last 
half  of  1917,  and  we  know,  also,  how  many  of  these  withdrew  from 
schools,  but  we  do  not  know  what  the  withdrawals  of  repeaters  in  the 
other  cities  of  the  foregoing  list  have  been. 

THE  REPEATERS  IN  THE  OOLUMBIA  SYSTEM. 

When  for  any  reason  a  pupil  fails  to  be  promoted  at  the  accustomed 
time  he  is  usually  obliged  to  repeat  the  work  that  he  has  been  over 
during  the  year;  or  half-year,  if  promotions  are  made  twice  a  year. 
Such  a  child  is  called  a  ^^repeater"  and  in  some  schools  certain  chil- 
dren have  been  held  in  a  given  grade  so  long  that  the  same  work  has 
been  gone  over  six  times.  In  Columbia  the  largest  number  of  repeti- 
tions of  a  single  grade  reported  was  five,  and  that  for  but  one  child, 
a  negro  in  the  first  grade  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  School.  In 
the  system  as  a  whole,  during  the  last  term  of  1917,  there  were  577 
children  who  were  taking  their  work  the  second  time,  53  taking  it 
the  third  time,  15  the  fourth  time,  and  1  the  fifth  time.  Altogether, 
then,  during  the  closing  term  of  1917,  there  were  646  pupils,  or  12 
per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  who  were  repeating  their  work  one  or 
more  times. 

THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  REPEATERS. 

The  curious  fact  appears  that  as  a  group  the  repeaters,  even  though 
they  have  failed  in  promotion,  show  a  greater  tenacity  than  others 
about  remaining  in  school.  The  tables  which  follow  show  that  16.3 
per  cent  of  those  repeating  their  work  for  the  term  dropped  out  of 
school,  whereas  the  system  as  a  whole  during  the  same  period  lost 
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18.1  per  cent  of  its  enrollment  The  tables  which  follow  bring  out 
these  facts  about  the  loss  of  pupils  from  the  system,  compared  with 
Ihe  loss  among  the  repeaters,  together  with  some  of  the  reasons  giToi 
by  the  teachers  which  produced  these  repeaters. 

Loss  of  pupUB  from  the  system. 


Popfb. 


Toftalen- 
roUment. 


at  end  or 


orkH. 


White  children: 
Elementary. 
H101 


Total.. 


Kagro  children: 
Elementary., 
High 


Total 

Grand  total. 


2,802 
515 


2,440 
452 


4S2 

es 


15.6 
12.2 


3,407 


2,802 


1,832 

.!  100 


1,486 
151 


615 


S47 
U 


16.1 


18L8 


2,001 
5,408 


1,636 
4,548 


081 


UL2 
l&l 


Loss  among  the  repeaters. 


Pupila. 


Taking 
work 

second 
time 


With- 
draw- 
als. 


Takfaig 
work 
third 
time. 


With- 
draw- 
als. 


Taking 
work 
fourth 
time. 


With- 
draw- 
als. 


Total 
repeat- 
ers. 


TOCftI 
with- 
draw- 


draw- 
tag- 


White  children: 
Elementary.. 
High 

Total 

Negro  children: 
Elementary.. 
High 

Total 

Orand  total. 


277 
33 


317 

37 


1915 
1&2 


310 


53 


35 


10 


354 


1912 


262 
5 


286 
5 


11.0 
6QL0 


267 
577 


291 
645 


37 
106 


12.7 
l&S 


Causes  producing  the  repeaters,  advanced  hy  teachers, 

Nnmber  of 
caaea. 

Sickness 80 

Bntering  new  school  system 95 

Indifference  to  school  and  study 216 

Work  too  difficult 60 

Mentally  deficient 146 

No   reason  given 39 

Total  repeaters 646 


THE  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  100  COLUMBIA  PUPII^. 

Preceding  tables  are  based  upon  statistics  of  large  groups  of  chil- 
dren as  shown  by  school  and  census  records.  They  indicate  with 
approximate  accuracy  the  general  trend  in  the  systems  studied,  but 
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within  the  limits  set  there  are  of  necessity  many  opportunities  for 
individual  variations  which  the  statistical  method  will  not  disclose. 
Much  more  accurate  and  valuable  conclusions  could  be  drawn  were 
it  possible  to  get  at  the  school  history  of  each  child  entering  a  sys- 
tem. Many  departments,  recognizing  the  need  of  more  accurate  in- 
formation relative  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  are  modifying  their 
records  so  that  the  history  of  the  progress  of  every  child  entering  the 
system  will  be  available  at  all  times  for  such  study. 

The  records  of  promotions  and  failures  of  every  child  who  has 
entered  the  Colmnbia  system  have  been  kept  in  the  teachers'  regis- 
ters, aU  of  which,  from  the  first,  have  been  preserved.  It  was  possi- 
ble, therefore,  to  go  back  11  years  in  the  system,  take  100  children 
who  entered  at  that  time  and  who  should  have  graduated  from  the 
high  school  in  1917,  and  by  tracing  each  through  the  registers  to  com- 
pile an  accurate  record  of  what  happened  to  the  group.  This  was 
done,  and  the  tables  which  follow  show  the  results  of  this  study.  It 
should  be  added  that  in  making  up  the  list  of  100  names,  50  white 
boys  and  50  white  girls  were  taken  in  the  order  in  which  their  names 
chanced  to  appear  in  the  registers  of  the  school  year  1905-6.  The 
list  comprises,  therefore,  a  typical  group  of  white  children. 

8i$rvival  of  100  white  puptts  entering  the  flrtt  graSe  together. 


Elementary  grades. 

Higb-school  grades. 

L 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

Entered 

100 
22 
22.0 

78 

7 

a.9 

71 
12 
1&9 

60 
6 

a.6 

64 

7 
13.0 

47 
6 
12.7 

41 
12 
20.2 

20 
6 
20.7 

23 
0 
30.1 

14 
4 
28.5 

10 

Ltft     

3 

Feroentsi^  left  of  entered 

SOlO 

Ifotes  on  the  above  table. 

Two  who  left  the  fourth  grade  are  known  to  have  graduated  hi  regular  time 
at  another  school. 

One  entered  Clemson  Ck)llege  from  the  ninth  grade. 

Seven  graduated;  two  are  repeating  their  work;  one  entered  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  from  the  eleventh  grade. 

BcholarBhip  ^Aatribwtion  of  those  leaving  the  system. 


PopIIs. 

Scholar- 
Bhipsatla- 
(actory,8o 

other 
systems. 

llliffl 

Orado- 
ated 
from 
other 

systems. 

Fatted  hi 
school 
work. 

Still  hk 

local 

school 

system. 

Entered 
college 
before 
gradua- 
tion. 

Qrado- 

fican 

local 

school. 

TotaL 

Later    history    not 
known       -  -    -  -  - 

24 

18 
38 

42 

Later  history  Icnown. 

7 

2 

2 

2 

7 

68 
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OBSERVATIONS  BASED  ON  THE  FBBGEDINO  TABIDS. 

1.  Regarding  9urvival: 

47  entered  the  sixth  grade. 

29  entered  the  first  hlghnschool  year  (eii^th  year). 

14  entered  the  third  high-school  year  (tenth  year). 
7  graduated  from  the  local  hi|^  school. 

2  are  known  to  have  graduated  from  other  high  schools. 
2  are  still  in  the  system. 
2  entered  college  before  completing  hi|^  sehooL 
£.  Regarding  the  7  local  graduates  (5  boys,  4  g^rls) : 

5  completed  the  course  in  normal  time. 
2  gained  one  year  each. 

2  went  into  business. 

1  entered  Glemson  College. 

1  entered  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

1  Joined  the  Nary. 

2  remained  at  home. 

5.  Regarding  the  US  toho  left  before  entering  t?^  sixth  grade: 
22  left  before  reaching  the  second  grade. 
81  entered  the  second  grade. 

7  of  the  81  who  entered  the  second  grade,  but  who  left  before  reaching 

the  sixth,  were  promoted  regularly  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
school. 
2  were  accelerated  in  their  promotions. 
22  had  records  of  repetition  and  failure  In  work. 

4.  Regarding  the  22  toho  left  before  reaching  the  second  grade: 

6  were  under  6  years  of  age  upon  entering  schooL 

8  were  6  but  less  than  7  years  of  age. 
4  were  7  but  less  than  8  years  of  age. 
2  were  8  but  less  than  0  years  of  age. 
1  was  above  0  years. 

1  had  no  age  given. 

5.  Regarding  the  18  toho  entered  the  sixth  grade,  but  left  before  entering  the 

high  school  {eighth  grade): 
8  were  promoted  regularly  as  long  as  they  remained. 

2  were  accelerated  in  promotion. 

13  had  records  of  repetition  and  failure  in  work. 

6.  Regarding  t?^  19  entering  high  school,  but  leaving  before  completing  the 

third  year: 
8  were  regularly  promoted  during  their  course. 
1  entered  Clemson  College  from  the  ninth  grade. 

15  had  records  of  repetition  and  failure. 


Entering  age  in  relation  to  retardation  in  the  first  grade. 


Papfls. 


Below  s 
yeanft 


SyeanG 
montbsbat 
iMsthanO 

JtUB. 


6  yean  but 

less  than  7 

yean. 


7  yean  bat 

leas  than  8 

y«Mi. 


8  yean  bat 

leastliano 

yean. 


9  yean  bat 

less  than  10 

yean. 


Number.... 
Percentage. 


0 
0.0 


5 
100.0 


10 
52.  T 


9 
47.3 


35 
71.5 


10 
28.5 


17 
70.5 


4 
23.5 


3 
100.0 


0 
0.0 


a 

100.0 


0.0 


100 
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¥ofe»  on  the  above  ladle. 

In  the  first  grade  67  were  promoted ;  28  failed ;  5  had  do  rating. 

All  btiow  5i  years  failed ;  all  above  8  years  passed. 

The  percentage  of  failures  of  those  bdow  the  sixth  year  ot  age  was  683 
per  cent;  of  those  betweoi  6  and  7  years»  28^  per  cent;  and  between  7  and  8 
years,  28.5  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  failures  increases  as  altering  ages  decrease  from  6  years 
and  decreases  as  entering  ages  increase  above  6  years. 

THE  EXFECTANCT  SUKViVAL  COMPARED  WITH  ACTUAIa  nuJCVivAIt. 

Several  notable  studies  of  scho<d  mortality  and  survival  have  been 
made  during  the  past  10  years,  all  based  upon  mass  statistics,  which, 
as  already  pointed  out,  can  go  no  further  than  to  suggest  a  general 
tendency.  While  the  foremost  of  the  investigators  of  this  matter 
disagree  in  minor  details,  yet  noting  as  an  exception  Thomdike's  be- 
lief that  school  elimination  begins  early  in  the  primary  grades,  they 
agree,  in  the  main,  that  of  every  100  children  annually  entering  the 
first  grade  of  city  schools  nearly  all  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the 
fiftli  grade;  that  about  50  out  of  every  entering  100  will  reach  the 
last  grade  of  the  elementary  school;  that  30  to  40  will  enter  the  high 
school;  that  8  to  10  will  graduate  from  the  high  school;  that  of  this 
number  from  1  to  8  will  enter  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  schools 
beyond  the  grade  of  high  school;  and  that  about  one-half  of  these 
will  remain  to  the  completion  of  their  course. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  this  expectancy  as  to  survival 
with  the  actual  facts  as  shown  by  the  record  made  by  100  of  Colum- 
bia's pupils.    This  comparison  follows: 

Bwpeoianoy  survwal  of  100  entei;^  pupils  compared  toith  actual  survivoL 


High-school  grades. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

I 

n 

m 

IV 

ThMPiulfk^t.    

100 
173 

150 
140 
100 

100 
129 

120 
115 

78 

100 
128 

115 
110 
71 

90 
120 

110 
110 
59 

81 
106 

100 
95 
54 

68 
90 

85 
85 
47 

54 

71 

05 
75 
41 

40 
51 

50 
60 

27 
40 

35 
45 

29 

17 
19 

20 
30 
23 

12 
14 

14 
20 
14 

8 

A3rre8« 

10 

8tra.7«r:> 

Boys 

10 

Girls 

16 

C^mbte,  8.  C 

*7 

>  Thomdike:  The  Elimination  of  Tupils  from  School,  p.  111. 


*  Ayres:  Laggards  in  Our  Schools,  p.  57. 

*  Btrayer:  Age  and  Grade  Course  of  Scho 
« Orsduatad. 


*  Btrayer:  Age  and  Grade  Course  of  Schools  and  Colleges^  p.  136. 


Thomdike's  contention  that  the  break  in  school  attendance  begins 
in  the  primary  grades  is  supported  by  this  study  of  Columbia. 
However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  systems  studied  by 
Ayres  and  Strayer  compulsory  attendance  was  probably  enforced, 
while  in  Columbia  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  law  in 
this  particular.  In  Columbia  the  break  began  in  the  first  year  and 
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was  lieavy  throughout  all  the  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  the 
three  points  of  especial  danger  being  the  first  grade,  the  last  grade 
of  the  elementary  school,  and  the  second  year  of  the  high  school,  the 
loss  at  each  point  being,  respectively,  22  per  cent,  29.2  per  cent,  and 
39.1  per  cent  of  those  entering  the  grade  (see  chart  page  175).  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of  this  group  in  Columbia  fol- 
lows Thomd  ike's  theoretical  distribution  more  closely  than  either 
that  of  Ayres  or  Strayer.  However,  before  any  hard  and  fast  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  as  to  the  actual  facts  regarding  mortality  and 
survival  among  our  city  school  systems,  many  more  studies  of  the 
school  histories  of  typical  groups  of  children  in  various  parts  of  this 
country  must  be  made. 

The  facts,  then,  concerning  Columbia's  holding  power  justify  the 
conclusion  that — despite  the  handicaps  of  inadequate  maintenance, 
meager  equipment,  lack  of  adequate  supervision,  the  failure  to  enforce 
the  attendance  law,  relatively  inflexible  methods  of  promotion,  and 
much  teaching  of  a  content  which  is  uninteresting  and  unrelated  to 
anything  significant  in  the  child's  world — the  system,  though  falling 
short  of  realizable  possibilities,  yet  compares  favorably  with  the  ten- 
dency among  the  city  systems  of  the  country. 

SUMMABT. 

1.  The  school  census  gives  a  total  of  7,938  children,  4,898  whites 
and  3,040  negroes,  in  Columbia  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years. 
There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  total  may  be  about  one-third 
short  of  the  actual  number. 

2.  According  to  the  census  there  are  233  white  children  and  186 
negroes  of  compulsory  age,  8-14,  not^n  school.  To  enforce  compul- 
sory attendance  for  all  children  from  6  to  14  years  of  age,  additional 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  about  450  children  of  each  race. 

3.  To  care  for  the  growth  of  the  white  school  population  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  system  be  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  six  grades 
in  the  elementary  division;  three  grades  in  the  junior  high-school 
division;  and  three  grades  in  the  senior  high-school  division.  By 
erecting  a  building  for  the  junior  high  school  and  congregating 
thereat  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  of  the  system,  suffi- 
cient room  will  be  obtained,  it  is  believed,  to  care  for  the  growth  of 
school  attendance  for  a  number  of  years. 

4.  To  house  the  negro  children  the  Howard  School  buildings 
should  be  replaced  with  modem  buildings  planned  to  acconmiodate 
two  groups  of  pupils;  one,  comprising  the  first  six  grades,  and  a 
second,  comprising  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  only.  The 
vacant  rooms  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  School  should  be 
equipped;  and  the  committee  suggests  that  the  Waverley  School 
should  be  turned  over  to  negro  occupancy  after  a  building  for  the 
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white  children  of  the  neighborhood  has  been  provided,  somewhat 
closer  in  from  the  city  limits  and  farther  to  the  north. 

5.  A  progressive  family  census  record  should  be  kept  which  should 
be  checked  up  each  year  by  a  school  census  taken  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  attendance  officer,  who  is  essential  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

6.  Of  the  school  enrollment,  9.5  per  cent  are  under  age  for  the 
given  grades;  55.8  per  cent  are  of  normal  age;  and  85.1  per  cent 
are  over-age.  Except  in  the  percentage  of  under-age  children,  which 
is  low,  Columbia  ranks  well  within  the  average  of  the  cities  in  these 
proportions. 

7.  Twelve  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  repeat  their  work  one  or 
more  times.    This  is  too  large  a  proportion. 

8.  The  history  of  100  pupils  who  entered  the  first  grade  together 
11  years  ago  shows  the  following  survival:  78  of  them  entered  the 
second  grade;  71  entered  the  third  grade;  59  entered  the  fourth 
grade;  54  entered  the  fifth;  47  entered  the  sixth;  41  entered  the 
seventh;  29  entered  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  (the  eighth 
grade) ;  28  entered  the  second  year;  14  entered  the  third  year;  10 
entered  the  fourth  year,  of  which  number  7  graduated  from  the 
local  school. 

9.  The  facts  concerning  the  holding  power  of  the  Columbia  sys- 
tem warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  system,  though  falling  short 
of  possibilities,  compares  favorably  with  other  cities  of  this  country. 


VII^-SUMMARY  OF  GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(The  following  comprise  ODly  the  more  general  reoommendations  which  the 
surrey  committee  submits ;  a  summary  of  the  detailed  recommendations  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  or,  in  some  instances,  at  the  end  of  important 
divisions  of  chapters.  It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  neither  is  it  desirable^  to 
Introduce  all  of  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report  at  once.  Rather,  in 
making  its  report,  the  committee  has  attempted  to  set  forth  a  constructlTe 
program,  the  inauguration  of  which  should  properly  extend  over  a  period  of 
yeara) 


1.  Length  of  the  school  course. — Accepted  school  practice  in  the 
United  States  has  fixed  upon  12  years,  beginning  with  the  age  of  6 
as  the  proper  length  of  the  combined  elementary  and  high-school 
periods.  For  a  time  in  the  New  England  States  the  prevailing 
course  was  one  of  13  years,beginning  with  the  age  of  5;  while  in  the 
Southern  States  the  tendency  has  been  to  fix  the  length  at  11  years 
and  the  beginning  age  at  6  or  7.  In  general,  however,  it  is  now 
agreed  that  the  plan  of  12  years,  with  a  child  entering  at  6,  best 
meets  the  educational  needs  of  all. 

As  this  time  allotment  now  prevails  in  a  large  majority  of  cities 
and  States,  except  in  the  South,  and  as  it  is  being  adopted  in  the 
cities  of  this  section  also;  as  the  graduates  of  the  Columbia  schools 
should  be  as  well  equipped  as  are  the  graduates  of  the  best  schools 
of  the  United  States;  and  as  this  is  impossible  when  Columbians 
course  is  shorter  than  that  of  most  other  cities,  the  conmiittee  recom- 
mends that  the  work  of  the  elementary  and  high-school  divisions  be 
lengthened  to  an  aggregate  of  12  years,  and  that  the  age  of  6  be 
fixed  as  the  entering  age. 

2.  Regrouping  of  the  grades. — ^The  practice  which  has  prevailed 
among  cities  of  dividing  the  12  years  or  grades  into  an  elementary 
division  of  8  years  and  a  high-school  division  of  4  years  is  changing 
to  what  is  known  as  the  six-three-three  arrangement ;  that  is,  to  an 
organization  in  which  the  elementary  period  is  limited  to  6  years  and 
the  high-school  period  is  extended  to  6  years  but  broken  into  two 
3-year  perioda  One  of  these,  usually  comprising  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades,  is  generally  called  the  junior  high-school  period ; 
the  other,  the  senior  high-school  period.  This  plan  has  been  tested 
out  so  thoroughly  among  so  many  cities  during  the  past  eight  years, 
and  has  met  with  such  universal  favor,  that  it  seems  fairly  certain  to 
become  the  typical  grouping  arrangement  of  this  country.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  this  form  of  organization  be  adopted  in  Co- 
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luinbia  and  that  the  necessary  adjustments  be  effected.    These  are 
discussed  in  detail  on  pages  161-165  of  this  report. 

3.  The  daUy  session. — ^Eyer  since  the  school  system  of  Columbia 
was  established,  the  practice  which  prevails  in  the  South  has  been 
followed,  namely,  beginning  the  single  daily  session  at  9  a.  m.  and 
closing  at  2  p.  m.,  with  two  recess  intermissions  of  15  minutes  each. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  arrangement  in  effect  generally,  ex- 
cept in  the  South,  of  having  a  forenoon  session  and  an  afternoon 
session,  the  one  beginning  at  9  and  closing  at  11.80  or  12,  and  the 
other  beginning  at  1  or  1.30  and  extending  to  4  or  4.30  in  the  after- 
noon, is  preferable. 

Under  the  present  plan  when  dismissal  time  comes  teachers  and 
children  are  hungry,  and  in  consequence  there  is  a  tendency  for  all  to 
make  a  rush  for  their  hon^.  Hence  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
the  giving  of  that  personal  and  individual  help  which  many  of  the 
children  need.  Again,  children  can  not  do  good  work  when  hungry, 
so  there  must  be  a  time  toward  the  close  of  the  session,  under  the  ar- 
rangement which  now  obtains,  when  on  this  account  there  is  a  loss  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  pupils'  work.  Furthermore,  as  many  parents  are 
laboring  people  and  can  not  arrange  for  a  meal  at  2.30,  as  profes- 
sional and  business  men  can,  many  of  the  children  get  nothing  to  eat 
when  they  reach  home  except  what  is  left  over  from  the  noon  meal. 
With  many  this  means  that  the  only  hot  food  they  get  is  that  which 
is  served  at  breakfast,  for  the  custom  prevails  in  the  South  of  mak- 
ing the  mid-meal  the  hot  meal  of  the  day,  the  supper  usually  being 
light  and  often  cold. 

While  it  is  pleasant  for  teachers  to  be  dismissed  for  the  day  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  while  a  double  session  plan  will  affect  the  op- 
portunities which  some  of  the  children  have  for  after-school  work, 
nevertheless  the  committee  feels  that  the  educational  benefits  of  the 
two-session  plan  outweigh  the  disadvantages  and  recommends  that 
it  be  adopted. 

4.  An  aUr-year  school  session. — ^In  various  sections  of  the  country 
cities  are  adopting  the  plan  of  breaking  the  year  up  into  four  quar- 
ters of  12  weeks  each,  and  holding  a  school  session  for  the  aggregate 
of  48  weeks  per  annum. 

The  plan,  meeting  as  it  does  the  needs  of  a  greater  nimiber  of 
children,  introduces  thereby  desirable  elements  of  flexibility  in  the 
school  system.  It  eliminates  the  wastage  due  to  the  shut-down  of 
expensive  school  plants  for  the  vacation  period;  and  it  provides 
opportunity  for  usefully  employing  the  time  of  pupils  who  otherwise 
would  be  idle  or  else  occupied  in  running  the  streets.  Furthermore, 
it  is  now  coming  to  be  recognized  that  continuous  school  attendance 
works  no  hardship  upon  healthy  children  so  long  as  worry  and 
unnecessary  mental  strain  are  avoided. 
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Then,  too,  the  all-year  session  harmonizes  naturally  with  the  plan, 
discussed  elsewhere,  of  offering  an  opportunity  to  pupils  of  high- 
school  age  to  alternate  between  school  and  outside  work.  It  also 
enables  those  who  desire  to  do  so  to  pass  through  the  schools  more 
rapidly  than  formerly,  thus  making  it  possible  for  them  to  become 
self-supporting  at  an  earlier  age  than  heretofore. 

The  conmiittee  indorses  the  plan  and  would  suggest  that  steps  be 
taken  at  an  early  date  to  make  the  modifications  in  the  present  form 
of  organization  which  its  adoption  would  entail.  The  transition 
would  not  be  difficult,  requiring  only  the  expansion  of  the  summer 
school  which  is  now  held. 

The  plan  is  discussed  more  fully  on  pages  61,  62  of  this  report. 

5.  Cooperniive  acJiooU. — ^The  suggestion  which  the  conmiittee 
makes  here  is  merely  this,  that  arrangements  be  entered  into  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  employers  of  labor  in  particular  local 
industries  whereby  both  boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age  may 
be  permitted  to  alternate  between  school  and  outside  employment  in 
periods  of  one  or  two  weeks.  This  plan  is  set  forth  in  some  detail 
on  pages  79,  80  of  this  report.  This  arrangement  gives  the  school  the 
use  of  industrial  equipments  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  school 
to  duplicate;  it  gives  the  young  people  the  opportunity  of  securing 
industrial  or  business  training  under  actual  conditions;  it  enables 
them  thereby  more  intelligently  to  determine  their  own  aptitudes; 
and  it  helps  them  to  become  partly  self-supporting,  at  least,  while 
they  are  yet  in  school.  No  separate  schools  are  needed,  for  the  modi- 
fication of  schedule  and  of  organization  for  pupils  who  would  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  would  not  be  difficult.  A 
study  should  be  made  of  local  needs  and  opportunities  with  a  view 
to  introducing  such  a  plan  for  the  training  of  both  white  and  negro 
children  of  high-school  age. 

6.  PupU  promotion. — ^While  Columbia's  present  plan  of  promo- 
tion, which  is  based  in  part  upon  formal  examinations  and  in  part 
upon  term  standings,  is  the  plan  which  is  in  operation  very  generally 
throughout  the  country,  nevertheless,  as  it  is  administered,  it  worte 
an  injustice  upon  children,  for  it  requires  each  pupil  to  square  his 
work  by  a  vague,  intangible,  theoretical  standard  of  excellence  set 
up  by  each  teacher  and  which  unwittingly  fluctuates  with  her  every 
emotional  change. 

Every  group  of  children  not  artificially  selected  has  a  distribution 
of  ability  which  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  every  other  group.  This 
distribution  of  ability  should  be  the  norm  which  should  guide  teach- 
ers in  making  their  promotions.  Such  a  plan  eliminates  the  varia- 
tions of  standard  due  to  differences  among  teachers  and  enables  the 
class  itself  through  its  own  progress  to  determine  its  own  standards 
of  accomplishment  and  of  promotion.    Such  a  plan  would  tend  im- 
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mediately  to  break  up  the  habit  of  failing,  which  the  committee  fears 
the  school  children  of  Columbia  are  forming,  substituting  therefor 
the  habit  of  succeeding. 

The  plan  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  V ;  the  reasons  are  given, 
also,  which  impel  the  committee  to  urge  its  adoption. 

7.  Supervision. — ^The  committee  finds  that  the  supervision  of  the 
schools,  on  the  purely  educational  and  professional  side  of  the  work, 
is  entirely  inadequate.  The  superintendent  is  both  the  secretary  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  board.  Besides  the  duties  incident  to  this  re- 
lationship, he  has  had  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  carrying  into 
effect  a  12-year  building  program.  Along  these  lines  of  his  activity 
his  work  has  been  admirably  done,  but  he  has  found  it  impossible 
at  the  same  time  to  supply  personally  that  coordinating  and  stimu- 
lating influence  which  good  educational  teamwork  demands.  The 
supervisor  of  the  elementary  grades  has  overworked  herself  in  the 
effort  to  do  what  she  recognizes  needs  to  be  done.  Part  of  her  time 
has  been  diverted  to  distributing  supplies,  but  even  though  her  entire 
time  were  spent  in  the  schools  it  would  still  be  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  need.  Moreover,  the  principals  of  even  the  larger  schools  have 
never  been  permitted  to  assume  any  authority  in  their  schools  in 
directing  or  supervising  the  teaching  activities.  In  consequence,  then, 
of  these  conditions,  the  teachers  are  not  getting  the  constructive  help 
in  their  work  which  they  need. 

Efficient  help  should  at  once  be  secured  to  free  the  superintendent 
from  routine  duties  and  permit  him  to  give  his  mind  over  to  con- 
structive educational  thinking  and  planning.  If  the  junior  high 
school  form  of  organization  be  adopted,  the  superintendent,  together 
with  an  elementary  supervisor,  restricted  in  her  responsibility  to  the 
first  six  grades,  and  both  working  with  and  through  competent  prin- 
cipals who  have  sufficient  time  free  from  teaching  to  enable  them  to 
keep  in  dose  touch  with  the  classroom  work  of  their  teachers,  would 
provide  an  adequate  corps  of  supervision  running  throughout  the 
system.  Such  an  arrangement,  supplemented  by  supervisors  of  cer- 
tain special  subjects,  such  as  music,  penmanship,  drawing,  industrial 
arts,  and  home  economics,  and  in  the  high  schools  by  department 
heads  working  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  principal, 
should  provide  a  satisfactory  supervisorial  organization  at  compara- 
tively small  additional  cost  to  the  department. 

The  conmiittee  feels  that  the  supervision  of  the  negro  schools  on 
the  side  of  the  instructional  activities  has  been  particularly  lacking. 
The  plan  which  is  employed  in  important  cities  of  the  South  of 
having  their  white  supervisors,  both  men  and  women,  direct  the  work 
of  these  schools,  just  as  they  do  the  work  of  the  white  schools,  should 
be  adopted  in  Columbia.  For  surely,  if  the  city  is  going  to  provide 
school  buildings  and  school  equipment  for  the  negroes  and  employ 
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teachers  and  maintain  schools  for  them,  it  ought  to  follow  up  the 
work  of  these  teachers  and  see  that  it  is  properly  done. 

The  need  of  more  supervision  in  the  Columbia  schools  is  discussed 
in  Section  V,  and  some  of  the  results  of  inadequate  supervision  are 
pointed  out. 

8.  A  schedule  of  salariea. — ^Under  the  present  salary  schedule  of 
the  C!olumbia  school  corps,  after  paying  for  their  board,  room,  laun- 
dry, and  car  fare  for  the  nine  months  of  the  school  term,  the  women 
teachers  of  the  department  have  a  margin  of  from  $185  to  $427.50 
only,  out  of  which  they  must  provide  their  clothing  and  incidentals 
for  the  entire  year  and  also  their  expenses  for  the  three  vacation 
months.  Of  the  165  cities  listed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  as  being  in  Columbia's  population  class  (25,000  to 
50,000),  Columbia  stood  No.  8  from  the  bottmn  in  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  1915-16  in  salaries  of  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  Of  these  165  cities,  138  ex- 
pended one  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  Columbia,  while  36  of 
them  expended  twice  as  much  or  more.  Since  that  date  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  enormously.  Under  conditions  which  now  obtain  it 
is  impossible  to  attract  to  the  schools,  or  to  hold  after  they  have  once 
entered  the  system,  teachers  of  the  type  that  are  needed. 

The  committee  recommends  an  immediate  and  generous  revision 
of  the  salary  and  wage  schedules  of  all  the  employees  of  the  school 
department.  It  suggests  (see  p.  45)  a  schedule  for  the  elementary 
teachers  which  recognizes  both  length  of  service  and  relative  merit 
A  detailed  discussion  of  this  matter  will  be  found  in  Section  m. 

9.  The  kindergarten. — The  kindergarten  has  won  its  way  to  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  school  organization  of  this  country.  There  is 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  kindergarten  training  lessens  the 
failures  of  children  in  their  later  school  work.  This  tendency  is 
especially  marked  in  the  first  grade.  It  exercises  this  influence  both 
directly  and  indirectly ;  directly,  in  the  sense  that  such  training  tends 
to  fit  a  child  for  "  finding  himself  "  quickly  in  his  school  work ;  and, 
indirectly,  by  keeping  children  out  of  the  first  grade  until  they  are 
more  mature. 

In  Columbia  one  free  kindergarten,  supported  by  benevolences,  has 
been  established  in  the  Blossom  Street  School.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends that  this  class  be  taken  over  by  the  school  department  and 
made  an  integral  part  of  its  system  and  that  other  classes  be  estab- 
lished in  some  other  schools  of  the  city.  For  a  discussion  of  this 
topic,  see  pages  53-58  of  this  report. 

10.  Evening  classes, — Evening  schools  for  both  children  who  can 
not  attend  the  day  school  and  for  adults  w&o  wish  to  make  up  for 
lost  opportunities  have  come  to  be  a  recognized  part  of  the  school 
machinery  of  all  progressive  communities.     Columbia  has  made  a 
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stait  in  providing  such  opportunity,  but  should  make  definite  plans 
for  extending  this  most  important  department  of  school  work. 

11.  The  negro  schools. — ^The  Howard  School  is  not  a  fit  place  for 
housing  school  children  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  building  of 
modem  type.  The  committee  suggests  that  a  study  of  local  condi- 
tions might  show  that  the  present  site  could  be  sold  advantageously 
and  a  site  purchased  elsewhere  which  would  be  more  suitable  for 
school  purposes. 

The  committee  suggests,  also,  the  desirability  of  permitting  negro 
children  to  occupy  the  Waverley  building  after  a  building  for  the 
white  children  of  the  neighborhood  has  been  erected  to  the  north 
and  somewhat  farther  in  from  the  city  limits. 

With  these  changes  it  is  believed  that  the  negro  school  population 
can  be  taken  care  of  for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  These  sugges- 
tions are  discussed  in  some  detail  on  pages  165,  166  of  this  report 

12.  Home  economics. — ^Work  in  home  economics  should  be  required 
of  all  girls  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  grade,  inclusive,  and  elective 
courses  should  be  provided  for  those  in  the  more  advanced  grades 
who  desire  the  work.  Afternoon  and  evening  extension  courses 
should  also  be  provided  for  home  makers  and  for  young  women  now 
in  stores  and  o&ces.  At  present  central  schools  'only  should  be 
equipped  for  the  work,  although  it  is  desirable  ultimately  that  the 
work  should  be  done  in  all  schools.  A  practice  house  should  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Blossom  Street  neighborhood.  All  schools  having 
equipment  should  utilize  the  cooking  work  in  a  practical  way  by 
making  the  product  the  basis  of  noon  lunches.  One  supervisor  for  the 
city  should  be  provided,  and  she  should  be  given  an  adequate  force  of 
assistants.    For  a  detailed  discussion,  see  pages  75-79. 

13.  Manual  training. — Work  in  this  department  for  the  boys 
should  parallel  that  in  the  home  economics  for  the  girls.  When  the 
girls  of  a  given  class  are  attending  their  sewing  and  cooking  courses, 
the  boys  of  the  same  class  should  be  in  the  shops. 

Beginning  with  the  junior  high-school  period,  opportunity  should 
be  provided  for  gaining  instruction  in  woodworking  and  in  machine- 
shop  work  which  would  prepare  the  pupils  for  entering  the  indus- 
tries later  in  a  wage-earning  capacity,  if  desired.  Special  technical 
courses  leading  to  the  vocations  should  also  be  provided  where  there 
are  groups  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  expense. 

The  cooperative  plan  of  alternating  work  in  the  school  is  com- 
mendable, and  will  give  those  who  participate  the  chance  of  learning 
a  vocation  while  yet  in  school. 

14.  Instruction  in  agriculture. — ^Agricultural  courses  should  be  or- 
ganized in  the  high  schools,  and  each  pupil  taking  these  should  be 
required  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  term-  or  year  by  completing  at 
home  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  an  agricultural  project. 
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The  higfa-school  instructor  in  agricultnre  should  be  required  to  train 
and  direct  grade  teachers  in  showing  the  children  of  their  classes  how 
to  grow  gardens  at  their  home&  See  the  discussion  on  pages  6^74 
of  fhis  report. 

15.  Playground  and  recreaUonal  aeHvitie$. — As  now  organized 
these  activities  are  administered  by  a  municipal  department  acting 
through  a  supervisor  of  playgroimds.  During  vacations  and  after 
school  the  grounds  of  some  of  the  schools  are  used  for  supervised 
play.  No  arrangements,  however,  have  be^i  effected  whereby  the  use 
of  the  basement  facilities  of  the  schools  is  permitted.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  work  be  turned  over  to  the  board  of  school 
commissioners  to  administer,  for  the  recreational  department  could 
be  made  more  effective  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  the  supervisor  would  have  charge  of  or- 
ganized games  at  recesses,  would  train  the  teachers  to  conduct  physi- 
cal exercises  in  their  classrooms,  and  would  organize  and  supervise 
the  play  activities  of  the  children  and  adults  during  after-school 
hours.  By  such  plan  waste  would  be  eliminated  and  greater  effi- 
ciency be  secured.    See  pages  73,  74  of  this  report. 

16.  School-supervised  home  gardening, — Gardening  done  by  chil- 
dren at  home  in  yards  and  vacant  lots  under  constant  and  intelligent 
direction  has  great  educational  and  economic  value  and  should  be 
made  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  schools.  For  this  piupose 
there  should  be  employed  by  school  officials  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  to  allow  one  teacher-director  of  garden  work  for  every  160 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15.  These  teachers  should  be 
employed  for  the  entire  year  and  should  give  their  afternoons  and 
Saturdays  during  the  regular  school  term  and  all  vacations  to  in- 
structing and  directing  the  children  in  gardening  work. 

17.  Th^  compulsory  attendance  law. — ^The  compulsory  attendance 
law  now  on  the  statute  books  should  be  enforced  for  both  white  and 
negro  children  alike.  To  accomplish  this  effectually  an  attendance 
officer  is  required  who  should  keep  a  cumulative  family  record  card 
and  check  this  up  each  year  by  taking  a  school  census.  To  him 
should  be  referred  all  cases  of  prolonged  or  unexplained  absence  on 
the  part  of  children.  He  should  be  called  upon  to  investigate  the 
home  conditions  of  children  who  are  progressing  badly  in  their  work. 
A  salary  should  be  paid  sufficient  to  secure  a  man  trained  to  do  this 

I  work,  and  sufficient,  it  may  be  added,  to  induce  the  right  man  to 

remain  for  a  period  of  years  in  the  work.  For  the  discussion  of  this 
recommendation  see  pages  166, 167  of  this  report. 

j  18.  Special  classes  for  exceptional  children. — ^There  are  now  en- 

rolled in  the  Columbia  system  approximately  200  children  who  are 
exceptional  in  the  sense  that  their  needs  require  that  they  be  placed  in 
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special  classes  for  individual  ixistniction  by  teachers  specially  trained 
for  this  kind  of  work.  To  meet  the  need  among  the  white  children 
three  special  classes  should  be  organized ;  one  for  the  feeble-minded, 
one  for  the  partially  blind,  and  one  for  the  partially  deaf.  Trans- 
portation for  those  living  at  a  distance  and  who  can  not  afford  the 
necessary  car  fare  should  be  provided  by  the  board.  The  same 
facilities  should  be  extended  to  the  negro  children  as  soon  as  the 
housing  needs  for  the  negro  children  who  are  normal  have  been  met. 
A  "  restoration"  or  "  ungraded  "  class  should  be  established  in 
each  of  the  large  schools  for  those  children  who  are  irregular  in 
their  work  and  who  are  in  need  of  more  individual  instruction  than 
the  regular  teacher  of  the  class  can  give.  See  the  discussion  on 
pages  58^2. 

19.  SeTrdarmval  promotions  in  the  negro  schools. — ^The  semiannual 
promotion  plan  which  has  operated  in  the  white  schools  since  1918-14 
should  be  extended  to  the  negro  schools  as  well.  Under  the  plan 
which  now  prevails  in  the  negro  schools,  a  child  who  fails  in  his  work 
is  obliged  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  entire  year;  whereas,  with  the 
white  children,  under  the  semiannual  promotion  plan,  a  failure  re- 
quires the  repetition  of  but  one  term  of  school  work. 

20.  Content  of  school  courses. — ^Every  effort  should  be  made  by 
teachers  to  enrich  the  content  of  their  instruction.  This  means  that 
textbooks  must  be  supplemented  by  material  gained  from  other 
sources.  A  good  working  library  of  well-selected  books  and  periodi- 
cals is  indispensable  to  good  teaching.  The  people  of  the  city  should 
be  urged  to  provide  such  a  library  at  public  expense.  In  addition, 
school  libraries  should  be  built  up  in  each  school  comprising  material 
which  will  supplement  the  work  of  the  school.  In  the  high  school 
a  room  should  be  equipped  as  a  library  and  the  pupils  encouraged  to 
make  constant  use  of  it  in  the  preparation  of  the  class  work. 
Teachers  familiar  with  modem  library  method^  should  be  placed 
in  charge  in  rotation.  For  the  discussion  of  this  recommendation, 
see  pages  119-125. 

21.  Junior  high  school. — ^If  the  committee's  recommendation  that 
the  seven-four  grouping  of  grades,  which  now  obtains  in  Columbia, 
be  changed  to  the  six-three-three  arrangement,  then  a  jimior  high-" 
school  building  will  be  needed  at  some  central  point  where  the  sev- 
enth, eighth,  and  ninth  grades  of  the  entire  city  can  be  congregated. 
A  site  separate  from  the  senior  high  school  would  be  ideal  and  much 
to  be  desired.  On  grounds,  however,  of  economy  such  a  building 
could  be  erected  on  the  present  high-school  site. 

Through  the  erection  of  a  junior  high-school  building  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  seventh  grades  from  the  elementary  schools  and  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  from  the  high  school,  it  is  believed  that  suffi- 
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cient  room  would  be  secured  to  care  for  the  normal  growth  of  the  city 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  committee  also  reconmiends  that  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Howard  School  for  the  negroes,  suggested  elsewhere,  provision  be 
made  for  a  junior  high-school  department. 

For  details  concerning  these  recommendations  see  the  report,  pages 
161-166. 

22.  School  pviblicity. — ^The  committee  thinks  it  probable  that  Co- 
lumbia is  not  fully  awake  to  the  work  of  its  schools  or  to  their  needs. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  school  officials  to  keep  the  people  fully  informed 
as  to  both  matters.  No  opportunity  should  ever  be  neglected  for  direct- 
ing the  active  and  interested  attention  of  the  community  to  the 
schools  in  order  that  adequate  maintenance  shall  be  assured.  Instead 
of  trying  to  reduce  expenditures  at  every  turn,  thus  crippling  the 
work,  the  board  of  school  commissioners  should  be  aggressively  en- 
deavoring to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  public  education  in 
the  manner  demanded  by  present-day  ideals  and  conditions.  This 
matter  is  discussed  more  fully  on  pages  27-29  of  this  report. 

From  time  to  time,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  board,  the  superin- 
tendent has  made  wise  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools.  In  many  instances,  these  have  not  been  adopted,  presumably 
for  lack  of  funds.  The  committee  suggests  that  the  board  could  easily 
have  made  these  obviously  urgent  recommendations  the  basis  of  a 
campaign  of  publicity  in  the  community  which  in  the  end  would 
have  brought  the  necessary  maintenance  increase. 

It  is  generally  admitted  among  students  of  educational  adminis- 
tration that  boards  of  education,  responsible  as  they  are  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  of  their  schools,  should  have  the  power  to  levy 
taxes  for  their  support,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  out  their  policies  effectively.  In  many  places  this  is  now 
the  actual  practice.- 

23.  Regarding  Columbians  ability  to  inaugurate  this  program.— 
Of  the  213  cities  of  the  United  States  listed  by  the  Census  Bureau 
as  having  a  population  of  30,000  or  more,  Columbia  stands  third 
from  the  bottom  in  the  proportionate  part  of  the  annual  city  expendi- 
-ture  which  goes  to  the  support  of  her  schools.  She  stands  fifth  from 
the  bottom  in  the  actual  amount  per  capita  of  population  which  is 
diverted  to  the  schools.  Her  school  expenditure,  proportionate  to  the 
expenditures  for  other  municipal  departments,  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased one-half  to  bring  her  up  to  the  average  of  the  cities  of  30,000 
population  or  more.  If  Columbia  doubled  her  school  maintenance, 
and  then  added  to  this  $3  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  she 
would  just  reach  the  average  expended  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  by  the  1,233  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000  or  more.    She  would  have  to  increase  her  school  ex- 
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penditure  by  42  per  cent  to  reach  the  average  expended  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  by  the  cities  of  the  South  Atlantic  States 
having  a  population  of  6,000  or  more. 

Of  the  179  cities  listed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation as  having  a  population  ranging  from  25,000  to  100,000,  only 
two  expended  a  smaller  aggregate  in  1915-16  for  schools  than  did 
Columbia.  One  of  these  two  cities,  however,  had  less  than  one-half 
the  number  of  school  children  which  were  enrolled  in  the  Columbia 
schools  and  the  other  had  less  than  two-thirds  as  many.  For  the 
same  year  the  average  aggregate  amount  expended  by  the  372  cities 
of  this  country  having  a  population  between  10,000  and  26,000  (a 
class  of  cities  below  that  to  which  Columbia  belongs)  exceeded  the 
total  amount  expended  by  Columbia  for  her  schools  by  $15,457. 

The  true  tax  rate  of  Columbia  for  all  purposes  comes  within  three 
numbers  of  being  the  lowest  of  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
having  a  population  of  80,000  or  over.  Yet  in  actual  assessable 
values,  per  capita  of  population,  Columbia  exceeds  all  but  11  of  the 
213  cities  having  a  population  of  30,000  or  above. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  Columbia  is  one  of  the  12  richest  cities  in  the 
United  States  in  property  values,  per  capita  of  population,  the  com- 
mittee has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Columbia  can  well  afford  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report. 
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SUMMARY  OF  QEKEBAL  RECOMMENDATIONS.  189 

penditure  by  42  per  cent  to  reach  the  average  expended  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  by  the  cities  of  the  South  Atlantic  States 
having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more. 

Of  the  179  cities  listed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation as  having  a  population  ranging  from  25,000  to  100,000,  only 
two  expended  a  smaller  aggregate  in  1915-16  for  schools  than  did 
Columbia.  One  of  these  two  cities,  however,  had  less  than  one-half 
the  number  of  school  children  which  were  enrolled  in  the  Columbia 
schools  and  the  other  had  less  than  two-thirds  as  many.  For  the 
same  year  the  average  aggregate  amount  expended  by  the  372  cities 
of  this  country  having  a  population  between  10,000  and  25,000  (a 
class  of  cities  below  that  to  which  Columbia  belongs)  exceeded  the 
total  amount  expended  by  Columbia  for  her  schools  by  $15,457. 

The  true  tax  rate  of  Columbia  for  all  purposes  comes  within  three 
numbers  of  being  the  lowest  of  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
having  a  population  of  30,000  or  over.  Yet  in  actual  assessable 
valuer,  per  capita  of  population,  Columbia  exceeds  all  but  11  of  the 
213  cities  having  a  population  of  30,000  or  above. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  Columbia  is  one  of  the  12  richest  cities  in  the 
United  States  in  property  values,  per  capita  of  population,  the  com- 
mittee has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Columbia  can  well  afford  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report. 
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Department  of  the  Interior^ 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasUngUm,  D.  C,  June  28,  1918. 
Sir:  By  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  first  Morrill  act  (July  2, 
1862),  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appropriated  to  the  several 
States  for  tl^e  establishment  and  maintenance  of  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  public  lands  from  the  proceeds  of  which  they 
now  receive  a  total  annual  income  of  approximately  $900,000. 
Through  later  acts  of  Congress  (1890  and  1907)  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment appropriates  for  the  further  support  of  these  institutions  the 
sum  of  $2,500,000  annually.  The  institutions  receiving  aid  from 
these  appropriations  are  more  closely  allied  and  have  more  common 
interests  than  any  other  group  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  measure  a  national  system 
of  higher  education.  To  assist  the  responsible  officers  of  these 
institutions  in  their  task  of  constant  readjustment  of  organization 
and  management  on  the  basis  of  changing  conditions  and  needs,  and 
to  give  to  officers  of  secondary  schools  and  to  the  general  public 
information  about  the  requirements  of  these  colleges  for  admission 
and  graduation,  I  recommend  that  the  manuscript  transmitted 
herewith  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  manuscript  is  the  result  of  a  study  made  at  my  request  by 
Dr.  Chester  D.  Jarvis,  the  bureau's  specialist  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CoTmriisswTher. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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The  present  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  for  the  special  use  of 
persons  charged  with  the  administration  of  agricultural  colleges. 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  in  tabulated  form  the  practice  of  the  various 
colleges  concerning  the  distribution  of  required  subjects,  committees 
on  "courses  of  study^'  should  find  it  usefid  in  planning  curricula. 
Principals  of  secondary  schools,  also,  should  find  in  this  bulletin 
much  inf onnation  that  may  aid  them  in  advising  their  students  with 
regard  to  the  curricula  offered  by  the  various  colleges. 

The  bulletin  comprises  three  parts.  Part  I  comprises  general  dis- 
cussions and  tabulations  concerning  the  government  and  organiza- 
tion, and  the  agricultural  curricida  offered  by  each  institution.  Part 
II  pertains  to  the  requirements  for  admission,  and  Part  III  to  the 
requirements  for  graduation.  In  the  appendix,  page  97,  will  be 
found  tabulated  outlines  showing  the  scope  and  credit  value  of  the 
graduation  requirements  for  the  several  institutions.  Where  the 
method  for  awarding  credit  differs  from  that  adopted  here  as  a  basis 
for  comparison,  the  adjusted  credit  value  of  the  work  is  shown  along 
with  the  institution's  credit  value.  Summary  deductions  will  be 
found  on  pages  16,  31,  and  59. 

The  tabidations  presented  are  based  upon  individual  statements 
concerning  the  several  institutions.  These  statements  were  prepared 
from  infonnation  contained  in  the  latest  college  catalogues  on  file 
(usually  those  announcing  courses  for  1917-18),  from  Government 
reports,  and  from  information  obtained  by  direct  correspondence. 
The  statements  were  sent  to  the  respective  institutions  for  verifica- 
tion. In  all  but  four  cases  the  statements  were  verified  and  returned. 
In  the  cases  of  the  four  colleges  failing  to  return  the  statements  they 
were  assumed  to  be  correct.  In  a  few  cases  catalogues  have  been 
received  after  the  completion  of  the  manuscript,  but  since  alterations 
in  the  individual  statements  at  that  time  would  have  necessitated 
the  remaking  of  the  tables,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  alter  the 
records  in  harmony  with  the  later  catalogues.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  statements  were  modified  by  the  college  ofiicers  to  harmo- 
nize with  forthcoming  catalogues. 

1  Any  disagreement  from  present  practices  found  in  this  document  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  delay  Jn 
publication  incident  to  the  priority  demands  of  emergency  matters.  The  manuscript  was  presented  for 
Pobllcatlon  in  December,  1917 
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The  investigation  embraces  all  of  the  land-grant  colleges  (act  pf 
1862)  offering  courses  in  agriculture,  except  those  for  the  colored  race. 
In  the  latter  the  conditions  are  so  different  that  there  would  be  little 
gained  from  bringing  them  into  comparison  with  the  other  colleges. 
As  a  class  of  public  institutions,  however,  they  offer  a  splendid  oppor- 
timity  for  a  similar  study. 

A  study  similar  to  the  present  one  was  undertaken  a  few  years  ago 
by  Prof.  F.  B.  Jenks,^  while  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  data  collected  at  that  time  have  been  placed  at  the  writer's  dis- 
posal and  have  proved  extremely  valuable,  especially  from  an  historic 
standpoint. 

1  A  preUmlnary  report  of  Prof.  Jenks's  study  was  presented  at  the  Atlanta  meeting  of  the  AssodatioD  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  and  forms  a  part  of  the  report  of  proceedinp  for 
the  year  1913. 
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A   STUDY  OP  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  AND  THEIR  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION. 


PABT  L— ORGANIZATION  OF  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES. 


GOVERNING  BOAIU>S. 

There  appears  to  be  great  diversity  in  the  form  aad  character  of 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  several  institutions  under  discussion, 
but  when  compared  with  that  of  the  generally  endowed  institutions, 
they  show  a  remarkable  uniformity.  The  greatest  variatioa  is  found 
in  the  name,  which  is  of  little  consequence,  and  in  the  number  of 
members. 

Name  of  governing  hoards. — Reference  to  Table  1  shows  that  in 
23  institutions  the  governing  body  is  known  as  the  *' board  of  trus- 
tees"; in  12  institutions  it  is  designated  as  the  ^' board  of  regents"; 
in  4  it  is  the  ^' State  board  of  education";  in  3  the  ^' State  board 
of  agriculture" :  and  in  each  of  the  remaining  8  institutions  a  distract 
designation  is  in  use.  In  all,  12  different  names  are  applied  to  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

Size  of  governing  boards. — ^The  number  of  members  on  the  several 
boards  varies  from  4,  which  constitutes  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College  board,  to  41,  which  comprises  Rutgers  College  board. 
The  median^  number  of  members  is  10.  Eight  institutions  have 
boards  of  5;  two,  boards  of  6;  four,  boards  of  7;  two,  boards  of  8; 
seven,  boards  of  9;  four,  boards  of  10;  three,  boards  of  11;  two, 
boards  of  12;  five,  boards  of  13;  two,  boards  of  15;  and  the  remain- 
ing ten  have  boards  of  17.  18,  18,  20,  23,  31,  32,  32,  40,  and  41 
members,  respectively. 

Ex  officio  members  of  governing  boards. — ^Thirty-three  institutions 
have  ex  officio  members  on  their  boards.  The  number  of  ex  officio 
members  varies  from  1  to  11,  the  median  number  being  2.  Seventeen 
institutions  have  no  ex  officio  members  on  their  boards;  7  have  1; 
12  have  2;  6  have  3;  5  have  4;  and  the  remaining  3  have  7,  8,  and 
11,  respectively. 

•  The  "median"  number  is  the  middle  number  in  u  sories  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude. 
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In  24  instances  the  governor  of  the  State  is  an  ex  officio  rnemb^. 
In  25  cases  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  a  similar 
official  with  a  different  title,  is  an  ex  officio  member.  In  13  cases 
the  president  of  the  college  or  university  is  an  ex  officio  member. 
A  great  many  other  State  officials,  such  as  the  lieutenant  governor, 
the  chief  justice,  the  attorney  general,  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
State  treasurer,  and  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  are  occasionally 
ex  officio  members.  In  many  cases,  the  State  board  of  agriculture 
and  the  State  grange  are  represented  by  an  ex  officio  member. 

In  several  cases  certain  ex  officio  members  are  denied  the  voting 
privilege.  This  more  frequently  applies  to  ihe  president  of  the 
institution,  but  sometimes  includes  the  governor  and  other  officials. 
Information  is  incomplete^  with  regard  to  this  point,  but  such  cases 
as  are  known  to  exist  are  indicated  in  the  table. 

MetTiod  of  appointirig  board  tnembers. — ^In  44  cases  the  governor, 
by  constitutional  authority,  appoints  all  or  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers. Although  not  always  indicated,  such  appointments  are 
frequently  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  senate.  "Where  this 
is  loiown  to  be  the  case,  it  is  indicated  in  the  table.  In  six  institu- 
tions, one  or  more  members  are  elected  by  the  alumni.  In  some 
cases,  the  members  nominated  by  the  alumni  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  governor.  The  members  of  the  board  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  are  chosen  by  the  State  legislature.  In  four  institutions, 
all  or  part  of  the  members  are  chosen  by  the  board  itself.  For  four 
institutions,  Illinois,  Michigan  (Agricultural  College),  Nebraska,  and 
Nevada,  the  members  of  the  board  are  elected  by  the  people.  In 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  also,  the  president 
of  the  board,  who  is  a  salaried  officer,  is  elected  by  the  people.  With 
few  exceptions,  as  shown  in  the  table,  the  board  members  of  the 
several  institutions  are  chosen  by  one  of  the  above  methods. 

Term  of  office  of  board  members. — ^In  general,  there  is  considerable 
uniformity  with  regard  to  the  term  for  which  members  are  appointed. 
In  2  institutions,  3  years  is  the  term;  in  12  institutions,  4  years;  in 
4  institutions,  5  years;  in  18  institutions,  6  years;  in  3  institutions, 
7  years;  in  2  institutions,  8  years;  in  2  institutions,  9  years;  in  2 
institutions,  12  years;  in  1  institution,  16  years;  and  in  4  institu- 
tions, the  members  are  chosen  for  life  or  indeterminate  terms.  In 
some  institutions,  some  of  the  members  are  appointed  for  shorter  or 
longer  periods,  the  periods  here  refer  to  the  majority  members.  The 
median  term  of  office  is  six  years. 

Political  restrictions. — ^In  eight  States  the  law  requires  that  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  State  university  or  college  shall  be  bipartisan  and 
in  six  of  these  cases  the  number  of  members  that  may  be  appointed 
from  any  one  political  party  is  designated.    Cornell  University  re- 
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quires  that  a  majority  of  the  members  shall  not  belong  to  any  one 
religious  sect  or  of  no  sect.  Wisconsin  law  requires  that  two  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  women.  In  37  States  there  are  no  pohtical 
restrictions  regarding  the  appointment  of  members  for  governing 
boards. 

CENTRALIZED  CONTROL. 

The  State  university  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  States  where  there  is 
but  one  tax-supported  institution  of  higher  learning,  the  problem  of 
administrative  control  is  a  simple  one.  In  many  States^  however, 
such  a  happy  state  of  affairs  does  not  exist.  The  following  statement 
shows  in  a  general  way  how  the  several  States  have  organized  their 
higher  education: 

(1)  States  having  aU  higher  education  consolidated  in  a  single 
university,  comprehending  all  departments  provided  in  the  State, 
with  centralized  administration  and  under  a  single  board  of  control: 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Califomia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

(2)  States  having  a  single  college  (commonly  a  land-grant  college 
for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts)  and  not  providing  other  forms 
of  higher  education  in  a  State  institution^:  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania. 

(3)  States  having  two  State  institutions  (unless  otherwise  indicated 
a  State  university  and  a  land-grant  college  for  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts):  Alabama,  Florida  (State  University,  State  College 
for  Women),  Indiana  (Indiana  University,  Purdue  University), 
Kansas,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington. 

(4)  States  having  three  or  more  State  institutions:  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia. 

Thus  it  appears  that  25  States  provide  in  one  institution  whatever 
higher  education  is  afforded;  10  States  maintain  two  separate  insti- 
tutions, and  13  States  maintain  three  or  more  higher  institutions. 
Eight  of  the  States  maintaining  two  or  more  institutions,  Florida, 
Georgia,^  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Montana,  North  Dakota^  and 
South  Dakota  have  consolidated  higher  education  under  a  centralized 
board  of  control. 

1 A  niimoer  of  States  pBrtiaUy  safiport  higher  education  in  one  or  more  institutions  over  which  they 
have  no  control.    Such  institutions  are  not  regarded  here  as  State  institutions 

*  The  University  of  Georgia  comprliNs  several  quite  bidependent  units,  each  with  a  distinct  board,  but 
all  are  subordinate  to  the  university  board. 
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INTERNAL  ORGANIZATION   AND  ADMINIBTRATITE  RELATIONSHIPS. 

During  recent  years  the  rapid  devdopment  of  Uie  agricultural 
colleges,  especially  with  regard  to  extension  activities,  has  brought 
new  problems  and  a  renewed  interest  in  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. With  greater  diversity  of  interest  and  with  ever-increasing 
appropriations,  calling  for  larger  working  staffs,  has  come  a  greater 
need  for  careful  organization  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  admin- 
istrative relationships. 

In  the  broader  aspects,  the  administrative  organization  of  the 
several  institutions  is  very  similar.  While  some  of  the  institutions 
are  designated  ''universities''  and  others  as  ''colleges,"  the  type  of 
oi^anization  of  the  latter  in  most  cases  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
former.  In  other  words,  the  institutions  with  the  more  modest 
designation  usually  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  major  divisions,  each 
with  its  dean  and  fairly  distinct  faculty.  In  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  seven  States — Connecticut,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  North  Carolina, 
Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  and  Washington — ^no  division  of  faculty 
is  apparent.  In  these  colleges,  however,  the  agricultural  work  is 
administered  through  the  usual  administrative  divisions — ^instruc- 
tional, research,  and  extension;  and  in  such  colleges  these  are  regarded 
in  this  discussion  as  major  divisions.  Of  the  50  institutions,  two 
embrace  13  major  divisions,  three  embrace  12,  three  embrace  11,  one 
embraces  10,  three  embrace  9,  six  embrace  8,  five  embrace  7,  eight 
embrace  6,  and  19  embrace  less  than  6  major  divisions. 

In  37  institutions,  the  agricultural  work  is  administered  through 
three  coordinate  administrative  divisions — ^resident  instruction, 
research,  and  extension.  The  list  includes  all  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  except  those  of  Georgia,  Hawaii,  CaUfomia,  Maine,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Tennessee.  In  four  of  these — California,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  New  York — the  work  is  integrally  administered  through 
the  heads  of  the  various  subject-matter  departments.  Assumimg 
that  the  chief  executive  officer,  the  dean,  in  each  of  these  cases,  per- 
forms the  functions  of  four  offices,  the  organization  is  quite  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  work  is  administered  through  the  three  divisions. 
In  the  colleges  of  Georgia,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  extension  service  constitutes  a  department,  coordinate 
with  subject-matter  departments.  In  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Ohio,  and 
Porto  Bico  the  experiment  station  is  distinct  from  the  college  of 
agriculture.  The  Universities  of  Nebraska  and  Tennessee  recognize 
the  three  administrative  divisions,  but  not  as  coordinate. 

Thirty-three  of  the  institutions  have  adopted  the  plan  of  holding 
extension,  specialists  responsible  to  the  subject-matter  departments 
for  the  correctness  of  their  teaching.     In  the  remaining  colleges. 
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including  those  of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Khode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  the 
extension  specialists  are  regarded  as  independent  of  the  subject- 
matter  departments.  In  most  of  these  cases,  however,  the  specialists 
are  required  to  conform  their  teaching  to  that  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments. 

Unlike   other  institutions   of   higher  learning,    the   agricultural 
colleges  are  called  upon  to  administer  three  lines  of  service  approxi- 
mately equal  in  importance — ^resident  instruction,  agricultiu:al  ex- 
tension,   and    agricultural    research.    Considerable    confusion   has 
resulted  from  attempts  to  administer  these  three  kinds  of  service 
through  the  traditional  form  of  oi^anization.    As  a  result  of  the 
necessity  for  promoting  agriculture  along  these  three  lines  and  on 
account  of  constantly  increasing  appropriations,  large  groups  of 
specialists  have  been  engaged  to  work  on  each  of  the  recognized 
agricultural  subjects.    In  the  process  of  development,  the  depart- 
ment, rather  than  the  individual,  has  become  the  unit  of  organi- 
zation.   This  condition  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  large 
departments,  which  sometimes  have  been   administered  more  or 
less  autocratically,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  initiative  on  ihe  part 
of  the  individual.    In  some  cases,  also,  it  has  resulted  in  adminis- 
trative conflict  between  the  department  head  and  the  director  in 
chai^  of  the  kind  of  service  concerned. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  a  better  understanding  of  adminis- 
trative relationships  in  the  agricultural  college,  the  committee  on 
college  organization  and  policy  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  CoUeges  and  Experiment  Stations  asked  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  to  make  a  study  of  the  agricultural 
college  organization.  A  complete  report  of  the  findings,  with  a 
tentative  set  of  reconmiendations,  was  made  to  the  committee 
in  November,  1916.  One  year  later,  at  the  time  of  their  meeting 
in  Washington,  the  committee  after  some  discussion  and  amend- 
ment, embodied  the  reconmiendations  in  their  report,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  association.^ 

AGBICULTURAL  CUKRICULA,   DEGREES,    AND  CEETrPICATES. 
GRADUATE   WORK. 

Forty-four  institutions  oflFer  opportunity  for  graduate  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture.  The  six  agricultural  colleges  that  do  not  offer 
such  work  are  those  of  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Porto 
Rico,  South  Carolina,  and  Utah.  Thirty-four  offer  only  a  master's 
degree  and  10  offer  a  doctor's  degree.     The  land-grant  institutions 

1  These  reoommendatioDS  are  elaborated  In  HJgher  Education  Circular  No.  8  of  the  United  States 
Boreaa  of  Education. 
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offering  doctor's  degrees  for  work  in  agriculture  are  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  use  of  degree  titles.  In 
all  cases  the  doctor's  degree  is  designated  as  Ph.  D.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultiu*al  Collie  offers  in  addition  the  degree  D.  Agr., 
the  requirements  for  which  are  similar  to  those  for  the  Ph.  D.  except 
that  an  accepted  amount  of  successful  professional  experience  is 
necessary.  The  master's  degree  in  28  cases  is  designated  as  M.  S. 
In  6  cases  it  is  designated  M.  S.  A.  and  in  6  other  cases  as  M.  S.  Agr. 
Rutgers  College  uses  the  designation  M.  Sc.  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  offers  in  addition  the  professional  degree  M,  Ar., 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  offers  several  professional  degrees,  such 
as  M.  Agr.,  M.  Hort.,  M.  For.,  and  M.  V.  S.  The  University  of 
Missouri  offers  the  same  advanced  degrees,  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  in 
agriculture  as  in  other  branches.  It  also  offers  an  M.  F.  (master  of 
forestry)  degree.  Cornell  offers  an  M.  L.  D.  (master  of  landscape 
design)  degree.     (See  Table  2.) 

POUR- YEAR  CURRICULA. 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  all  the  colleges  offer  four-year  curricula 
leadLug  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  In  40  cases  the  simple  title  B.  S. 
is  used.  In  4  cases  the  designation  is  B.  S.  A.,  and  in  5  cases  it  is 
B.  S.  Agr.  Georgia  State  College  and  the  University  of  Missouri 
offer  degrees  with  a  distinct  designation,  B.  S.  For.,  for  graduation 
in  forestry.  In  Iowa  State  College,  the  degree  indicates  the  sub- 
ject of  specialization,  such  as  B.  S.  in  A.  E.,  B.  S.  in  A.  H.,  B.  S. 
in  Hort.  for  specialization  in  agricultiu*al  education,  animal  hus- 
bandry, and  horticulture,  respectively. 

Major  options  and  opporhmities  for  specialization. — ^In  Table  3  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  show  the  opportunities  for  specialization 
offered  by  the  several  colleges.  An  averfi^e  of  eight  opportimities 
for  specialization  are  offered  by  the  coU^es.  In  many  cases,  espe- 
cially in  the  large  universities,  opportunity  for  specialization  is  even 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  table.  In  most  cases  a  definite 
number  of  major  options  are  open  for  election,  but  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  imiversities,  notably  California,  Illinois,  Cornell,  Ohio  State, 
and  Wisconsin,  students  may  specialize  in  any  department  of  the 
college  of  agriculture,  or  even  in  some  particular  phase  of  the  work 
of  a  department.  In  these  cases  the  common  practice  is  to  require 
students  to  carry  a  minimum  amoimt  of  work  in  the  major  subjects 
and  sometimes  one  or  more  minor  subjects,  but  in  a  few  oases  the 
selection  of  courses  in  the  subject  of  specialization  is  left  to  the 
student  and  his  adviser.  In  the  institutions  where  the  major  option 
plan  is  in  operation,  the  coromon  practice  is  to  prescribe  most  of  the 
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work  within  each  option^  but  m  many  cases  the  major  option  schedules 
are  regarded  only  as  suggesting  suitable  combinations. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  table  that  CaUfomia  and  Cornell  offer  22 
and  21  opportunities,  respectively,  for  specialization.  Oregon  and 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Uni^ 
versities  offer  15  or  more  opportunities.  Nine  other  instituti6ns 
offer  10  or  more,  23  others  offer  5  or  more,  and  the  remaining  12 
offer  lees  than  5.  Animal  husbandry,  agronomy,  horticulture,  dairy 
husbandry,  and  agricultural  education  occur  most  frequently  among 
the  major  options.  Forty-four  institutions  offer  options  in  animal 
husbandry,  43  in  agronomy,  37  in  horticulture,  31  in  dairy  hus- 
bandry, and  25  in  agricultural  education.  A  former  inquiry  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  40  of  the  colleges  provide  for  specialization  in 
agricultural  education,  so  that  15  of  the  institutions  offer  sufficient 
elective  work  in  connection  with  other  options  to  enable  students  to 
carry  the  required  number  of  educational  courses  to  qualify  for 
State  teachers'  certificates. 

Although  24  different  options  are  listed  in  the  table,  10  institu- 
tions offer  options  in  unlisted  subjects.  Arkansas  offers  one  in  pro- 
fessional agriculture.  California  offers  opportunities  for  specializing 
in  oitriculture,  in  nutrition,  and  in  viticulture  and  enology.  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  offers  an  option  in  the  milling  industry; 
Maryland  State  College  one  in  the  canning  industry;  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  one  in  rural  sociolc^y;  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  one  in  apiculture;  University  of  Minnesota  three  in  different 
phases  of  forestry;  Cornell  one  each  in  meteorology  and  extension 
teaching;  College  of  Hawaii  one  in  sugar  technolc^y;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  one  each  in  plant  industry  and  animal  industry. 
Among  the  unusual  options  listed  in  the  table,  attention  is  called  to 
that  of  agricultural  journalism,  offered  by  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  and  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  that  of 
genetics  offered  by  California,  Cornell,  and  Wisconsin. 

SECONDART  CURRICULA. 

Most  of  the  institutions  offer  three,  two,  or  one  year  curricula  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  who  do  not  .care  to  spend  four  years  at  coDege 
or  who  are  unable  to  meet  reguiar  entrance  requirements.  Such 
curricula  usually  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  technical  work  and 
a  smaller  proportion  of  academic  work.  In  some  cases,  students  in 
these  shorter  curricula  are  given  an  opportimity  of  carrying  a  certain 
number  of  courses  that  may  be  accepted  for  r^ular  admission.  In 
most  oases,  however,  work  completed  in  the  shorter  curricula  is  not 
accepted  toward  satisfying  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  the 
degree  curricula. 
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These  shorter  curricula,  often  designated  as  **  school  of  agricidture" 
curricula,  extend  over  one,  two,  or  three  years,  but  each  year  fre- 
quently is  of  shorter  duration  than  the  regular  collie  session.  The 
duration  varies  from  four  to  nine  months. 

Reference  to  Table  2  again  will  show  that  10  colleges  offer  a  three- 
year  curriculum,  24  offer  a  two-year  curricuiimi,  and  6  a  one-year 
curriculimi.  South  Dakota  offers  a  four-year  secondary  curricolum. 
Tn  most  oases  students  completing  these  curricula  are  given  cer- 
tificates or  diplomas  with  the  designation  associate.  In  other  insti- 
tutions, such  as  Florida  and  Wisconsin,  they  are  called  "graduates" 
and  given  such  titles  as  6.  F.  (graduate  in  farming)  or  Grad.  Agr. 

SHORT  CURRICULA. 

Thirty-eight  colleges  offer  short  cmricida  either  in  the  winter  or 
summer.  Some  offer  several  curricula  in  various  subjects  and  of 
varying  duration.  In  most  cases  these  are  winter  curricula  covering 
periods  of  from  10  days  to  5  months.  Many  institutions  hold  six- 
day  conferences  known  usually  as  ''farmers'  week."  These  or  other 
curricula  of  less  than  10  days  are  not  included  in  the  tabulations. 
In  some  cases  short  curricula  are  offered  during  the  summer  months. 
South  Carolina,  for  instance,  offers  special  work  in  cotton  grading 
during  the  month  of  August.  Texas  offers  six  weeks  of  the  same 
kind  of  work  during  June  and  July. 

In  most  cases  a  certificate  of  attendance  is  given  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  various  short  curricula. 

SUMMER   SESSIONS. 

Thirty-eight  of  the  colleges  offer  an  opportunity  for  study  for  a 
period  of  from  4  to  12  weeks  during  the  summer.  In  most  cases 
regular  undergraduate  courses  are  offered,  so  that  matriculated  stu- 
dents who  take  them  may  receive  credit  toward  graduation.  Many 
institutions  offer  also  special  curricula  for  immatriculated  students. 
Purdue  offers  a  12  weeks'  session;  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
and  Louisiana  State  University  offer  sessions  of  9  weeks;  the  Uni- 
versities of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  and  the  Oklahoma  Col- 
lege offer  sessions  of  8  weeks;  North  Carolina  College  of  lAgriculture 
and  Clemson  College  offer  sessions  of  4  weeks;  and  the  remaining  29 
offer  sessions  of  6  weeks. 

CONCLUSIONS    CONCERNING   ORGANIZATION. 

Oovemment. — ^During  recent  years,  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  have  conducted  several  educational  surveys,  including 
inquiries  concerning  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  This  has 
afforded  abundant  opportimity  for  an  examination  of  the  eflBlciency 
of  various  types  of  governing  boards.     In  the  report  of  the  survey 
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of  the  University  of  Nevada  *  appears  an  extended  discussion  con- 
cerning the  nature,  powers,  and  duties  of  governing  boards  in  gen- 
eral. The  committee  in  charge  of  this  survey  sets  forth  the  following 
general  principles :  ^ 

1.  Experience  has  shown  that  public  administrative  boards  '  con- 
sisting of  from  7  to  15  persons  have  usually  been  most  successful. 

2.  The  governing  boards  of  State  imiversities  should  have  no  con- 
nection with  partisan  pohtics.  This  condition  is  best  attained  if 
their  members  are  appointed  by  some  official  agent  representing  the 
whole  community,  preferably  the  governor. 

3.  University  regents  should  be  appointed  for  long  terms. 

4.  The  members  of  such  bodies  should  receive  no  compensation 
beyond  their  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

5.  Members  of  a  university  board  of  regents  should  be  representa- 
tive citizens,  persons  of  enough  education  to  enable  them  to  form 
competent  judgment  on  questions  of  university  policy,  preferably 
in  a  majority  of  cases  university  graduates ;  but  not  educational  ex- 
perts. 

6.  The  scope  of  the  board's  activities  should  be  strictly  limited, 
either  by  law  or  by  board  ruling,  to  the  determination  of  the  general 
policies  of  the  institution  or  institutions  imder  its  control,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  executive  officers;  the  appropriation  of  moneys  or 
the  approval  of  the  distribution  of  appropriations  made  by  public 
appropriating  bodies;  and  the  appointment  of  institutional  employees 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  institutional  executives.  In  other 
words,  the  function  of  the  governing  board  is,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  word,  legislative. 

This  statement  of  principles  should  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  committee's  full  discussion,  which  makes  it  clear  that  there  may 
be  many  efficient  governing  boards  whose  form  differs  from  that 
su^ested,  and  that  the  recommendations  are  intended  only  for  those 
States  or  institutions  contemplating  a  reorganization  of  their  boards. 
Centralized  control. — ^As  a  result  of  the  bureau's  investigation  of  the 
higher  educational  systems  of  several  States  and  in  the  light  of  expe- 
rience and  theoretical  considerations,  two  principles  for  the  organiza-, 
tion  of  higher  education  may  be  suggested:  (a)  Whenever  possible, 
all  higher  education,  other  than  that  of  the  normal  schools,  should  be 
consoHdated  in  a  ^ngle  State  university;  (6)  whenever  two  or  more 
higher  institutions  are  established,  they  should  be  under  common 
control  and  should  be  assigned  definite  fields  to  insure  appropriate 
coordination  and  to  prevent  wasteful  duphcation  of  courses  or  de- 
partments. 

1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  19, 1917. 

s  This  refers  to  boards  whioh  exercise  legislative  functions  only.  Executive  boards  whose  members 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  administration  (such  as  the  Kansas  State  board  of  administration) 
are  not  taken  into  account  in  this  statement  of  principles. 

76478*-^8 2 
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Internal  organization. — ^The  following  set  of  recommendations  "was 
prepared  hj  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  after  minor  changes,  as 
shown  by  the. italicized  phrases,  was  accepted  by  the  Association  of 
American  Agicultural  Colleges  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  its  committ^ee 
on  college  organization  and  poUcy  for  the  year  1917: 

1.  That  the  individual  specialisti  capable  of  worbvng  indgpendently,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  unit  of  oiganization.  * 

2.  That  the  group  of  working  specialists  on  any  one  of  the  recognised  Babjects, 
regaidleas  of  the  kind  of  swice,  should  constitute  the  subject-matter  department. 

3.  That  specialists  should  devote  their  tioie  mainly  to  one  kind  of  service^  but 
provision  should  be  made  for  exchanges  for  the.  mutual  advantage  of  each. 

4.  That  one  member  of  each  department  should  be  designated  as  chairman,  or 
admmistmtive  head. 

6.  That  the  members  of  the  subject-matter  department  should  be  given  a  voice  in 
the  designation  of  their  chairman  or  adminutroHve  head. 

6.  That  authority  for  subject  matter  should  be  confined  to  the  group  of  specialists 
comprising  the  subject-matter  department,  and  that  administative  control  should  be 
limited  to  the  amoimt  and  method  of  work. 

7.  That  the  distribution  of  administrative  authority  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
kind  of  service.  / 

8.  That  the  three  kinds  of  service,  each  in  charge  of  a  secondaiy  administrative 
officer,  should  be  coordinated  under  a  chief  executive  who,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
institution  composed  of  several  faculty  groups,  should  be  an  officer  other  than  the 
president.  ' 

9.  That  the  official  designation  "dean ''  in  an  agricultural  college  should  be  applied 
only  to  the  chief  executive  officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the  three 
phases  of  agricultural  service,  and  that  of  "director-'  should  be  applied  to  the  coor- 
dinate officers  in  charge  of  each  of  the  three  lines  of  service-^ceaident  instruction, 
research,  and  extension. 

10.  That  when  one  individual  performs  the  duties  of  two  or  more  offices  his  official 
designation  should  identify  clearly  the  officer  with  the  respective  offices  assigned. 

11.  That  the  leaders  in  charge  of  the  various  phases  of  the  extension  service  should 
be  regarded  as  administrative  officers  and  should  not  usurp  the  duties  of  the  specialists 
in  the  various  subjects.  Where  an  individual  serves  both  as  specialist  and  adminia- 
trative  leader,  a  dual  responsibility  should  be  recognized. 

12.  That  in  the  promotion  of  extension  projects  controlled  by  either  connected  or 
cooperating  collies,  the  same  administrative  relations  with  the  subject-matter  depart- 
ments concerned  should  exist  as  with  departments  that  are  organically  connected. 

13.  That  incoming  correspondence,  except  that  of  an  administrative  nature,  should 
be  referred  to  the  subject-matter  departments  concerned,  and  there  referred  to  the 
individual  best  qualified  to  supply  the  information  called  for. 

14.  That  specialists,  in  whatever  kind  of  service,  should  be  on  an  equal  basis  from 
the  standpoint  of  rank  and  official  designation.  If  differentiation  of  extension  and 
research  specialists  is  desirable,  the  prefixes  " extension*''  9^  "research,"  reiipec- 
tively,  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  customary  professorial  titles. 


PART  n.— REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION.' 


METHODS   OF   ADMISSION. 

In  each  of  the  50  institutions  applicants  are  admitted  by  either 
examination  or  certificate.  In  most  cases  examinations  may  be 
taken  either  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  institution  or 
under  the  direction  of  certain  examining  boards.  In  several  cases, 
however,  the  institutions  do  not  offer  entrance  examinations  and 
applicants  for  admission  by  examination  are  required  to  take  the 
examinations  of  the  college  entrance  examination  board  of  their 
respective  regions. 

Larger  proportions  of  students  each  year  are  being  admitted  by 
certificate.  The  lists  of  approved  hi^h  schools  are  constantly 
becoming  larger  and  the  reciprocal  relations  between  college  and 
high  school  are  being  gradually  improved.  In  many  cases  the  State 
colleges  and  universities  are  cooperating  with  the  State  departments 
of  education  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  practical  basis  for 
articulation  between  secondary  and  higher  education.  Such  coop- 
eration in  some  cases  consists  of  inspecting  and  approving  of  the 
various  secondary  schools  with  a  view  to  establishing  lists  of  accred- 
ited schools.  The  colleges  have  profited  by  this  contact  with  the 
high  schools,  and  have  modified  their  requirements  to  meet  the 
popular  demand.  High  schools  also  have  been  benefited  by  the 
contact  with  the  colleges,  and  they  are  fast  becoming  liberally 
standardized.  Although  standards  are  somewhat  variable,  an 
''accredited  high  school"  in  most  States  is  one  which  attains  cer- 
tain prescribed  standards  of  equipment,  teaching  force,  and  efficiency, 
and  administers  in  a  satisfactory  manner  a  four-year  plan  of  study 
in  advance  of  the  eighth  grade  or  grammar-school  studies,  and 
including  usually  four  years  of  English,  three  years  of  mathematics, 
three  years  of  history,  three  or  four  years  of  foreign  language,  and 
two  years  of  science,  and  requires  for  graduation  15  or  16  units  of 
work. 

Certificates  are  accepted  generally  from  not  only  the  high  schools 
that  are  accredited  by  the  institutions  themselves  but  from  high 
schools  that  are  accredited  by  State  colleges  and  universities  in  other 

>  The  present  discussion  of  the  requirements  for  admission  concerns  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  agricultural  curricula  only. 
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States.  Students  from  district  or  county  agricultural  schools,  from 
normal  schools  and  from  other  colleges  are  admitted  generally  by 
certificate. 

AGE  REQUIREMENTS. 

In  28  of  the  mstitutions  there  is  a  definite  Tninimiim  age  limit  for 
admission  to  freshman  standing.  In  24  of  these  the  limit  is  fixed  at 
16  years;  in  2  institutions  it  is  15  years;  in  2  others  it  is  14  years. 
In  22  institutions  there  is  no  fixed  age  limit.  The  TniniTniiTn'  age 
hmit  for  women  in  2  institutions  is  17  years.  In  the  other  institu- 
tions the  age  limit  is  the  same  as  for  men.     (See  Table  4.) 

For  admission  as  special  or  unclassified  students,  25  of  the  insti- 
tutions require  apphcants  to  be  at  least  21  years  of  age;  9  require 
them  to  be  at  least  18  years  of  age;  and  the  remainder  publish  no 
special  age  restrictions.  As  a  rule  this  age  hmit  appUes  to  applicants 
who  are  unable  to  meet  entrance  requirements,  but  in  many  cases 
apphes  to  aU  appUcants  to  special  classification. 

For  appUcants  for  admission  to  the  short  curricula,  the  same  age 
restrictions  generally  are  apphed  as  for  regular  freshman  classifica- 
tion, but  sometimes  the  age  limit  is  slightly  in  advance. 

OCCUPATIONAL   EXPERIENCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

In  none  of  the  institutions  is  farm  experience  a  rigid  requirement 
for  admission.  In  the  University  of  Missouri,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  and  Clemson  College,  one  year's  farm  experience 
is  listed  as  a  requirement,  but  in  each  case  opportunity  is  provided 
for  the  making  up  after  entering  of  any  deficiency  in  this  respect. 
In  18  institutions  farm  experience  in  varying  amounts  is  required 
sometime  before  graduation.  In  most  of  these  cases  students  are 
strongly  advised  to  obtain  such  experience  before  entering.  Defi- 
ciency in  this  requirement  is  usually  made  up  either  on  the  college 
farm  or  on  an  approved  farm  away  from  the  college.  Many  of  the 
institutions,  although  not  requiring  farm  experience  either  for  admis- 
sicn  or  graduation,  strongly  advise  applicants  for  admission  to  obtain 
at  least  one  year's  experience  on  a  farm  before  entering. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  increase  farm  experience  require- 
ments. The  recent  ruling  of  the  Ohio  State  University  expresses  the 
changing  attitude  of  many  of  the  stronger  colleges,  especially  those 
of  the  North: 

As  a  prerequisite  for  graduation  in  all  the  couraee  in  the  coUege  of  agriculture,  except- 
ing home  economics,  students  graduating  in  June,  1919,  must  have  had  one  summer 
of  farm  experience;  those  graduating  in  1920,  two  summers  of  farm  experience;  1921, 
three  summers  of  farm  experience;  and  1923,  one  full  year  of  farm  experience.  This 
requirement  shall  be  interpreted  as  meaning  actual  work  done  in  residence  on  the 
farm.  The  one  year  requirement,  when  effective,  must  be  met  before  the  student  is 
permitted  to  ro^onter  for  his  junior  year. 
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In  some  of  the  institutions;  especially  in  the  East,  at  least  half  oU 
the  students  in  agriculture  have  matriculated  without  having  had 
any  experience  on  a  farm.  In  one  institution  the  proportion  runs  as 
high  as  65  per. cent.  The  students  in  many  cases  come  from  large 
cities,  and  they  are  not  only  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  farm  opera- 
tions, but  they  are  completely  ignorant  of  coimtry  life  conditions. 
The  practice  of  turning  out  graduates  with  no  more  practical  experi- 
ence than  is  obtained  at  odd  times  on  a  college  farm,  or  even  that 
obtained  during  summer  vacations,  is  beginning  to  have  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  institutions  and,  for  this  reason,  the  colleges  are 
emphasizing  more  and  more  the  necessity  for  a  fair  amount  of  occu- 
pational experience  before  entering  college. 

The  need  for  strengthening  and  enforcing  the  requirements  per- 
taining to  practical  experience  is  becoming  more  ui^ent  since  the 
colleges  are  expected  to  train  teachers  of  agricultm^  for  the  secondary 
schools.  The  impractical  character  of  the  agricultural  instruction  in 
the  high  schools  has  been  the  cause  of  the  disappointment  so  fre-' 
quently  experienced  by  well-meaning  school  boards  in  progressive 
communities.  Many  of  the  agricultural  graduates  who  have  not  had 
farm  experience  and  who  have  lacked  the  ability  and  opportunity  to 
follow  the  farming  occupation  have  obtained  positions  as  teachers. 
Such  positions,  on  account  of  insufficient  compensation,  have  failed 
to  attract  the  men  with  experience  in  fanning. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  colleges  are  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  enforcing  the  requirement  for  previous  farm  experiience,  but  there 
is  a  belief  on  the  part  of  many  that  such  a  ruling  would  cause  many 
prospective  students,  who  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  to  turn  to 
other  institutions  where  there  are  no  such  restrictions.  The  remedy, 
therefore,  calls  for  either  imanimous  action  on  the  part  of  the  colleges 
concerning  the  practical  experience  requirements,  or  a  more  efficient 
method  for  providing  the  necessary  practice  in  farm  operations  and 
the  closer  contact  with  the  affairs  of  country  people. 

SGHOLASTIG   BEQUIBEMENTS. 

The  unit  system  for  college  evircmce. — The  proper  adjustment  bee 
tween  college  and  high  school  is  one  of  the  important  contemporary 
problems  in  education.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  during 
recent  years,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  next  few  years  will 
mark  even  greater  advances  toward  a  more  complete  college  and 
secondary  school  articulation.  The  fear  on  the  part  of  many  colleges 
that  a  greater  liberality  concerning  entrance  requirements  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  lowering  of  standards  seems  to  be  a  retarding  factor 
in  the  movement.  A  thorough  understanding  of  present  conditions 
should  serve  as  a  foimdation  upon  which  certain  classes  of  institu- 
tions may  establish  common  standards  and  thus  eliminate  imdesirable 
competition. 
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^  The  introduction  of  the  unit  system  has  had  a  marked  influenro 
upon  improved  relationships  between  college  and  high  school.  The 
system,  of  course,  has  been  abused  in  some  instance^  Some  high 
schools  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  an  18-unit  standard  and  some 
colleges  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  16-unit  entrance  require- 
ment. Most  institutions,  however,  both  collies  and  high  schools, 
appreciate  the  danger  in  multiplying  imits  for  entrance  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thoroughness  of  preparation.  The  unit  system  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  there  is  a  given  time  at  the  disposal  of  bigii 
school  students  and  that  16  units  represents  the  maximum  amount 
of  work,  that  they  may  be  expected  to  accomplish  satisfactorily 
during  that  time.  It  may  be  assumed  also  that  a  student  who 
confines  his  attention  to  a  few  subjects  during  his  limited  school 
career  is  better  prepared,  either  for  self-support  or  for  college,  than 
one  who  during  the  same  period  has  studied  many  subjects.  The 
time  applied  to  study,  rather  than  the  number  of  courses  carried, 
is  a  better  measure  of  a  student's  preparation  and  his  fitness  to 
enter  college. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  present  study  that  the  great  need  con- 
cerning high  school  and  collegiate  articulation  is  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  constitutes  adequate  training  for  the  bachelor's 
degree.  The  requirements  for  the  eight-year  period,  represented 
by  the  high  school  and  collegiate  courses,  should  be  considered 
as  a  unit.  Some  progress  already  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
The  University  of  California,  for  example,  has  unified  the  high  school 
and  junior  college  work,  which  serves  the  purpose  well.  Each 
State,  it  would  seem,  should  provide  a  statement  showing  what  are 
believed  to  be  suitable  sequences  for  each  line  of  specialization  offered 
by  its  higher  institutions.  Such  a  statement  should  be  of  service 
to  high-school  officers  in  arranging  appropriate  schedules,  and 
should  enable  students  to  determine  definitely  the  ground  that 
they  must  cover  before  graduation  from  college.  It  should  tend 
also  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  admitting  to  college  such  large 
numbers  of  ''conditioned"  students  as  are  now  admitted.  This 
subject  is  more  fully  discussed  in  the  following  section  (see  p.  59). 

Catalogue  standards  for  admission,  of  course,  are  oftentimes 
quite  different  from  those  actually  enforced.  There  are  probably 
none  of  the  State  institutions  whose  paper  standards  are  so  mean- 
ingless as  to  admit  deficient  students  without  ''conditions,"  but 
there  are  many  colleges  requiring  theoretically  14  units  for  entrance 
that  make  a  practice  of  admitting  students  conditionally  who  are 
deficient  in  two  or  more  units.  Since  many  of  the  conditioned 
students  are  bonafide  graduates  of  high  schools,  either  a  relaxar- 
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tion  in  the  amount  of  prescribed  work  or  a  liberalizing  of  the  range 
of  optional  subjects  would  result  in  fewer  conditioned  students  and 
consequently  in  less  time  being  spent  in  making  up  entrance  work, 
which  may  be  of  less  value  to  the  student  than  some  regular  col- 
lege courses. 

NUMBER  OP  UNITS   REQUIBED   FOR  ADMISSION. 

As  may  be  seen  from  Table  4  all  of  the  colleges,  except  three, 
require  for  regular  admission  a  minimum  of  14  units,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  minimum  number  required  by  standard  colleges. 
Included  among  these  is  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  which 
does  not  admit  students  on  the  unit  basis,  but  requires  four  years 
of  high-school  work.  By  deducting  from  the  total  requirement 
the  number  of  conditional  units  approved  by  the  several  colleges, 
the  result  is  quite  different.  In  a  few  cases  students  deficient  in 
prescribed  work  only  are  admitted  conditionally,  but  in  many 
cases  students  who  are  from  one  to  three  units  short  in  total  require- 
ments are  so  admitted.  Most  colleges  publish  statements  showing 
the  maximum  number  of  units  for  which  appUcants  may  be  con- 
ditioned. Others  simply  state  that  deficient  students  may  be 
admitted  conditionally.  Assuming  that  the  latter  approve  of  one 
unit  deficiency,  the  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  insti- 
tutions in  the  various  classes,  based  upon  the  number  of  units 
required  for  admission,  both  before  and  after  deducting  the  number 
of  deficient  units  approved: 

DistrHnUton  of  the  colleges  according  to  their  gross  and  net  requirements  for  admission. 


Entrance 

Number  of  institutions. 

Before  de- 

After de- 

units. 

ducting 

ducting 

deficient 

deficient 

units  ap- 
proved. 

units  ap- 

proved. 

16 

2 

1 

15 

30 

9 

Mi 

2 

1 

14 

•    12 

15 

13 

0 

10 

12 

2 

11 

121 

0 

1 

11 

1 

1 

During  the  past  five  years,  as  shown  in  Table  5,  there  has  been  a 
conspicuous  increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  requiring  14  units  for 
entrance.  For  the  year  1912-13,  only  34  of  the  60  institutions 
required  a  nfiiTiinmini  of  14  units  for  entrance,  while  at  the  present 
time,  as  shown  above^  47  claim  to  be  on  this  basis.    As  a  result  of 
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this,  the  median  requirement  for  entrance  has  been  raised  from  14 
in  1912-13  to  15  in  1917-18.  This  increase  in  requirements  has  been 
made  possible  to  some  extent  by  substituting  vocational  subjects  for 
certain  academic  subjects,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  general  liberal- 
izing of  the  college  entrance  requirements. 

PRESCBIBED   SUBJECTS. 

The  subjects  that  are  prescribed  for  entrance  by  the  several  colleges 
are  shown  in  Table  4.  In  general,  the  number  of  subjects  that  are 
prescribed  for  college  entrance  is  decreasing,  and  the  number  for 
which  entrance  credit  may  be  granted  is  increasing.  Table  5  shows, 
among  other  things,  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  prescribed  units 
for  the  years  1912-13  and  1917-18.  The  median  number  of  pre- 
scribed imits  for  the  former  year  is  one-half  imit  higher  than  that  for 
the  latter.  By  eliminating  the  institutions  requiring  less  than  14 
entrance  units  there  is  a  difference  of  one  unit,  the  median  number 
of  prescribed  units  in  1912-13  being  nine  and  in  1917-18  eight. 

Only  five  subjects  are  found  in  the  list  of  those  that  are  designated 
as  prescribed.  These  are  English,  foreign  language,  social  science, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science.  One  institution,  demson  Col- 
lege, prescribes  agriculture,  but  this  is  listed  in  the  table  under  science. 

Of  the  48  institutions  *  all  prescribe  English.  The  amount  o{ 
preparation  in  this  subject  varies  from  one  to  four  units,  but  42  col- 
leges have  a  fixed  three-unit  requirement.  The  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  New  Mexico  College  of  Agricidture  require  four  units,  but 
in  the  former  case  four  units  of  foreign  language  may  be  substituted 
for  the  foiu'th  imit  of  English.  The  universities  of  Cahfomia,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin  require  but  two  units  of  English,  and  Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  requires  two  and  one-half  imits. 

Only  18  institutions  prescribe /om^n  language  for  entrance,  and, 
with  two  exceptions,  all  require  but  two  imits  in  this  subject.  The 
agricultural  colleges  of  New  York  and  North  Dakota  require 
three  units.  Two  other  institutions.  University  of  Florida  and  Mary- 
land State  College,  list  foreign  language  as  a  required  subject,  but 
provide  for  substitutions.  Many  of  the  institutions  requiring  this 
subject  stipulate  that  not  less  than  two  imits  may  be  offered  in  a 
single  language.  Some  accept  a  third  unit  in  a  second  language.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  23  of  the  colleges  do  not 
require  foreign  language  either  for  admission  or  graduation.  In  thB 
year  1912-13  twenty  of  the  colleges  required  this  subject  for  admis- 
sion, which  shows  that  even  though  many  institutions  have  raised 

>  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  and  the  University  of  Porto  Rico  admit  to  freshman  standing  grad- 
nat  cs  of  any  four-year  high  school ,  and  their  requirements  are  not  on  the  unit  basis.  For  this  reason  these 
institutions  are  omitted  from  this  discussion. 
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their  entrance  requirement,  fewer  institutions  require  foreign  lan- 
guage now  than  five  years  ago. 

Thirty-six  institutions  prescribe  history  or  social  science.  The 
amount  of  preparation  required  in  this  subject  is  either  one  or  two 
luiits,  28  requiring  one  unit  and  8  requiring  two  units.  In  1912-13 
only  32  of  the  institutions  prescribed  preparation  in  history.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency,  therefore,  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
better  high-school  preparation  in  this  subject. 

All  institutions  prescribe  mathematics,  and  the  amount  of  prepara- 
tion specified  varies  from  one  to  three  and  one-half  units.     One 
institution,  the  University  of  Missouri,  requires  but  one  unit.     Two 
units  are  required  by  26  institutions,  two  and  one-half  by  16  insti- 
tutions, three  by  three  institutions,  and  three  and  one-half  by  two 
institutions.     Eleven  institutions  do  not  indicate  how  much  prepa^- 
ration  is  required  in  either  br^ch  of  the  subject.     Presumably  they 
are  willing  to  accept  in  any  proportion  any  phase  of  the  subject  com- 
monly taught  in  high  schools.     Of  the  37  institutions  that  portion 
their  requirements,  18  specify  a  minimum  of  one  unit  in  algebra,  17 
a  minimum  of  one  and  one-half  units,  and  two  a  minimum  of  two 
units.     In  geometry,  32  institutions  specify  a  minimum  of  one  unit,  4 
specify  one  and  one-half  units,  and  one  requires  no  geometry.     Four- 
teen institutions  specify  a  combination  of  one  and  one-half  units  in 
algebra  and  one  imit  in  geometry,  while  18  others  specify  one  unit  of 
each.     In  one  institution,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  advanced 
arithmetic  to  the  extent  of  one-half  unit  is  required.     It  is  possible 
also  that  some  of  the  institutions  that  fail  to  apportion  their  require- 
ments in  mathematics  accept  advanced  arithmetic,  or  arithmetic 
review,  to  meet  the  general  requirements  in  mathematics.    In  general, 
^however,  it  may  be  assimied  that  these  institutions  require  one  to 
one  and  one-half  units  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of  geometry. 

Thirty-three  institutions  require  preparation  in  physics  or  other 
sciences.  Two  require  three  units,  five  require  two  units,  and  26 
require  but  one  unit.  Nine  of  these  institutions  specify  one  unit  in 
physics.  One  other  institution,  University  of  Tennessee,  also 
requires  that  an  unspecified  amount  of  preparation  in  physics  be 
included  in  the  three-unit  requirement  in  science.  In  at  least  one 
institution,  University  of  Idaho,  agricultiffe  may  be  included  in 
making  up  the  requirements  in  science.  Clemson  CoUege  specifies 
one  unit  in  agricidture.  Many  of  the  institutions  specify  that  note- 
books showing  laboratory  exercises  shaD  accompany  requests  for 
science  credit. 
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The  following  statement  summarizes  the  prescribed  requirements 
for  admission: 


DistribtUion  of  the  colleges  according  to  the  work  prescribed /or  admission 

Prescribed  work. 

Number 

of 
oollegos. 

Prescribed  work. 

Nmnber 

of 
ooUeees. 

RngM^tfi    . 

48 
2 
42 

4 

18 
2 

16 
0 

30 

48 
2 
3 
16 
20 
0 
1 

36 

A  unltr? ... 

9  units.. 

8 

3  nn\tJi . , 

1  unit 

28 

2ii»i1t.«? 

0  units ^ 

12 

j^ence  Hndudin?  phTsicff) 

33 

3  units 

3  units 

3 

2iinlt.t 

2nnltff.. 

5 

I  nnlt . . 

11  unit . 

36 

0  unit?' .      , , , 

0  units -  -  - 

15 

M^ttt<«iT)ftt:Ic« 

Physics    

9 

3  J  units     

I  unit .  . 

9 

3  unit'' .  s. 

0  units . ,    ,    .                                     

» 

2J  units. 

2  units      . 

1 

11  units 

lunit 

1 

lunlt 

0  unit9 .....  ^ , 

47 

The  total  number  of  prescribed  units  ranges  from  4,  required 
by  the  University  of  Missouri,  to  10^,  as  required  by  both  Mary- 
land State  College  and  Rutgers  College.  The  median  number  of 
prescribed  imits  is  8.  Four  institutions  require  exactly  the  median 
nimiber,  while  22  require  less  and  22  require  more  than  this  num- 
ber. This  presentation  is  somewhat  misleading  on  account  of  the 
institutions  falling  naturally  into  one  of  two  groups — those  that 
do  and  those  that  do  not  require  foreign  language.  In  the  one 
case  the  median  nimiber  of  prescribed  units  is  9,  and  in  the  other 
case  the  median  nimiber  is  7.  The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  1) 
represents  the  frequency  of  the  totals  prescribed  for  admission. 
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Fio.  1.— Distribution  of  the  agricultural  colleges  according  to  the  number  of  prescribed  units  In  their 

requirementS'for  admission.  * 
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OPTIONAL  SUBJEOTS. 

The  number  of  optional  units  required  by  the  various  colleges 
to  satisfy  the  total  requirement  is  inversely  related  to  the  number 
of  prescribed  units.  The  range  is  from  2i  to  11,  and  the  median 
number  is  6 J.  The  conspicuous  feature  concerning  "optional 
requirements''  is  the  growing  liberality  of  the  institutions,  as  shown 
in  Table  4,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  optional  units  that  may 
be  offered  in  vocational  subjects.  In  23  institutions  there  is  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  the  number  of  optional  units  that  may  be  offered 
in  vocational  subjects.  In  15  other  institutions  four  or  more  units 
may  be  offered  in  vocational  subjects.  In  only  10  cases  is  the 
number  limited  to  less  than  four. 

Many  of  the  institutions  conspicuously  publish  the  statement 
that  any  weU-taught,  high-school  subject  may  be  offered.  The 
following  statement  of  the  University  of  Missouri  will  serve  to  show 
the  attitude  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  institutions: 

The  umvenity  will  accept  for  admission  any  15  units  from  a  first  grade  high  school. 
If  the  distribution  of  units  does»not  correspond  to  that  recommended  by  the  coUege 
to  which  the  student  is  admitted,  he  will  be  required  to  carry  courses  in  college  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  and  this  may  delay  his  graduation. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College  has  taken  an  advanced  step  in 
granting  freshman  standing  to  any  graduate  of  a  four-year  high 
school. 

Reference  to  Table  6  will  show  that  there  is  a  great  range  of  high- 
school  subjects  that  may  be  offered  for  entrance.  The  subjects 
are  arranged  in  natural  groups,  and  the  credit  that  may  be  allowed 
for  each  is  shown  as  published  in  the  respective  catalogues.  In 
certain  subjects  there  is  both  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  credit 
that  may  be  offered.  Whenever  both  are  given  i^  the  catalogue, 
they  are  listed  in  the  table.  When  only  one  figure  is  given  for 
each  subject,  it  is  listed  as  the  maximum  except  where  the  con- 
trary meaning  is  obvious.  In  many  cases,  it  may  be  regarded  also 
as  the  minimum.  Some  catalogues  fail  to  list  the  credit  value  of 
subjects  other  than  those  required  for  admission.  In  such  cases 
the  required  amounts  are  listed  in  the  table,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  credit  in  excess  of  these  amounts  may  be  allowed. 

In  Table  7  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  frequency  of  occur- 
rence of  the  subjects  appearing  upon  the  published  lists  of  pre- 
paratory subjects  accepted  for  admission.  The  table  is  presented 
to  show  that  the  more  common  high-school  subjects  are  quite  gen- 
erally accepted.  Forty  ,of  the  colleges  publish  fairly  complete 
lists,  and  taking  this  number  as  a  basis^  it  may  be  seen  that  all  of 
them  accept  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  physics,  botany,  Greek  and  Roman  history,  medieval 
and  modem  history,  English  history,  and  American  history.    At 
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least  30  of  the  colleges  accept  Spanish,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry, 
physiography  or  geology,  chemistry,  zoology,  physiology,  agri- 
culture, freehand  drawing,  and  manual  training  or  shopwork.  At 
least  20  of  the  colleges  accept  advanced  algebra,  domestic  science, 
and  bookkeeping.  Ten  or  more  colleges  accept  ge  eral  biology, 
economics,  civics,  mechanical  drawing,  domestic  art,  comipercial 
law,  commercial  geography,  stenography,  and  music.  At  least 
five  colleges  accept  general  science,  general  history,  and  pedagogy 
or  psychology. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  vocational  courses  into  the 
high  schools,  there  is  boimd  to  be  much  irregularity  of  preparation 
during  the  next  few  years.  Much  of  the  technical  work  now  given 
during  at  least  the  first  year  in  college  eventually  will  be  given  in 
secondary  schools,  and  the  agricultural  colleges  during  the  next  few- 
years  will  be  required  to  adjust  their  curricula  to  conform  to  the 
gradual  modification  of  those  of  the  high  school.  This  should  not 
be  a  difficult  problem,  but  during  the  transition  stage  it  will  require 
considerable  duplication  of  work.  In  home  economics  the  colleges 
even  now  find  it  necessary  to  oflfer  certain  technical  courses,  like 
sewing  and  cooking,  that  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  secondary- 
school  courses.  In  the  near  future  such  courses  as  plant  propaga- 
tion, elementary  field  and  forage  crops,  types  and  breeds  of  live 
stock,  elementary  soils,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  way,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  who  have  not  had  such  courses,  the 
colleges  also  will  need  to  offer  them. 

The  vocationalizing  of  high  schools  may  necessitate  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  liberal  standards  of  preparation  that  invariably  may  be 
enforced.    The  prescribed  work  in  such  standards  it  seems  should 
include  preparation  in  such  subjects  as  are  believed  to  be  prerequisite 
to  collegiate  courses  and  the  optional  work  may  include  satisfactory 
preparation  in  any  generally  recognized  secondary-school  subject. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  classify  the  optional  subjects,  as  is  sometimes 
done  now,  and  to  require  a  certain  proportion  from  each  group 
according  to  the  general  needs  of  the  curriculum  selected.     In  other 
words,  the  secondary  school  may  be  expected  to  prepare  the  student 
in  a  general  way  for  his  chosen  vocation. 

ADMISSION   TO   ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Although  definite  information  is  lacking,  there  seems  to  be  much 
uniformity  among  the  various  institutions  in  the  methods  of  granting 
advanced  standing.  In  general,  two  methods  are  followed:  First, 
by  examination,  and  second,  by  transfer  of  credits  earned  at  certain 
approved  institutions.  Advanced  standing  is  rarely  granted  for 
excess  secondary- school  work,  except  by  examination.  Some  insti- 
tutions, however,  on  the  strength  of  approved  high-school  certificates 
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showing  credit  for  advanced  work,  admit  students  to  advanced 
standing.  In  most  cases  coUegiate  credit  for  excess  high-school 
work  is  limited  to  approximately  12  semester  hours. 

Most  institutions  grant  advanced  standing  to  students  from  other 
colleges  or  universities.  Students  from  State  normal  schools  also 
are  admitted  frequently  with  advanced  credit.  In  most  cases,  cer- 
tificates showing  an  honorable  dismissal  and  a  full  statement  of  the 
student's  high-school  and  collegiate  record  are  required.  Full  credit 
is  given  usually  for  all  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  institution 
from  which  the  student  comes,  provided  such  work  corresponds  to 
work  that  may  be  applied  toward  satisfying  the  requirements  for 
graduation  in  the  curriculum  for  which  the  candidate  desires  to 
register.  Any  deficiency  in  entrance  requirements  is  satisfied  usually 
before  collegiate  credit  is  granted. 

Some  institutions,  especially  the  State  universiti^,  maintain  lists 
of  BX^credited  coUeges  from  which  students  may  be  admitted  by 
transfer.^  The  basis  upon  which  such  lists  are  made  varies  with  the 
institution.  Where  the  lists  are  limited  to  coUeges  of  a  res^bricted 
region,  the  ratings  usually  are  based  upon  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  institutions'  standards,  but  the  more  distant  colleges  usually 
are  accredited  according  .  to  the  ratings  of  the  respective  State 
universities. 

In  several  States  a  definite  cooperative  arrangement  exists  between 
the  State  university  and  a  number  of  smaller  colleges  and  normal 
schools.  Such  cooperation  provides  for  the  transfer  of  students  with 
lull  credit  for  two  years'  work  from  the  smaller  colleges  to  the  uni- 
versity. In  other  cases  it  provides  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  students 
between  two  or  niore  institutions  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years. 
This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  for  students  to  complete  their 
general  work  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  at  one  institution  and  their 
special  work  at  another  institution- which  offers  opportunities  for 
specialization  along  lines  not  ^offered  by  other  institutions  of  the 
State.  Agricultural  students,  however,  seldom  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity. 

In  general,  students  from  other  institutions  that  are  admitted  to 
advanced  standing  are  required  to  complete  at  least  one  year's  work 
in  the  institution  from  which  they  expect  to  graduate. 

CONDITIONAL   ADMISSION. 

As  shown  in  Table  4,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  admit  conditionally 
students  who  are  unable  to  meet  all  the  requirements.  Of  the  insti- 
tutions requiring  14  units  or  more  for  admission  only  two,  University 
of  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  State  College,  distinctly  state  that  stu- 

>  The  lists  of  accredited  higher  institutions  as  maintained  by  the  several  State  universities  and  other 
'^Andardlzlng  associations  and  foundations  have  been  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
M  Bulletin  17, 1»17. 
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dents  are  not  admitted  with  '' conditions."  Colorado  State  Agricul- 
tural Collie,  also,  may  be  included  in  this  category,  for  such  of  its 
collegiate  applicants  who  are  unable  to  fully  meet  entrance  require- 
ments are  required  to  register  for  and  carry  preparatory  work  in 
the  three-year  secondary  curriculum.  Two  others,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity and  New  Hampshire  Collie  of  Agriculture,  state  that  students 
who  are  deficient  in  any  of  the  requirements  are  admitted  only  in 
exceptional  cases.  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture,  and  Clemson  College,  or^hoee 
that  require  less  than  14  units  for  entrance,  do  not  admit  students 
with  conditions,  but  the  first-mentioned  institution  accepts  a  one- 
unit  condition  in  the  prescribed  work  (geometry). 

In  at  least  nine  cases — the  colleges  of  Geoi^a,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Or^on,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin — ^the 
practice  is  to  admit  students  who  meet  the  total  requirements,  but 
who  may  be  deficient  in  some  of  the  prescribed  work.  In  two  of 
these  cases,  Georgia  State  College  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
deficiency  in  foreign  language  only  is  approved.  In  the  college  of 
Hawaii  students  deficient  only  in  physics,  and  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  students  deficient  only  in  one  unit  of  science,  Are  admitted 
conditionally.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  table,  32  institutions,  in 
addition  to  those  admitting  students  deficient  in  prescribed  subjects, 
frankly  state  that  candidates  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  total 
requirement  may  be  admitted  conditionally.  Three  of  these  fail  to 
state  in  definite  terms  the  degree  of  deficiency  approved.  One 
approves  of  two-thirds  unit,  9  approve  of  one  unit,  18  approve  of 
two  units,  and  1  approves  of  three  units  deficiency. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  many  institutions  to  accept  students 
who  are  deficient  in  preparation  into  their  two-year  or  three-year 
(secondary)  curricula  where  an  opportimity  is  offered  for  carrying 
certain  courses  that  may  be  accepted  for  entrance.  Such  curricula 
are  designated  frequently  as  the  '*  school  of  agriculture."  As  a  rule 
students  following  this  plan  are  required  to  spend  more  than  four 
years  for  graduation.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  they  are  allowed  to 
carry  certain  coUege  courses  as  well  and  to  receive  coll^iate  credit 
after  being  regularly  matriculated.  Sometimes,  for  the  benefit  of 
graduates  of  the  shorter  curriculum  who  wish  to  roister  for  a  degree 
course,  the  institution  provides  an  additional  year's  work  which 
includes  such  required  entrance  subjects  as  are  not  given  in  the 
so-called  "school  of  agriculture.''  Such  a  plan  is  followed  in  Colo- 
rado, where  a  three-year  curriculum  is  supplemented  with  a  one-year 
curriculum.  With  regard  to  this  practice  in  Colorado,  Dean  S.  A. 
Johnson  writes: 

The  school  of  agriculture  does  not  professedly  prepare  for  college  adnuBsion.    We 
have  so  many  students  in  the  school,  however,  who  wish  to  enter  college  that  we 
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provide  what  ia  known  as  the  fourth-year  course.  This  is  especially  designed  to 
include  all  those  entrance  requirements  which  do  not  appear  in  the  school  of  agricul* 
tore  couise  of  study.  The  school  of  agriculture  furnishes  us  about  20  freshmen  each 
year.  The  work  of  the  boys  in  the  school  of  agriculture  is  extremely  irregular, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  have  had  only  eighth  grade  work  and  others  anywhere 
from  one  to  four  years  of  high-school  preparation.  It  is  a  task  to  arrange  for  the 
work  of  those  who  are  desiring  college  entrance.  We  do  not  relinquish  any  of  the 
requirements  for  the  freshman  year  or  make  special  concessions  to  the  ''school"  in 
the  matter  of  admiasion. 

Although  10  institutions  have  no  fixed  time  limit  for  the  removal 
of  entrance  conditions,  the  general  practice  is  to  require  students  to 
make  up  all  entrance  deficiencies  within  one  or  two  years.  In  one 
institution.  University  of  Nebraska,  the  time  limit  is  one  semester; 
in  23  institutions  it  is  one  year,  in  6  institutions  it  is  two  years;  and 
in  2  colleges,  Massachusetts  and  Utah,  the  limit  is  four  years,  or  any 
time  before  graduation. 

When  it  is  understood  that  in  most  institutions  the  minimum 
requirement  for  graduation  is  fixed  at  a  point  approximating  the 
maximum  amount  of  work  that  the  normal  student  can  complete 
within  the  given  time  of  four  years,  it  is  obvious  that  a  student  enter- 
ing with  a  handicap  of  two  or  three  units,  equal  to  12  to  18  semester 
hours,  is  likely  to  remain  deficient  even  at  graduation.  With  the 
Umited  information  available,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  conditioned  students  who  require  more  than  four  years  for 
graduation,  but  the  belief  is  that  it  is  remarkably  small.  Even 
though  they  may  have  passed  all  required  examinations,  conditioned 
students,  on  account  of  being  overworked,  are  not  Ukely  to  be  as  well 
prepared  in  collegiate  subjects  as  those  who  enter  college  without  such 
a  handicap.  If  in  some  institutions  this  is  not  true,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  too  low  and  that  normal 
students  are  not  making  the  best  use  of  their  time.  It  is  well  known, 
of  course,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  students  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  work  which  may  be  carried  successfully,  but  the  excep- 
tionally capable  students  are  not  usually  found  among  those  who 
enter  with  conditions. 

CONCLUSIONS   CONCERNING   REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION. 

It  should  not  be  imderstood  that  the  present  discussion  is  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  uniform  entrance  requirements  for  all  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  in  a  few  of  the 
States  conditions  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  14  or  15 
unit  standards.  The  colleges  that  are  habitually  admitting  large 
numbers  of  students  with  conditions  should  frankly  announce  their 
willingness  to  accept  students  with  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of 
high-school  work  if  that  represents  the  needs  of  their  constituency. 
In  such  cases  proper  provision  should  be  made  for  Admitting  to 
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advanced  standing  those  who  enter  with  credit  for  full  four  years' 
work.  The  practice  in  some  institutions  of  admitting  students  to 
regular  freshman  standing  and  of  making  it  easy  to  remove  such  con- 
ditions has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  drawing  students  from  high 
school  before  the  completion  of  four  years'  work.  It  would  seem  that 
in  most  States  the  time  had  come  when  the  collies  can  justly  abolish 
conditional  admission,  except  for  candidates  who  are  deficient  in 
prescribed  subjects. 

In  some  of  the  collies  oonditions  may  warrant  the  making  pro- 
vision for  a  subfreshman  class.  This  seems  to  be  the  logical  solution 
of  the  problem  where  there  is  a  demand  for  both  low  entrance  require- 
ments and  for  a  full  four-year  curriculum  of  college  grade.  With  such 
a  plan  it  is  possible  to  maintain  coll^iate  standards,  and  graduates  in 
going  to  other  institutions  are  eligible  to  graduate  standing.  Such  a 
plan  abo  encourages  the  development  of  four-year  high  schools,  for 
students  find  little  advantage  in  leaving  home  to  complete  their 
preparatory  training.  There  is  always  a  danger,  however,  in  main- 
taining subfreshman  work  after  the  need  for  it  has  disappeared,  for 
such  a  practice  is  not  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  wholesome 
collegiate  atmosphere. 

The  present  study  suggests  the  following  principles  concerning 
scholastic  requirements  for  admission: 

1.  The  coUeges  should  exert  an  influence  upon  improving  the 
secondary  schools  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  adequately  pre- 
pare students  for  colleges  to  maintain  their  usefulness  for  the  mass 
of  students  who  may  never  enter  college. 

2.  The  colleges  should  prepare  or  have  prepared  lists  of  approved 
high  schools  within  their  States.  To  faciUtate  the  classification  of 
students  from  other  States,  the  standards  for  approval  should  conform 
to  generally  accepted  rules. 

3.  The  colleges  should  accept  to  regular  freshman  standing. aQ 
graduates  from  approved  high  schools. 

4.  The  colleges  should  prescribe  work  only  in  such  preparatory  sub- 
jects as  are  regarded  as  prerequisite  to  the  freshman  work  in  the 
college  curriculum  for  which  the  apphcant  seeks  admission.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  understood  that  the  colleges  in  accrediting 
or  passing  upon  the  qualifications  of  high  schools  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  prescribing  the  general  qualification  of  their  prospective 
students. 

5.  For  the  guidance  of  prospective  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture,  each  State  should  publish  a  state- 
ment showing  what  is  beheved  to  be  appropriate  sequences  of  studies 
and  an  acceptible  amount  of  coordinated  work  covering  the  combined 
high-school  and  coUege  periods. 

6.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  the  regular  requirements  for  admis- 
sion should  n§t  be  admitted  to  freshman  standing.     If  admitted  con- 
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ditionally,  or  to  special  or  irregular  classification,  they  rarely  should 
be  permitted  to  graduate  within  four  years. 

7.  To  maintain  collegiate  standards  in  States  where  four-year  high 
schools  are  not  common,  a  subfreshman  class  should  be  maintained. 
Admission  to  such  a  class  should  be  limited  to  candidates  from  com- 
mmiities  that  do  not  fully  provide  for  collegiate  preparation. 

8.  Special  classification  should  liot  be  grafted  to  candidates  under 
21  years  of  age  unless  they  satisfy  regular  entrance  requirements. 
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Since  there  is  considerable  variation  among  the  several  collies 
concerning  the  methods  of  awarding  collegiate  credit,  the  first  con- 
sideration  in  the  study  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  is  to  adopt 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  common  basis  for  comparison.  In  the  fiist 
place,  while  all  the  institutions  claim  to  maintain  sessions  of  36 
weeks,  there  is  apparently  considerable  variation  in  the  number  of 
working  days  in  the  college  year.  Xhe  number  ranges,  as  nearly  as 
is  possible  to  determine  by  comparing  catalogues,  from  194  to  216 
days.  Because  of  its  indefiniteness,  this  variation  has  been  disre- 
garded in  the  present  comparison. 

Secondly,  the  institutions  vary  with  regard  to  the  number  of  terms 
in  each  session,  and  this  is  responsible  for  a  variation  in  the  value  of 
the  credit  unit.  In  40  institutions  the  session  is  divided  into  two 
terms  or  semesters.  In  these  institutions  one  hour  of  class  work  per 
week,  or  its  equivalent,  for  one  semester  is  the  credit  imit.  In  10 
institutions  the  session  is  divided  into  three  terms,  and  in  such  insti- 
tutions the  unit  of  credit  usually  is  one  hour  of  class  work  per  week, 
or  its  equivalent,  for  one  term.  A  term-hour  credit,  therefore,  is 
only  two-thirds  the  value  of  a  semester-hour  credit.  Correction  on 
this  basis  has  been  made  in  the  tables  of  comparison. 

Some  exceptions  should  be  noted  to  the  practice  of  awarding  credit 
on  the  term-hour  and  semester-hour  basis.  In  Georgia  State  College 
the  unit  of  credit  is  the  year  hour,  or  one  hour  of  class  work  per  week 
or  its  equivalent  for  one  session.  In  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah, 
although  the  session  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  tmit  of  credit  is 
the  semester  hour.  In  Massachusetts  Agricultural  CoUege  the  year's 
work  is  divided  into  four  terms,  the  f oxirth  comes  in  the  summer  and 
therefore  does  not  affect  the  awarding  of  credit  on  the  basis  of  term 
hours.  Similarly,  in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  the 
year  is  divided  into  three  terms ;  the  third  comes  in  the  sunmier  and 
therefore  does  not  affect  the  awarding  of  credit  on  the  basis  of 
semester  hours. 

Although  generally  spoken  of  as  an  ''hour,"  the  recitation  period 
in  most  institutions  is  of  50  minutes  durations.    There  are  four 
exceptions  to  this  rule.    Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the 
84 
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Montana  College  of  Agricultiire  maintain  60-minute  r^itation  pe- 
riods, and  Eutgers  College  and  the  Ohio  State  University  maintain 
55-miniite  periods.  To  make  correction  for  this  variation  no  adjust- 
ment has  been  made.  These  differences,  however,  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  making  comparisons. 

The  most  significant  v^iation  in  the  credit  value  of  college  work 
is  found  in  the  different  amoimts  oi  laboratory  or  field  work  required 
as  equivalent  to  classroom  work.  In  general  one  credit  hour  implies 
three  actual  hours  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Some  insti- 
tutions conscientiously  insist  upon  this  rule.  In  order  to  make 
allowance  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  courses  they  require 
varying  amounts  of  time  in  attendance  at  class  or  in  laboratory.  In 
courses  like  drawing  or  shopwork,  for  example,  requiring  no  outside 
preparation,  they  demand  three  actual  hom«'  attendance  for  each 
credit.  For  other  courses,  like  physics,  requiring  only  a  small  amoimt 
of  outside  preparation,  they  demand  two  hours  of  attendance  at 
class ;  and  for  courses  like  English  literature,  reqiyring  much  outside 
preparation,  they  require  only  one  hour  in  attendance  at  class. 

Apparently,  many  institutions  for  the  sake  of  convenience  are 
anxious  to  maintain  a  plan  for  awarding  credit  that  wUl  permit  of 
imiform  credit  for  each  kind  of  class  work,  whether  recitation  or 
practicum,  rather  than  one  that  will  permit  of  uniformity  for  each 
subject.  In  either  case  there  are  boimd  to  be  differences  in  credit 
value,  for  more  depends  upon  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  indi- 
vidual instructor  than  upon  any  arbitrary  standard  based  upon  class 
attendance. 

Table  8  shows  that  20  of  the  institutions  uniformly  require  two 
hours  of  laboratory  work  for  each  credit  hour.  Two  institutions 
uniformly  require  two  and  one-half  hours  as  the  laboratory  equiva- 
lent; 10  imiformly  require  three  hours;  and  16  require  varying 
amoimts  ranging  from  two  to  three  hours.  In  three  institutions 
there  is  no  differentiation  of  credit  between  recitation  hours  and 
laboratory  hours.  The  institutions  requiring  less  than  three  hours 
may  or  may  not  require  some  outside  time  in  preparation  f  ^r  labora- 
tory work.  In  many  of  the  institutions  requiring  varying  laboratory 
equivalents  two  hours  is  the  normal  requirement  and  excess  time 
required  only  in  certain  courses  like  shopwork  and  military  drill.  As 
a  basis  of  comparison,  therefore,  the  two-hour  laboratory  equiva- 
lent has  been  adopted  in  this  discussion.  At  best  it  is  a  mere  arbi- 
trary standard  and  does  not  warrant  absolute  dependence,  but 
undoubtedly  it  is  more  dependable  than  the  use  of  college  credits 
without  adjustment.,    (See  appendix.) 

The  value  of  the  imit  of  credit  for  collegiate  work  may  be  much 
affected  by  the  number  of  hours  per  weeli  chat  students  are  permitted 
to  carry.    From  Table  8  it  may  be  seen  that  many  colleges  limit  the 
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amount  of  work  for  which  students  may  register.  In  many  of  the 
colleges  that  do  not  indicate  a  fixed  amotmt  the  limits  are  auto- 
matically fixed  by  the  term  schedules,  which  vary  from  term  to  t^-nu 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  items  listed  in  the  table  represent 
the  maximum  and  minimum  amounts  of  work  that  students  may 
carry  without  special  permission.  These  limits  generally  may  be 
exceeded  under  unusual  conditions. 

Of  the  colleges  that  maintain  fixed  limits  the  miniTnum  number  of 
hours  per  week  for  which  students  may  roister  varies  from  10,  as 
with  the  University  of  Nevada,  to  20,  as  with  the  Mississippi  CoII^e. 
The  median  niunber  is  15  hours,  and  in  six  colleges  this  is  the  mini- 
mum limit.     In  eight  of  the  colleges  the  minimum  limit  is  12  hours. 
The  maximum  limit  ranges  from  15  hours,  as  in  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Utah,  to  24  hours,-  as  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Texas. 
In  nine  colleges  18  hours  per  week  is  the  maximum  limit;  in  five  20 
hours  is  the  maximum;  and  in  four  21  hours  is  the  maximum. 

In  general  the  heavier  the  schedule  that  students  are  required  or 
allowed  to  carry  the  lower  the  value  of  the  unit  of  credit.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  make  correction  for  this  variation,  but  the  dif- 
ference noted  here  should  be  kept  in  mind  wheji  comparing  the 
requirements  of  the  several  colleges. 

In  comparing  requirements  for  graduation  in  a  curriculum  like 
that  of  agriculture,  which  affords  opportunity  for  specialization  in 
many  phases  of  the  subject,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  restrict  attention 
to  one  special  line  or  major  option.    For  the  present  discussion  the 
agronomy  or  field  crops  option  has  been  selected.    In  the  few  cases 
where  no  such  option  is  offered,  as  in  the  colleges  bf  Hawaii,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Virginia, 
some  other  option  has  been  selected.    These  colleges,  in  comparison 
with  others,  therefore,  are  likely  to  show  a  lower  proportion  of 
required  work  in  agronomy  and  a  higher  proportion  in  some  other 
special  subjects.    In  some  institutuons  a  liberal  elective  system  takes 
the  place  of  the  major  option  plan,  and  in  each  of  these  an  approved 
combination  of  courses  suitable  for  students  specializing  in  agronomy 
has  been  used. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   WORK   REQUIRED   FOR   GRADUATION. 

Table  9,  appearing  in  six  parts,  shows  in  detail  the  requirements 
for  graduation  in  the  four-year  curriculum  in  agriculture  for  the 
several  agricultural  colleges.  The  requirements  are  recorded  in  cor- 
rected semester  hours  and  are  grouped  according  to  subject  and 
listed  according  to  the  year  in  which  the  work  is  required.  Part  I  of 
^e  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  work  in  nontechnical  sub- 
jects; Parts  n,  III,  and  IV  pertain  to  technical  subjects;  Part  V  is 
devoted  to  military  and  physical  training  and  to  certain  science  sub- 
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jects;  and  Part  VI  completes  the  tabulations  pertaining  to  science, 
includes  the  work  required  as  elective,  and  summarizes  the  require- 
ments in  all  subjects.  The  subject  classification  employed  here  is 
Bimilar  to  that  employed  in  agricultural  coUege  circles.  In  a  few 
instances  certain  unusual  subjects  have  been  classed  with  other  dis- 
tinct subjects,  but  in  all  such  cases  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
indicate  the  fact  by  means  of  footnotes. 

A  few  of  the  colleges  maintain  a  liberal  elective  system,  and  in  these 
the  work  required  in  the  various  subjects  may  vary  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  selection.    Since  most  of  these  institutions 
require  selections  from  certain  groups  or  classes  of  subjects,  the  scope 
of  the  probable  variation  is  limited.    It  should  be  remembered  also 
that  the  present  comparison  is  based  upon  a  single  subject  of  special- 
ization, agronomy;  and  even  in  the  colleges  with  the  most  liberal  elec- 
tive systems,  the  schedules  of  students  specializing  in  a  common  sub- 
ject, like  the  one  chosen  for  this  study,  are  remarkably  uniform. 
The  schedules  from  which  these  tabulations  and  comparisons  are 
made  have  been  prepared  to  satisfy  all  special  requirements  and  have 
been  approved  by  the  several  institutions  as  representing  the  prevail- 
ing practice.    Figures  indicating  credit  for  courses  that  have  been 
included  to  meet  special  requirements,  and  those  for  which  substi- 
tutions may  be  made,  are  shown  in  italics.    Some  institutions,  how- 
ever, may  make  a  practice  of  granting  special  permission  for  limited 
substitution,  but  such  modifications  of  the  prescribed  schedules 
should  have  little  effect  upon  the  general   distribution  of  the  re- 
quirements as  shown  here.     (See  appendix,  p.  97.) 

To  facihtato  comparison  of  the  requirements  for  graduation,  the 
data  contained  in  Table  9  have  been  summarized  in  Tables  10  and  11. 
Yearly  distrihition, — ^The  distribution  of  the  requirements  for  grad- 
uation from  the  standpoint  of  the  collie  year  in  which  the  work  is 
required  is  sunmiarized  in  Table  11.  The  table  shows  the  number  of 
colleges  requiring  work  in  each  subject  group  in  each  of  the  four  years 
and  for  aU  four  years  combined.  It  also  shows,  in  semester  hours, 
the  range  of  the  requirements  and  the  median  requirement  for  each 
group  of  subjects  required  each  year  and  for  all  years  combined. 
The'^institutions  requiring  no  work  in  any  particular  subject  in  any 
given  year  were  not  considered  in  making  up  the  median  require- 
ments in  each  case.  The  median  number,  therefore,  represents  the 
median  practice  of  only  the  institutions  requiring  work  in  the  subject 
in  question. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  lower  part  of  the  last  column  of  Table  11, 
the  total  requirement  for  graduation  ranges  from  124  to  228  hours, 
and  the  median  requirement  is  157  hours.  The  requirement  for  the 
freshman  year  ranges  from  34  to  57  hours,  and  the  median  require- 
ment is  41i  hours.     For  the  sophomore  year  the  range  is  very  similar. 
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For  the  junior  and  senior  yodrs  the  maximum  requirement  is  the 
same,  as  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  the  miniitinin 
requirement  is  27  and  28§  hours,  respectively.  The  median  re- 
quirement for  each  of  these  years  is  38  and  37  hours,  respectively. 
For  the  whole  four  years  the  distribution  of  the  work  from  the  sub- 
ject'standpoint  is  shown  across  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  the  pro- 
portionate distribution  is  shown  graphically  by  figure  2. 
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Fio.  2— Distribution  and  range  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  In  agriculture. 

Subject  distribution. — Since  the  amount  of  work  required  for  grad- 
uation depends  more  upon  the  institution's  standard  of  proficiency 
than  upon  the  number  of  hours  required  in  attendance  at  class,  the 
figures  representing  total  requirements  have  limited  significRnce. 
For  example,  students  who  have  completed  the  228  semester  hours 
required  by  the  Virginia  Polytechnio  Institute  may  not  be  any  better 
equipped  than  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, with  its  minimum  requirement  of  124  semester  hours.  The 
value  of  an  analysis  of  this  kind,  therefore,  is  not  foxmd  in  a  com- 
parison of  total  requirements  so  much  as  in  a  comparison  of  the 
proportional  requirements  in  the  Various  subjects  included  in  the 
curriculum. 
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A  summary  distribution  of  the  requirements  among  the  various 
subject  groups  is  shown  on  a  percentage  basis  in  TablQ  10.  The  per- 
centage in  each  case  is  based  upon  the  total  requirement  of  the  insti- 
tution concerned,  as  shown  in  the  second  oolmnn.  The  subjects  are 
grouped  primarily  under  five  heads,  and  the  proportion  of  work  re- 
quii'ed  in  each  of  these  main  subject  groups  is  shown  in  the  colunms 
of  italicised  figures.  ^The  primary  groups  are  divided  into  two  or  more 
subdivisions,  and  the  sum  of  the  items  shown  under  the  several  sub- 
divisions should  equal  the  number  given  as  the  proportion  for  the 
main  subject  groups.  Likewise,  the  sum  of  the  percentages  shown 
in  italics  should  equal  100.  The  proportionate  requirements  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  requirement  is  represented  graphically  in 
figure  4.  The  vertical  line  in  each  figure  sOTves  to  indicate  the 
position  of  each  college  in  relation  to  the  average  requirement. 

The  mean  numbers,  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  10,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  average  proportions.  Colleotively,  therefore,  they 
represent  the  average  distribution  of  the  work  required  for  graduation 
in  agriculture.  These  averages  in  each  case  have  been  derived  by 
considering  all  colleges,  even  though  many  of  them  may  not  require 
any  work  in  certain  subjects.  The  results  are  somewhat  different 
when  only  such  colleges  as  require  work  in  the  subject  concerned  are 
included  in  the  calculation.  The  subjects  most  seriously  affected  in 
this  respect  are  foreign  language,  mathematics,  and  social  science. 
The  average  requirements  in  each  case,  including  only  the  institu- 
tions requiring  the  subject,  are  6.7,  3.7,  and  5.2  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. Figure  3  is  intended  to  represent  the  avei'age  distribution  of 
the  reqmrements  for  graduation. 

Reguirements  in  dU  subjects. — ^The  total  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion for  the  several  institutions  is  shown  in  Table  10.  In  the  first 
colunnn  of  figures  is  shown  the  requirement  of  each  college,  according 
to  the  institution's  method  of  awarding  credit.  The  figm*es  range 
from  79,  as  required  by  Georgia  State  College,  to  468,  as  required  by 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  varying  number  of  terms  in 
each  college  year,  and  the  varying  practice  with  regard  to  the  labora- 
tory work  equivalents,  are  the  chief  causes  for  the  conspicuous  varia- 
tion in  o-edit  requirements.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
quirements for  graduation,  as  expressed  in  terms  of  college  credit, 
are  not  comparable. 

In  the  second  column  of  the  table  is  shown,  in  semester  hours,  the 
total  requirement  for  graduation,  after  correction  has  been  made  for 
varying  methods  for  awarding  credit.  For  convenience,  the  assump- 
tion that  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  equivalent  to  one  hour  of 
lecture  or  racitation  work  has  been  foUowed.  The  totals  vary  from 
124  semester  hours,  as  required  by  the  University  of  Missouri,  to  228 
semester  hours,  as  required  by  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.     The 
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mean  total  requirement,  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  is  ap- 
proximately 165  semester  hours.  The  median  total  requirement,  as 
shown  in  Table  11,  is  157  semester  hours.  Compared  with  the  mean 
total  requirement,  this  represents  more  nearly  the  oonsensus  of 
opinion  among  the  colleges  concerning  what  constitutes  a  siiitable 
total.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  value  of  the  credit 
imits  employed  here  is  lower  than  that  of  many  institutions,  and  for 
this  reason  neither  of  these  figures  should  be  regarded  as  an  appro- 
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Fia.  ft— Percentage  distribution  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  agrloaltuie  based  upon  the 
average  requirement  in  each  of  the  groups  of  subjects. 

priate  total  requirement.  The  median  figure,  nevertheless,  serves  as 
a  basis  of  comparison  for  any  college  of  agricultiu^  whose  standard 
of  accrediting  is  similar  to  that  employed  here. 

The  requirements  in  the  various  groups  of  subjects  are  discussed 
separately  on  the  following  pages. 

BEQUIBEMBNTS   IK  NONTECHNICAL  SUBJECTS. 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  requirements  in  such  subjects  as 
English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  history,  civil  government, 
economics,  rural  economics,  marketing,  sociology,  rural  sociology, 
library  practice,  journalism,  psychology,  and  education. 
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AH  of  the  colleges  require  some  work  in  nontechnical  subjects. 
Xhe  ajnouBt  ranges  from  10  to  61}  hours,  with  a  median  requirement 
of  23  hours.  This  wide  variatioji  is  not  due  to  differences  in  en- 
traOQce  requirements;  as  might  be  expected,  for  the  institutions  re- 
quiring the  most  work  in  nontechnical  subjects  are  not  those  ad- 
mitting students  with  less  than  15  entrance  units.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  institutions  with'  low  entrance  requirements  require 
relatively  high  proportions  of  work  in  nontechnical  subjects.  In 
the  freshman  year  the  median  requirement  is  12  hours,  and  in  each 
of  the  other  years  it  is  six  hours.  As  shown  in  Table  10,  the  propor- 
tion of  work  required  by  the  several  colleges  in  all  subjects  classed 
as  nontechnical  ranges  from  6.1  per  cent,  as  required  by  University 
of  Idaho,  to  34.2  per  cent,  as  required  by  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College.  The  average  proportion  is  16.6  per  cent.  (See  fig.  3.) 
The  colleges  more  nearly  approaching  the  average  are  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  The  relative 
proportions  of  work  in  nontechnical  subjects  for  the  several  colleges 
is  represented  graphically  in  figure  4. 

English. — Under  English  are  included  courses  in  grammar,  com- 
position, rhetoric,  hterature,  Hbrary  practice,  argumentation,  public 
speaking,  and  journalism.  As  shown  in  Table  9,  Part  I,  aU  of  the 
colleges  require  one  or  more  courses  in  this  group  of  subjects.  All 
but  one,  Iowa  State  College,  require  work  of  this  nature  in  the  fresh- 
man year;  29  require  it  in  the  sophomore  year;  16  in  the  junior 
year;  and  6  in  the  senior  year.  The  total  amount  of  work  required 
in  this  subject  ranges  from  4  to  24  hours,  and  the  median  require- 
ment is  10  hours.  The  proportions  of  required  work  in  English 
range  from  2.6  per  cent,  as  required  by  the  Ohio  State  University, 
to  13.3  per  cent,  as  required  by  Qemson  Agricultural  College;  and 
the  average  proportion,  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  10,  is  6.8 
per  cent.  The  colleges  more  nearly  approaching  the  average  are 
those  of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  and  Washington. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  colleges  require  independent  courses  in 
English  hterature.  A  few  require  general  courses  in  English,  which 
include  literature.  Seventeen  colleges  require  either  argumentation 
or  public  speaking.  These  subjects,  generally,  are  required  in  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  years,  although  five  colleges  require  them  in 
either  the  junior  or  the  senior  year.  At  least  five  colleges,  those  of 
Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Rhode  Island,  require  some 
work  in  either  news  writing  or  journalism. 

Foreign  language. — ^Twenty  of  the  colleges  include  work  in  foreign 
language  as  a  requirement  for  graduation.  In  the  Agricultm-al  Col- 
lege of  Utah,  English  may  be  taken  in  place  of  foreign  language,  and 
in  North  Carolina  College  and  Rhode  Island  State  College  military 
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science  may  be  substituted.  In  five  colleges  the  work  is  required  in 
a  single  year,  while  in  the  remaining  15  colleges  it  may  be  taken  in 
two  or  more  years.  Fourteen  of  the  colleges  require  at  least  a  port 
of  the  foreign  language  work  during  the  freshman  year,  12  during  the 
sophomore  year,  5  during  the  junior  year,  and  4  during  the  senior 
year.  The  £otal  amount  of  work  required  in  foreign  language  ranges 
from  4  to  20  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  among  the  colleges 
prescribing  the  subject  is  12  hours.  The  proportion  of  the  work 
required  in  foreign  language  ranges  from  2.2  per  cent,  as  required  by 
North  Carolina  College,  to  13  per  cent,  as  required  by  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington,  and  the  average  proportion  is  6.6  per  cent.  The 
colleges  more  nearly  approaching  the  average  are  those  of  Arizona, 
Indiana,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin.  By 
including  in  the  calculation  the  colleges  that  require  no  foreign  lan- 
guage, the  average  proportion  is  2.7  per  cent,  but  in  this  case  the 
average  based  upon  only  those  institutions  requiring  the  subject  is  a 
better  guide  as  to  the  mpst  appropriate  proportion.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note,  however,  that  a  majority  of  the  colleges  do  not  require 
foreign  language,  and,  as  previously  noted,  23  of  them  do  not  require 
it  for  either  entrance  or  graduation. 

Mathematics. — ^Thirty-two  of  the  colleges  require  work  in  mathe- 
matics for  graduation.  This  is  preeminently  a  freshman  subject, 
only  six  of  the  colleges  requiring  it  in  any  other  year,  and  these 
require  it  in  the  sophomore  year.  The  amount  of  work  required  in 
this  subject  ranges  from  1^  to  13^  hours  and  the  median  requirement 
is  5  hours.  Considering  only  the  colleges  requiring  the  subject,  the 
proportion  of  work  required  in  mathematics  ranges  from  1.5  per  cent, 
as  required  by  Maryland  State  College,  to  7.4  per  cent,  as  required 
by  Clemson  College;  and  the  average  proportion  is  3.7  per  cent.  '  By 
including  the  institutions  requiring  no  mathematics,  the  average  pro- 
portion is  reduced  to  2.4  per  cent,  and  the  colleges  more  nearly 
approaching  the  average  are  those  of  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Michigan, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Social  science. — ^Under  this  head  are  included  all  courses  in  such 
subjects  as  history,  civil  government,  economics,  rural  economics, 
sociology,  and  education  (including  psychology).  Forty-five  of  the 
colleges  list,  as  a  part  of  their  requirements  for  graduation,  at  least 
one  course  in  this  group  of  subjects.  Only  12  colleges  require  this 
kind  of  work  in  the  freshman  year,  and  only  5  in  the  sophomore 
year.  During  these  years  the  work  comprises  mostly  history  and  in 
a  few  cases  civil  government.  Industrial  history  is  a  common  sub- 
ject. Some  form  of  social  science  is  required  in  the  jxmior  year  by 
28  colleges  and  in  the  senior  year  by  32  colleges.  The  median  require- 
ment for  these  two  years  is  five  and  six  homs,  respectively.  The 
work  consists  largely  of  general  economics,  rural  economics,  industrial 
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history,  and  marketing.    In  a  few  institutions  work  is  required  in 
psychology  and  education. 

The  total  amount  of  work  required  in  social  science  subjects  ranges 
from  3  to  22§  hours,  with  a  median  requirement  of  8  hours.  Consid- 
ering only  the  colleges  requiring  some  work  in  this  group  of  subjects, 
the  proportion  ranges  from  1.7  per  cent,  as  required  by  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  to  10.7  per  cent,  as  required  by  Maryland  State 
College,  and  the  average  proportion  is  5.2  per  cent.  By  including  all 
of  the  colleges  the  average  proportion  is  slightly  lower,  4.7  per  cent. 
The  colleges  more  nearly  approaching  this  average  are  those  of  Dela- 
ware, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  and 
Tennessee. 

BEQUIBEMENTS   IN   TECHNICAL   SUBJECTS. 

Under  the  head  of  technical  subjects  are  included  strictly  agricul-\ 
tural  subjects,  agricultural  engineering,  farm  mechanics,  forestry, 
landscape  gardening,  and  veterinary  science.  Farm  management, 
including  farm  accounts,  on  account  of  its  being  given  generally  in 
one  of  the  technical  departments  and  because  of  its  intimate  relation- 
ship with  technical  agriculture,  is  classed  as  agriculture  rather  than 
as  economics.  Regular  courses  in  rural  economics  are  not  classed 
under  this  head.  Courses  in  genetics,  including  those  in  animal 
breeding  and  plant  breeding,  which  are  given,  of  ten  in  conjunction 
with  technical  courses,  are  classed  as  technical. 

Table  11  shows  that  the  total  requirements  in  technical  subjects 
range  from  21  to  90  hour^,  with  a  median  of  60i  hours.  (See  fig.  2.) 
With  three  exceptions  in  the  freshman  year,  all  colleges  require  work 
in  technical  subjects  in  all  years.  In  the  colleges  of  California,  New 
York,  and  Utah,  a  hberal  dective  system  prevails  and  the  taking  of 
technical  courses  may  be  deferred  until  the  sophomore  year.  In 
practice  some  of  the  elective  technical  courses  are  likely  to  be  parried 
during  the  freshman  year. 

There  is  much  variation  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  technical 
work  required  each  year.  In  the  freshman  year  the  amount  ranges 
from  2  to  24  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  10  hours.  In  the 
sophomore  year  the  requirements  range  from  3  to  29  hours,  with  a 
median  of  12  hours.  In  the  jimior  year  the  requirements  range  from 
2  to  30  hours,  with  a  median  of  15  hours.  In  the  senior  year  the 
requirements  range  frqjn  2^  to  34  hours,  with  a  median  of  18  hours. 
It  may  be  seen  that  there  is  a  uniform  increase  in  the  median  require- 
ment from  the  freshman  year  to  the  senior  year. 

Of  the  total  requirements  for  graduation,  as  shown  in  Table  10, 

the  proportion  in  technical  subjects  ranges  from  14.5  per  cent  to  53 

per  cent.    The  colleges  requiring  the  lower  proportions,  according 

'  to  the  present  method  of  analysis,  are  those  of  Connecticut,  Hawaii, 

Massachusetts,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin,  all  of 
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which  require  less  than  30  per  cent.  These  colleges  all  show  a  hi^ 
proportion  of  elective  work,  a  large  part  of  which,  it  may  be  assumed, 
is  likely  to  be  taken  in  technical  subjects.  The  colleges  requiring 
the  higher  proportions  are  those  of  Kansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Porto  Rico,  Texas,  and  Vermont,  all  of  which  require  45 
per  cent  or  over.  With  one  exception,  Louisiana,  these  colleges  show  a 
relatively  low  proportion  of  elective  work,  and  this,  to  some  extent, 
accoxmts  for  the  relatively  high  showing  in  technical  work.  The 
average  proportional  requirement  in  technical  subjects  is  36.5  per 
cent,  as  represented  graphically  in  figure  3.  The  colleges  more  nearly 
approaching  the  average  requirement  are  those  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  relative  proportion  of  work 
in  technical  subjects  for  the  several  colleges  is  shown  graphically  in 
figure  4. 

In  Tables  10  and  11  the  requirements  in  technical  subjects  are 
divided  into  two  groups — agriculture  and  agricultural  engineering. 
The  requirements  in  the  latter  grpup  are  discussed  in  regular  order, 
(See  p.  48.)  The  requirements  in  strictly  agricultural  subjects  range 
from  21  to  78  hours,  with  a  median  of  51  hours.  Of  the  total  reqxiire- 
ments  for  graduation,  the  proportions  required  in  this  kind  of  work 
range  from  14.5  per  cent  to  46  per  cent.  The  average  proportion 
is  31.3  per  cent,  and  the  colleges  more  nearly  approaching  the  average 
are  those  of  CaJifomia,  Idaho,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  York,  and 
West  Virginia. 

Agronomy  and  soils. — ^As  shown  in  Table  9,  Part  11,  the  required 
courses  in  this  group  are  classed  under  five  heads:  (1)  Field  and 
forage  crops,  including  judging  and  testing  grain;  (2)  soils,  including 
soil  physics,  classification  of  soils,  soil  surveying,  etc.;  (3)  soil  fertil- 
ity and  management,  including  fertilizers;  (4)  farm  management, 
including  farm  accounts;  (5)  general  or  imclassified  agronomy, 
including  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  Since  this  is  the  major 
subject  selected  as  a  basis  for  comparing  requirements  for  graduation 
many  courses  that  are  included  have  been  selected  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  specialization.  In  at  least  13  of  the  colleges  one  or  more 
courses  included  here  may  be  replaced  by  other  courses,  within 
certain  restricted  limits.  In  general,  students  specializing  in  agron- 
omy will  complete  all  of  the  courses  offered  by  that  department, 
and  therefore  the  possibilities  for  election  are  limited  largely  to  the 
selection  of  the  time  for  taking  the  work. 

In  the  following  discussions,  therefore,  the  comments  concerning 
the  year  in  which  the  work  is  required  are  applicable  in  general, 
but  are  subject  to  exceptions. 

In  the  colleges,  of  Hawaii,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Porto  Rico, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Vii^inia  no  opportunity  for  special!- 
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zation  in  agronomy  or  field  crops  is  offered.  In  £hese  cases  students 
are  required  to  select  an  option  either  of  a  more  general  nature,  such 
as  general  agriculture;  or  one  of  a  special  nature  conforming  to  the 
demands  of  the  region  in  which  the  institution  is  located.  When 
comparing  the  requirements  in  agronomy,  therefore,  the  institutions 
mentioned  above  are  likely  to  show  a  lower  proportion  of  time  devoted 
to  this  subject  and  a  higher  proportion  devoted  to  other  technical 
subjects. 

The  amount  of  work  required  in  this  group  of  subjects  ranges  from 
9  to  42  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  25§  hours.  By 
eliminating  the  colleges  thai  offer  no  opportunity  to  specialize  in 
this  field,  as  noted  above,  the  minimum  requirement  is  17  hours, 
and  the  median  requirement  is  27  hours.  One-half  of  the  colleges 
require  during  the  freshman  year  one  or  more  courses  in  this  group 
of  subjects;  39  require  some  of  the  work  during  the  sophomore 
year;  46  during  the  junior  year,  and  48  during  the  senior  year. 

Forty-six  of  the  colleges  require  courses  in  general  soil  work,  and 
the  amount  required  ranges  as  high  as  13  hours.  Only  one  collie 
requires  the  work  in  the  freshman  year;  24  require  it  in  the  sopho- 
more year;  26  in  the  jimior  year;  and  12  in  the  senior  year. 

Thirty-seven  colleges  require  courses  classed  as  soil  fertility  and 
management.  Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  as 
high  as  16  hours,  but  the  median  requirement  is  only  4^  hours.  None 
of  the  coU^es  require  the  work  during  the  freshman  year;  10  require 
it  during  the  sophomore  year;  21  during  the  junior  year;  and  19  dur- 
ing the  senior  year. 

)  Courses  in  farm  inanagement  amdfarm  accounts  are  required  by  43 
colleges.  Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  as  high 
as  11  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  5^  hours.  This  is  pre- 
dominantly an  upper-class  subject,  11  requiring  the  work  in  the 
junior  year  and  36  in  the  senior  year.  The  requirements  Usted  by 
seven  colleges  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  generally 
either  sxurvey  courses  in  farm  management  or  courses  in  farm 
accounts. 

Twenty-three  colleges  require  work  classed  here  as  general  agron^ 
amy,  which  include  the  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  In  a 
few  cases,  only,  the  work  comprises  a  combination  crops  and  soils 
course.  The  amoimt  of  work  required  under  this  head  ranges  as 
high  as  10^  hours,  and  among  those  requiring  such  work  the  median 
requirement  is  4  hours. 

HorticulMre, — ^The  requirements  tmder  this  head  are  grouped  into 
five  divisions  as  follows:  (1)  Plant  propagation,  including  nursery 
practice;  (2)  pomology,  or  fruit  growing;  (3)  olericulture,  or  vege- 
table growing;  (4)  landscape  or  ornamental  gardening,  including  in  a 
few  instances  floriculture;  (5)  general  horticulture. 
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Nineteen  colleges  require  work  in  plarU  propagation.  Among  these 
the  amouiit  ranges  as  high  as  4^  hours,  and  the  median  requirement 
is  3  hours.  This  is  generally  given  as  a  freshman  subject,  nine  col- 
leges requiring  it  in  that  year.  Seven  coU^es,  however,  require  it 
in  the  sophomore  year,  and  three  in  the  junior  year. 

Pomology  is  required  by  25  of  the  coUeges.  Among  these  the 
amount  ranges  as  high  as  7^  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  3 
hours.  The  work  is  more  generally  required  in  either  the  sophomore 
or  junior  years.  * 

Twenty  coUeges  require  olericulture,  and  among  these  the  amount 
required  ranges  as  high  as  6^  hours,  but  the  median  requirement  is 
3  hours. 

Landscape  or  omamenkil  gardening  is  required  by  seven  colleges^ 
and  among  these  the  median  requirement  is  but  2  hours. 

Eighteen  colleges  require  courses  classed  as  general  hortieulture. 
The  amount  required  ranges  as  high  as  20  hours,  but  this  is  the 
requirement  in  one  of  the  colleges  that  do  not  offer  an  opportunity 
fpr  specialization  in  agronomy,  and  this  amount  represents  the 
requirement  for  the  curriculum  in  general  agriculture.  By  eliminat- 
ing this  institution  the  maximum  requirement  is  6  hours  and  the 
median  requirement  is  3  hours.  These  courses  are  more  generally 
required  in  the  sophomore  year. 

AgricuUural  engineering. — ^Under  this  head  are  included  all  courses 
in  drawing,  shop  work  or  farm  mechanics,  surveying,  irrigation, 
drainage,  farm  structures,  farm  machinery,  and  other  mechanicfd 
equipment.  As  shown  in  Table  11,  45  of  the  colleges  require  one  or 
more  courses  from  this  group  of  subjects.  Among  these  colleges  the 
amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  3  to  21  hours,  and  the  median 
requirement  is  9  hours.  Thirty-two  of  the  colleges  require  some  of 
such  work  in  the  freshman  year,  18  require  some  in  the  sophomore 
year,  22  require  some  in  the  jtmior  year,  and  19  require  some  in  the 
senior  year. 

Table  10  shows  that  of  the  total  requirement  for  graduation  the 
proportion  of  work  required  in  agricultural  engineering  ranges  as 
high  as  13.1  per  cent,  as  required  by  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
and  that  the  average  requirement  is  5.1  per  cent.  The  coUeges  more 
nearly  approaching  the  average  are  those  of  Florida,  Geoigia,  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina. 

In  Table  9,  Part  III,  the  courses  in  agricultxiral  engineering  are 
classified  as  follows:  (1)  Farm  mechanics  (shopwork);  (2)  farm 
machinery,  includiog  farm  motors  and  engiuee;  (3)  rural  architec- 
ture; (4)  irrigation  and  drainage;  (5)  surveying  and  platting;  (6) 
drawing;   (7)  general  (or  unclassified)  agricultural  engineering. 

Twenty-three  colleges  require  courses  in  farm  mechanics  or  8%op- 
worJc.    Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  1}  to 
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6  hotLTS,  and  the  median  requirement  is  3^  hours.    Only  seven  of 
the  institutions  require  the  work  in  other  than  the  freshman  year. 

Farm  rnachinery  courses  are  required  by  29  colleges,  and  among 
these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  as  high  as  7  hours,  but  the 
median  requirement  is  3  hours.  Five  require  the  work  in  the  fresh- 
man year,  8  in  the  sophbmore  year,  12  in  the  junior  year,  and  8  m 
the  senior  year. 

Only  seven  colleges  require  a  separate  course  in  rumZ  arehUectvre. 
Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  1  to  4^  hours. 
Courses  in  irrigation  and  drainage  are  required  by  15  colleges. 
Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  H  to  5) 
hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  3  hours.  Except  for  two 
colleges  that  require  the  work  in  the  sophomore  year,  the  work  is 
required  only  of  upper  classmen. 

Twenty-one  colleges  require  a  separate  course  in  surveying.  Among 
these  the  requirements  range  from  1  to  5  hours,  and  the  median 
requirement  is  3  hours.  This  is  predominantly  a  sophomore  subject, 
although  five  require  it  in  the  freshman  year,  four  in  the  junior  year, 
and  one  in  the  senior  year. 

For  the  reason  that  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing  are  fre- 
quently required  in  a  single  course,  the  subjects  are  combined  in  the 
table.  Although  separate  courses  in  freehand  drawing  are  sometimes 
required,  the  number  of  such  cases  does  not  jiistify  the  making  of  a 
distinct  division.  Seventeen  colleges  require  work  classed  as  drawing 
and  among  these  the  requirements  range  from  1  to  6  hours,  with  a 
median  of  3  hours.  E^xcept  for  three  cases,  this  subject  is  required 
in  the  freshman  year. 

Ten  colleges  require  courses  in  either  general  agricultural  engineering 
or  in  two  or  more  subjects  in  the  classification  adopted  here.  The 
reqidrements  range  as  high  as  7  hours,  and  the  median  requirement 
is  a  little  over  3^  hours.  Seven  of  the  ten  colleges  require  this  work 
in  either  the  junior  or  senior  year.       • 

Genetics, — ^Under  this  head  are  included  all  distinct  courses  in 
animal  or  plant  breeding  and  in  general  genetics.  Forty-two  of  the 
colleges  require  some  work  in  this  group  of  subjects.  Among  these 
the  requirements  range  from  2  to  9  hours,  and  the  median  require- 
ment is  4  hours.  Eight  colleges  require  distinct  courses  in  aniiruil 
ireeding,  ranging  in  amount  of  work  from  1  §  to  6  hours.  For  students 
specializing  in  animal  husbandry,  the  proportion  of  colleges  requiring 
such  work  is,  of  coiuse,  much  higher.  Many  other  colleges  require 
some  work  in  animal  breeding,  but  it  appears  under  bther  classifica- 
tions, especially  under  the  head  of  types  and  breeds  of  hve  stock. 
Distinct  courses  in  this  subject  are  generally  required  in  either  the 
junior  or  senior  year. 
76478^—18 i 
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Thirty-one  coUeges  require  distmct  courses  in  plant  breeding. 
Among  these  the  amount  ranges  from  1|  to  8  hours,  and  the  median 
requirement  is  3  hours.  This  work  is  uniformly  regarded  as  an  upper- 
class  subject. 

Seventeen  colleges  require  at  least  one  course  in  general  genetics. 
Among  these  the  requirements  range  as  high  as  6  hours,  and  the 
median  requirement  is  3  hours.  This  also  is  regarded  generally  as 
an  uppe]>class  subject. 

Animal  Jivsbandry. — ^In  Table  9,  Part  IV,  the  courses  in  this  sub- 
ject are  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Breeds  and  types  of  live  stock,  (2) 
feeding  and  management  of  live  stock,  (3)  dairy  husbandry  and  daiiy 
industries,  (4)  poultry  husbandry,  (5)  veterinary  science  and  prac- 
tice, (6)  general  (or  unclassified)  animal  husbandry.  All  colleges  but 
one  require  at  least  one  course  under  this  clas^cation.  The  one 
exception,  University  of  California,  specifies  that  a  definite  proportion 
of  the  elective  work  must  be  in  agricultural  subjects,  and  imdoubtedly 
all  students  specializing  in  agronomy  are  advised  to  carry  at  least 
one  coiuse  in  animal  husbandry. 

The  total  amount  of  work  required  in  these  subjects  ranges  from 
3  to  34  hoiurs,  and  the  median  requirement  is  14  hours.  The  work 
generally  is  required  during  the  first  two  years,  but  many  courses, 
like  feeding  and  management,  are  required  by  upper-class  men. 

Forty-six  of  the  colleges  require  work  in  courses  classed  under  * 
hreede  and  types  of  live  stock.  Among  these  the  amount  ranges  from 
2)  to  9  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  4§  hours.  At  least  one 
course  in  the  subject  is  required  in  the  freshman  year  by  32  colleges, 
in  the  sophomore  year  by  18  colleges,  in  the  junior  year  by  1 1  colleges, 
and  in  the  senior  year  by  3  colleges. 

In  feeding  and  management  of  live  stock,  31  colleges  require  at  least 
one  course.  Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from 
2  to  9  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  3  hours.  The  course  is 
required  more  generally  by  juniors,  19  coUeges  so  requiring  it,  but 
2  colleges  require  it  in  the  freshman  year,  8  in  the  sophomore  year, 
and  9  in  the  senior  year. 

Dairy  husbandry  is  required  by  36  colleges,  and  among  these  the 
amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  2  to  8  hours,  with  a  median 
requirement  of  a  little  over  3  hours.  In  12  colleges  the  work  is 
required  in  the  freshman  year;  in  16  it  is  required  in  the  sophomore 
year;  in  10  the  junior  year;  and  in  6  the  senior  year. 

Poultry  husbandry  is  required  by  19  colleges.  Among  these  the 
amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  1  to  6  hours,  and  the  median 
requirement  is  2\  hours.  This  subject  is  required  more  generally  in 
the  sophomore  and  junior  years. 

Courses  relating  to  veterinary  practice  are  required  by  19  colleges. 
The  requirements  range  from  2  to  9  hours,  with  a  median  of  5  hours. 
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This  work  also  is  required  more  generally  during  the  sophomore  and 
junior  years,  although  6  colleges  require  it  in  the  senior  year. 

In  6  colleges  general  or  unclassified  courses  in  animal  husbandry 
are  required.     The  requirements  range  from  2  to  6  hours. 

Forestry. — In  seven  colleges  two-hour  or  three-hour  courses  in 
forestry  are  required.  Two  colleges  require  it  in  the  freshman  year, 
two  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  three  in  the  senior  year. 

OenerdL  agriculture. — In  a  few  colleges  general  courses  in  agricultTU*e 
are  required.  In  others  students  are  required  to  attend  agricultural 
seminars  or  to  engage  in  practical  farm  operations,  for  which  credit 
is  given.  In  still  others  certain  courses,  like  ''agricultTU*al  investi- 
gations" and  *' methods  of  research  in  agriculture,"  are  required. 
In  two  other  colleges  a  definite  amount  of  work  must  be  sdected 
from  among  a  group  of  agricultural  courses.  In  such  cases  and  in 
those  mentioned  above  the  requirements  have  been  grouped  together 
under  general  i^culture.  In  16  colleges  such  work  is  required,  and 
the  amount  ranges  from  1  to  17  hours. 

BEQUIBEMENTS   IN   SCIENCE   SUBJECTS. 

Under  the  head  of  science  are  included  all  reqidrements  in  the 
strictly  science  courses,  as  well  as  those  intimately  related  to  agri- 
culture, such  as  agricultural  chemistry,  agricultural  botany,  soil 
bacteriology,  economic  entomology,  and  plant  diseases. 

The  amoimt  of  work  required  in  all  science  subjects,  as  shown  in 
Table  11,  ranges  from  34  to  73i  hours,  with  a  median  requirement 
of  48J  hours.  (See  fig.  2.)  All  of  the  colleges  require  science  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years;  46  require  it  in  the  junior  year;  and 
33  require  it  in  the  senior  year.  There  is  much  variation  in  the 
amoimt  of  science  required  each  year.  In  the  freshman  year  the 
requirements  range  from  2§  to  24^  hours,  while  the  median  require- 
ment is  15i  hours.  In  the  sophomore  year  the  range  is  from  9  to 
32  hours,  and  the  median  is  18  hours.  In  the  junior  year  the  range 
is  from  3  to  24  hours,  and  the  median  is  12  hours.  In  the  senior 
year  the  range  is  from  3  to  20  hours,  and  the  median  is  6  hours. 

In  some  colleges  the  schedule  seems  to  be  overloaded  with  science 
in  one  year,  and  quite  deficient  in  another  year.  One  institution, 
calling  for  but  3  hours  during  the  freshman  year,  calls  for  28  hours 
in  the  sophomore  year.  The  curriculum  in  sevei'al  institutions  calls 
for  three  or  four  heavy  science  courses  during  the  same  year.  One 
curriculum,  for  example,  calls  for  10  hours  in  chemistry,  8  hours  in 
botany,  and  6  hours  in  bacteriology  in  the  freshman  year.  Another 
calls  for  8  hours  in  botany,  6  hours  in  zoology,  13  hours  in  chemistry, 
and  6  hours  in  physics  during  the  sophomore  year.  In  this  same 
institution  the  science  requirements  for  the  four  years  axe  8  hourS; 
32  hours,  17  hoxu:s,  and  5  hoxu:s,  respectively. 
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As  shown  in  Table  10,  the  proportion  of  work  required  in  science 
subjects  by  the  several  colleges  ranges  from  21.5  per  cent,  as  required 
by  Louisiana  State  University,  to  46.7  per  cent,  as  required  by  Cor- 
nell University.  The  average  proportion,  which  is  represented 
graphically  in  figure  3,  i^30.6  per  cent.  The  colleges  which  more 
nearly  approach  this  average  are.  those  of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Dela- 
ware, Iowa,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  The  relative  proportion  of  work 
required  in  science  by  the  several  colleges  is  represented  graphically 
in  figure  4. 

^' Applied^*  science. — ^In  order  to  show  the  proportion  of  the  science 
requirements  which  is  in  subjects  closely  related  to  agriculture,  sudi 
as  agricultural  chemistry,  agricultural  botany,  agricultural  bacte- 
riology, economic   entomology,  and  the  like,  an  arbitrary  division 
of  the  work  has  been  made  in  Table  10.    The  courses  in  such  subjects 
have  been  classed  as  ''applied''  science  and  the  remaining  science 
courses  as  ''pure''   science.     There  is  no  well-marked  distinction 
between  these  two  divisions,  for  much  depends  upon  the  teaching 
methods  employed.     Furthermore,  courses  with  like  content  fre- 
quently are  given  different  names.    A  course  in  plant  diseases  and 
their  control  in  one  college,  for  example,  may  be  very  similar  to  a 
course  in  plant  pathology  in  another  college.     For  this  reason  plant 
pathology  is  regarded  here  as  agricultural  botany  and  classed  as 
"applied"  science.    Plant  physiology,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  is 
taught  in  many  colleges,  may  be  as  closely  related  to  agriculture  as 
plant  pathology,  yet  it  has  been  classed  under  pure  science.     Despite 
these  apparent  inconsistencies,  the  result  of  such  a  classification  is 
suggestive.    All  but  three  of  the  colleges  require  at  least  one  course  in 
applied  science.     The  proportions  run  as  high  as  19.3  per  ceat^  as 
required  by  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  and  the  average 
proportion  is  6.2  per  cent.     Other  colleges  requiring  high  proportions 
of  science  courses  closely  related  to  agriculture  are  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, Montana,  Nebraska,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin.     Twenty-one 
of  the  colleges  require  at  least  the  average  proportion. 

Biology. — ^Under  this  head  are  included  all  required  courses  in  the 
various  phases  of  botany,  including  bacteriology,  and  in  zoology  and 
entomology.  As  shown  in  Table  9,  Part  VI,  all  colleges  require  some 
work  in  this  group  of  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required 
ranges  from  8  to  36^  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  23^  hours. 

The  work  in  botany  is  somewhat  Joosely  classified  into  three  divi- 
sions— general  botany,  agricultural  and  economic  botany,  and 
bacteriology.  The  former  includes  all  phases  of  the  subject  except 
those  indicated  by  the  two  latter  divisions.  Forty-seven  colleges 
require  some  work  in  general  hotany,  and  the  remaining  three  require 
work  cla$s^  as  a^cultural  or  economic  botany,  which  undoubtedly 
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includes  several  phases  of  the  subject-  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  general  botany  ranges  as  high  as  24  hours,  and  the  median  require- 
ment in  the  subject  is  9  hoiuB.  This  is  regarded  generally  as  a 
freshman  or  sophomore  subject,  but  courses  in  physiology  and  his- 
tology are  required  frequently  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Thirty- 
three  coUeges  require  botany  courses  in  the  freshman  year,  21  in  the 
sophomore  year,  17  in  the  junior  year,  and  5  in  the  senior  year. 

In  32  of  the  colleges  part  of  the  requirements  in  biology  is  listed  as 
agricultural  or  economic  botany.  On  account  of  the  common  practice 
of  including  under  plant  pathology  the  required  work  in  the  control  of 
plant  diseases,  the  required  courses  in  this  subject  have  been  grouped 
under  agricultural  botany.  The  required  work  imder  this  head 
ranges  as  high  as  11^  hours,  with  a  median  requirement  of  3f  hours. 
Four  colleges  require  at  least  part  of  such  requirement  in  the  fresh- 
man year,  7  in  the  sophomore  year,  15  in  the  jxmior  year,  and  14 
in  the  senior  year. 

Forty-two  of  the  colleges  require  either  general  or  special  work  in 
hacterioloffy.  The  amount  ranges  as  high  as  10^  hours,  and  the 
median  requirement,  among  those  requiring  the  subject,  is  6  hours. 
This  is  r^arded  generally  as  an  upper-class  subject.  One  coDege 
requires  it  in  the  freshman  year,  12  in  the  sophomore  year,  20  in  the 
junior  year,  and  15  in  the  senior  year. 

Forty-one  colleges  prescribe  at  least  one  coilrse  m  zoology.  The 
amount  ranges  as  high  as  10  hours,  and  among  those  requiring  the 
subject  the  median  requirement  is  4J  hours.  This  subject  usually  is 
required  in  either  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year.  Ten  colleges 
require  it  in  the  freshman  year,  26  in  the  sophomore  year,  and 
6  in  the  junior  year. 

Thirty-eight  of  the  colleges  require,  one  or  more  courses  in  ento- 
mology. The  amoimt  ranges  as  high  as  10  hours,  and  among  those 
requiring  the  subject  the  median  requirement  of  4  hours.  The  work 
is  more  commonly  required  in  either  the  sophomore  or  junior  year. 
Two  of  the  colleges  require  at  least  part  of  the  work  in  the  freshman 
year,  13  in  the  sophomore  year,  19  in  the  junior  year,  and  11  in  the 
senior  year. 

Chemistry. — ^This  subject  is  required  in  varying  amounts  by  all  of 
the  colleges.  The  requirement  ranges  from  8  hours  to  32  hours, 
with  a  median  of  18  hours.  The  required  work  in  chemistry,  as 
shown  in  Table  9,  Part  VI,  is  classed  under  five  heads,  as  follows: 
General  or  inoi^anic,  qualitative,  quantitative,  oi^anic,  and  agri- 
cultural. 

All  of  the  colleges  require  generdt  or  inorganic  chemistry.  The 
amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  3  to  IS  hours,  with  a  median  of 
8§  hours.  Forty  colleges  require  the  work  in  the  freshman  year;  11 
require  it  in  the  sophomore  year;  and  in  1  it  may  be  taken  in  either 
year. 
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Twenty-^even  colleges  require  qiuditative  analysis  as  a  distinct 
course,  and  a  few  others  apparently  require  it  as  a  part  of  the  general 
course  in  chemistry.  The  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from 
li  to  10  hourS;  and  the  median  requirement,  among  the  colleges  pre- 
scribing the  subject,  is  4  houis.  This  is  predominately  a  sophomore 
sudject,  18  colleges  requiring  it  in  this  year;  5  in  the  freshman  year, 
and  4  in  the  junior  year. 

Twenty  colleges  require  quantitative  analysis  as  a  distinct  course, 
and  among  these  the  median  requirement  is  3J  hours.  This  subject 
generally  is  given  as  a  sophomore  or  junior  course.  One  coU^e 
requires  the  work  in  the  freshman  year,  8  in  the  sophomore  year, 
9  in  the  junior  year,  and  2  in  the  senior  year. 

Thirty-four  colleges  require  organic  chemistry,  and  among  these 
the  amoimt  of  work  required  ranges  from  1^  to  10  hours,  and  the 
median  requirement  is  3f  hours.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  sopho- 
more subject.  One  coUege  requires  it  in  the  freshman  year,  20  in 
the  sophomore  year,  11  in  the  junior  year,  and  2  in  the  senior  year. 

Thirty-two  colleges  require  agricultural  chemistry,  and  among  these 
the  requirement  ranges  from  1^  to  11  hours,  with  a  median  of  4  hours. 
This  is  predominantly  a  sophomore  subject,  being  required  in  that 
year  by  17  colleges,  but  1  requires  it  in  the  freshman  year,  13  in  the 
junior  year,  and  7  in  the  senior  year. 

Physics. — ^Thirty-six  colleges  require  physics  for  graduation.  Of 
the  14  that  do  not  require  physics,  3  require  the  subject  for  admis- 
sion. In  11  colleges,  therefore,  students  may  graduate  without  hav- 
ing had  physics  in  either  high  school  or  college.  The  amount  of  work 
required  in  physics  ranges  from  3  to  10  hours,  and  the  median 
requirement  is  6  hours.  Eleven  colleges  require  the  work  in  the 
freshman  year,  19  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  6  in  the  junior  year. 

Geology. — ^Twenty-nine  colleges  require  geology  for  graduation. 
Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  2  to  7  hours, 
and  the  median  requirement  is  3  hours.  This  is  predominantly  a 
sophomore  subject.  In  2  colleges  the  requirement  in  geology  must 
be  satisfied  during  the  freshman  year,  in  13  colleges  during  the 
sophomore  year,  in  6  colleges  during  the  junior  year,  and  in  5  colleges 
during  the  senior  year.  In  3  institutions  the  requirement  is  divided 
between  two  years. 

REQUIREMENTS   IN   MILITARY  AND   PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

All  courses  in  military  science  and  tactics  and  in  physical  educa- 
tion, including  hygiene  and  human  physiology^  are  grouped  imder 
military  and  physical  training.  As  shown  in  Table  9,  Part  V,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  separate  military  training  from  physical 
education.    Since  many  of  the  colleges  require  military  courses  which 
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include  pliysical  education,  a  study  of  the  combined,  rather  than  the 
separate,  requirements  is  recommended. 

All  of  the  colleges,  except  that  of  Hawaii,  require  work  in  this 
group  of  subjects.  The  amount  required  ranges  from  4  to  24  hours, 
and  the  median  requirement  is  8  hours.  Forty-nine  of  the  colleges 
require  some  work  in  these  subjects  during  both  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  Seventeen  require  some  such  work  during  the 
junior  year,  and  10  require  it  during  the  senior  year.  In  both  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  the  requirements  range  from  2  to  7 
liQurs,  and  the  median  requirements  are  4  and  3  hours,  respectively. 
Among  those  requiring  the  work  during  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
the  requirements  range  from  2  to  6  hours,  and  the  median  require- 
ment in  each  year  is  3  hours. 

On  the  percentage  basis  the  requirements  in  military  and  physical 
trcdning  range  from  2.5  per  cent,  as  required  by  University  of  Nevada, 
to  11.4  per  cent,  as  required  by  Oregon  State  Agricultm-al  College. 
The  average  proportion  is  5.6  per  cent.     (See  fig.  4.) 

Ten  colleges  require  some  work  in  either  personal  hygiene  or  human 
physiology  and  16  require  distinct  courses  in  physical  education. 
The  requirements  in  each  range  from  1  to  4  horns,  and  the  iliedian 
requirements  are  1  and  2  hoiurs,  respectively. 

REQUntEMENTS   IN   ELECTIVE   WORK. 

In  most  institutions  the  amoimt  of  work  required  as  elective  is  a 
definite  quantity.  In  a  few  colleges,  however,  a  limited  number  of 
substitute  courses  may  be  taken  in  place  of  certain  courses  in  the 
regular  schedule,  but  such  courses  are  not  classed  here  as  elective.  In 
other  colleges  the  elective  work  is  prescribed  in  •such  a  way  as  to 
reqxiire  a  minimum  number  of  hours  in  technical  work,  a  Tninimnm 
number  in  nontechnical,  a  minimum  number  in  science,  and  a  mini- 
mum number  as  free  elective.  In  cases  where  the  prescription  is 
sufficiently  definite,  selected  courses  to  meet  the  requirements  have 
been  included  in  the  schedules  from  which  the  tables  were  made  and 
upon  which  the  present  discussion  is  based.  In  other  words,  the 
general  and  free  elective  courses  only  have  been  classed  as  elective. 

In  other  cases,  where  a  liberal  elective  system  prevails  in  place  of 
the  major  option  plan,  a  selected  number  of  courses  have  been  in- 
cluded to  meet  the  specified  requirements  for  specialization.  Such 
selections  have  been  made,  or  at  least  approved,  by  the  colleges  con- 
cerned. In  such  cases  also  the  elective  work  listed  in  the  table 
usually  comprises  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  work  shown  as 
elective  in  the  catalogue  schedules,  or  that  proportion  which  may  be 
regarded  as  free  elective.  In  the  Cornell  curriculum,  for  example, 
the  table  shows  no  elective  work,  while  in  reality  the  work  of  the  last 
two  years  is  wholly  elective  under  the  limitations  of  the  advisory 
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system.  The  outline  in  this  case  includes  all  required  ^c^ork  and  a 
selected  number  of  courses  recommended  for  students  specializing 
in  farm  crops.  In  the  other  institutions  in  which  a  liberal  electdve 
system  takes  the  place  of  the  major  option  plan  a  similar  adjustment 
has  been  made.  In  a  few  other  institutions  the  suggested  curriculum 
in  each  major  option  is  somewhat  elastic,  and  in  these  it  is  possible 
for  students  to  select  a  combination  of  courses  which  may  show  pro- 
portions somewhat  different  from  those  shown  in  the  tables. 

Since  so  much  variation  ocIdtub  with  regard  to  the  method  for 
determining  the  amount  of  work  required  as  elective,  a  comparison 
of  the  colleges  from  this  standpoint  is  not  justified.  The  actual  and 
percentage  proportions  of  elective  work  required  by  the  several 
colleges  are  indicated  in  Tables  9  and  10,  so  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  ^worko/ 
each  institution. 

In  actual  practice  the  elective  work  shown  in  the  tables  would  be 
distributed  in  varying  proportions  among  the  several  subject  groups. 
In  the  Michigan  Agricultxiral  College,  for  example,  the  proportion  of 
required  work  in  each  of  the  subject  groups  shown  in  Table  10  is 
below  the  average,  but,  on  account  of  the  high  proportion  of  elective 
work,  it  may  be  regarded  as  very  near  the  average  in  each  group.  In 
Purdue  University,  on  the  other  hand,  all  work  is  prescribed,  and  for 
this  reason  the  proportion  of  work  required  in  ea<)h  of  the  main 
subject  groups  is  higher  than  the  average.  A  proportionate  dis- 
tribution of  the  elective  work  among  the  various  subject  groups  is 
not  always  justified,  for  in  some  institutions  students  are  expected  to 
select  a  large  proportion  of  their  elective  work  from  certain  groups  of 
subjects.  As  a  rule  students  select  a  large  proportion  of  their  elective 
work  from  among  the  technical  combes.  For  this  reason  many  of  the 
coDeges  have  prescribed  nearly  all  of  the  nontechnical  work  that  they 
expect  students  to  carry  and  leave  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
science  and  technical  work  to  be  elected. 

The  qu^tion  as  to  how  much  freedom  should  be  given  students  in 
the  matter  of  schedule  making  is  still  one  of  contention.  There  are 
extremists  in  both  directions,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  movement 
toward  a  middle  ground.  Some  institutions  prescribe  all  the  work 
of  the  four  years,  and  in  these  the  only  choice  giveij  the  student  is  the 
selection  of  a  major  option.  Others  prescribe  all  of  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  jimior  year  permit  students 
to  select  a  major  option  in  which  a  portion  of  the  work  is  pescribed. 
Some  colleges  publish  tentative  schedules  for  major  options  which 
may  be  modified  to  suit  the  individual  needs  of  students.  Still 
others  prescribe  certain  courses  that  must  be  taken  some  time  before 
graduation  and  permit  the  students  to  select  additional  courses  to 
meet  the  total  requirement.  These  additional  courses  sometimes 
must  be  selected  from  certain  groups  or  from  the  courses  given  by 
certain  divisions  of  the  institution.    In  the  institutions  where  the 
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liberal  elective  system  takes  the  place  of  the  major  option  plan, 
students  may  specialize  in  any  department  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture. In  some  of  these  cases  specialization  implies  a  stated  number 
of  credit  hours  in  courses  offered  by  the  selected  department  and 
sometimes  a  stated  number  in  closely  allied  courses.  Since  the  prac- 
tices of  the  several  colleges  with  regard  to  the  method  of  prescribing 
ctirricula  vary  so  greatly  and  because  of  there  being  no  well-marked 
lines  of  distinction  between  them,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
classify  the  colleges  on  this  basis. 

The  student  advisory  system  is-  becoming  more  common,  and  in 
cases  where  much  freedom  is  allowed  students  in  the  selection  of 
courses  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  this  system  generally  is 
in  force.  It  is  possible  that  in  many  institutions  too  much  freedom 
prevails  in  this  respect.  The  student  advisory  work  sometimes  is  in 
the  hands  of  junior  members  of  the  faculty  who  may  have  distorted 
ideas  with  r^ard  to  the  relative  value  of  courses  and  who  too  often 
magnify  the  work  of  the  department  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
situated.  It  is  possible  that  imder  such  conditions  suggestive  out- 
lines for  each  Une  of  specialization  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
students  and  advisers  ahke. 

REQtimEMENTS   FOB  ADMISSION   AND   GRADUATION   COMBINED. 

The  average  distribution  of  the  required  work  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  in  agriculture,  covering  the  high  school  and  coU^e  curricula 
combined,  is  shown  in  Table  12. 

The  chief  advantage  of  such  a  tabulation  is  found  in  the  opportimity 
offered  to  each  institution  for  comparing  its  distribution  of  required 
work  with  the  average  distribution.  Although  somewhat  deficient 
as  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  average  distribution  may  be  r^arded 
as  the  main  criterion  upon  which  to  estimate  the  efficacy  of  the  various 
practices.  Since  considerable  variation  exists  with  regard  to  whether 
certain  subjects  should  be  studied  in  the  high-school  period  or  the 
college  period,  the  present  table  furnishes  an  opportunity  also  for 
determining  whether  any  excess  or  deficiency  requirements  for  either 
admission  or  graduation  is  balanced  up  in  the  total  eight-year  require- 
ment. For  example,  an  institution  with  a  low  mathematics  require- 
ment for  admission  may  justify  its  practice  if  its  total  eight-year 
requirement  is  equal  to  the  average  for  the  eight-year  period.  In 
like  manner  an  institution  with  a  low  English  requirement  for  the 
collegiate  period  may  justify  its  practice  if  its  total  eight-year  require- 
ment in  English  approximates  the  average. 

The  remarkable  variation  in  the  distribution  of  the  prescribed  work 
for  the  eight-year  period  suggests  that  there  is  a  lack  of  a  clear  con- 
ception of  what  should  constitute  the  requirements  for  a  bachelor's 
degree.  As  examples,  the  requirement  in  English  ranges  from  8  to 
19  per  cent  of  the  total  requirement,  in  foreign  language  from  6  to  11 
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per  cent,  in  mathematics  from  3  to  16  per  cent,  in  social  science  from 
1  to  12  per  cent,  in  science  from  10  to  26  per  cent,  and  in  technical 
subjects  from  7  to  26  per  cent.  Since  the  colleges  control  an  average 
of  71.6  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  eight-year  period,  as  shown  in 
Table  12,  it  is  extremely  important  that  their  requirements  represent 
the  most  appropriate  proportions  and  sequences. 

Some  of  the  variations  in  the  prescribed  requirements  for  the  eight- 
year  period  may  be  attributed  to  the  differences  in  aim  of  the  several 
institutions.  Although  statements  of  aims  are  frequently  quite  defi- 
cient or  entirely  wanting,  the  principal  aim  of  the  most  of  the  collies 
of  agriculture  presumably  is  to  train  men  for  the  occupation  of 
farming.  Many  of  the  colleges,  however,  place  the  emphasis  upqp 
training  for  rural  leadership  and  are  more  concerned  in  turning  out 
agricultural  teachers,  agricultural  investigators,  agricultural  engi- 
neers, agricultural  economists,  and  agricultTU*al  sociologists  than  in 
developing  farm  operatives.  The  curricula  of  such  colleges  usually 
require  a  higher  proportion  of  science  and  '^ cultural"  or  nontechnical 
courses  and  a  corresponding  lower  proportion  of  technical  courses. 

Assuming  that  the  prevailing  tendency  among  the  colleges  is  to 
turn  over  gradually  to  the  secondary  schools  the  function  of  training 
persons  for  the  occupation  of  farming  and  to  stress  more  and  more 
the  training  for  rural  leadership,  the  collegiate  curriculum  in  agri- 
cultiu'e  is  bound  to  undei^o  certain  modifications.  Such  a  change 
in  function  undoubtedly  will  tend  to  raise  the  proportion  of  work 
required  in  science  and  in  nontechnical  subjects  and  to  lower  the 
proportion  required  in  technical  subjects.  The  proportionate  require- 
ments for  the  eight-year  period,  however,  may  remain  quite  constant, 
so  far  as  technical  subjects  are  concerned,  for  certain  technical 
courses  will  be  pushed  back  to  the  high-school  period,  and  thus  make 
way  for  more  work  in  science  and  in  such  nontechnical  subjects  as 
rural  economics  and  rural  sociology. 

If  such  a  tendency  exists,  the  average  requirements  in  science  and 
nontechnical  work,  as  indicated  in  the  table,  are  too  low  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  colleges  which  have  adopted  this  modified  function. 
Many  colleges,  of  coiu^e,  offer  curricula  or  options  for  the  special 
purpose  of  preparing  students  for  the  several  phases  of  professional 
agriculture.  The  contents  of  such  curricula  or  options  show  a  wide 
variation  in  the  same  institution.  In  other  words,  several  institu- 
tions offer  two  or  more  agricultural  curricula,  each  with  a  specific 
aim.  This  practice,  eventually  must  supersede  that  in  which  candi- 
dates for  professional  careers,  such  as  teaching,  are  obliged  to  select 
a  specialized  curriculum  in  some  phase  of  technical  agriculture.  The 
content  of  a  curriculum  for  the  training  of  agricultural  teachers,  of 
agricultural  journalists,  and  of  agricultural  sociologists  must  be  quite 
different  from  that  for  the  training  of  farm  operatives,  and  differ- 
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entiation  should  b^in  as  early  as  possible   to  insure  the  most 
appropriate  sequence  of  courses. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  in  determining  appropriate 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture  the 
work  of  the  eight  years,  or  even  10  years,  including  possibly  the  work 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  undoubtedly  the  preparatory 
and  collegiate  requirements,  should  be  studied  together.  In  this  con- 
nection, as  suggested  under  the  discussion  of  the  requirements  for 
admission,  there  should  be  made  available  in  each  State  a  statement 
showing  what  is  believed  to  be  appropriate  requirements  for  a  degree 
in  each  line  of  specialization  oflfered  by  the  State-supported  higher 
institutions.  Such  a  statement  may  show  seyeral  appropriate 
sequences  in  each  line  of  specialization.  The  suggested  sequences 
in  any  line  necessarily  would  be  similar  from  the  standpoint  of  dis- 
tribution among  the  various  types  of  courses.  That  is,  each  sequence 
would  embrace  a  certain  proportion  of  tool  subjects,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  pure  science  subjects,  a  certain  proportion  of  technical 
subjects,  and  so  on.  Working  under  such  a  plan,  prospective  candi- 
dates for  the  bachelor's  degree  may  select  early  in  their  school  career 
an  approved  sequence  which,  if  completed  successfully,  should  entitle 
them  to  a  degree  at  the  end  of  eight  years  or  10  years,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Candidates  who  change  from  one  sequence  to  another  will 
understand  that  they  can  receive  credit  only  for  such  completed 
courses  as  are  appUcable  to  the  selected  sequence,  and  those  who 
make  radical  changes  should  not  expect  to  graduate  within  the  nor- 
mal period. 

Such  a  plan  also  suggests  the  necessity  for  establishing  credit 
equivalents  for  work  done  in  the  high  school  and  the  college,  respec- 
tively. That  is,  a  course  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  high  school 
or  the  college  should  carry  a  stated  amount  of  credit,  depending  upon 
the  place  in  the  eight-year  period  that  the  course  was  taken.  Some 
institutions  have  already  established  such  equivalents.  In  a  few 
colleges  equal  credit  apparently  is  given  for  such  courses  when  carried 
in  high  school,  but  the  more  common  practice  is  to  grant  college 
credit  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  or  two-thirds  for  work  done  in 
high  school.  In  other  words,  for  each  high-school  imit,  which  from 
the  standpoint  of  time  is  equal  to  10  semester  hours,  the  practice  is 
to  grant  college  credit  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  semester  hours. 

GONOLUSIONS  CX>XCEfiNINa  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  suggest  arbitrary  standards  con- 
cerning the  requirements  for  graduation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
believed  that  the  several  institutions  can  serve  their  constituencies 
more  eflEiciently  if  allowed  to  function  independently  and  unham- 
pered by  injected  restrictions.    The  present  study,  however,  has 
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called  attention  to  certain  variations  in  practice  which,  if  eliminated, 
should  beneficially  affect  the  work  of  the  institutions  both  indiTidualljr 
and  collectively.  Absolute  dependence  should  not  be  placed  upon 
the  tabulations  and  comparisons.  They  merely  suggest  without 
emphasis  many  opportunities  for  individual  institutions  to  modify 
effectively  their  present  practices.  Special  attention  is  called  here 
to  the  necessity  for  a  more  uniform  basis  for  coUegiaie  credit.  The 
task  on  the  part  of  prospective  students  and  of  school  officials  who 
are  called  upon  to  advise  prospective  students  would  be  facilitated 
if  a  uniform  basis  for  awarding  collegiate  credit  were  followed  by  the 
group  of  colleges  under  discussion.  This  does  not  infer  that  all  col- 
leges should  follow  the  two-semester  plan  or  that  all  should  follow 
the  three-term  plan,  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  change  term-hour 
credits  to  semester-hour  credits.  It  may  be  advisable,  however,  for 
the  colleges  that  use  term  hours  as  their  unit  of  credit  to  publish  a 
statement  concerning  the  relative  value  of  the  two  units.  By  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  colleges  have  adopted  the  two-semester  plan 
and,  for  this  reason,  the  semester  hour  seems  to  be  the  more  accept- 
able unit. 

The  most  urgent  need  in  this  respect  is  for  the  adoption  of  a  unit 
of  credit  that  shall  have  approximately  the  same  value  in  all  of  the 
agricultural  colleges.  Such  a  modification  in  practice  will  necessi- 
tate concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  several  colleges.  It  will  call 
for  a  definite  understanding  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  credit  that 
should  be  granted  for  each  kind  of  exercise,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  varying  needs  of  the  several  subjects 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  relative  proportion  of  time  necessary  for 
outside  preparation.  To  establish  a  standard  credit  unit  it  will  be 
necessary  also  to  harmonize  the  practice  of  the  several  institutions 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  that  students  are  permitted  to 
carry.  TUs  alone  will  not  insure  equality  in  scholarship,  but  it  should 
tend  toward  uniformity  in  quantitative  requirements  for  graduation. 

The  chief  deductions  from  the  study  of  requirements  for  graduation 
follow: 

1.  The  lack  of  uniformity  among  the  colleges  in  the  method  for 
awarding  credit  renders  difficult  the  comparison  of  institutions  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of  work  required  for  graduation  and 
interferes  with  the  free  and  just  exchange  of  credit  for  work  done  in 
two  or  more  institutions. 

2.  The  great  variation  among  institutions  in  their  quantitative 
requirements  for  graduation  indicates  that  in  some  institutions  there 
is  either  a  great  waste  of  time  or  that  in  others  quality  of  work  is 
sacrificed  for  quantity. 

3.  The  wide  diflFerence  of  practice  with  regard  to  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  prescribed  and  elective  work  offered  by  the  institutions 
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shoivs  that  the  question  of  freedom  of  election  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
tention. It  would  seem  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  practices, 
so  widely  different  in  principle,  should  be  superior  to  the  other.  To 
some  extent  the  difference  in  practice  undoubtedly  is  due  to  insti- 
tutional differences.  Some  institutions  that  are  liberally  supported 
and  that  maintain  rigidly  prescribed  curricula  may  find  it  advantageous 
to  make  their  courses  somewhat  more  elastic  than  at  present,  while 
others  that  have  adopted  the  free  elective  system  should  guard 
against  such  freedom  of  election  that  is  likely  to  prevent  appropriate 
concentration  of  effort  or  that  which  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
advice  of  mature  instructors. 

4.  The  variation  in  practice  concerning  the  placement  of  courses 
within  the  four-year  schedule  suggests  a  disagreement  among  col- 
leges concerning  principles  of  education.  The  most  conspicuous  dis- 
agreement in  this  respect  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  colleges 
to  defer  the  offering  of  strictly  agricultural  co\u:ses  until  the  sopho- 
more or  even  the  jimior  year,  while  others  require  such  work  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  course.  There  is  a  growing  belief  that 
more  technical  work  should  be  given  early  in  the  curriculimi.  Ref- 
erence to  Table  9  will  show  other  conspicuous  variations  in  practice 
in  this  respect. 

6.  The  uneven  distribution  in  the  cturiculimi  of  the  heavy  science 
courses  suggests  that  in  making  up  schedules  some  institutions  appar- 
ently give  more  attention  to  classroom  and  laboratory  facilities  and 
to  the  convenience  of  instructors  than  to  a  careful  balancing  of  the 
student's  work. 

6.  The  variation  in  the  content  of  the  curriculum  suggests  a  lack 
of  a  clear  concept  of  what  should  be  required  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  in  agriculture.  The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the 
number  of  colleges  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  graduate  without 
instruction  in  some  of  the  common  subjects  as  listed: 

SUBJECTS   NOT   REQUIRED. 


Number  of 
colleges. 

Agricultural  botany,  including  plant 

pathology 18 

Bacteriology 8 

Zoology 9 

Entomology 12 

Agricultural  chemistry 18 

Organic  chemistry 16 

Qualitative  analysis  (distinct) 23 

Quantitative  analysis 30 

Physics  (coUege  grade) 14 

Geology 21 

Genetics  (plant  or  animal  breeding).  8 

Poultry  husbandry 31 

Foreatry ,., 43 


Number  of 
colleges. 

Veterinary  science  and  practice 31 

Farm  management 7 

Fruitgrowing 25 

Vegetable  growing 30 

Farm  mechanics  (shopwork ) 27 

Farm  machinery 21 

Irrigation  and  drainage 35 

Drawing 33 

Surveying 29 

Economics  or  sociology 6 

Mathematics  (college) 18 

Foreign  language  (college) 30 

Foreign  language  (either  college  or 

high  school) •• •*•• 23 
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7.  The  great  variation  in  the  distribution  of  the  required  work 
among  the  various  groiips  or  classes  of  subjects  suggests  a  divergence 
of  views  concerning  educational  aims.  Hiere  is  a  tendency  among 
certain  institutions  during  recent  years  to  emphasize  the  economic 
and  sociological  phases  of  the  training,  while  others  place  the  em- 
phasis upon  technical  efficiency.  The  danger  lies  in  a  failure  to 
adapt  college  curricula  to  the  ever-changing  economic  conditions. 

8.  In  only  a  few  States  is  any  conspicuous  attempt  being  made  to 
consolidate  the  curricula  of  the  elementary  and  preparatory  schools 
with  the  curriculum  of  the  college  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
appropriate  sequences  embracing  the  whole  period  of  training  for 
professional  agriculture.  Such  a  consolidation  contemplates  a  single 
and  complete  program  of  instruction  covering  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 10  years  instead  of  two  or  three  quite  distinct  programs  of 
shorter  duration. 

9.  Many  colleges  still  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  requir- 
ing a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  in  practical  farm  operations. 
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Table  5. — Comparing  the  1912-lS  requirements  for  admistion  with  those  of  1917-18. 


Institutions. 


Years  of  high- 
school  work. 


1912-13  1917-18 


Entranoe  units. 


Prsscrfbed 
units. 


1913-13   1917-18   191^13   1917-18 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  Arizona 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  Califomia 

Colorado  Agricultural  College , 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Delaware  Coll^ 

University  of  Florida 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agrictilturo 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

U  ni versi t y  of  Illinois 

Purdue  University  (Ind.) 

Iowa  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. . 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College 

University  of  Maine , 

Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Minnesota , 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

University  of  Missouri 

Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts 

Rutgers  College  (N.  J.) 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Cornell  University  (N.  Y.; 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Ohio  State  University , 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College *. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College , 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

University  of  Porto  Rico , 

Rhode  Island  State  College , 

Clemson  Agricultural  College  (S.  C.) , 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts , 

University  of  Tennessee , 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah , 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and 
Polytechnic  Institute 

State  College  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  W  yoming 

Median 
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2i 
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12 
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11 
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Table  7. — Freguenq/  of  occurrence  of  the  various  high-school  subjects  accepted  for 

admission. 


Subjects. 


Institu- 
tions ac- 
cepting. 


SabjeotB. 


Instita. 
tion8ac> 
cepting. 


£] 
Lat] 

Greek 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Other  languages 

Algebra 

Plane  geometry 

Solid  geometry 

Trigonometry 

Advanced  algebra 

Physiography  and  geology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoology 

Physiology 

General  biology 

General  science 


Greek  and  Roman  history 

Medieval  and  modem  history 

E  nglish  history 

A  merican  history 

G  eneral  history 

Economics  and  sociology 

Civics 

A  grlculture 

Drawing,  art,  and  designing 

Drawing,  mechanical 

Manual  training  or  shopwork. 

Domestic  science » 

Domestic  art 

Commercial  law 

Commercial  geography 

Bookkeeping  and  business  arithmetic. . . 

Stenography  and  tyjiewriting 

Music 

Pedagogy,  psychology,  eto 


40 
40 
40 
40 

7 

n 

1$ 

33 
33 
18 
34 
U 
10 
10 
16 
7! 
If 
10 
9 


1  Domestic  art  sometimes  is  included. 
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Table  8. — The  practice  of  the  imtttutione  in  avnirding  collegiate  credit. 


Ixutitutioos. 


Credit  hours  per 

week 

required.! 


Mini- 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Alabama  Polytechnio  Institute 

University  of  Arizona. 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Delaware  Collie 

University  of  Florida 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho.  4 

University  of  Illinois 

Purdue  university  (Ind.) 

Iowa  State  Collei^  of  Agriculture  and  ICechanic  Arts. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College' 

University  oi  Kentucky , 


Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College 

University  oi  Maine 

Maryland  State  CoU^  of  Agriculture 

Massachusetts  A  gricultural  College 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Minnesota 


Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. , 
Uni  vers!  t y  of  Missouri , 


Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts 


University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 

Rutgers  College  (N.J.) 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mecaanio 
Arts 


ComeU  University  (N.Y.) 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering   

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

University  of  Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Clemson  Agricultural  College  (S.  C.) 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts 

University  of  Tennessee.... 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  CoUege. . 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and 
Poljrtechnic  Institute 

State  College  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


M 


Hours. 
1 
3 
2-3 
2-3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2-3 

3 

2-3 

3 
2 


2-3 
2 
2 
2-3 
2-3 
2 
2 

2-2i 
3 

2-^ 

2 
2J-3 

2 
2 
3 
3 
2-3 
2-21 
2 
2 
1 

2-21 
2 
2 

2i-3 
2 

1 

2 

2-3 

2 


(*) 


12 
12 

10 

18 
12 

15 


15 
16 
14 


C) 


19 

^\ 

20 

16 

23 

(«) 

"••»•••• 

12 

19 

15 

18 

C«) 

(«) 

12 

is 

(») 

17 

22 

0) 

16 

2i 

18 

28 

16 

18 

20 

12 

18 

(«) 


19 
18 
18 


18 


21 


20 
21 
21 


20 
18 
24 
15 


20 
20 


I  In  most  cases  the  minimum  and  maximum  requirements  per  week  include  the  work  in  military  and 
physical  drill,  but  this  point  is  not  always  stated  definitely. 

'Minimum  requirements  are  according  to  term  schedule. 

>Not  more  than  fire  actual  hours  per  week  in  excess  of  the  scheduled  number  may  be  carried  without 
special  permission. 

*  Not  more  than  two  hours  in  excess  of  the  term  schedule. 
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AMEBIGAK  AGBICIJLTUBAL  COLUHHSSb 


Table  11. — Summary  distribtUion  of  work  far  graduation,  5y  yeara. 


Yean  and  hoan. 


lYeshman  year: 

Number  of  colleges. 

MjixlTinw*  hours. . , 

IGnlmum  hours.... 

KedJan  honi^  ■ 

Bathomonyean 

Number  of  coDeges. 

Maximum  hours... 

ICinlmum  hours. .. . 

Median  hours* 

Jonioryean 

Number  of  colleges. 

Maximum  hours. . . 

Minimum  hours. . . . 

Median  hours* 

Senior  yean 

Number  of  colleges. 

Maximum  hours. . . 

Vinlm^im  houTS.. . . 

Median  hours* 

AH  years: 

r^umber  of  colleges. 
Maximiun  hours . . . 
Minimum  houTS 

Median  hours  * 


Nontechnical  sohjects. 


49 
11 

4 

6 

29 
6 
2 

4 

16 
6 

1 

4 

6 

? 

4 

SO 
24 

4 
10 


15 
8  ! 
4 
6 

13 

8 
4 
6 

5 

10 

5  I 

4 
10 
2 

7 

20 
20 
4 
12 


6  5 

6  9 


37 
12        15 

n     1 

5  6 


32 
5 


45 
22§ 
3 

8 


33 
15 

2 

6 

50 
61J 
10 
23 


50 

% 

15J 

50 
32 
9 

18 


50 
735 
34 

48J 


Technical  sabiects. 


42 

ao 

1 

47 

26 

2 

12 

50 
30 
2 

50 
28 

^% 

50 
78 
21J 
51 


32 

'^ 
H 

18 

12 
U 
H 

22 
12 
2 

19 

7 


48 

M 

2 

10 

50 

»H 

12 

50 
30 
2 
15 

SO 
34 

18 

50 
90 
21j 


3 

3 


6 
12 

3 

11 

13 

3 
5 

S2 

90 
1 
»1 

40 
M 

4 

41 
50 


50 
57 
M 

57 

32 


57 

? 

30 
57 
27 
37 


124 
157 


1  Includes  literature,  composition,  rhet<»ic,  argumentation,  public  speaking,  Journalism,  and  lihvBry 
practice, 
s  Includes  history,  civil  government,  economics,  sociology,  and  education. 

*  Includes,  in  addition  to  pure  science  courses,  all  science  subjects  closely  related  to  agrlcolture,  sodi  as 
agricultural  chemistry,  economic  entomology,  etc. 

*  Includes  veterinary  subjects  in  additionto  the  strictly  agricultural  subjects. 

*  Includes  drawing,  ahopwork,  surveying,  irrigation,  drainage,  form  structures,  and  fhrm  equipment. 

*  Courses  in  personal  hygiene  and  human  physiology  are  classed  under  physical  training. 

7  Includes  only  the  elective  work  remaining  after  satisfying  the  requirements  for  spedaiiiatiaii. 

*  In  determinuig  the  median  number  in  each  case,  only  those  colleges  requiring  the  sublet  wen  cob- 
sldered. 

Table  12. — Average  distribution  of  the  required  work  for  the  degree  ofB.  S,  in  agricuUtire, 
covering  the  Jnghschool  period^  the  college  period^  and  the  tuo  periods  oombirud. 


For  admission. 

For  graduation. 

For  8-year  period. 

Subjects. 

Number 
of  insti- 
tutions 
requir- 
ing sub- 
ject. 

Average 
percent. 

Number 
of  insti- 
tutions 
requir- 
ing sub- 
ject. 

Average 
percent. 

Number 
ofinsti- 

tuUODS 

requir- 
ing sub- 
ject. 

Average 
percent. 

English 

48 
18 
48 
36 
34 
0 
0 
48 
48 

20.3 
14.3 
15.7 
8.2 

8.7 

50 
20 
32 
45 
50 
50 
49 
50 
41 

6.8 
6.7 
3.7 
5.2 
30.6 
36.5 
6.7 
89.3 
10.7 

50 
27 
48 
49 
50 
50 
49 
50 
50 

13.5 

Foreign  lanciiaee 

10.5 

Mathematics 

9.7 

Social  science 

6.7 

Science 

19.6 

Technical  subjects 

•  18.3 

Military  and  physical  training 

2.8 

All  prescribed  subjects 

Elective  sub  octs 

54.1 
45.9 

71.6 
2&3 

APPENDK, 


OCTUNE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  work  required  for  graduation  in  agriculture  by  the  several  institutions  is  shown 
in  the  outlines  on  the  following  pages.  In  all  cases,  except  those  indicated,  the  re- 
quirements are  for  specialization  in  agronomy  or  &rm  crops.  In  many  cases  the 
outlines  include,  in  Edition  to  the  prescribed  work,  certain  courses  that  have  been 
selected  to  meet  the  major  and  minor  requirements.  In  a  few  cases,  where  a  liberal 
elective  system  prevails,  a  large  part  of  the  schedule  has  been  filled  in  either  by  the 
writer  or  by  an  officer  of  the  institution  concerned.  In  all  cases,  except  four,  the 
schedules  have  been  approved  by  some  officer  of  the  institution  concerned.  In  the 
cases  of  the  four  exceptions,  the  outlines  were  not  returned,  and  are  therefore  assumed 
to  be  correct. 

The  asterisk  (*)  attached  to  the  name  of  a  couise  indicates  that  the  work  is  not  an 
absolute  requirement.  In  many  cases  it  indicates  the  courses  that  have  been  added 
to  meet  major  or  minor  requirements.  In  other  cases  it  indicates  that  a  limited 
degree  of  substitution  is  permitted. 

In  many  cases  the  credit  for  the  required  work  is  shown  in  two  or  more  columns. 
In  the  first  colunm,  in  each  case,  is  shown  the  institution's  credit  rating  and  in  a 
parallel  colunm  is  shown  an  adjusted  rating,  which  is  an  attempt  to  make  correction 
for  the  var3dng  methods  for  awarding  credit.  The  adjustment  in  most  cases  repre- 
sents either  a  change  from  term-hours  to  semester-hours  or  an  increased  credit  to 
make  up  for  extra  work  required  in  laboratory  or  field  practice.  Since  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  institutions  require  but  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  as  the  equivalent 
oC  one  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation  work,  this  has  been  adopted  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 
The  adjustment  is  not  entirely  satisfoctory,  but  materially  assists  in  bringing  all  the 
institutions  on  a  common  basis  from  the  standpoint  of  required  work. 

These  outlines  are  presented  mainly  to  show  the  source  of  the  data  upon  which 
the  tables  concerning  graduation  are  based.  In  many  cases  catalogues  showing  some 
variation  in  requirements  have  been  received  since  making  the  tables.  The  modi- 
fications in  most  cases  were  unimportant  and  did  not  seem  to  wanant  the  remodeling 
of  the  tables.  It  is  believed  also  that  the  assembled  outlines,  showing  the  require- 
mehts  for  graduation  in  a  common  subject,  should  be  of  service  to  officials  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  planning  courses  of  study  and  to  high-school  officials  who 
MO  called  upon  to  advise  prospective  college  students  concerning  collegiate  courses. 
76478**— 18 7  97 
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AFPEKDDL 


ATiABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  XHtfTlTUTE. 

[Sot^acts  Ibllowied  by  asterisk  (•)  Dot  abflohitoly  nqaind .] 


FRESHMAN  YEAB. 


•^n 


hoars 

lab. 
basis). 


tor- 

boms 

^- 

basb). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


OoHeea 
cradits 
(bn.p«r 

WlLJ- 


basis). 


EngUsfaUtantaxa.... 
Plana  trigODooiatry. . , 
UnitadsS^bistory. 
AdTanoad  algabra. . . . 

Survaylng. 

DnwiDg 

Shopwork 

Oaneral  obamtstfy . ... 
MilltaiTdriU 


7 
8 
5 
6 
10 
5 

? 

12 


Total. 


100 


74 


«i 


AxciunBiitaitioo . . . 
Enropaan  bistory . 
ComnioQ  crops .. . 
OanatalsooloKy.. 
Ganeral  botany... 

Physics 

Organic 
Qualitative 
Agrlcnltiiral  cbeiiilstry . 

Stock  jndgtag 

Farm  aoooonts. . . . 
Plant  propagBtloo 

Small  grauis 

MiUtary  drill 

Total 


« 

4 
3 
8 
13 
9 
6 
« 
4 
3 

\* 

3 
4i 


100 


80 


6 

? 

? 

6 
4 

e 

? 

I 

? 

3 


Si 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

English  Utaratora*.... 

Dauying 

Agricnltoral  bacteriology. 
Vatflrinary  sdanca. . . 

Drainage 

Landscape  gardening. 
Vegetable  gardening. . 
Ordiard  technique. . . 

Stock  judging 

utative  analysis. 

Physiological  botany' 

MiUtary  drill. 

Total 


0 

4 

6 

15 

12 

4 

2 

8 

2 

8 

18 

4 

12 

3 

9 

104 


^ 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Cotton 

Oeneralenl 
Economic' 

Soils 

Farm  management 

Farm 

Forestry. 

Thesis 

Modem  langnage. 
Military  science . . 
Elective  (limited) 

Total 


76 


I 

? 


OUTLINE  REQTJIEEMENTS  FOB  GRADUATION. 
T7NIVBBSITY  OF  ARIZONA. 
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Students  are  not  required  to  follow  any  prescribed  schedulei  even  in  the  first  year. 
A  suggestive  outline  is  presented  only  for  the  guidance  of  students.  Of  the  124  credit 
hours  required  for  graduation,  86  hours  are  prescribed,  but,  except  for  prerequisite 
requirements,  they  may  be  taken  at  any  time.  The  following  outline  shows  the 
suggested  schedule  with  selected  courses  of  the  agronomy  group  included: 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


English  expositloQ 

Argumentation 

Modem  language 

Cibemistry  (general) 

Algebra 

TriJeonometry  (plane) 

Farm  crops 

Drawing  (mechanical) 

Elective  (limited) 

MUitary  tactics 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Modem  language  or  literature 

Plant  breecung 

Physics  (eeneral) 

Meat  production 

Plant  propagation 

Soil  bacteriology 

Chemistry  (qualitative) 

Electtve  (free) 

Total 


Unl- 

VBT" 

slty 
cred- 
its. 


32 


Semes- 
ter 
hours 
(2-hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


35 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Modem  language. . . . 

Biology  r  general) 

Botany  (physiology) 

Soil  physics 

SoilfertiUt; 

Stock  Ju('     ^ 

Elective  (limited) 

Military  tactics 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Modem  language  or  literature 

Economics  (general) 

Farm  management 

Vegetable  gardening 

Dry  farming 

Agronomy  literature 

Chemistrv  (quantitative) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


Unl- 
ver- 

cred- 
its. 


32 


ter 
hours 
(2-hr. 

lab. 
basis). 


38 


30 


4 

6 

3 
3 

? 


32 


T7NIVEBSITT  OF  AKEANSAS. 


FBBSHMAN  YEAR. 


Unl- 
ver- 
slty 
cred- 
its. 


ter 
hours 
(2-hr. 

lab. 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Uni- 
ver- 
sity 
cred- 
its. 


ter 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


Farm  crops 

Breeds  oflive  stock 

SP^o^  (general) 

uiemistry  (elementary). . . 
Composition  and  rhetoric. 

Plant  ivopagation 

Bhopwork. 


solitary  sdenoe  and  tactics. . 


Total. 


34 


Soil  physics 

Oiemistry  (organic) 

Chemistry  (qualitative). . . . 

Mathematics 

Physics  (general) 

Entomology  (general) 

Bacteriology 

Stock  Judgmg 

Drawing  (mechanical) 

Surveying...  rf 

Military  sdenoe  and  tactics. 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Economics  (rural) 

Farm  management 

Sou  fertility 

Plant  pathology 

Thesis 

Feeds  and  leeding 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


6 
3 
4 
4 
5 

t* 

3 
2 

1 

4 


iOh 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Composition 

Qiemlstry  (quantative) 

^wmlstry  (agricultural) . . . 

?«™5«>ps .'!i."!!i!i! 

Poultry 

Biective  (approved) 


Total. 


34 


36^ 


34 


6 
6 
6 

? 

6 
4\ 
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TTErXVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

The  following  outline  contains  the  prescribed  work  and  selected  subjects  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  a  student  specializing  in  agronomy.  Only  the  wwk  of  the 
first  two  years  is  prescribed  by  the  university.  Within  wide  limits  the  work  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years  is  elective ;  the  selection  of  studies  for  these  years  shown  below 
has  been  approved  by  the  dean's  assistant  as  constituting  a  satisfactory  program  for  i 
student  specializing  in  agronomy. 

[Subjects  foUowod  by  Bsteriak  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


XJnl- 

TBTSity 

credits. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Uni- 
verslty 
crwUts. 


t«- 
homs. 


Country-life  problemfl. 

Farm  crops 

Chemistry  (inorganic) 

Horticulture  (elementary) 

Live  stock  judging 

Dairying  (elementary) 

Rhetoric  and  themes 

Gymnastics  and  hygiene 

MlUtary  drill 

Drill  regulations 

ElecUve  (iree) 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Field  machinery* 

Farm  crops  (advanced)* 

Special  crops* 

Soil  physics  and  management  * 

SoUfertmty* 

Chemistry  (orgamc)* 

Plant  diseases* 

Economics  * 

Marketing  farm  produce* 

Total 


30 


44 


Genetics......  •• 

Stock  feeding 

Botany  (general) 

Farm  mechanics. 

Chemistry  (quantitative)... 

English  writers 

MlfltarydrilL 

Elective  (free) 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Soil  fertility  (advanced)*. . 

Sou  biology* 

Plant  breeding*. 

Thesis* 

Farm  management* 

Entomology  (elementray)  *. 
Entomology  (economic)*... 

American  government  * . 

Agricultural  cooperation  *. . 

Total 


32 


3 

a 

7 

f 

4 
2 
13 


^ 


3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

32 

37 

30 


PUBDITB  "UNIVERSITY. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Uni- 
versity 
credits. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 
(2-hr. 
lab. 
basis.) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Uni- 
versity 
credits. 


ham. 


Drawing  farm  buildings. 

Live  stock  judging 

Botany  (agricultural) 

Biology  (general) 

Chemistry  (general) 

English  (composition)... 

Trigonometry 

Algebra 

Entomology 

Poultry 

Military  drill 


Total.. 


50} 


Soils 

Field  crops. 

SoUfertmty 

Farm  mechanics 

Live  stock  management. . 

Milk 

English  literature 

Fruitgrowing 

Vegetable  gardening..... : 
Chemistry  (qualitative).. 
MiUtary  drill. 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Farm  management 

Economics 

Thesis. 

Soils 

Field  crops 

Bacteriology 

Soil  bacteriology 

Chemistry  (quantitative). 
Modem  language 

Totnl 


41 


4^ 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Genetics 

Animal  nutrition 

History 

Soils 

Field  crops 

Chemistry  (agricultural)... 

Sou  fertility 

Fungous  diseases 

Vegetable  physiolopy 

Modem  langiiage 


Total., 


3 

3 

3 

3 

G 

6 

4 

5 

4 

5 

3 

3i 

3 

'^ 

4 

5 

4 

5 

6 

6 

40 

45 

OUTLINE  EEQUIREMENTS  FOB  GBADUATTON. 
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CONNBCTIC U T  AGBICXTLTtTBAI*  OOLIiBGE. 

Since  most  of  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  is  elective,  this  schedule  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  required  work,  certain  courses  that  are  recommended  for  students 
specializing  in  agronomy. 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolntely  zequired.]- 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

BemestST" 
hours. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Semester, 
hours. 

Types  and  breeds  of  live  stock 

8 
8 

3 

12 

3 

lie&d  crops 

Farm  nia<%1iiery. ..............  ^  ^ 

3 

81uq>work  and  drawing 

3 

Bo^ny  (gmeral)  ^ 

Qeol(^  (general) 

3 

diem^fstiTfinonrenlc) [ 

g 

"Rn^ifffi 

"Rngl^sH.  .............. r,.. 

4 

Mfntwy  tn%iTihiig 

MlUtarytraiiifaig 

3 

Phyflf*^!  trafptng 

Elective  (aDuroved) 

18 

Total - 

Total 

40 

40 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

History  foonstitutlonal) 

Economics  (Keneral) 

Field  crops  (advanced)* 

Bacteriology  (geDeral)* 

Genetics*... 

Plant  phvBiology* 

Organio  chemistry* 

Military  training 

Total 


36 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Soil  bacteriology* 

Farm  management  smveyi* . 

Chemistry  (agricultural)* 

Plant  pathology* 

Field  crops* 

SolHertfflty* 

AfiTicultural  engineering. ... . 

Military  training 

Eleetivee  (approved) 

Total 


35 


DELAWABE  COLI^EGE. 

The  following  outline  includes  18  houis  work  in  selected  couraes  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  spedalization  in  agronomy. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


hours. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Semester- 
hours. 


Composition 

Geometry 

Trisonametry x 

Moaem  language 

History 

Botanv  (general) 

Chemistry  ( incx^anic) 

Agriculture  (general) 

Physical  training  (gymnastics) 

Elective  (limited ) 

Military  science 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Zoology 

Bacteriology 

ChemistryTasricultural) 

Military  soienoe 

Field  crop  production 

Cereal  crops 

Soafertflity 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


English  literature , 

Modem  language , 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Chemistry  (qualitative) '.''.'.'.'.'.. 

Chemistry  (quantitative) 

Physics , 

Physical  training  (gyxnnastics). 

MiUtarv  science 

Animal  husbandry  (elective) . . . 

Horticulture  (elective) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Sociology 

Economics 

Genetics 

Farm  management. . 

Thesis !*.'."!!!.'.' 

Military  science 

Fon^e  crops , 

Farm  equipment 

Plant  breedfaig 

Soils  (bivestigation) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


4 
6 
6 

11 

1 
3 
4 
4 

2 


41 


35 


I 


86 


106 


APPENDED. 
TTHIVBBSITY  OF  KENTUCKY • 


In  the  f oUowiiig  outline  eix  couraes  have  been  added  to  meet  the  reqiriremcfnts 
of  the  agronomy  option. 

[Sabjeets  foQowad  by  astfltlsk  (*)  not  alrsofaitaly  required.) 


FRESHMAN  TEAR. 


UnlTcr- 
credlts. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Untw^ 


Stock  Judgtng 

Botony  (morpbologv) 

Botany  (systematic) 

Chemistry  (Inorganic) 

EncUsh  oompoeltion 

Miutary  science 

Fbysical  training  (gymnastics) 

Total 

r      ■  ^= 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Economics  (agricultural) 

Soil  physics 

SoUferttUty 

Bacteriology 

Pomology..^ 

Special  crops* 

Cnain  Judging 

Farm  management 

Farm  mechanics* 

Farm  machinery 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


B  crops* 


ForasB 

Oreal  crops 

English  litouture , 

Chemistry  (agricnltoral) 

Entomology 

Horticulture  (elementary) 

Zoology , 

Geology 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  Sana,  ani- 


Physical  training. . 
Mifltarysdenoe... 


36 


utary 
Total 


36 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Farmen^neering* 

Soil  phyScs  (advanced)  *....!.!. . 
Farm  management  (advanced)*.. 

Field  crops*. 

Sou  fertUlty  (advanced)* 

Elective  (approved) 


Total. 


LOUISIANA  STATE  T7NIVEBSITT. 

In  the  following  outline  six  courses  have  been  added  to  the  work  of  the  junior  and 
senior  years  to  meet  the  major  option  requirements. 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Composition  and  literature 

Alfebra 

Trigonometry 

Botanv  (general) 

Stock  oreedlng  and  Judging 

Farm  machinery 

Military  science 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Dairying 

Feeds  and  feeding 

Soil  physics 

Soil  fertility* 

Drainage  * 

Farm  machinery  (power)*. 
Elective  (approved) 

Total 


Uni- 
ver- 
sitv 
cred- 
its. 


36} 


Semes- 
ter 

hours 
(2-hr. 
lab. 

basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


C^iemistry  (general) 

Physics 

Farm  crops 

Forage  crops 

Zoology  (general) 

Horticulture  (principles). 
Military  science 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  management  * 

Farm  crops  (advanced)*. . 
Forage  crops  (advanced)*, 
Soil  physics  (advanced)*. 
Elective  (approved) 

Total 


Uni- 
ver- 
sity 
cred- 
its. 


m 


SemBf 
ter 

hOOB 


1 

5 
6 
6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

5 

6i 

8 

32} 

38 

30 


I 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Uni- 
veir- 

cred- 
its. 


tor 
hoars 
(2-hr. 
lab. 


BOFHOHOBB  TEAB. 


Uni- 
ver- 

8lt 


Its. 


tor 

hOOIB 

^- 

basis). 


FiBld  crops. 

ChemJstiy  (genenU) 

Drawing 

Tvpesand  breeds  of  Utq  stock. 

Live  stock  Judging 

Botany  (general) 

Publlo  speaking 

En^Jsh  oompoilUoD 

Modem  language 

Zoology  (general) 

Physical  training  (gymnastics) . 

Total 


42 


BoOs, 
Field 

Liyea „._ 

Liye  stock  j*idging. 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Entomology 

Chemistry  (oii^nio), 

Pomology. • 

Trigonoinetry 

Poultry , 

Military  art 

Total 


? 

2 

1 
7 
2 
4 
3 

f 

5 
3 


40 


42 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Field  crops. 

Fiaki  crops  UnlShig) 

Forage  crops 

Croplmprovement 

Bafrying  (general) 

Live  stock  feeding. 

Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Bacteriology 

Botany  (general) 

Plant  physiology  and  pathology 

Composition 

Litorary  types 

EleetiYes  (approved) 

Total.... 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Sou  fertility 

Root  crops 

Farm  management 

Agricaltuialengineering  (general). 

Farmaooounto 

I  Elective  (approved) 


2 
2 
3 
6 
2 


2 
2  ^ 

31 
7 
2 
18 


40 


40} 


Total. 


31i 


34* 


KABYLAND  STATE  COLIiSaB  OF  AGBICULTUBB. 

[Subjecto  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.) 


FRESHMAN  YEAB. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 
(2-hr. 
^5b. 
basis.) 


80PH0M0BE  YEAB. 


College 
oredSs. 


tei^ 
hours. 
(2.hr. 


Trigonometry 

Rhetoric  and  composition. 

History  (American)* 

Modem  language. , 

Farm  crops , 

Live  stock  breeds 

Live  stock  management. . . 

Botany  (genenU) 

Zoology  (generaf) 

SS^ciSSSS):::::; 

MiUtttryinstra^. 

Total 


81 


54 


Composition, 
Public  speak 
Modem 
Farm  crops. 
Soils... ..V. 
Fertilizers.. 

Pomology 

Vegetable  culture. 
Landscape      " 
Plant  his 
Plant  ph; 

Entomol<      

Chemistry  (inorganic).. 
Chemistry  (qualitative) 
Military  ins^uotion.... 

Total 


81 


64 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 


College 
credits. 


ter- 
houn. 

(3-118. 

lab. 
basis.) 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Collage 
oedUs. 


ter- 
hooxs. 

1£- 


Physios 

Compositian 

Pabuo  speaking 

Civil  goverziment 

Business  law 

Psychology 

Sous  (adyanoed) 

Grain  judging 

Animal  nutrition. 

Stock  judging 

Plant  patnology. 

Geoloey 

Chenustry  (organic). . . 

Bacteriology 

Surveying 

Drawmg  (mechanical) 

Woodwork 

Military  instruction . . . 

Total 


78 


F.TigHf|<  composition  ^ 

Political  economy 

Oenetics  (crops) 

Genetics  (horticulture) 

Soils  (advanced) 

Farm  management 

Dairy  management 

Poultry 

Plant  anatomy  and  phjrsiology. 

Animal  diseases 

Forestry 

Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Farmdrunage 

Farm  machinery 

Farm  buildings 

Thesis 

Military  instruction 

Total 


3 

2 

4 

? 

11 

3 


78 


KASaACmrSBTTS  AGBICTTIiTUBAL  COLLEGB. 

The  institution's  published  outlines  are  regarded   as  suggestive    only.    In  the 

suggested  agronomy  schedule  presented  here  four  nontechnical  couisee  have  been 

added  to  meet  group  requirements.    Since  the  preparation  of  this  statement  the  total 

requirement  for  graduation  has  been  increased  by  14  term-hours  or  9}  aemester-houxB. 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


College 
credits. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 
(2-hr. 
hib. 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


OoUege 
credits. 


ter- 

boors 

^- 

basb). 


Chemistry 

(Chemistry  (inoniianic 
Chemistry  (organic 

Algebra 

Geometry  (solid) 

Trigonometry 

Mensuiatlon 

Modem  language 

English  literature 

Farm  crops............ 

Liye  stock  (types) 

Poultry 

Pomology 

Public  speaking. 

Geology  (agricultural) . 

Botany  (general) 

Hygiene 

Gymnastics 

Military  tactics 

MiUtary  drill 


Itural) 
Itural).., 


Physics 

Zoology 

Botany , 

English  (literature) 

Economics  (agficultural), 

Sociology  (rural) , 

Soils  and  fertilizers 

Chemistry  (qualltatlye)., 

Modem  language. 

Geology 

Physical  education , 

Military  tactics 

MlUtarydrilL , 


? 

4 
4 

? 

i 
e 


1(21 


Total. 


60 


41 


Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

SoUs ^ 

Fertlliiors 

Farm  management 

Liye  stock  (leedlnff) 

Cooperation  In  agnoulture^. 
Electlye  (free) 


60 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Field  and  forase  crops 

Field  crops  (adyanoed) 

Chemistxy  (organic) 

Economics  (general)* 

English  (Uteratuie)* 

History  (economic)* ....... 

PhysiaJ  education 

Military  science 

Military  drill 

Electlye  (ftee) 


3 

t 

3 
2 

'% 

>(2) 


3 


Total. 


50 


34i 


Total. 


50 


m 


1  The  figures  In  parentheses  are  the  results  of  two  adjustments— one  In  changing  from  term-hoors  to 
semester-hoars  and  the  other  in  making  allowance  for  extra  laboratory  or  ileld  work  required  in  the  sub- 
jects oonoemed. 
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FBEaEElCAN  TEAB. 


S£^ 


ter- 
hoon 

^- 

basis). 


SOFHOICOBE  YBAB. 


CoUemI 
oredtts. 


Semes- 

ter- 
houzB 

^- 

iMisis). 


Live  stocky  tTpeSyhiwds. , 

iL^rionltiire  Cgconomio  histoiy). 
EoQQomioB 

Botany  (maa^phtAm). 
Botaixy  csystimatic) . 
Botany  (pbyslologT). 
QuxDistry  fgeoem). 


{mOTphotogv) 
csystematic).. 
(physiology).. 
.       ;ry  (geneial) , 

^amlstry  ^qoaUtotive). 

'*"     '  "      (organic)..... 


Oomposil.. 
Shop  work., 
Cereal  erops. 

Ponstry..., 

UathematloB  (1 


utaryscUDOe 
Total 


6 
2 

f 

»(3) 


441 


Bacteriology 

Sunreying 

Public  speaking. 

Dairying 

Fruitgrowing 

Plant  propag^on 

Physics 

Soils 

SoUfertiUty 

Forage  crops 

Zoology  (jMMal). ....... 

Zoology  (pliyslolcgy) 

Entomology 

Geology 

MUitaiysdenoe 

Total 

8ENI0B  YEAR. 

Grain  Judging... 

Crop  improvement 

Special  crops 

Soil  physics 

SoilfirttUty 

Soil  surveying 

Elective  (limited) 

Total 


i 
.  2 
4 
2 
2 


I 


2 
3 


63 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Uve  stock  ( 
Uvft  stock  ( 
Uve  stock] 
Fannnu 

Poultry 

Elective  (limited). 
MUitarysdenoe.... 


2 
3 


Total. 


63 


43 


H 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

30 

20 

60 

40 

>The  ngana  in] 
semester-fioars  I 
J«et8  oonoemed. 


ttheses  are  the  results  of  tvro  adjustments— one  in  . 

the  other  in  making  allowance  for  extra  laboratory  or  field 

XJNIVBBSITY  OF  MINKESOTA. 

(Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolately  rMjolred.] 


ftom  term-hours  to 
required  In  the  snb- 


FRE8HHAN  YEAR. 


Botany  (strontorai) 

Koetorlc 

^flmtotryrgeiM^ 

Horticnliure  (genena)l'.lIIIII!i 
Uve stock  (breeds  and  types).. 
Dgry  husbandry 

HiBtofy  (Sdiistrial)!  1 1 !  I ! ! !  *. ! ! ! 

aygiene  and  Ikvshman  lectures. 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Jjnn  crops 

^um  management. ...., 

^^  stock  feeding  and 

nant. 

ll^gJodjnan^^iit 
??nnenghi€_ 

Tots] 


Unl- 
ver- 
sitv 
cred- 
its. 


36 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 
C2-hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


43 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Economics  (principles) 

Economics  (agricultural)*... 

Argumentation 

Zoology  (general) 

Draw&gXmechanical) 

Physics  (general)* 

Bacteriology 

(SiemlstryTagrioniturBl). . . . 

American  (iovwnment 

MiMtary  drill 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Fsrm  management 

(Genetics 

Plant  breeding 

Grain  Judging.... 

Farm  structures 

Weeds  and  seeds 

Live  stock  feeding 

Fsrm  machinery* 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


Unl- 
ver- 

crea- 
its. 


36 


Semes- 

ter- 

houis 

basis). 


41 


3 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

6J 

36 

38 

6 
8 
8 
3 

? 

8 
8 

9k 


36 
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laSSISSIPPI  AOBIOtTLTUBAL  AND  HEOEANIOAL  OOLLBaB. 

[Subjeoto  followed  by  asterlik  (*)  not  absolntely  reqoind.] 


FBE8HMAN  YEAR. 


CkdlMie 
credits. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 
C3-hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Gcilece 
credlte. 


ter- 
boars 

<S£f- 

basb). 


Afiriciiltiinl  (general). 

Field  orope 

Soils. ...!T. 

FMmHwtany. 


Drawing  (free-hand) 

Drawing  (mechanical) 

Rhetoric 

History 

Geometry 

Shopwork 

Physics 

Geology 

Poultry 

Farm  machinery , 

Veterinary  pathology , 

Physical  education  (gym.). 

Personal  hy^ene , 

Military  sdence 


5 
5 

3| 
3 

5 

3 

4 

a 

2 

1 

1 

9 

6 

9 

6 

10 
2 

8 

a 

3 

? 

1 
2 

4 

•], 

3 

2 

1 
3 

«» 

Botany  (general) , 

Plant  diseases 

Argumentation 

Exposition , 

English  literature 

Aleebra , 

Trigonometry , 

Live  stock  (breeds) . . . 
Chemistry  (inorganic). 

Dairying , 

Zoology 

Plant  propagation 

Farm  accounts 

MlUtary  science 


Total. 


77 


6U 


Total 

SENIOR  YEAR, 

Forestry 

Civil  goYemment : . 

Entomology 

Bacteriology 

Surveying  and  drainage. . 

Farm  organization 

Plant  breeding* 

Soil  fertility* 

Grasses  and  legumes  * 

Research  (thesis)* 

Elective  (approved) 

MiUtarysdIeDoe 

Total 


75 


50 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Soil  management  (fertility). 

Forage  crops 

Geology 

Live  znock  feeding 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Chemistry  (ai^coltural). . . . 


Entoi     ^^ 

Horticulture  (general). 
Veterinary  anatomy  and  pl^ol- 

ogy 

Farm  machinery 

Economics  (rural) 

Poultry 

Militai^  sdenoe 


Total. 


6 

4 

5 

3i 

4* 

3 

5 

1 

6 

4 

8 

4 

9 

5 

3 

6 

3 

4 

a 

•   4 

a 

3 

2 

72* 

481 

3 
3 

4 
4 

M 

4 
4 


OTi 


5 


XTNIVEBSITY  OF  MISSOX7BI. 

To  meet  the  major  requiiements  edx  counes  in  farm  crops  have  been  included  in 
the  following  schedule: 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Semester- 
hours. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


hocus. 


Live  stock  types 

Botany  (general) 

Chemistry  (hioreanlc) 

Compoeinon  and  rhetoric 

Horuoulture  (general) 

Physics 

Zoology 

Military  sdenoe 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Animal  nutrftion. 

Field-crop  improvement  * 

Plant  physiology , 

Social  science 

Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Sofls  (physics  and  fertility)... . 

Total 


31 


Bacteriolonr 

ChemistryTqualitatlve) 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Entomology 

Dairying 

Farm  crops 

Geology 

Elective 

MiUtary  science 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Grain  judging 

Field-crop  management 

Cereal  crops 

Forage  crops 

Crop  improvement 

Special  problems 

Elective 

Total 


32 


31 


3 
2 
3 
3 

3 

3 
10 
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MONTANA    STATE    OOLIJBGB    OF  AGBIOUI/rUBE   AND   HBGHANIO 

ARTS. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Gollm 
credits. 


Semes- 
ter- 

hours. 

2  hour 
lab. 

basis. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


College 
credits. 


Semee- 
ter- 

houn. 

2  hour 
lab. 

basis. 


English  oompoeitlon. 
Chemistry  (general). . 

Botany  (nneral) 

Mathematics 

Dairying 

Physics  (agrlcnltoral) 

Plant  propagation 

Live  siocK  (igrpes). . .  - 
Military  drm:... 

TotaL 


40i 


Compositian  (exposition) 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Chemistry  (agricaltaral) . 

Forage  crops 

Field  crops 

Horticultiire 

Zoology 

Entomology  (economic). . 

Geology 

Military  drm 

Total 


38 


8 


41i 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

EUsonomics.  • 

SdlphysicB 

SoQftnrHUty 

live  stock  (breeds').*. '.'.'.'.'.'. 
Electire  (free) 

TotaL 


4 
5 

4 

3 

3 

5 

4 

n 

3 

8 

4 
9 

1? 

37 


40i 


SENIOR  YEAR, 
Farm  management 

Rnll  TnftnAgfwn^nt,  - 

Orainjudglng ^ 

Surveying 

Farm  mechanics 

Farm  accounts 

Animal  diseases 

Plant  pathology 

Qenetfce 

Thesis 

Elective  (free) 

TotaL 


37 


2 
4 

4 
6i 


30 


UNIVEBSITY  OF  NEBBASEA. 

The  following  outline  includes  eight  couiBee  to  meet  major  option  requirementa: 
[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required^ 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Uni- 
ver- 

8tt 


Its. 


Semes- 
ter 
hours 

basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Uni- 
vep- 

cred- 
its. 


Semea- 

ter 
hours 

basis). 


Botany  (elementary)*.. . . 
Chemistry  (inoKanic). .. . 
GompoBitioin  and  rhetoric, 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Shopwork. 

Dairj^ng 

Military  sdenoe 

TotaL 


33 


43 


Chemistry  (organio) 

Zoology 

Forage  crops  (management). 

Soil  physics , 

Fruit  erowing 

Enelisn  (composition)* 

Mmtary  science 

Elective , 

Total 


32 


37 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  orsanlxation 

Eoonomrcs 

Sconomlcs  (rural) 

Physics*..,.....: 

Cereal  crop  management  *. . . 
1^,  chemfetryaSl  biology  * 

IJeM crop  practices* 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


32 


37 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

American  government* 

Farm  machinery  and  spraying 

machinery* 

Soil  fertility* 

Soil  management  * 

Plant  pathology  * 

Entomology  (economic)* , 

Elective  (ffee) 

Total 


28 


37 
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UJNXVEKSITY  OF  NEVADA. 

The  following  represents  the  agronomy-horticulture  option: 


FBE8H1CAN  YEAR. 


Unl- 
vcr- 

orea- 

lt8. 


SeniM- 

ter- 

boun 

basis). 


80PH0M0BS  TEAR. 


Uni- 
yer- 
sftv 
erea- 

Ita. 


ter- 
boon 

buis). 


CompoBttiao  and  rbetorio.. 

Zoology 

Botany  (general) 

Agrioiuture  (general) 

LiVe-stock  breeds 

Caiemlstry  (Inorganic) 

Cbemistnr  (qualliatlve) . . . 

Sbopwork 

Ele&ve(free) 

Military  Bdenoe 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Surveying. 

Roralnygiene 

Farm  structures 

Fann  maobJnery 

Cereals 

Botany  (taxonomy) 

Horticulture  (general) 

Zoology  (ecanomlc) 

Elective  (free) 

TotaL 


41 


(Chemistry  (organic) 

Chemistry  cquantltatlve). 
C3i0misa7  (agricultural). 
Live-stock  judj ' 
Live-stock 
Forage  crops. 

]>ajrying 

Physics 

Elective  (free) 

MiUtary  science 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  maoagament 

Irrigation 

Teaching  agriculture 

Veterinary  nathology 

Plant  physiology 

Plant  breeding 

Blectives  (free) 

Total 


2 
9 
3 


2 


s 

3^ 


36 


381 


MBW  HAKPfeSntB  COLIAGB. 

The  following  represents  the  required  work  for  the  horticultural  option: 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


History  of  aerloultnre 

Chemistry  (inorganic) 

English  oompoBttlon 

Algebra  and  mgonometry 

Zoolr 

Dra^ 

Surve: 

Botany 

Military  science 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Field  crops 

Soils 

Plant  nhysiology 

Greennouse  oonstructloo  and 

aesment 

Geology 

Landscape  gardening 

Nursery  management 

Floriculture 

Vegetable  forcing 

Bacteriology 

Shopwork 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


CoUeee 
credits. 


37 


Semss- 
tei^ 

hours 

(2.hr. 
lab. 

basis.) 


39 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Farm  poultry 

Principles  of  farestiy  - 
Economic  entomoloi 

Agricultural  e^, 

lave  stock  (breeds) 

Chemistry  (qualitative). 

Dairying 

Vegcrtable  gardening 

Pomology 

Physios 

Military  science 


Total.. 


cousge 
oredHB. 


36 


hoars 

^- 

basis). 


9H 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Farm  management 

Fertilizers 

Economics , 

EcanomiGs  (agricultural). 

Evolution  of  plants 

Meteorology 

Plant  pathology 

Pamoloffy 

Horticulture  seminar 

Elective  (approved) , 


Total. 


f 

8 
8 

2 
2 


371 
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BT7TGBBS  COIXEGB. 

The  following  reprosentB  the  inquired  work  for  the  soil  fertility  option* 
{Sabjeets  foUowod  by  astnlsk  (*)  not  absdhitely  required.] 


FRE8S1CAN  TEAR 


Semes- 
ter- 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

bMls.) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


College 
credits. 


ter- 
hours 
(2.hr. 

lab. 
basis). 


Rhetorlo  ajid  camposltion 

EngUshUterature 

Algebra 

Geometry.... *. 

Ghemiscry  igfimA)". '.'.'. 

Kodem  language 

Drawlnc. 

^r 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

History*. 

TerUlizers 

Chemisixy  (quantitative). 

Plant  propagation 

Bacteriology 

Zoology. 7!?. 

Entainol<Mgy 

Plant  patnology 

Irive-stock  types 

Pomology 

Total 


87 


40 


35 


40 


American  literature 

English  literature 

Modem  language 

Physics 

Chemistry  (qualitative). . 

Soils 

Farm  crops. 

Dairying 

Poultry 

Plant  physiolorf 

Botany  (general) 

Military  science 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR, 

Economics* 

Constitutiaiia]  law 

Sou  fertility 

Soil  microbiology 

Geology  (rooks  and  soils). 
Thesis 


«i 


Total.. 


41 


NBW  MEXICO  COLLEGE  OF  AGBICXJLTUBE  AND  MECHANICAL 

ABTS. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Rhetoric  and  composition. 

Chemistry  (generd) 

Botany  (genflral) 

Uve  stock  (types) 

Farm  motors 

Physios  (a^cultural) 

Asronomy  (elementary).. 

HS*  propagation 

MUita^  science 


Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Boll  physics 

SoUfertiUty 

Fruit  growing 

StockTeeding 

Entomology  (general) 

Entomology  (economic) 

Veterinary  science 

Irrigation 

QTsin  Judging 

§wds 

Plant  pathology 

Plant  fistology 

Total 

76478**— 18 S 


Semester* 
hours. 


41i 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Semester- 
hours. 


(Hiemlstry  (organic) 

Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Dairyhag 

Cereals 

Forest  crops 

Bacteriology 

Zoology  ( general ) 

Physiology  (human) 

Surveying 

Farm  machinery 

Vegetable  gardening 

Landscape  gardening  and  floriculture 
Military  sctenoe 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Qeology 

Farm  management 

Soclologv 

Economics. 

Thesis 

Plant  breeding 

Agronomy  (experimental) 

Agronomy  (seminar) 

Elective  Oimited) 

Total 


2 

5 

? 

3 

? 

4 

f 

2 

3 


42 


4 
6 
2 
3 
5 
3 

I' 

6 


32J 
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APFBiroiX. 
OOBMBIX  UNIVBBSITY. 


The  foUowing  table  ahows  the  distribution  of  the  zequiied  wade  in  tiie  fonr-year 
agricnltonJ  ciuiiculuni: 


FRE8B1CAN  YRAB. 

BOPHOMORB  YEAR. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

SENIOR  TEAS. 

AOtlftf. 
TCn^llAh, ff 

Hourt. 
Gtocdocy 8 

PoUttoalsdenoa....     6 

Ch«mi8tiy 6 

Biology 8 

Zoology 6 

Botany 6 

Natoral  history  of  tb« 

farm 1 

DrllL 

PhySa 5 

P^slology 8 

Chemistry,  mathe- 
matic8,Qr  haotarl- 

dSSP ' 

The  following  outline  includes  the  above-required  work  and,  in  addition,  a  selected 
list  of  elective  couraes  recommended  for  students  specializing  in  farm  crops: 

[Sabjeots  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolately  n<2iiired.] 


BOPHOMORB  TEAR. 


Uni- 
▼er- 

SitT 

cred- 
its. 


tei^ 
hours 

basis). 


BOPHOMORB  YEAR 


Uni- 
▼er- 

cred- 
its. 


lioiin 

0- 


Chemistry  (inoreanic) , 

Chemist^  (qiuuitatlve  and  quan- 

Biology  (genentlV.'.1 1 !!!!!!!!!  I !!  I ! 

Physics 

The  farm  (agricoltoral  environ- 
ment)  

Militaj^solenoe 


8 
.  6 

5 
6 
5 

3 
0 


Geology 

Chemistry  (agricultural) . 

Botany  (general) 

Plant  physiology 

Boanoinics 

Meteorology 

Pomology 

MiUtary  drill 


Total. 


83 


37J 


Total. 


Si 

4 

? 


3H 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Farm  crops* 

Special  crops* 

Soil  management  *... . 
Vegetable  gardening  * . 

Bacteriology* 

Plant  pathology* 

Farm  management  *. . 

Botany* 

Rural  engtaeerlDg* 


Total. 


4\ 

i 

3 
3 


8BNI0R  YB^R. 

Farm  crops  (advanced)  * . . 
(Genetics*. 


Farm  irtfiTiftfflHnwnt  * . . . . 

Soil  technology* 

Plant  breeding* 

Rural  eoonomy* 

Animal  husbandry* 

Entomology  (general)*. 
Plant  pathology* 


Total. 


3 
3 

P 

J 

334 
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irOBTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  OF  AGBICT7LTX7BE  AND  ENGZNEEBING. 

[Sabjeofcs  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absohxtely  requlredJI 


FBB8HKAN  YEAR. 


Semestec^ 
hours. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Semester- 
hours. 


Botany  (general) 

Chemistry  (inorg&nlc) 

Drawing 

Woodworking 

Composition  and  rhetoric. 

American  literature 

Algebra 

Oeometry 

Zoology  (general) 

lOUtary  drill 

Total 


42 


Farmeqnipment 

Dairying 

Botany  (general ) 

Chemistry  (qualitative) 

Rhetoric 

Public  speaking. 

Qeology. 

Plant  propegation.. 

Phyaics  (a^cultural) 

Veterinary  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Zoology  (general) 

MlUtary  drill 

Total 


44 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

FsimcropB.. 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Live  stock  (feeding) 

Chemistry  r  qnantitativo). . . . 

Chemistry  (ajsricultural) 

English  literatuze 

Pomology.  -. 

VegetaUe  gardening 

Poultry 

Soils 

Modem  language* 

Total 


48 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  crops 

Ytttvi  management 

Animal  Ixeeding 

Plant  breeding 

(Chemistry  (organic) 

Economics  (agricultural) . . . . 

Sollfertmty. 

Drainage 

Entomology  (economic) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


12 
8 
3 
8 
6 
0 
3 
3 
3 
6 


48 


NOBTH  DAKOTA  AGBICTJLTUBAL  COLLEGE. 


FRESHICAN  YEAR. 


College 
credits. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 
(2.hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


College 
credttB. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 

basis). 


Gasengfoea. 

Composition 

Argumentation 

Chemistry  (general) 

Chemistry  (morganic). . 
Chemistry  (quaUtative) 

Judging  live  stock 

Breeds  of  live  stock 

Botany  (general) 

Library  practice 

Plant  propagation 

Farm  crops 

Military  <5iiL 

Total 


67 


44} 


Dairying  (elements) 

Animal  husbandry  (feeds  and  feed- 
ing)  

Veterinary  science  (gezural) 

Farm  crops 

Chemistry  (quantitative) 

Soil  physics 

Soil  management  (fertility) 

Zoology  (general) 

Chemistry  (orgsnic). 

Hoticulture  (general) 

Plane  trigonometry 

Surveying 

Military  drm 

Total 


73 


48 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Plant  physiology 

Plant  pathology 

Physics  (elementary) 

Oepetlcs  (general) 

PoUtlcal  economy 

Rural  economics 

SpUfertlllty. 

Bngl^  literature 

Total 


28§ 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Entomology 

Bacteriology  (general). . . . 

Soil  biology 

Farm  management 

Methods  of  Investment. . . 

Thesis 

Genetics  (eeneral) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


43 
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AFPEKDIZ.' 


OQSZO  STATB  UHIVJUtSITY. 

Hie  foOowiog  oatlme  dbowB  a  tentative  schedule  for  a  iitndent  aperialiinng  in 

turn  dope.    Sdected  counes  ate  included  in  the  sophomore,  jnniar,  and  senior 

yeaa  to  meet  tibe  prescribed  electives  and  in  the  last  two  yean  to  satisfy  the  major 

leauiiements. 

[Bo1i|«etB  foOoirad  by  asUrfak  («)  not  absolutely  nqofred.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAB. 


Uni- 
versity 
cradtts. 


SeoBBS- 
ter. 
bars 


^b. 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Unl- 


basis). 


Qieiiiistry  (ssneral) 

Zoology  (Keoeral) 

EngUmoomposlaao 

l^Sbwmatlcs 

Drawing  (inf>fiiantra1) 

Sliopwork 

Physics 

Oeology 

Survey  o(  agrlciiltiire.. . ........ 

Phyrical  eaooatlan  (gymnastic) 

Hygiene ... 

IffiltarydrllL 

TotaL 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

EooDomics 

Farm  engineering* 

Llvestock(types)* 

Dairying* 

Entomology  (eooDomlc)* 

Oeraal  crops 

Fora^  crops 

Field  <Top  improvement 

Seminar  (liBrm  practice) 

ElectlvB(free) 

Total 


10 
6 

4 
3 

? 

3 
3 
1 

2 

1 
2 


Chemistry  (agricaltiiral). 

Botany  (genenl) 

Soils  (etemsntary) 

Field  crope  (prodnction)* 
Entomoloor  (eoooomlc)*. 

aeoloB^(2sdal>» 

Military  dKSirr 

ElecUveCfree) 


6 

a 

6 
4 
3 
3 
3 
7 


4^ 


TotaL 

SEiaoR  year! 

Hortlcaltare  (farm)* 

Fann  management*... 

Crop  prodnctlon  (advanced^. 

Seminar  (farm  practloe) 

ElectlvB(free) 

Elective  (Umttod) 


34 


35J 


TotaL.. 


34 


OKLAHOMA  AGBICTTLTUBAIi  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEaE. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


(College 
credits. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hoars 
(2hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Coil< 


tflCw 

hoars 
basis). 


Composition 

Chemistry  (inormnlc) 

Botany  (general) 

Farm  mechanics 

I>alrying 

Livestock  (types) 

Vegetable  gardening. 

Public  speaking 

Physical  training 

Military  sdenoe 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  motors , 

Farm  structores , 

Cotton  production 

Genetics 

Plant  breeding 

Soils 

SoilfertUlty 

Entomology 

Animal  numtlon. 

Poultry 

Basic  orgBmisation 

Total 


News  writing  (English). . . . 
Chemistry  (qualitative) . . . . 
Chemistry  (quantitative)... 

Chemistry  (orgEmic) 

Fruitgrowing. 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Cereal  crops. 
Fon 


Forage  crops 

Plant  phy^ology. . 
Bacteriology 


togy. 

Zoology  (general).. 
Military  sdeoce. 


3 

? 
f 

4 
4 
3 
3 

4 
4 
3 


375 


i3§ 


Total.. 


84i 


41 


H 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3i 

4 

6 

6 

3} 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

32J 

36 

SENIOR  YEAR. 


Farm  crops  (advanced). 

Farm  tni^nftg^^nifflt 

Farm  accounts ',.. 

Crop  Improvement 

Seminar 

Agriculture  (general) — 
AgrlcolturBl  education . . 

Thesis 

Elective  (fr«e) 


4 
4 
2 
3 
3 

f 

4 
11 


Total.. 


W| 


5)8 
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FRSSaiCAN  TBAB. 


KngltHh  prose 

ChemiBtry  (general) 

Physics  (general) 

Botany  (agricultural) 

Crop  production. 

Stock  Judging , 

Stock  management 

I^arm  surveying 

Library  practloe 

Hygiene 

P&^cal  education 

Military  drill 

Tbtal 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Agricultural  eoonomics. ... 

Fmnt  diemistry 

Agrioultuzal  bacCeriolosy*. 

Puint  pathology .^. 

Biaeases  of  flald  crops  ^ .. . 

Sntomolc^y 

Cereal  cropB 

liBDd  drauiage 

Crop  Improvement 

Soil  physics 

Miufiarydrm 

KUitarysdenoe 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


Semes- 

ter- 

CoUeffo 
cndils. 

hours 

basis). 

6 

6 

6 

8 

3 

4 

6 
3 

It 

2 

8 

3 

3 

2 

2 

i 

\ 

1 

.2 

2 

4 

35 

44i 

BOFHOHORB  YEAR. 


Farm  accounts i 

Economic  ioology 

Agricultural  chemistry, 

Bacteriology 

Fruit  groveing 

Lands^pe  gardening 

Voffetabie  growing....; 

Dai3ryln^'(fiements)'.lir. 

Physical  edu^fonl! 

Ifilltary  drill 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

National  govenunent 

State  and  nmnidpal  govemment., 

Agrostology 

Forage  crops 

SoUfertiUty 

Farm  management ^ 

Crop  breeding. 

Crop  work 

Feeds  and  feeding. 

Potato  growing 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


College 

credits. 


36 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 
C2.hr. 
lab. 


■1 

8 
2 

2 

4 


45 


3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 
3 

^ 

4 

.     6 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

34 

41 

81 


32 


pbnnsylvanlal  state  coliage. 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


College 
credits. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 
C2-hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


College 
aedUk 


ter- 
hours 

^: 

basis) 


Botany  (general) 

Live  stocS:  (breeds)..; 

Modem  language 

Algetara..'. 

Trigonometry  (plane) 

(3omposition 

Argumentation 

Chemistry  (general) 

Dairying 

Military  drill 

Military  tactics 

Gymnasium  drill 

TtttaL 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

F^um  crops.  ..••.••..... 

Bolls 

SoUfertUity 

Farm  madiinery 

History  (American  economic), 

Chemistry  (agricultural)* 

Zoology  (goieral) 

Entomology  (general) 

Plant  brawling 

Farm  practice  (seminar) 

Total 


9 

0 

3 

3 

6 

6 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

<4 

2 

2 

1 

2i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

40 


42 


Bacteriology  (agrionltand) 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Chemistry  (qualitative) . . . 
Chemistry  (agricultural) . . 

Soils 

Oenetics  (general) 

Modem  language. 

•Geology : 

Plant  propagation. 

Composition 

Physics 

Military  drill 

Gymnasium  drllL 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  management. 

Crop  production. '.'.'. 

SeBttinar...,, 

Farm  strnSurislI I .*!."."" 

Stock  judging* 

Vegetable  gardening*. 

Dairy  cattfe*. 

Economics 

Elective  (Itee) 

Total 


3 
2 

3 
5 
4 
2 
6 

f 

6 


«i 


44* 


6 

4 

8 

3 

6 

5  . 

3i 

4 

2 

6 


42* 


45i 


8 

37 
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APPENDIX. 


UJNIVKBSITY  OF  POBTO  BIOO. 

The  foUowing  representB  the  required  work  of  the  curriculum  in  general  agriculture: 
[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

Semester- 
hours. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Semeste- 
hours. 

English  composition 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
3 

Entomology 

Botany 

Anunal  hnsbandrv 

Agronomy 

Breeds  of  animals                         

E^nentafY  horticulture 

Animal  hnMMling..                                  .    ,.. 

Pedagogy  * 

Field  crops r. 

FamTinechanics 

Agricultural  chemistry 

Entomoloey  (eeneral) 

Horticulture .'. 

SmitoryiSinS           ' 

Soils 

Military  science 

.Total 

Total 

43 

43 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Farm  machinery 

Tropical  crops 

Horticulture 

Animal  feeding 

Live  stock  judging . . 
Farm  management . . 
Political  economy. . . 
Commercial  law.. . . . 

Elective .T... 

Mlhtary  science 


Total. 


J" 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Vegetable  pathology. 

Tropical  crops 

Bacteriology 

Thesis 

Elective 

Military  science 


Total.. 


a 

18 
4 
3 

13 
3 


BHODB  ISLAND  STATE  COIXSaE. 

The  following  represents  the  work  required  for  the  animal  husbandry  option: 
[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Semester- 
hours. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


boon. 


Rhetoric  and  composition. . . 

Modem  language  * 

Alsebra 

Trigonometry 

Chemistry  (genutd) 

Botany  (general) 

Plapt  propagation 

Drawing  (freehand) 

How  to  study 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Spraying  and  pruning 

Veffetable  gardening 

MiUtarytacUra.'!!!!!!!;!!!! 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Modem  essays 

Debating 

History  (industrial) 

Veterinary  practice 

Poultry 

Soils  and  fertilizers 

Farm  crops 

Farm  management 

Fruit  culture 

Landscape  gardening 

Dairying 

Farm  machinery 

Elective  (free) 

Military  drill 

Military  tactics 

Total 


6 
6 

i! 

8 
6 
2 
1 

4* 

2 
2 
2 

1 


Newspaper  work 

Argumentation 

Public  speaking 

Modem  language  * 

Chemistry  (or^nlc) 

Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Physics 

Botany  (agricultural) 

Zoology  (general) 

Sur\'ey  ing 

CJeology 

Forage  crops 

Military  drill 

MiUtary  tactics 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Political  economy 

Civil  government. 

Shakespeare 

Public  spealdbog 

Agricultural  ezperimentation 

P£nt  breeding. 

Bacteriology 

Stock  feeding 

Stock  breeding 

Elective  (free) 

MiUtary  drill 

Military  tactics 

Total 


42i 


47 
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OLBMBOlSf  COLLEGE. 


FIt£8HMAK  YEAR. 


GoUen 
oreditB. 


Tenn- 
honn. 


hours. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Odkee 
credits. 


Term- 
hoars. 


mester 
hours. 


AJgebra..... 

Composition  and  rhetoric , 

Hlstoiy , 

Ajsricoitiire  (gBoeral) 

Snopworlc... , 

Drawing , 

Botany  (geneial) 

Bookkeeping 

HiUtarydrlfl 

Total 


10 
5 

16 
9 
6 
6 
6 
4 
2 


n 

10 
6 
4 

P 


00 


67J 


45 


TrigooDometry... 

CompoBltion  and  rhetonc. 

American  literature , 

Physics 

Chemistry  (general) 

Surveying 

Zoology 

Entomology 

Plant  pathology 

Plant  physiology. 

Farm  machinery 

Geology 

IflHtaiydiin 

Total 


90 


6 
6 
3 
11 

■? 

4 

3 
3 
3 
1 
4i 


671 


2 
7i 


H 

2 
2 


45 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Englisli  literature 

History  (American) 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Chemistry  (a^cultmtav 
Chemistry  (quantitative). 

Soils 

Forage  crops 

Cotton  grading 

Veterinary  anatomy  and 
physiology 

Pomology 

Vegetable  gardening 

Entomology 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Dairying 

Forestry 

KiUtary  tactics 

Military  drill 

Total 


90 


67J 


45 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

English  literature 

Economics 

Geology 

Bacteriology 

Conmion  crops 

Small  grains 

Cotton 

Plant  breeding 

Farmmoton.. 

Drainage 

Farm  management 

Truck  larming 

Pomology 

Animalieeding 

Botany  (tazinomic) .. . . . 
Entomology  (economic). 

Plant  diseases , 

Poultry 

Teaching  agriculture ... . 
Military  driL 

Total 


6 
6 
6 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
7 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 


90 


67J 


4 
4 
4 

? 

2 
2 

\* 

2 

? 

2 
2 
2 
11 


3 
"IT 


SOX7TH  DAKOTA  STATE  COLLSaE. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


CoUege 
credits. 


Semes- 
tep- 

hours. 

2  hour 
lab. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


College 
oreditB. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 
2  hour 
lab. 


Rhetoric , 

Chemistry  (elementary). 
Farm  croj  ^ 

Breeds^llvestock 

mS^ISSS!::: 

TWal. 


6 

15 

5 

4 

3 

3 

8 

3 

37 


47 


Botany  (general) 

Chemistry  (qualitative) 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Veterinary  anatomy 

Extempore  speaking .. . 

Entomology 

Horticulture  (general).. 

Modem  language. 

Mitttarysdenoe 

MUitary  tactics. 

Total 


37 


10 

4 

I* 

2 
10 
2 

8 

1 
8 


4H 


JUNIOR  YEAR, 
gog)gy(gwieral) 

Boiifirtuity"i;;;i!".""! 

Farm  crops 

FsycholoHT 

Swshlfteratuie 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


88 


47 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Economics 

Rural  economics 

Heredity. 

(Geology  (agricultnial)... . 
Elective  (free) 

TotaL 


34 


8 
8 
8 
fi 

24 
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APPENDIX. 


UJUVEKBITY  OF  TBHSESSBE. 

The  following  outline  includes,  in  addition  to  the  pfeecdbed  woik,  four 
meet  major  requirements: 

[Sabfect  floOowed  by  asterisk  C*)  not  absolatoly  nqnitKL] 


to 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


SOPHOICOBK  TEAR. 


Rhetoric  and  composition. 

American  literature 

Uathematics 

Kodem  language. 

Botany  (eeneral) 

Zoology  (eeneral) 

Fann  study  (practice) 

MiUtarydiilL 


Modem  _ 
Chemistry 
Chemlstiy 
Botany  (f 

HeSdity.  

Ilye  stock  (breeds) 

Livestock  (management) 
Pomology 


I  Soil  fertility.. 
Military  dnlL. 


TotaL. 


TotaL. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

English  literature 

Chemistry  (qoantitative) 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Geologv 

Bacteriology 

Vetcrlnarv  anatomy 

Animal  disea.ses 

Forage  and  fiber  crops 

Cereal  crops 

Animal  nutrition. 

Stock  judging 

TotaL 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Animal  breeding 

Plant  pathology 

Economics 

Economics  (agricultural). . 
Farm  crops  (advanced)  *. . 

SoUfertiltty* 

Plant  breeding  • 

Economic  entomology  *. . . 


TotaL. 


AaBICniiTXTBAL  AND  MECEANICAl  COLUSaB  OF  TEXAa 

[Subject  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  ]X>t  abadutely  lequiied.) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


SemeiH 

ter- 
houiB. 


(}rop  production 

Live  stock  (types) , 

Botany  (general) 

Chemistry  (inorganic) 

Rhetoric  and  composition.. 

Dairying 

Phvslcs 

MilUary  science 

MiUtary  drill 


TotaL. 


43 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Live  stock  (breeds) 

Poultry 

Zoology 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Geology 

English  literature 

Horticulture  (general).. 
Vegetable  gardening.... 
Veterinary  practice. . . . . 

Military  clrfll 

Military  sdenoe 


Total.. 


tar- 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Soils 

Farm  crops 

Chemistry  ^analytical) 

Chemistry  (agricultural) . . 

Argumentation 

Farm  machinery  ♦ 

Drainage 

Surveying 

Soil  mapping  ♦ 

Entomology  (systematic) . 
EntoraoloETV  (economic)... 
Military  drill 


Total.. 


40  I 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Economics 

Economics  (rural) 

Public  speaking 

Plant  breedii]g 

Soils  (advanced) 

SoilfertiUty 

Marketing 

Animal  nutrition. 

Farm  management 

Farm  management  (advanced)  * 

Cost  acoountiug  * 

Military  drill 

Total 


OUTLINE  BSQUIBEMBKTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 
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AaniaxjuruRAL  goixege  of  utah. 

Students  are  required  to  complete  the  work  of  the  following  groups:  Major  subject, 
16  hoius;  minor  subject,  12  houra;  biological  science,  12  hours;  exact  science,  24 
hours;  language  (English  or  foreign),  16  hours;  social  science,  12  hours;  military  science, 
12  hours;  free  electives,  28  hours.  The  following  outline  has  been  prepared  to  meet 
theee  requirements  and  represents  the  work  of  a  student  specializing  in  agronomy. 


FRB8HMAN  YEAR. 


College 
crediiB. 


8eiiM»- 

ter- 
hours. 

lab. 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


CoUflge 
credits. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 

^- 

basis.) 


Khetorlo 

Modem  language 

Chemistry  (morganic). . 

Cereal  crops 

Forage  crops 

Military  driU 

Military  science 

Elective  (fr«e) 


4 

e 

12 

P 

2 
4i 


Total.. 


34 


38 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


IforlDStlng 

Physios , 

Bacteriology 

Soils  (comparative) . . . 
Elemeo  ts  of  dairying. . 

MiUtary  drill 

Military  science , 

Elective  (ftee) , 


Total.. 


84 


37J 


Modem  language 

Chemistnr  (org^c) 

Geology  (economic) 

Botany  (general) 

Soils 

Mmtary  drill 

Military  science. 

Elective(free) 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Economics. 

Seminar 

Soil  bacteriology 

Eoonomio  entomcdogy 

Plant  pathology 

ElecUve(ftee) 

Total 


6 
8 
3 
9 

? 

2 

H 


84 


87 


80 


6 

? 

81 
13 


381 


UMIVUBSITY  OF  VBBMONT. 

The  following  represents  the  work  required  for  the  curriculum  in  animal  industry. 
[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absdntely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Trigonometry 

Analytical  geometry 

Qiemlstry  (eeneral) 

Rhetoric  and  oompositico 

Modern  language 

Dairying. ............................ 

Botany(gBneral) 

DrawiiiE  and  surveying 

Physical  training  (gymnasties) 

MiUtaiysoienoe 

l-otal 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Anatomy  of  domestic  animals 

nmiology,  etc.,  of  domestic  animals. 

Farm  management... 1. 1 

Bacteriology 

Pomology 

Daily  manuliBCtures 

Stockjudglng 

9*">eral  electrical  engtoeering 

•  Stockbieeding 

Argumentation 

Englishllterature 

Total 


Semester 
hours. 


41 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Botany  (nneral) 

ZooloiT  (agricultural) 

English  literature 

Stock  feeding.*. "..*!!!!!!II!!!!1I! 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Olericulture , 

Forestry , 

Physical  training  (gymnastics), 
Military  science , 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Milk  production , 

Diseases  of  domestic  animals . . 

Poultry  husbandry 

Farm  management 

Farm  mechanics 

Pomology 

Rural  economics 

Agriralturaf  chemistry* 

Commercial  law* 

Economics* 

Total 


Semester 
hours. 
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APPES'DIX. 
VIRGINIA  POLYTBCHinO  INBTITUTJB. 


The   following   represents   the   work   required  for  the  cuiriculum  in  gaiersl 
agriculture. 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  Dot  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAJ^  YEAR. 


College 
credits 
(hours 

per 
week). 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


CoDege 
credits. 


ter- 
houn. 


Rhetoric 

Modem  langmtge 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Physics 

Physics  laboratory 

Chemistry  (inorganic).. 
Chemistry  laboratory. . . 
Drawing  (mechanical). . 
Drawing;  (freehand)  — 

Shopwork 

Military  training 


9 
0 
6 
6 
6 
9 

n 

9 

^ 

7* 
15 

18 


Total. 


117 


57 


Rhetoric 

Modem  language 

Drainage 

Farm  machinery 

Cost  accounting 

Orchard  technique 

(Chemistry  (inorganic).. . 

Qualitative  analysis 

Surveying : 

Stweying  (practical) .... 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Live  stock  Judging 

Veterinary  anatomy,  etc 
Horticulture  (principal). 

Botany  (structural) 

Botanv  (systematic)  — 

Farm  buildings 

Military  traimng 

Total 


9 
9 
8 
3 
3 

? 
? 

6 
6 
9 
6 
3 
6 
« 
8 
18 


117 


JUNIOR  YEAR, 

English  literature 

Modem  language 

Chemistrv  {orsanic) 

Plant  pathology 

Farm  crops 

Farm  crops  laboratory 

Animal  parasites , 

Zoology 

Axdmal  breeding 

Soilphysics 

Soil  physics  laboratory . . . , 

guantitati  ve  analysis 
ntomologv 

Plant  histology , 

Dairy  products  (testing) . . 
Military  training 

Total 


6 

6 

6 

4 

2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

18 

6 

117 


57 


SENIOR  YEAR. 
Economics 

Farm  TnanngftmAnt 

Chemistry  (agricultural) . . 

Oeology  (general)* 

Oeologv  laboratory* 

Vegetable  physiology 

Qenetics 

Bacteriology  (general) 

Bacteriology  (laboratory) . 

Animal  nutrition 

Live  stock  management. . . 

Animal  diseases 

Veterinary  clinic 

Dairy  technology 

Butter  making 

Cheesen 
MiUtary 

Total 


117 


OniLZira  BBQITmBSCBXTTB  FOB  GBADUATIOIT. 

STATE  OOIiLBOS  OF  WASHZNOTON. 

[Subjects  foUowed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolately  reqniied.) 


128 


FRESHICAN  YEAB. 


Field  crops 

Live  stock  (types) 

Rhetoric  and  oomposltion 

English  Uterotnre 

caiemlstry  (inorganic) 

Chemistry  (qualitative) 

Physics 

Zoology 

Geology 

library  praotioe 

Military  drill 

Physical  culture 

Total 

JUNIOE  YEAR. 

Uodem  language 

Cereal  crops 

Principles  of  feeding  ~ 

Principles  of  breeding  (plant  or  anlnial) 

Poultry  husbandry 

Rural  economics* 

Elective  (limited) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


Semester- 
hours. 


m 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Fruitgrowing 

SoUph;^cs 

SoQfir&Uty 

Farm  macninery. . . . . 
Chemistry  (oremio).. 
Bacteriology 


Botany  (general) 

Plant  pathology 

Rhetoric  and  composition. . 

Physical  culture , 

Mifitary  drill 


Total., 


Semester- 
hours. 


41 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Modem  language. .. . 

Economics 

Farm  management . . 
Elective  (limited)... 
Elective  (free) 


37 


Total. 


10 

6 

8 

7 
Hi 


88* 


WEST  VIBGINIA  UMIVUBSTTY. 

In  additLon  to  the  prescribed  work,  several  courses  that  have  been  suggested  by 
tiie  major  department  have  been  included  in  the  schedule  for  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Uul- 
ver- 
sitv 
cred- 
its. 


Semes- 
ter 
hours 

^: 

basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Uni- 
ver- 

crea- 
its. 


ter 
hours 

^- 

basis). 


9^emistry  (organic) 

Sotanv  (general) 

livestock  (breeds) 

Vegetable  gardening 

Farm  management  (elementary) 

Apiculture  (general) 

Rhetoric  and  composition 

BngiishUteratui«rT^ 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
Ecanomics 

gMmlstry  Coigaiib)! ! ! .' !  I  .* 

\  ^Bm  management 

gwory  (eoonondo) 

S*Bge  crops*...... 

.    S««Phy8iology« 

Ei«ctive(freey.'.;::;::.':::: 

Total 


3d 


41 


Zoology 

Physics 

live  stock  (management) 

Dairying 

Poultry 

Pomology 

Farm  crops 

SoUiertilgy. 

Entomol 

Military 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Sociology 

Farm  management 

Plant  brSlSig* 

Seminar 

SoQcheizUstry* 

Sou  bacteriology* 

Ftum  maohinecy* 

Elective. 

Total 


44 


n 


40 


84 


38 
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APPENDIX, 
UNIVKBSITY  OF  WZ800K8IH. 


The  f dUowing  oatline'represents  the  requiied  work  for  students  entering  the  imL 
vendty  without  modem  language.  A  separate  schedule  is  offered  for  those  who 
present  modem  language  upon  admission.  In  addition  to  the  generally  prescribed 
work  the  schedule  presented  here  includes  eight  courses  to  meet  the  major  and  minor 
requirements  in  the  senior  year. 

[Subleots  followed  by  asterisk  («)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FBESHHAN  TEAR. 

Semester 
hours. 

80PH0M0RB  YBAR. 

houis. 

I^Hsh  tTompo>ltl<m     

0 

8 
10 

a 
a 

a 
a 

Chemistry  (quantitative) 

Ifodern  lansusge , 

Q)4imiFtiy  {onranic).      '            .  . 

r!hAfnl«t.rv  /imiirAl)  r 

Chemist^  (affficultural) 

fV»«ilff. .T . .' 

AiEiifTiiltuiiil  engliieflrins , . 

Botany  (smmJ).  

fttnckjudgins 7. 

wat»»^miatlf« , 

Phvnifnil  education  (ffvnuiaffttoff) 

Soils  (physics  and  fertillfty) 

imSSySffTT^WV^      . 

Zoology  (general) 

Pbn^sical  education  (gymnastics) 

Total 

Tf^aX 

88 

« 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
Botany  (eoonomle) 

10 
6 

SENIOR  YEAR. 
Phmfh^tng*. 

Plant  physiology 

Qia88eB«> 

EoonomioB  (aolidiiltuzal) 

Cereato* 

1 

PbySlOS 

Arrtmamv  /nmhl<imji\»-       

"ElefltivediiFiited) 

iSttor:                      

T^anddraiuagf^...     . 

Elective  (Iree) 

Plant  n«ttfiti«n* 

Field  management*. , 

lElMtfvA(11m^t^). 

Elective  (Iree) 

TotaL 

Total 

34 

21 

OUTLIKB  BEQX7IEEMENTB  FOB  QBADUATIOK. 
TTKTVBBSITY  OF  WYOHINO. 
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The  following  outline  flhows  the  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  agronomy  and  general 
agriculture  cuniculum.  In  the  junior  year  three  selected  agricultural  courses  have 
been  included  to  aatiafy  the  limited  elective  work. 

[SabjMts  followed  by  astflrisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.) 


FRESHMAK  Y£AR. 


Uni- 

VBT- 
8lt7 

oreo- 

ItB. 


Semes- 
ter 
hooTB 

^^ 

basis). 


BOPHOKORE  YEAR. 


Unl- 

BitV 

cred- 
its. 


Semes- 
ter 

bours 
C2-hr. 
lab. 

basis). 


Gompoattiaii 

Botany  (general) 

Cereal  crops 

**       ^  crops.... 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Siemistry  (quaUtati^) .. . 
Cbemistry  (qoantitative).. 

Soils 

SoilfertUity 

Vegetable  gardening* 

An^iT^ftl  feeding. 

Plant  diseases^. .... 

SSSS^SSr?:^?::::::: 

TotaL 


6 
10 
4 
4 
6 
5 
3 


87 


Cbemistry  (inorganic) 

Surveying 

Irrigation 

Farm  machinery 

Livestock  (breeds) 

Bacteriology 

Animal  diseases 

Elective  (free) 

Military  drilL 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Cbemistry  (organio) 

Chemistry  (agricultural) . . 

Farm  management 

Plant  breeding 

Plant  histology 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


32 


10 
8 
3 
6 
6 
6 
8 
2 
3 


41 


31 


30 


5 

5 

4 

ft 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

14 

IS 

34 
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APPENDIX. 
UNIVKBSITY  OF  WZSOOKfilN. 


The  following  oatline'represents  the  required  work  for  students  entering  the  mi- 
versity  without  modem  language.  A  separate  schedule  is  offered  for  those  vbo 
present  modem  language  upon  admission.  In  addition  to  the  generally  prescribed 
work  the  schedule  presented  here  includes  eight  courses  to  meet  the  major  and  nunsr 
requirements  in  the  senior  year. 

(Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  abeolixtely  required.] 


FBESHMAN  YEAR. 

Semester 
bours. 

SOPHOKORB  YEAR. 

bom. 

EoisHsb  nomDOflltion . . 

0 

8 
10 

2 

il 

2 
2 

ni«imifrtpv  fnnant1tatlTe> 

ICodwn  lang^iAffe 

f^ipi^try  (orsanle) 

rhemJjttry  (gmflral)  

Chemistry  (agricultural).. 

fV»«ilff 

Bacteriology  (agricultural) 

Botany  (geiaer^. '. 

Ptookfudgins.r. .". 

Mathflfnatlcff^. 

niTStoll  education  (cvninastks'i 

Soils  (physics  and  fertilttar) 

MintHTy  drill. 

Zoology  (gensral) 

Ilnrsical  education  (gymnastSos) 

Hintary  drill.  T 

Total 

Tf^aX 

38 

s 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
Botany  (eoonomlc) 

10 

SENIOR  YEAR. 
Plfl*n^nwdf«V!*             ■ 

Plant  bliTSlolOffy.r 

Grasses*. 

EoonomksB  (aerioultural) 

Cereato* 

Pbysbs 

Ajcronomy  (problems)* 

EliKfttv^  (Hmlt^). 

^EtoSr^                   

T^^n^  dralTiagcf* .... 

Elective  lree)...l 

fl«ll  ma'^Agfnnent*. .  / 

'Plant  nutrition* 

El^mtlv^  (fimf^MA) 

Elective  (ftee) 

TotaL 

Total 

34 

a 

OUTLKKE  BEQXTIEEMEirEB  FOB  QBADUATIOK. 
UMiVXBSITY  OF  WYOHINO. 
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The  following  outline  shows  the  diBtribution  of  the  work  of  the  agronomy  and  general 
agricultare  curriculum.  In  the  junior  year  three  selected  agricultural  courses  have 
heen  included  to  satisfy  the  limited  elective  work. 

[8abj«ct8  (oUowed  by  astflrisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.) 


FRB8HMAN  YEAR. 


Uni- 

Seiner 
ter 

ver-  . 

hoOTB 

its. 

basis). 

6 

6 

10 

10 

33 

87 

80PHOKORE  YEAR. 


Unl- 
vcr- 

crodi- 

its. 


Semes- 
ter 

boun 
(2-hr. 
lab. 

basis). 


Composltlofn 

Botsmy  (general) 

Cereal  crops 

Forajge  crops 

Alcebra 

TriJKmometry 

Kffltary  <b111. 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Chemistry  (qualitative) .. . 
Chemistry  (quantitatlTe).. 

Boll  fertiutylll  !!!!!!!!!!*.! 

Vegetable  gardening* 

Axnmal  feeding* 

Plant  diseases)* 

Elective  (approved) 

Military  drfiL 

Total 


Chemistry  (inorganic). 

Surveying 

Irrigation 

Farm  machinery 

Live  stock  (breeds) — 
Bacteriology. 


Elective  (free).. 
MiUtary  drill.. 


Total.. 


32 


10 
8 
3 

6 
6 
6 
8 
2 
3 


41 


3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

5 

3 

8 

n 

1 

3 

81 

39 

SENIOR  YEAR. 


Chemistry  (organio) 

Chemistry  (aerloultural). 

Farm  management 

Plant  breeding 

Plant  histology 

Elective  (approved) 


Total.. 


30 


5 
5 
2 
2 

1^ 


34 


BxnuETnr  OF  TB&  BtT&EAu  of  EDxreATioir  for  i&ia. 

No.    I.  Monthly  record  oi  curtent^ducational  puMicationa^  January,  1918. 
No.   2.  Quide  to  United  States  Government  publicatioi]yB.  .  W.  I.  Swanton.  . 
No.    3.  Agricultural  instruction  in  the  high  schools  pi  six  eastern  States*  '    < 

Lane.  '    •  . 

No..  4.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1918.  ,- 
No.    5.  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1916^17. 
No.    6.  The  curriculum  of  the  woman 'a  college.    Mabel  L.  Robinson.  -  ^ .  .- 

No.   7.  The  bureau  of  extension  of  tlie  University  of  North  Carolina.-    Loui 

Wilson  and  Lester  A.  Williams.  ...     *     -^ 

.  No.   8.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1918.  ^^ 

No.    9.  Union  list  of  mathematical  periodicals.    David  E.  Smith.  ^  V^ 

No.  10.  Public  school  classes  for  crippled  children.    Edith  E.  Sol^iberger. 
No.  11.  A  Community  center— what  it  is  and  how  to  organize  it,    Henry  E.  JaekBox 
No.  12,  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1918.    ^     '        ]' 
No.  13.  The  land  grant  of  1862  and  the  land-grant  colleges.    BenJ.  F.  Andrews, 
No.  14.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications, -May,  1^18, 
No.  15.  Educationnl  survey  of  Elyria,  Ohio. 

No.  16.  Facilidades  Ofrocidas  a  Lob  Estudiantos  Extranjeros.   •         '  . 

No.  17.  History  of  public  school  education  in  Arizona:.  i?tephen  B.  Weeks.         •     ^ 
No.  18.  Americanization  as  a  war  measure,         . 
No.  19.  Vocational  guidance  in  secondary  education.'    A  report  of  the  Commission 

on  Secondary  Education.  ^  ; 

No.  20.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1918.^    , 
No.  21.  Instruction  in  journalism  in  institutions  of  higher  education.    Jatne^  M. 

Lee.    -    ■        ,      ,.  .     '  ,       _       .      "         ^      .   .  -  *  ' 

No.  22.  Monthly  record  of  ciurent  educational  publications — Index,  February,  1917,' 

to  January,  1918.  ' 

No.  23.  State  laws  relating  to  education  enacted  in  1915, 1916,  and  1917.    William 

R.  Hood.  -  V       / 

No.  24.  Vocational  guidance  and  the  public  schools.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.  '    , 

No.  25.  Industrial  education  in  Wilmington,  Del. 
No.  26.  The  National  Council  of  Primary  Education. 

No.  27.  Rural  teacher  preparation  in  State  normal  schools.    Ernest  Bumham. 
No.  28,  The  public  schools  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  .    .  '       ... 

No.  29.  American  agricultural  colleges.    Chester  D.  Janis.    " 
No.  30.  Resources  and  standards  of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.      ' 
No.  31.  The  educational  system  of  South  Dakota.  ♦         j 

No.  32.  Teaching  American  ideals  through  literature.    Henry  Neumann. 
No.  33.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications^  September,  1918., 
No.  34.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1918.  . 

No..  36.  Cardinal  principles  of  secondary  education.    A  report  of  the  CommieBioa  on 

Secondary  Education,  , 

No.  36.  Educational  directory,  1918-19. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IKIERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  LDIJCATTON 


BLOXETIN,  1918,  No.  30 


RESOURCES  AND  STANDARDS 

of 

COLLEGES  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMmEE 
REPRESENTINC  THE  ASSOCtATtONS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATIOKAL  INSTrTUTtONS 


SAML^EL  PAUL  CAPEN 

SISCIItTAft^ 


GOVkaNMENT  FBINTINC  OFFVCS 
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APPENDIX. 
VZBOmiA  FOLTTBCB3II0  JLNtfriTUTJB. 


The   following   represents   the   work   required  for  the  curriculum  in  genezal 
agriculture. 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRE8H1CAN  YEAR. 


GoUege 
credits 
(hours 

per 
week). 


Semea- 

ter- 
bours. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


College 
credits. 


ter- 
lioars. 


Rhetoric 

Modem  language 

Algebra 

Oeometry 

Trigonometry 

Physics 

Physics  laboratory . . . . 
Chemistry  (inorganic). 
Chemistry  laboratory. 
Drawing  (mechanical) 
Drawing  (freehand) . .. 

Shopwork 

Ifilltary  training 


6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

7i 

^ 

6 

2 

7  : 

2 

2 

15 

? 

18 

6 

Rhetoric , 

Modem  language 

Drainage 

Farm  machinery 

Cost  accounting , 

Orchard  technique 

Chemistry  (inoiganic) . . 
Qualitative  analysis. . . . 
Surveying.. 


Surveying  (practical) 

Live  stock  CDreeds) 

Live  stock  Judging 

Veterinary  anatomy,  etc . 
Horticulture  (principal). . 

Botany  (structural) 

Botany  (systematic) 

Farm  buildings 

HiUtary 


9 
9 
S 
3 
3 

? 
? 

6 
6 
9 
6 
3 
6 
6 
3 
18 


ft 
6 

3 
2 

3 

? 
I* 

3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
6 


Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

English  literature 

Modem  language , 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Plant  pathology 

Farm  crops 

Farm  crops  laboratory 

Animal  parasites 

Zoology 

Aiflmai  breeding 

Soil  physics 

Soil  phvsics  laboratory. . . . 

Quantitative  anal3rsis 

Entomology 

Plant  histology 

Dairy  products  (testing) . . 
Military  training 

Total 


117 


67 


Total. 


117 


57 


L8 

117 


57 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Eoonomics 

Fftrm  TTiftnt^g^Tn^nf. 

ChemistiT  (agricultural) . . . 

Geology  (raneral)* 

Qedogy  laboratory  * 

Vegetable  physiology 

Oenetics 

Bacteriology  (eeneral) 

Bacteriology  (laboratory)., 

Animal  nutrition 

Live  stock  management. . . 

Animal  diseases 

Veterinarv  clinic 

Dairy  technology 

Butter  making., 


(^eese  making.  . 
y  training 


Military  t 


Total. 


117 


57 
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[Sabjects  foUowed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolntely  required.] 
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FRESSMAN  YEAR. 

Semester- 
hours. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Semester* 
hours. 

5 
5 
3 
8 
5 
5 
6 
2 
2 

.* 

1 

2 

Livestock  (types). --I'liri"*!!""!!.. 

Soil  physics 

4 

Soil  fertility 

3 

Si^t-qh  literature* 

Farm  mac&inery 

•  y 

Chflrnlstry  nnofsanlc) 

ntMrmiatry (mrgpmift)-^ .    .   ...^,,, 

Chexnistrv  ^auafitative) 

Bacteriology 

5 

Physics -I.  If. 1 

Dairying , 

3 

Zoology ... 

Potany(Reneral) . ....... ...r..-..-. 

5 

3 

Library  practice. 

Rhetoric  and  comnosition.  .........r 

4 

Military  driU 

Physical  culture..... 

1 

Physieal  cniture.  - 

M«fltflry  Aril) 

2 

Total 

Total 

39^ 

41 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
MJQd«rn  lanmiafe , 

10 
3 

2 

SENIOR  YEAR. 
Modem  laiuniase .............r.^.- 

10 

cSScropS.^- ..: 

5 

PrinfiiplAsnrf4e<fin£:-.,.,r .-.,.-. 

Farm  management . . . , -  r  t  - 

3 

Principles  of  l>reedl2ig  (plant  or  animal). 
Potii  try  "h  na*iaii<lry 

Elective  (limited) 

7 

Elective(free) 

11§ 

RutaI  e<v>xioniic8* 

Total 

Elective  (limited) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 

37 

86i 

WEST  VIBGINIA  UNIVBBSITY. 

In  additLon  to  the  prescribed  work,  several  courses  that  have  been  suggested  by 
the  major  department  have  been  included  in  the  schedule  for  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Unl- 

VBT- 

sitv 
cred- 
its. 


Semes- 


tor 

hours 

(a-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Uni- 
vor- 
sitv 
cred- 
its. 


ter 

hours 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis). 


Chemistry  (organic) 

Botany  (general) 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Vegetable  loudening ., 

Vana  management  (elemental) 

AAiculture  (general) 

Rhetoric  and  composition 

BnsUshUteratuie 

Miutary  science 

ToUl 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Economics , 

Bacteriology 

Qiemlstry  (QTKanlc) 

'   Farm  management 

History  (economlo) 

Forage  crops* 

Plant  physiology* 

Entomology  (economic)* 

Grain  growing* 

SoUlertihty* 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


41 


Zoology 

Physics 

Live  stock  (management) 

Dairying 

Poultry 

Pomology 

Farm  crops 

SoO  fertility 

Entomolr^ 
Itaryi 

TotaL 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Sociology 

Farm  management 

Plant  breeding* 

Seminar 

Sou  chemistry* 

Sou  bacteriology* 

Farm  machineiy* 

Elective 

Total 


38 


44 


3 
16 


3d 


40 


34 


38 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL. 


Defabtment  of  the  Intbriob, 

BuBBAU  OP  Education, 
Washington,  August  17, 1918. 

Sir:  An  accurate  and  comprehensire  study  of  college  standards 
and  resources  has  been  needed  for  many  years.  Such  a  study  should 
help  college  officers  in  one  part  of  the  country  to  evaluate  credentials 
presented  by  students  from  institutions  in  other  parts.  It  should 
assist  parents  to  select  wisely  the  institutions  to  which  they  shall 
send  their  children.  Above  all,  it  should  enable  college  authorities 
to  compare  their  own  institutions  with  others  and  to  strive  for  the 
most  necessary  improvements.  In  1916,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
secured  the  cooperation  of  a  committee  representing  higher  educa- 
tional associations  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  study.  The 
results  are  presented  in  the  accompanying  document,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education  in  this 
bureau,  who  acted  as  secretary  of  the  committee.  They  are  less 
complete  than  could  be  desired,  but  nevertheless  I  believe  they  will 
accomplish,  in  a  measure,  the  object  in  view. 

The  war  is  likely  to  bring  about  considerable  changes  in  colleges 
and  xmiversities.  The  effects  of  it  on  the  financial  status  and 
academic  policies  of  many  institutions  are  already  marked.*  As  a 
record  of  the  condition  of  a  majority  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
the  country  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  in  a  period  which  may  prove  to  be  the 
end  of  an  epoch  in  higher  education,  the  accompanying  study  is 
especially  timely.  I-  therefore  recommend  it  for  publication  as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Seobetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 


RESOURCES  AND   STANDARDS  OF   COLLEGES  OF 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE  v  ON   HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL 

STATISTICS. 


During  the  year  1914-15  the  Bureau  of  Education  organized  a 
committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  principal  associations 
dealing  with  higher  education  ior  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
advisability  of  classifying  colleges  and  universities  on  a  national 
scale  and,  if  such  classification  seemed  desirable,  suggesting  methods 
of  procedxn-e.  The  members  of  the  committee,  and  the  association 
represented  by  each,  follow: 

Prof.  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs^  New  England  AModation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 

Schools. 
CommisBioner  Johk  H.  Finlby,  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 

the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 
Prof.  Bbrt  E.  Young,  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Souihem 

States. 
Prof.  H.  A.  HoLUSTBR,  North  Central*Assoc%ation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Dean  R.  D.  Salisbury,  Association  of  American  Universities. 
Chancellor  Samuel  Avery,  National  Association  of  State  Universities. 
Dr.  N.  P.  CoLWELL,  American  Medical  Association. 

President  Charles  S.  Howe,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 
President  D.  J.  Cowling,  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Dr.  S.  P.  Capbn,  specialist  in  higher  education^  Bureau  of  Educaiion  {secretary). 

Several  other  associations  were  asked  to  furnish  representatives 
for  this  committee  but  declined. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Bureau  of  Education,  May  3,  1915,  and 
organized  itself  as  a  permanent  committee  on  higher  educational 
statistics  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  study  of 
the  standards  of  higher  educational  institutions. 

A  CRITICAL  STUQY  OF  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  RESOURCES. 

The  committee  considered  the  attempts  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  1911  and  1912  to  classify  the  colleges  of  the  country  with 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  It  concluded  that 
the  continuance  of  the  classification  on  this  basis  was  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  view  of  the  resoxn-ces  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  not 
desirable.  In  place  of  this  it  m-ged  the  prosecution  of  a  critical 
study  which  should  show  the  resources  and  equipment  and,  as  far 
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as  possible,  the  educational  and  administrative  eflSciency  of  colleges 
and  universities.  Because  of  the  essential  differences  in  equipment, 
personnel,  and  standards  exhibited  by  the  different  types  of  higher 
institutions,  it  was  deemed  wise  that  separate  studies  should  be  made 
of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  engineering  schools,  schools  of  agri- 
culture, schools  of  mines,  and  teachers'  colleges.  As  representing 
the  largest  class  of  institutions,  and  also  the  only  ones  not  subject 
to  the  definite  test  of  professional  competency,  the  conmaittee  agreed 
that  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  should  be  the  first  object  of  its  study. 

SPECiAh  INQUIRY  TO  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  committee  was  impressed  by  the  success  of  the  procedure  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in 
establishing  a  group  of  categories  for  recording  the  administrative 
efficiency  and  equipment  of  institutions.  At  a  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation held  in  March,  1914,  the  following  10  categories  were  adopted 
as  significant  of  collegiate  standing: 

1.  Number  of  faculty  in  independent  charge  of  classes. 

2.  Number  of  faculty  with  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

3.  Number  of  matriculated  students. 

4.  Number  of  degrees  granted  in  course. 

6.  Number  of  elementary  courses  of  instruction  actually  given. 

6.  Number  of  advanced  courses. 

7.  Number  of  professional  courses.  . 

8.  Expenditures  for  salaries. 

9.  Hours  of  class  instruction  required  of  members  of  the  faculty. 
10.  Material  equipment. 

The  conmiittee  took  tnese  categories  as  the  basis  for  its  inquiry. 
It  instructed  the  chairman  and  secretary  to  prepare  blanks  to  be 
sent  to  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  United  States  which 
would  seek  information  on  these  and  the  following  matters: 

(a)  Admission  requirements. 
(6)  Requirements  for  degrees. 

(c)  Endowment  and  income  (indebtedness). 

(d)  An  analysis  of  the  advanced  degrees  held  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

(e)  The  number  of  students  and  their  distribution  by  classes. 

(/)  The  ratio  of  coiirsea  announced  in  the  catcdogue  to  those  actually  given. 
{g)  The  annual  appropriations  for  laboratories  and  libraries. 

The  blank  prepared  by  the  chairman  and  afecretary  was  sent  to 
members  of  the  committee  for  suggestions  and  reported  to  various 
association  meetings.  As  the  result  of  these  efforts,  numerous  modi- 
fications were  made.  The  blank  as  finally  approved  is  given  below. 
It  was  issued  by  the  coiomittee  to  the  institutions  early  in  1916. 
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14  HESOUBGES  AND  Sl^ANDABDS  OB  OOLLEGBS. 

It  has  evidently  been  very  difficult  for  college  officers  to  secore 
n^uch  of  the  detailed  inf onnation  called  for  in  this  blank.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been  most  acutely  felt  by  lai^e  institutions  of  complicated 
organization.  Many  of  the  larger  universities  were  apparently  imable 
to  separate  the  data  relating  to  their  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences 
without  an  imjustifiable  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Returns 
from  nearly  all  institutions  were  slow  in  coming  in.  Of  the  500 
colleges  addressed,  252  replied  in  the  course  of  a  year.  This  repre- 
sents, approximately,  50  percent  of  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  country.  The  committee  was  convinced  that  returns  had  been 
received  from  a  sufficient  number  to  render  the  study  significant  and 
valuable.  The  principal  items  were  accordingly  tabulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  a  single  table  (Table  1).  This  table  presents, 
in  the  committee's  judgment,  the  fundamental  facts  regarding  the 
resources  and  standards  of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  as  far  as 
these  may  be  recorded  statistically.  To  the  eye  of  the  initiated  the 
elitries  in  this  table  tell  their  own  story.  A  somewhat  extended 
interpretation  of  them  appears  to  be  needed,  however,  to  make  the 
record  generally  clear. 

STJBCOBiMITTEB   ON   DEFINTriON  OP  COLLEGE  STANDARDS. 

The  committee  conferred  upon  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Salisbury,  Young,  and  Capen  the  task  of  interpretation.  The  sub- 
committee was  instructed  to  define,  if  it  seemed  desirable,  the  term 
"college,"  and  possibly  other  terms  relating  to  the  inquiry. 

The  subcommittee  concluded  that,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
definitions  which  already  have  some  currency,  a  formal  attempt  to 
define  the  term  "college"  would  at  this  time  tend  to  confuse  the 
issue.    It  therefore  adopted  a  different  procedure. 

It  studied  with  care  the  returns  as  tabulated  in  Table  1,  and  on 
the  basis  of  these,  supplemented  by  the  knowledge  which  its  members 
had  from  personal  contact  of  a  large  nimiber  of  collegiate  institu- 
tions, it  formulated  a  group  of  categories  which  it  judged  to  be  im- 
portant in  estimating  college  standards  and  the  vitality  of  collegiate 
institutions.  It  then  indicated  the  minimum  requirement  imder  each 
of  these  categories  which  every  institution  should  strive  as  soon  as 
possible  to  attain.  It  has  grouped  the  returns  from  the  inquiry  so 
that  the  standing  under  each  of  the  categories  of  the  institutions 
reporting  is  clearly  exhibited.  This  grouping  appears  in  Tables  2 
to  13. 

A  further  word  of  explanation  is  perhaps  desirable.  The  comimittee 
is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable  college, 
an  institution  may  not  necessarily  be  expected  inmiediately  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirement  under  every  one  of  the  oategories«    For 
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example,  a  collie  might  do  good  work  "in  a  restricted  field"  with 
a  faculty  smaller  than  is  noted  nnder  Section  III  below  and  with 
an  income  smaller  than  suggested  in  Section  I  below.  The  com- 
mittee's purpose  is  rather  to  outline  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
essentifJ  scope  of  a  successful  collegiate  enterprise.  With'  smaller 
resources  and  lower  standards  in  any  of  the  categories  mentioned^  no 
institution  may  view  its  situation  with  complacency.  Due  allowance 
is  made  in  estimating  the  standing  of  institutions  under  the  following 
categories  for  denominational  institutions  whose  budgets  contem- 
plate no  salaries  for  instructors  and  whose  discipline  precludes  the 
separation  of  the  college  from  the  preparatory  school.  The  sug* 
gested  minimum  requirements  under  13  heads  follow: 

SUGGESTED  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND 

SCIENCES. 

I.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  have  an  annual  income  of 
at  least  S40;000.  At  least  three-fifths  of  an  income  as  small  as  $40,000 
should  be  expended  for  salaries  for  teaching  and  administration.  Ex- 
ception is  made  of  certain  denominational  institutions  whose  teaching 
staffs  work  without  salaries. 

II.  A  study  of  conditions  at  numerous  substantial  institutions 
indicates  that  college  work  of  standard  grade  costs  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $200  a  year  per  student.  The  minimum  productive 
endowment  for  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  be  $250,000.  It 
is  noted,  however,  that  with  advancing  standards  and  prices  this 
amount  should  be  rapidly  increased;  probably  twice  as  much  will 
be  needed  in  the  near  future  to  give  an  institution  the  assurance  of 
stability.  Institutions  should  strive  to  bring  their  endowment  to  the 
point  where  it  will  yield  at  least  half  of  the  money  needed  for  annual 
expenses. 

III.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  have  as  many  as  11 
departments,  in  each  of  which  at  least  one  teacher  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  collegiate  instruction.  Some  of  the  larger  departments  will 
require  more  than  one  instructor.  The  following  departments  are 
suggested:  English;  modem  languages  (or  French  or  German  or 
Spanish)  other  than  English;  ancient  languages;  history;  philosophy 
and  psychology;  economic,  political,  and  social  sciences;  mathe- 
niatics;  physics;  chemistry;  biology  (or  zoology  and  botany);  geology, 
and  geography.  In  addition  it  seems  desirable,  wherever  possible, 
to  separate  the  departments  of  Romance  and  Germanic  languages, 
and  some  of  the  other  groups  might  well  be  divided,  especially  in  the 
larger  colleges. 

IV.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  have  a  faculty  of  at  least 
15  members  devoting  full  time  to  college  work. 
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V.  If  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  maintains  an  academy  or  pre- 
paratory department,  this  department  should  be  ''distinct  in  sto- 
dents,  faculty,  and  discipline."  Elxception  may  be  made,  as  noted 
above,  of  certain  denominational  institutions  whose  traditions  and 
policy  require  the  inclusion  of  secondary  education  with  coll^iate 
education  imder  the  same  institutional  control.  In  such  cases  the 
preparatory  department  should  be  administratively  separated  from 
the  college  department. 

VI.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should 
have  pursued  graduate  study  in  addition  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 
At  least  one-fourth  of  the  faculty  should  hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  or  degrees  Tepresenting  equivalent  scholarly  attainments 
bestowed  hy  reputable  graduate  schools.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the 
faculty  should  have  secured  the  master's  degree  in  course  at  a  repu- 
table graduate  school. 

VII.  Fifteen  h6urs  of  teaching  a  week  should  be  regarded  as  the 
,    maximum  program  of  a  college  teacher. 

VTII.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  credit  hours  a  week  for  each  student  for 
36  weeks  a  year  for  four  years  should  be  regarded  as  the  normal  pro- 
gram of  work  for  students. 

IX.  While  heretofore  14  imits  of  secondary  work  has  been  regarded 
as  the  acceptable  minimum  for  admission  to  college,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  issuance  of  this  inquiry  represented  the  standard  set  by  most 
standardizing  agencies,  there  is  now  a  general  tendency  to  raise  this 
requirement  to  1 5  imits.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  require 
15  units  for  imconditional  admission.  In  judging  the  reports  of  col- 
leges appearing  in  this  study,  bowever,  tie  prevailing  standard  of 
1915  should  be  taken  into  accoimt. 

X.  The  maximum  ntunber  of  conditions  allowed  should  not  exceed 
two. 

XI.  The  average  salary  for  assistant  professors  in  25  colleges  *  of 
unquestioned  standing,  in  Table  1,  is  $1,369.  The  average  salaiy  of 
professors  at  the  same  group  of  institutions  is  $2,174.  Conditions  of 
living  differ,  and  an  absolute  standard  can  not  justly  be  set  up.  Col- 
leges should  plan  to  make  their  salary  schedules  approximate  at  least 
the  foregoing  averages. 

XII.  Recitation  or  quiz  sections  should  not  contain  more  than 
from  20  to  30  students.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  students  should  be  tjie 
limit  in  laboratory  sections. 

1  Pomona  College,  Cal.;  lOlls  College,  Cal.;  Trinity  College,  Conn.;  Oeoi^  Washington  Univendtj, 
D.  C;  Emory  College,  Ga.;  Knox  College,  HI.;  Butler  College,  Ind.;  Momlngslde  College,  Iowa;  Wasb- 
bum  College,  Kans.;  H.  Sophie  Newoomb  ICemorial  College,  La.;  Bowdoin  College,  Me.;  Goodher  College 
Md.;  Boston  University,  Mass.;  Clark  CoUege,  Mass.;  Carleton  College,  Minn.;  Washington  Univvsitj, 
Mo.;  Hobart  CoUege,  N.  Y.;  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Beed  College^  Oreg.;  Laftiyette  College,  P*.; 
Havtffoid  CoUege,  Pa.;  VanderbUt  University,  Teim.;  Middleboiy  CoUege^  Vt.;  Bandolpt^Kaodi 
Woman*!  CoUeg^  Va.;  Belolt  CoUfig^  Wis. 
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A 1 11.  At  least  |1;000  a  year  should  be  expended  for  the  purchase 
of  new  books  and  periodicals  for  the  library.  Probably  two  or  three 
timos  this  figure  would  be  needed  to  keep  the  library  in  a  sound  con- 
dition. A  similar  sum  should  be  appropriated  annually  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  equipment  and  apparatus  for  scientific  laboratories. 

TABLES. 

Table  1  is  a  summary  in  which  the  principal  facts  derived  from  the 
inquiry  are  presented.  The  succeeding  tables  exhibit  the  same  mate- 
rial, but  are  designed  for  convenience  of  reference.  Each  table  shows 
the  status  of  all  the  reporting  institutions  with  respect  to  one  or  two 
of  the  suggested  requirements  for  a  successful  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  or  juxtaposes  two  related  categories  appearing  in  the  sum- 
mary table.  Each  is  preceded  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  points 
illustrated. 
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RESOURCES  AND  STANDARDS  OF   COLLEGES. 


FINANCIAL  FOUNDATION. 


Suggested  Requirements  I  and  II. — I.  A  coU^e  of  arts  and  sciences 
should  have  an  annual  income  of  at  least  $40,000.  At  least  three 
fifths  of  an  income  as  small  as  $40,000  should  be  expended  for  sal- 
aries for  teaching  and  administration.  Exception  is  made  of  certain 
depominational  institutions  whose  teaching  staffs  work  without 
salaries. 

II.  A  ^  study  of  conditions  at  numerous  substantial  institutions 
indicates  that  college  work  of  standard  grade  costs  somewhere  in 
the  jieighborhood  of  $200  a  year  per  student.  The  minimum  pro- 
ductive endowment  for  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  be 
$250,000.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  with  advancing  prices  this 
amount  should  be  rapidly  increased;  probably  twice  as  much  will 
be  needed  in  the  near  future  to  give  an  institution  the  assurance  of 
stabihty.  Institutions  should  strive  to  bring  their  endowment  to 
the  point  where  it  will  yield  at  least  half  the  money  needed  for  annual 
expenses. 

Ta-BLE  2. — Prodwctive  ervdmmnent,  income,  and  debt,  1914-15. 
[Tax-supported  Institutions  are  macked  with  f  and  Roman  Catholic  institutions  with  *.] 


Institutions. 


Endow- 
ment. 


Income. 


Debt. 


University  of  Alabamaf 

University  of  Ariionat 

Central  college,  Arlcansas 

Hendrix  College,  Arkansas.  ..j. 

Pomona  Ck>llefi:e,  California 

Occidental  College,  Calitomla 

Mills  College,  CaUfomia 

University  of  Red  lands,  California 

University  ofSanta  Clara,"  California 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  California 

University  ofColoradof 

Colorado  College 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado 

Trinity  CoUejje,  Connecticut 

Yale  university,  Connecticut , 

Oallaudet  College,  District  of  Columbia 

George  Washington  University,  District  of  Columbia. 
Howard  Universitv  (colored),  District  of  Columbia... 

University  of  Floridat 

Columbia  College.  Florida 

Florida  State  Collet  tor  Womenf 

University  of  Georgiaf 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Georgia 

Cox  (College,  Georgia 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia _ 

Piedmont  CJollege,  Georgia 

Bessie  Tift  College,  Georgia 

Brenau  Ck>llege,  Georgia 

Emory  University,  Georgia 

Shorter  College,  Cieoiigia 

University  of  Idahof 

Aurora  College,  ILinois 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Blackburn  College,  Illinois 

De  Paul  Uni vers! ty , •  Illinois 

Loyola  University, ''Illinois 

James  Miilikin  University,  Illinois 

Knox  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Woman's  (3oll^e 

Lake  Forest  (College,  Illinois 

Krances  Shimer  School,  Illinois 

Northwestern  College,  Illinois 

Rocktord  0)llege,  Illinois 


1627,467 
10,500 


295,000 
673,198 
312,000 
486,310 
97,000 


23,975,338 

83,000 

1,042,592 

420,000 

1,226,801 

16,152,836 


$210,421 

429,021 

29,193 

39,966 

347,133 

50,727 

80,774 

50,505 

274,200 

1,235,891 

300,436 

148,887 

140,000 

83,835 

1,777,134 


0 

0 

124,000 

58,886 

0 

8,000 

0 

125,529 


5,000 
0 


136,340 
309,018 
219,650 


220,054 
203,964 
170,297 


372,270 
107,563 


175,568 

105,000 

6,000 


97,885 
286,302 
62,927 
31,000 
38,700 
94,711 
34,719 
56,000 
151,860 


0 
0 

25,000 
0 
0 

42,709 


50,000 
666,346 


70,560 
264,867 


35,150 
11,000 
87,000 
27,000 
65,500 


373,729 
248,813 


49,851 
14,618 
53,434 


0 
13,000 


208,777 
504,463 
123,155 
&32,938 
78,926 
250,529 
208,976 


96,j 

71.: 


71,155 
104,984 
216,153 
43,823 
40,082 
92,189 


0 
80,000 
0 
0 
30,000 
55,000 
13,000 
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Table  2. — Productive  endowment^  income^  and  debt,  1914-15 — Continued. 
[Tax-supported  institatiaiis  are  marked  with  t  and  Roman  Catholic  institutions  with  ".] 


Institutions. 


Endow- 
ment. 


Au^ustana  College,  Illinois $441,704 

IncUaiia  Universl^ 744,000 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 739,800 

Earlham  College,  Indiana 493,638 

Franklin  College,  Indiana ;        300,519 

I>e  Pauw University, Indiana 1,425,959 

Butler  College.  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame, 'Indiana 

Taylor  University,  Indiana. 1,290 

Iowa  State  Teachers  Collegef 

Coe  College,  Iowa. 

Wartbuiig  College,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  College,  Iowa 

Brake  University.  Iowa. 


750,000 
19,000 
111,000 
804,766 


Parsons  College,Towa. 235,176 

State  Uni verity  of  lowaf 494,338 


861,223 
89,826 

400,000 
25,000 
85,000 

112,000 

236,786 


Cornell  College,  Iowa 
Central  Univei^ty  of  Iowa.. 
HomiDKside  College,  Iowa . . . 
Buena  vista  Collie,  Iowa. . . 
Midland  College,  Ka^nsas..... 
College  of  Emporia;  Kansas. 

O  t  tawa  University,  Kansas ^u,- 1  ou 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 115,000 

Cooper  Coll«g;e.  Kansas '       139,271 

WaSibum  CSlIeee,  Kansas '       363,377 

Southwestern  Collie,  Kansas 130,000 

Ogden College,  Kentucky 200,000 

Centre  College,  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College,  Kentucky 275, 000 

University  of  Kentuckyf 205,000 

Transylvania  College.  Kentucky 319,612 

University  of  Louisville,!  Kentucky 

Bethel  Collie,  Kentucky 63,800 

H.  SopUe  Newoomb  Memorial  College,  Louisiana. 2, 765,000 

Loyola  University.*  Louisiana. 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine 2,312,888 

Bates  College,  limine 749,993 

University  of Mainet 252,050 

St.  John's  College,  Marvland 

Goucher  College,  Bforyland ;       473,831 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland 7,287,077 

Morgan  Collef e  (colored),  Maryland '        56,000 

Washington  College,  Maryland 

RockHUl  College,'*  Maryland 

Hood  College.  Maryland 42, 500 

Maryland  Cofiege  for  Women 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts 2,736,058 

Boston  Uni  vers!  ty ,  Massachusetts 1 ,  308, 869 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts ;  28, 171, 046 

^..^ ., !...-_**-  2,182,296 

896,310 
1,426,173 
3,020,204 
1,300,000 

401,070 


Smith  College,  Massachusetts. 
Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts — ... 
Mounf  HolyokeColI^,  Massachusetts 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts 

Alma  College.  Michigan ivi,uiu 

University  of  Michlganf 963,193 

St.  John's  University."  Minnesota 

Augsburg  Seminary ,  Minnesota i        32, 570 

CarletonCollege,  Minnesota 871,937 

Hamline  University,  Minnesota I       842,000 

Haoalester  College,  Minnesota 468,739 

College  of  St .  Catherine.*  Minnesota 

Oustavua  Adolphus  College,  Minnesota 26),  000 

College  of  St.  Teresa,*  Minnesota 

Jflssissippi  College I       125,000 

Meridian  College,  Mississippi I 

University  of  Missfssippit I       700,000 

Stephens  College.  Missouri I        40, 000 

Westminster  College,  Missouri 


William  Jewell  Cofiege,  Missouri 863, 085 

Park  College,  Missouri 453,876 

Lindenwood  College,  Missouri i 22,000 

Forest  Park  College*  Missouri 

St.  Louis  Unlveraty,  Missouri 

Washington  University,  Missouri l    6,455, 804 

Drurya)Uece,  Missouri 250.000 

Central  Wesieyan  College,  Missouri 209, 000 

University  of  Montanaf I 


Income. 


$99,914 
15  ,000 

57,702 
117,561 

48,253 
127,736 

45,314 


47,135 
331,865 
63,452 
19,797 
51,229 
189,718 
38,217 
986,513 
132,079 
18,850 
46,344 
20,072 
25,000 
36,549 
38,978 
20,045 
21,453 
78,753 
43,615 
11,018 


41,215 
321,062 
41,270 
79,250 
12  490 
166,036 


151,563 
89,809 

364,042 
53,000 

212,569 

628,830 
34,213 
62,795 
26,000 
71,840 


221,817 

222,474 

3,019,602 

736,734 

119,676 

336,998 

301,955 

85,250 

54,673 

2,321,241 

71, 145 

21,007 

204,584 

63,264 

55,796 


42,295 
72,500 
60,293 


269,500 
49,000 


84,047 
91,708 
128,307 


716,471 
54,084 
24,607 

215,945 


Debt. 


169,075 
0 
0 


0 

34,500 

0 

280,000 


80,000 

283,000 

61,875 

0 

0 

6,744 


50,000 
1,200 
61,635 
38,900 
19,000 
8,000 
60,000 


22,000 
30,552 


0 

8,569 

0 


0 

3,500 

108,842 

0 

0 


25,000 

5,000 

0 

111,700 

40,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10,366 


15,000 

51,161 

0 

0 

120,000 

35,000 

200,000 


23,000 
20,000 
31,000 
44,000 
0 
0 


0 

39,000 

0 
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Table  2. — Productive  endowment,  income,  and  debt,  191^15 — Contiiiiied. 
[Tax-supported  Institutions  are  marked  with  f  and  Roman  Catholic  institutioDS  with  *.] 


Institutions. 


Inocane. 


Bellevue  College,  Nebraska 

Union  College,  Nebraska , 

Doane  College.  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraskaf 

New  Hampshire  Colleee  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Artsf. . 

CollegeofSt.  Elizabeth,"  New  Jersey 

Upsaia  College,  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Me xicof 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachcrsf 

Ailred  Uni versi  t  v ,  New  York , 

St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York 

Wells(5oUege,  New  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Now  York 

El mira  College,  New  York 

Hobart  College,  New  York 

College  of  New  Rochellc,"  New  York 

Barnard  College,  New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

College  ofthe  City  of  New  Yorkt 

Hunter  College  ofthe  City  of  New  Yorkt 

Now  York  University 

Vassar  College,  New  York 


$15,085 


282,757 
787,255 
050,000 


411,963 
102,733 
401,400 
747,940 
119,780 
750,  (J73 


!    1.588,137 
30;  900, 471 


«  ckoocic  \.'vrucKi7.  ^'«c«T     luijw..,, 

University  of  Rochester,  New  York 

Union  University.  New  York... ." 

University  of  North  Carolinaf 

Davidson  College,  North  Carolina 

Trinity  College,  North  Carolina 

Elon  College,  North  Carolina 

Guilford  College,  North  Carolina 

Shaw  University  (cr)lored ),  North  Carolina 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina 

Salem  Academ v  and  College,  North  Carolina 

Universitv  of  North  Dakotaf 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,t  Ohio 

Ohio  Universitvt 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Ohio 

Bluirton  College,  Ohio 

Cedarville  College,  Ohio •. . 

University  of  Conclnnatl.t  Ohio 

Western  Reser\'e  University,  Oliio 

Capital  University,  Oliio 

St.  Mary  College,*  Ohio .• 

Defiance  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Kenyon  CoUege,  Ohio 

Marietta  College,  Ohio 

Muskin8:um  College,  Ohio 

Miami  Uiiiversitv,t  Ohio 

Oxford  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Western  Col  lege  for  W  omen,  Ohio 

Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College,  Ohio 

Otterbein  Universitv,  Ohio 

CoUege  of  Wooster,  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma 

Universitv  of  Oklahomaf 

Albany  College,  Oregon 

Padflc  University,  Oregon 

McMinnville  College,  Oregon 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

Pacific  College,  Orepon 

Willamette  University,  Oregon 

Moravian  College,  Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Ma\^T  College,  Pennsylvania 

Beaver  College,  Pennsyl viuiia 

Wilson  College,  Penn^^Vl vania 

h&tEkyette  College,  Peimsyl vania 

Pennsylvania  Collego 

Haverford  College,  Ponnsvl vania 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Colloge,  Pennsylvania 

Lincoln  University  (colored ),  Pennsylvania 

Allegheny  College.  Pennsylvania . . . '. 

Irving  Female  College,  Penn.svlvania 

Albright  College,  Pennsylvania 

Westminister  CoUegp,  P'ennsylvania 

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquohanna  University,  Pcomsyl vania 


1,393,805 

1,660,105 

1,6.50,629 

982,173 

148,594 

285,000 

1,395,292 

86,460 

175,000 

51,122 


S38,155 

06,150 

43,448 

1,368,030 

273,230 

48,675 

13,158 

62^677 

110,103 

38,307 

40,546 

146,774 

236,341 

104,543 

125,890 

70,289 

262,423 

4,204,937 

526,108 

550, 124 

630,415 

774,613 

139,996 

140,117 

261,658 

51,830 

118,829 

53,686 

43,600 

37,257 


170,266 

1,705,761 

82,753 

150,000 

535, 102 
45.000 
85,907 

869,671 
3,526,608 

145,309 


113,367 
268,947 

65,833 
419.250 

46,447 

10,456 

7,708 

867,985 

438,278 

24,883 


273,266 
990,100 
509,002 
556,428 
123,124 
109,775 
1,000 
193,616 
244,852 
78,000 
250,000 

1,229,578 
65,000 
133,813 

3,670,000 
204,219 
224,554 
60,450 

3,000,000 
110,000 
516,555 
108,352 

2,002,300 

12,000 

71,475 

620,128 

390,000 

2,000,268 
485,645 
280,453 
425,000 


300,000 

435,390 

2,000.000 

6,025,177 

72,000 


41,688 

145,300 
66,841 
42,929 
50,016 

338,734 
53,127 

112,384 

76,189 

8,200 

59,196 

210,004 
14,315 
17,268 

231,147 
22,225 
31,802 
27,247 

122,850 

7,500 

39,080 

33,402 

280,562 
24,667 
65,416 

130,484 
65,000 

160,588 
47,705 
35,951 

102,568 
35,541 
41,487 
69,914 
95,138 
1,738,088 
31  600 


S34,00» 

• 
40, 7D 

• 


2i,ai> 

0 

ft 

9 

40,000 

4O.00» 

2,0QO 

0 

52,122 
0 

• 

0 

0 

64S,0QB 

'» 

lOMff 

S2,S& 

60,  on 
'"ii'aob 

38,S» 

5,3li 

0 

52,650 

70,000 

0 


20,000 

"is/doo 

0 
97,000 

0 
15,155 

0 
15,Q» 

»:?: 

4,on 

0 

54,000 
45,000 

30  OS 

21,5:0 
28,000 

0 
51,205 

0 

13,000 

126,213 

0 
90,578 

0 
21,700 
11,889 


0 
80,000 


50,000 
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Institutions. 


Endow- 
ment. 


Income. 


Debt, 


Pennsylvania  State  Collet 

Swart  nmore  College,  PennsVlTanla 

Washlnrton  and  Jeneraon  CoUege,  Pennsylvania. 

Waynesoura  College,  Pennsvlvaoiia 

Collet  of  CbarlestonJ-Soutn  Carolina 

University  of  South  Carollnat 

Funnan  university,  South  Carolina 

Columbia  College,  South  Carolina 

Con  verse  College,  South  Carolina 

Wofford  College,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakotaf 

King  College.  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Tuaculum  College,  Tennessee 

Knoxville  College  (colored),  Tennessee 

MilUgan  College,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  CoUege 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Tennessee. . 

Fisk  u niversltv  (colored),  Tennessee 

"      '    ' "   "    Ter 


Vanderbilt  University.  x<»iuo9i»o.. 
University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

University  of  Texasf 

Howard  Payne  College,  Texas. . 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

University  of  Utaht 

Hiddleborv  College,  Vermont . . 
St.  Michaers  College,"  Vermont. 
Bridgewater  College,  Virginia. . . 

University  of  Vii^^idat 

Roanoke  institute,  Virginia 


Emory  and  Henry  College,  Viicinia. 
Hampden-Sldney  College,  Vix^g^bia . . 
Holllns  College,  Virginia. 


Washington*and  Lee  Uni  vwsity,  Virginia 

Randolph-Hacon  Woman's  College,  Virginia.. 

Richmond  Colle«»,  Virginia. 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored; 
ColCge  of  William  and  Mary,t  VJ 

University  of  Washingtonf 

Spokane  College,  Washington 

I)avis  and  Elkins  College,  West  Vir^^a 

Lawrence  College.  Wisconsin 

Beloit  College JwlsoOTsln 

University  of  Wlsoonsinf 

KUton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

Hllwaukee-Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

Mission-House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  College,*  Wisconsin 

Rlpon  College,  wiso(n]sin. 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy,*  Wisconsin. . 


$598,913 

1,627,447 

914,396 

86,060 

306,300 


$341,309 
927,009 
68,941 
20,685 
22,102 
142,227 
49,447 


156,358 
194,179 


2»,000 
407,519 
177  851 

10,500 


74,667 
39,578 
194,772 


49,917 
64,011 
41,580 


2,000,000 
190,592 

2,150,000 
393,282 

2,000,000 


10,000,000 
180,000 
305,904 


518,983 


20,168 
2,211,472 


52,536 
169,243 

54,242 
268,29^ 
131,736 
602,609 

22,000 
529,000 

82,880 
148,919 
241,919 
126,925 

22,450 

35,414 
444,315 


25,000 
180,654 


878,902 
362,000 


63,254 
26,712 
107^489 
104,759 
302,900 


100,000 

151,327 

5,000,000 


38,113 
63,650 
564,804 


100,000 

896,211 

1,339,241 

782,662 

145,153 

8,500 

316,207 

20,000 

50,000 

262,199 


16,000 
110,566 
138,298 
2,767,701 
30,835 
38,455 
131, 164 


0 

$118,323 

2,000 

0 


0 

42,486 

0 


72,000 


10,336 

7,000 

33,077 

0 

6 

1 

325,4  0 

0 

00 

100,000 

420,94 

0 

0 

0 


0 
200,000 


0 
42,000 


3,000 

18,000 

0 


18,508 

6,500 

0 

2,200 

900 


65,770 
60,784 
35,134 


45,000 
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FINANCIAL  FOUNDATION. 


Suggested  Requirements  I  and  11. — ^I.  A  coU^e  of  arts  and  sciences 
should  have  an  annual  income  of  at  least  $40,000.  At  least  three 
fifths  of  an  income  as  small  as  $40,000  should  be  expended  for  sal- 
aries for  teaching  and  administration.  Exception  is  made  of  certain 
denominational  institutions  whose  teaching  staffs  work  without 
salaries. 

II.  A  ^  study  of  conditions  at  numerous  substantial  institutions 
indicates  that  college  work  of  standard  grade  costs  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $200  a  year  per  student.  The  minimum  pro- 
ductive endowment  for  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  be 
$250,000.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  with  advancing  prices  this 
amount  shoiild  be  rapidly  increased;  probably  twice  as  much  will 
be  needed  in  the  near  future  to  give  an  institution  the  assurance  of 
stability.  Institutions  should  strive  to  bring  their  endowment  to 
the  point  where  it  will  yield  at  least  half  the  money  needed  for  annual 
expenses. 

TA.BLE  2. — Productive  endowment j  income^  and  debt,  1914-15. 
[Tax-supported  institutions  are  macked  with  t  and  Roman  Catholic  institutions  with  *.] 


Institutions. 


University  of  Alabamaf 

University  of  Arizonaf 

Central  oolleee.  Arkansas 

Hendrix  College,  Arkansas.  ..j. 

Pomona  College,  California 

Occidental  College,  California 

Mills  College,  California 

University  of  Red  lands,  California 

University  of  Santa  Clara,^  Califbmia 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  California 

University  of  Coloradof 

Colorado  College 

University  of  J)enver,  Colorado 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

Yale  University,  Connecticut , 

Gallaudet  College,  District  of  Columbia 

George  Washington  University,  District  of  Columbia. 
Howard  University  (colored).  District  of  Columbia... 

University  of  Floridat 

Columbia  College,  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Woment 

University  of  Georgiaf 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Georgia 

Cox  College,  Georgia 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia ^ 

Piedmont  College,  Georgia 

Bessie  Ti  ft  College,  Georgia 

Brenau  College,  Georgia 

Emory  Universitv,  Georgia 

Shorter  College,  0 eorgia 

University  of  Idahof 

Aurora  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Weslevan  University 

Blackburn  College,  Jllinois 

De  Paul  Univejsity,"  Illinois 

Loyola  University."  Illinois 

James  MiiLikin  Universitv,  Illinois 

Knox  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

Lake  Forest  College,  Illinois 

Eranoes  Shimer  School,  Illinois 

Northwestern  College,  Jllinois 

Rocklord  College,  Illinois 


Endow- 
ment. 


1827,467 
10,500 


295,000 
673,198 
312,000 
486.310 
97,000 


23,975,338 

83,000 

1,042,592 

420,000 

1,226,801 

16,152,836 


136,340 
309,018 
219,650 


372,270 
107,563 


175,568 

105,000 

6,000 


50,000 
666,346 


373,729 
248.813 


208,777 
504,463 
123,155 
832,938 
78,926 
250,529 
208,976 


Inoouie. 


$210,421 

423,021 

29,193 

39,966 

347,133 

50,737 

80,774 

50,506 

274,200 

1,235,891 

300,436 

148,887 

140,000 

83,835 

1,777,134 


220,954 
203,964 
170,297 


97,885 
.286,302 
62,927 
31,000 
38,700 
94,711 
34,719 
56,000 
151,860 


70,560 
264,867 


49,851 
14,618 
53,434 


96,588 
71  155 
104,984 
216,153 
43,823 
40,082 
92,189 


Debt. 


0 

0 

SM^OOO 

58, 8» 

0 

8,000 

0 

125, 5» 


5,000 

0 

0 

0 
42,70» 


35,150 
11,000 
87,000 
27,000 
fi5,300 


0 
13,000 


0 

89,000 
0 
0 
30,000 
55,000 
13,000 
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Table  2. — Productive  endawmeni,  income^  arid  debt,  1914-15 — Continued. 
[Tax-supported  institutions  are  marked  with  t  and  Roman  Catholic  institutions  with  *.] 


Institutions. 


Endow- 
ment. 


Augustana  CoUege,  Illinois 

Indiana  Univeratyt 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Earlham  College,  Indiana 

Franklin  College,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana 

Butler  College.  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,*  Indiana. . 

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers  Collegef 

Coe  College,  Iowa. 

Wartburg  College,  Iowa 

Bes  Hoines  CoUegiB.  Iowa 

Drake  University,  Iowa 

Parsons  College,  lowa 

State  University  of  lowaf 

Cornell  College,  Iowa 

Central  Univemty  of  Iowa 

Momingslde  College,  Iowa 

Buena  Vista  Colloro,  Iowa 

Midland  College,  Kansas 

College  of  Emporia;  Kansas 

Ottawa  University,  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  College,  Kansas 

Washburn  College,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

Centre  College,  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  Kontuckyf 

Transylvania  College.  Kentucky. 


$441,764 
744,000 
739,800 
493,538 
300,519 
1,425,959 


1,290 


750,000 

19,000 

111,000 

804,766 

235,176 

494,338 

861,223 

89,826 

400,000 

25,000 

85,000 

112,000 

236,-786 

.115,000 

139,271 

363,377 

130,000 

200,000 


Income. 


$99,914 
15  ,000 

57,702 
117,551 

48,253 
127,728 

45,314 


47,135 
331,865 
63,452 
19,797 
51,229 
189,718 
38,217 
986,513 
132,079 
18,850 
46,344 
20,072 
25,000 
36,549 
38,978 
20,045 
21,453 
78,753 
43,615 
11.018 


University  of  Louisville,t  Kentucky 

Bethel  CollMre,  Kentucky 

II.  SopUe  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  Louisiana.. 

Loyola  University,*  Louisiana. 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine 

Bates  College,  Mune 

University  of  Mainet 

St.  John's  College,  Maryland 

Goucher  College,  Maryland 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland 

Morgan  College  (colored),  Maryland 

Washington  College,  Maryland 

RockHUlConege,"  Maryland 

Hood  College,  Maryland 

Maryland  College  for  Women 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts 

Boston  University,  Massachusetts 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts 

Smith  College,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts — 

Mounf  Holyoke  College,  Massachusetts 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts 

Alma  College.  Michigan 

University  of  Mlchigant 

St.  John's  University.*  Minnesota 

AuKsburg  Seminary,  Minnesota 

Carleton  College,  Minnesota 

Hamline  University,  Minnesota 

Macalester  College,  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Catherine.*  Minnesota 

Oustavus  Adolphns  College,  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Teresa,*  Minnesota 

Mississippi  College 

Meridian  College,  Mississippi 

University  of  Misstesippit - 

Stephens  College.  Missouri 

Westminster  College,  Missouri 

waiiam  Jewell  College,  Missouri 

Park  College,  JCssouri 

Lindenwood  College,  Missouri * 

Forest  Park  College,  Missouri 

St.  Louis  Unlveraty,  Missouri 

Washington  University,  Missouri 

Dniry  College,  Missouri 

Central  Weslevan  College,  Missouri 

University  of  Montanaf 


275,000 
205,000 
319,612 


63,800 
2,765,000 


2,312,868 
749,993 
252,050 


473,881 

7,287,077 

56,000 


42,500 


2,736,058 

1,308,869 

2S,  471, 046 

2,182,296 

896,310 

1,426,173 

3,020.204 

1,300,000 

401,070 

963,193 


32,570 
871,937 
842,000 
468,739 


265,000 


125,000 


700,000 
40,000 


853,085 
453,876 
22,000 


6,455,804 
250.000 
209.000 


41,215 
321,062 
41,270 
79,250 
12,490 
166,936 


151,563 
89,809 

364,042 
53,000 

212,569 

628,830 
34,213 
62,795 
26,000 
71,840 


221,817 

222,474 

3,019,602 

736,734 

119,676 

336,998 

301,955 

85,250 

54,673 

2,321,241 

71,145 

21,007 

201,584 

63,264 

55,796 


42,295 
72,500 


209,500 
49,000 


84,047 
91,708 
128,307 


716,471 
54,084 
24,607 

215,945 


Debt. 


169,075 
0 
0 


0 

34,500 

0 

280,000 


80,000 

283,000 

61,875 

0 

0 

6,744 


50,000 
1,200 
61,635 
38,900 
19,000 
8,000 
60,000 


22,000 
30.552 


0 

8,569 

0 


0 

3,500 

108,842 

0 

0 


25,000 

5,000 

0 

111,700 

40,000 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10,366 


15,000 

51,161 

0 

0 

120,000 

35,000 

200,000 


23,000 
20,000 
31,000 
44,000 
0 
0 


0 

39,000 

0 
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Table  2. — Frochictive  endotoment,  income,  and  debt,  791^/5— Continued. 
[Tax-supported  instltatians  are  marked  with  t  and  Reman  Catholic  iiistitatiaiis  with  *.] 


InstitutioDs. 


Endow- 


Inoome. 


Beilerue  College,  Nebraska 

Union  College,  >«ebraska 

Doane  College.  Nebraska , 

University  of  Nebraska! , 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Artst. 

CoUegeofSt.EUzabetV  New  Jersey 

UpsalaCoUege,  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexlcot 

New  York  State  College  for  Teacherst 

Alfred  University ,  New  York 

St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York 

WellsCollege,  New  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York 

Elmira  College,  New  York 

Hobart  C-ollego,  New  York 

College  of  New  Rochelle,"  New  York 

Barnard  College,  New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  Yorkf 

Hunter  Collc4!e  of  the  aty  of  New  Yorkt 

New  York  University , 

Vassar  College,  New  York 


$15,085 


282,757 
787,255 
930,000 


411,963 
102,733 
401,400 
747,910 
119,780 
750,0^3 


!  1,586,137 
30,900,471 


T  aaaot  v/viACSa,  -^^cvr     xui  a.. _.......... 

University  of  Rochester,  New  York 

Union  University.  New  York... : 

University  of  North  Carolinaf 

Davidson  College,  North  Carolina 

Trinity  College,  North  Carolina 

Elon  College.  North  Carolina 

GuUford  Colleee,  North  Carolina 

Shaw  University  (colored).  North  Carolina. . . 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina 

Salem  Academy  and  College.  North  Carolina.. 

University  of  North  Dakotaf 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,t  Oliio 

Ohio  universityt 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Ohio 

Bluffton  College,  Ohio 

Cedarvllle  Collctje,  Ohio 

University  of  Concinnati,t  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio 

Capital  University,  Ohio 

St.  Mary  College,*  Ohio • 

Defiance  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Kenyon  Coflege,  Ohio 

Marietta  College.  Ohio 

Muskingum  College,  Ohio 


1,393,805 

1,660,105 

1,650,629 

982,173 

148.594 

285,000 

1,395,292 

86,460 

175,000 

51,122 


138,155 

66,150 

45,448 

1,368,039 

273,236 

48,675 

13,158 

62,677 

110,103 

36,307 

40,546 

146,774 

236,341 

104,543 

125,890 

70,289 

262,423 

4,201,937 

526,108 

550,124 

630,415 

774,613 

139,996 

140,117 

261,658 

51,830 

118,829 

52,686 

43,600 

37,257 


170,266 

1,705,761 

82,753 

150,000 

535,102 
45,000 
85,907 

869,671 
3,526,608 

145,309 


113,367 
268,947 

65,833 
419,250 

46,447 

10,456 

7,708 

867,985 

438,278 

24,883 


Miami  University,t  Ohio. 
Oxford  College  for  Women,  Ohio . . 
Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio. 

Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College.  Ohio 

Otterbein  University,  Ohio 

College  of  Wooster,  OWo. . 


Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma! 

Albany  College,  Oregon 

Pacific  University,  Oregon 

McMinnville  College,  Oregon 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

Pacific  College,  Oregon 

Willamette  University,  Oregon 

Moravian  College,  Pemisylvanla 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania , 

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsvl vania  College 

Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Pennsylvania. 
Lincoln  University  (colored),  Pennsylvania. . . 

Allegheny  College.  Pennsylvania 

Irving  Female  College,  Pennsvlvania 

Albright  College,  Pennsylvania 

Westminister  College,  Pennsylvania 

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquahanna  University,  Pennsylvania 


273,266 
990,100 
509,002 
556,428 
123,124 
109,775 
1,000 
193,616 
244,852 
78,000 
250,000 

1,229,578 
65,000 
133,813 

3,670,000 
204,210 
224.554 
60,450 

3,000,000 
110,000 
516,555 
108,352 

2,002,300 

12,000 

71,475 

620,128 

390,000 

2,000,268 
485,645 
280,453 
425,000 


300,000 

435,390 

2,000,000 

6,025,177 

72,000 


41,688 

145,300 
66,841 
42,920 
50,016 

328,734 
53,127 

112,384 
76,189 
8,200 
59,196 

210,004 
14,315 
17,268 

231,147 
22,225 
31,802 
27,247 

122,850 

7,500 

39,080 

33,402 

280,562 
24,667 
65,416 

130,484 
65,000 

160,588 
47,705 
35,951 

102,568 
35,541 
41,487 
60,914 
95,138 
1,738,068 
31,600 
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[Tax-supported  Institutions  are  marked  with  f  and  Roman  Catholio  institutions  with  *.] 
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InstitutioDS. 


Endow- 
ment. 


Pennsvlvania  State  CoUeeef $6»8,913 

Swartnmore  Colieee,  Pennsylvania 1,027,447 

Washington  and  Jelierson  College.  Pennsylvania 914,396 

Wayneebuig €k>U6ge,  Pennsylviuua 86,060 

College  of  Charleston/t- South  Carolina...... 306,300 

University  of  South  CJarolinat 

Furman  University,  South  Carolina 

Columbia  College,  South  Carolina 

Converse  College,  South  Carolina 166,368 

WofTord  College,  South  Carolina 194,179 

University  of  South  I>akotat 

King  College.  Tennessee 29,000 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee ^       407, 519 

Tusculiun  College,  Tennessee '       177,861 

Knox ville  College  (colored ),  Tennessee 10, 600 

Milligan  Colleee,  Tennessee , 

Tennessee  College 

Oeorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Tennessee 2,000,000 

Pisk  University  (colored),  Tennessee 190,592 

Vanderbilt  University,  Temiessee 2,150,000 

University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 393,282 

University  of  Texast 2,000,000 

Howard  Payne  College,  Texas 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 10,000,000 

Austin  CoUege,  Texas 180,000 

Baylor  University,  Texas 305,904 

University  of  Utahf 

Middlebury  College,  Vermont 618,983 

St.  MichaePs  College,*  Vermont 

Bridgewater  College,  Virginia 20,168 

University  of  Viigrdat 2,211,472 

Roanoke  Institute,  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Viivinia 

Hampden-Sldney  College,  Virguiia 

HolUns  College,  Virginia...... TTTr. 

Washingtoaand  Lee  University,  Virginia 878,902 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  CoUege,  Virginia 262,000 

Richmond  Colle«»,  Virginia.. 


Virginia  Union  University  (colored) 

ColKgeof  William  and  Mary,t  Virginia. 


University  of  Washin«tont 

Spokane  College,  Washington. 

I^vls  and  ElSns  CoUege,  West  Virginia.. 


Lawrence  CoUiwe.  Wisconsin 

Beloit  Collcgejnisconsin 

University  of  Wisoonsinf 

Hilton  College.  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee-Downer  (}oUege,  Wisconsin 

Hission-IIouae,  Wisconsin 

Campion  CoUege,*  Wisconsin 

Rlpon  College,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  CoUege  and  Academy,*  Wisconsin. . 


25,000 
180,654 


100,000 
151,327 
6,000,000 


100,000 

896,211 

1,339,241 

782,662 

146,153 

8,500 

216,207 

20  000 

60,000 

252,199 


Income. 


9241.309 
927,009 
68,941 
20,686 
22,102 
142,227 
49,447 


74,567 
39,578 
194,772 


49,917 
64,011 
41,580 


52,636 
169,243 

54,242 
268,29^ 
131,736 
602,609 

22,000 
629,000 

82,880 
148,919 
241,919 
126,925 

22,450 

25,414 
444,315 


53,254 
25,712 
107,489 
104,759 
202,900 


38,113 
63,650 
664,804 


16,600 
110,566 
138,298 
2,767,701 
20,835 
28,455 
131.164 


65,770 
60,784 
35,134 


Debt. 


0 

$118,323 

2,000 

0 


0 

42,486 

0 


72,000 


10,336 

7,000 

33,077 

0 

6 

1 

325,4  0 

0 

00 

100,000 

420,04 

0 

0 

0 


0 
200,000 


0 
42,000 


3,000 

18,000 

0 


18,508 

6,500 

0 

2,200 

900 


45,000 
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Table  3. — Income  and  aTnaunt  spent  for  salaries  of  college  teachers. 


InstitatloxLs. 


University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona , 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Hendrix  College,  Arkansas 

Pomona  College,  California 

Occidental  College.  California 

Mills  College,  C  Jifomia 

University  of  Redlands,  California 

University  of  Santa  Clua.  California 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  California 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado , 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

Yale  University,  Connecticut 

Oallaudet  College,  District  of  Columbia 

George  Washington  University.  District  of  Columbia . 
Howard  Universitv  (colored),  District  of  Columbia. . . 

University  of  Florida 

Columbia  College,  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Georgia 

Cox  College,  Georgia 

North  Georgia  A^cultural  College 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Piedmont  (Allege,  (ieorgia 

Bessie  Tift  CoUege,  Georgia 

Brenaa  College,  Georgia 

Emory  University,  Georgia 

Shorter  College,  Georgia 

University  of  Idaho 

Aurora  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Blackburn  College,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University,  nilnols 

Loyola  University,  Illinois 

James  Millikin  University,  Illinois 

Knox  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Woman's  Colleee 

Lake  Forest  CoUege,  Dlinois 

Frances  Shimer  School,  Illinois 

Northwestern  CoU^,  Illinois 

(tockford  College,  Illinois 

Augustana  College,  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Earlham  College,  Indiana 

Franklin  College,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana 

Butler  College.  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College 

Coe  (3olloge,  Iowa 

Wartburg  CoUege,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  College,  Io¥ra 

Drake  University,  Iowa 

Parsons  CoUege,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa - 

ComeU  College,  Iowa 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Momingside  CoUege,  Iowa 

Buena  Vista  CoUege,  Iowa 

Midland  CoUege,  Kabsas 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas 

Ottawa  Unlversitjr,  Kaasas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  CoUege,  Kansas 

Washburn  CoUege,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas 

Ogden  CoUege,  Kentucky 

Centre  CoUege,  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Bethel  CoUege,  Kentucky 


Income, 
1914-15. 


1210,421 
423,021 
29,11» 
39,966 
347,133 
60,727 
80,774 
50,505 
274,200 
1,235,891 
300,436 
148,887 
140,000 
83,835 
1,777,134 


220,954 
203,964 
170,29? 


97,885 
286,302 
62,927 
31,000 
38,700 
94,711 
34,719 
56,000 
151,800 


70,560 
264,867 


49,851 
14,618 
53,434 


96,588 
71,165 

104,984 

216,153 
43,823 
40,082 
92,189 
99,914 

615,000 
57,702 

117,551 
48,253 

127,726 
45,314 


47,135 
331,865 
63,452 
19,797 
51,229 
180,718 
38,217 
986.513 
132,079 
18,850 
46,344 
20,072 
25,000 
36,549 
38,978 
20,045 
21,453 
78,763 
43,615 
11,018 


41,215 
321,062 
41,270 
79,250 
12,490 


Snent  for 

salariBSof 

coOegB 

teaclMts, 

I914r-U>. 


$56,736 
61,  »0 
3,800 
11,  OK 
50,  SIS 
26,853 
35,087 

33,aoo 

96.300 
56,166 

"42,"4» 
280,000 


45,«3I 

35, 6;; 

28,  em 

4.2B 
50,315 

32,  OK 
20,  US 

!£,» 

2S,tt 

8,5S 

20,  on 

13,4tl 
26,  SS 

'56^'»7 


15.400 
8,000 
6,000 


41,157 
30,654 
21,  OS 
36^400 
1^500 
16,000 
J9,2SS 
21,800 
241,311 
35,641 
36,653 
14,  2» 
54,2C 
30,06 
31,31 

147,» 

a9,:3i 
""i2,'6ob 

40,09 
12,500 
183,538 
32,060 
10,365 
2O.ffi0 
8,350 
12,200 
22,820 
12.  OU 

14,  a» 
ii^etf 

19, 8U 
10,575 

6,000 
19,000 
12,450 

9.175 
12,200 
33,018 

4,177 
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Table  3. — Income  and  amount  Mpentfor  $alaries  of  college  teachers — Continued. 


Institutions. 


H.  Sophie  Neweomb  Memorial  College,  Loaislana. 

Ix>7Q]a  Unirentty:  LouiaJana 

Bowdoin  OoUese,  Maine 

Bates  Coileee,]&lne 

XJnivwsity  of  Maine.. 


St.  John's  OoDem,  Mainland 

Qouobar  CoUege,  Maryund 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland* 
•■ --Tcokwd),Aaryland... 

_on  College.  Mwyland 

Bock  Hfll  College,  Mi 

Hood  CoOm/Marylii^ 

Maryland  College Ibr  Women.. 

Amherst  C(41ege,  Massachusetts 

BostoirUniversitv,  Massachusetts .« 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts 

Smith  CoUege,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College.  Massachusetts..... 

Mount  Holyoke  CoHefte,  Massachusetts 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts 

Clark  CoDege,  Massachusetts 

Abna  College.  Michigan 

University  ofMichigan 

St.  John's  University,  Minnesota 

Aucsburg  Seminary,  Minnesota 

Cartoton  College,  lunnesota 

Hamline  University,  Minnesota 

Maca]esterCo]leee,MiniiesoU 

College  of  St.  Catherine.  Minnesou 

Qustavtis  Adolphus  College,  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Tvresa,  Minnesota 

MteSsippiCoUecer. 

Meridian  ColkiBB,  Mississippi 

University  oTMteissippi 

Stephens  college.  Missouri 

Westminster  College,  Missouri 

William  Jewen  CoDege,  Missouri 

Park  College,  Missouri 

Lindenwood  CoDege,  Missouri 

Forest  Park  CoDege,  Missouri 

St.  Louis  University,  Missouri 

Washington  University.  Missouri 

Drury  College,  Missouri 

Central  Wesleyan  CoDege,  Missouri 

University  of  Montana 

BeDevue  CoDege.  Nebraska 

Union  College,  Nebraska 

Doane  CoDege.  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  CoDege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts . 

CoDege  of  St.  Elisabetn,  New  Jersey 

Upsala  College,  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexfloo. 


New  York  State  CoDege  for  'iiichet^ 

Allied  University,  New  York 

St.  Stephen's  College.  New  York 

WeDs  CoDege,  New  York. 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York 

EtailraCoDe«B,  New  York 

Hobart  Cofle^e,  New  York 

CoDege  of  New  RocfaeDe.  New  York 

Barnard  College,  New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

CoDege  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Hunter  CoDege  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

New  York  University.... 

Vassar  CoD«e,  New  York 

University  of  Rochester,  New  York 

Union  University,  New  York. 
University  of  North  CaroUna. . 


Davidson  CoDege.  North  Carolina. 
Trinity  CoUege,  North  CaroUna 


Eloo  CoDege.  North  CaroUna 

OuHford  Cdkge,  North  CaroUna 

Shaw  University  (colored).  North  CaroUna. . . 

Weaver  CoDege,  North  CaroUna 

Salem  Academy  and  CoDege,  North  Carolina. 
University  of  North  Dakou 

Tre42*— 18 — i 


Income, 
1914-1& 


1166,936 


151,563 
89,809 

364,042 
53,000 

212,509 

628,830 
34,213 
62,795 
26,000 
71,840 


221,817 

222,474 

3,019,602 

736,734 

119,676 

336,998 

301,955 

86,250 

54,673 

2,321,241 

71  146 

21,007 

204,684 

63,264 

55,796 


42,295 
72,500 
60,293 


269,500 
49,000 


84,047 
91,708 
128,307 


718,471 

54,084 

24,607 

215,945 

36,155 

66,159 

46,448 

1,368,089 

273,236 

48,676 

13,158 

62,577 

110,103 

36,307 

40,646 

146,774 

236,341 

104,643 

126,890 

70,289 

262,423 

4,204,937 

526,108 

550,124 

630,415 

774,613 

139,996 

140,117 

261,658 

51,830 

118,829 

62,686 

43,600 

37,267 


113,367 
268,947 


Spent  for 
salaries  of 

college 
teachers, 

1914-15. 


163,270 


65,101 
44,896 

134,097 
17,600 
44,741 

353,934 
6,675 
13,000 

'"i8,"676 

8;ioo 


48,333 

650,723 

-229,160 

24,476 
105,877 


43,700 

17,861 

326,906 


15,209 
63,698 
30,360 
24,954 
38,000 
13,938 
15,000 


40,000 
9,786 
12,610 
21,491 
23,360 
7,500 


260,448 
26,225 
8,750 
64,995 
11,600 
8,381 
17,670 

250,578 
64,600 
10,000 
8,860 
34,450 
9,432 
21,787 
17,000 
40,288 
23,790 
32,733 
33,500 
7,536 

130,330 
1,252,658 

319,326 

287,546 
52,261 

181,498 
78,232 
66,379 
76,629 
27,185 
63,142 
16,800 
12,150 


4,800 
19,370 
116,200 
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Tablb  3. — Intome  and  amount  tpent/ar  taUaia  ofcoUege  Uatken — Continued. 


Institmioiis. 


salmriesof 
eoHege 

tC«;lHTS, 

1914-15. 


Miinfelpal  TJnfrcrslty  of  Akron,  Ohio 

Ohio  Lnlrenfty 

Baldwtii.Wal]aoe  College,  Ohio 

BlnfftonCoOMe^Ohio 

Cedarvllto  Coile«e,  Ohio 

UnirenltT  of  Cinciiiiiatl,  Ohio 

Western  Keeenre  Universitv,  Ohio 

Capital  Uttlrenity,  Ohio..... 

8t.lUry  College,  Ohio 

Deflanoe  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleran  Unirersity 

Kenyon  College,  Ohio 

MarfetU  College'  Ohio 

If uskingiim  College.  Ohio 

MiamrUniTersity,  Ohio 

Oxford  CoDege  for  Women,  Ohio 

Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Lake  Erie  CoIlMe,  Ohio 

Rk>  Grande  Cod^,  Ohio 

Otterbein  University,  Ohk> 

College  of  Wooster,  Olik) 

llethodbt  UniversltT  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma 

Unlverstty  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College,  Oraran 

Padflc  University,  Oregon 

Mclfinnvflle  Colfege,  Oregon 

Pacific  College.  Oregon 

Reed  College.  Oregon 

WflUunette  uulvaralty,  Oregon 

If oravian  College,  Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania 

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  College 

Haveriord  College,  Pennsylvania 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lincoln  University  (colored),  Pennsylvania 

Allegheny  Collnze.  Pennsylvania 

Irving  Female  College,  Pennsylvania 

Albright  Co11m».  Pennsylvania 

Westminster  College,  Pennsylvania 

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  State  College... 

Swartnmore  College,  Pennsylvania 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College.  Pennsylvania. 

WaynraDurg  College,  Pennsylvania 

CoUege  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  University,  South  Carolina 

Columbia  CoUege,  South  Carolina 

Converse  College,  South  Carolina 

Wofford  College,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  College.  Tennessee 

University  or  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Tusculum  College,  Tennesseee 

Knoxville  College  (colored),  Tennessee 

Ifilllgan  CoUege,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  College 

Oeorge  Peabody  CoUege'for  Teachers,  Tennessee.. 

Fisk  University  (colored),  Tennessee 

VanderbUt  University,  Tennessee 

University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  CoUege,  Texas 

Rice  Institute,  Texas ; 

Austin  CoUege,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

Mlddlobury  Ck)Uege,  Vermont 

St.  Mtehael's  CoUege,  Vermont 

Bridge  water  Ck)Uege,  Virginia 

University  of  VirglnJa 

Roanoke  institute,  Virginia 


iB5.S3 
419,250 
46,447 
23.254 
7,708 
867.W5 
438,278 
24,8S3 


41, 6» 
145,30) 

66,841 
42,929 
50,016 

328, 7M 
53,127 

112,384 
76,189 
8,200 
59,196 

210,004 
14,315 
17,288 

231,147 
22,225 
31,802 
27,247 
7,500 

122,850 
39,080 
33,402 

280,562 
24,667 
65,416 

130,484 
65,000 

160,588 
47,705 
35,951 

102,568 
35,541 
41,487 
69,914 
95,138 
1,738,088 
31,600 

941.309 

227;009 
68,941 
20,685 
22,102 

142,227 
49,447 


74,567 
39,578 
194,772 


49,917 
64,011 
41,580 


52,536 
169,243 

54,242 
268,292 
131,736 
602,609 

22,000 
529,000 

82,880 
148,919 
241,919 
126,925 

22,450 

25,414 
444,316 
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Tabi^b  3. — Ineome  and  amount  spent  for  salaries  of  college  teachers — Continued. 


Institutions. 


Income, 
1914-16. 


Spent  for 
salaries  of 

college 
teachers, 

1914-lA. 


Cmory  and  Henry  College.  Virginia. 
Hampden-Sidney  College,  Vir^iia. . 
HolllnsCkrtlege,  Virginia.. 


WaslOn^rtiMi  and  Lee  University,  Vinjnia. . . . 
Randolph-lfacon  Woman's  College,  Virginia . 

Richmond  CoHmk,  Virginia 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored) 

Col&ge  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia 

University  of  Wasbln£ton 

Spolcane  College,  Washington 

iHivis  and  Elkins  College,  West  Virginia 

XAwrenoe  College,  Wisconsin 

Beloit  College/msconsln 

University  of  Wisconsin 

MUtan  College,  Wisconsin 

Conoordia  CoObkb,  Wisconsin 

Mftwankee-Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

Misslon-Hotise,  Wisconsin 

Campion  College,  Wisconsin 

Rlp<m  College,  ITvlsoaDsIn 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy,  Wisconsin . . . , 


163,254 
25,713 
107,480 
104,750 
202,900 


38,113 
53,550 
564,  a04 


16,600 
110,566 
138,306 
2,767,701 
30|835 
28,455 
131,164 


$12,375 
11,460 
89,801 
53,735 
53,200 

6,000 
34,400 
109,522 

5,000 

6,642 

38  776 

50,006 

483,174 

9,233 
10  680 
21  870 


65,770 
60,784 
35,134 


18,730 
1,260 


NUMBER  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

Suggested  Requirement  III. — ^A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should 
have  as  many  as  11  departments,  in  each  of  which  at  least  one 
teacher  should  devote  his  whole  time  to  coUegiate  instiniction. 
Some  of  the-larger  departments  wiU  require  more  than  one  instructor. 
The  following  departments  are  suggested:  English;  modem  languages 
(or  French  or  German  or  Spanish)  other  than  English;  ancient  lan- 
guages; history;  philosophy  and  psychology;  economic,  pohtical, 
and  social  sciences;  mathematics;  physics;  chemistry;  hiology  (or 
zoology  and  botany) ;  geology  and  geography.  In  addition,  it  seems 
desirable,  wherever  possible,  to  separate  the  departments  of  Ro- 
mance and  Germanic  languages;  and  some  of  the  other  groups  might 
well  be  divided,  especially  in  the  larger  colleges. 

Tablb  4. — Institutions  having  eleven  specified  departments  or  fewer,  IBlS-lS, 


InsUtatians. 

Number 

of  depart- 

ments. 

InstitattoDs. 

Number 
of  depart- 
ments. 

tTnivw»ity  of  Alabama.  

if 
11 

4 

2 
11 
11 

7 
11 
11 

11 
11 
11 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado 

Trinity  Colleige,  Connecticut 

11 

University  of  Arizona 

11 

Yale  Cniverslty,  Connecticut 

11 

Hfindrlx  Coll^,  Ar>ran"a« 

Gallaudet  CoU«ke,  District  of  Columbia . . 

Oeorge   Washington  University,   Dls- 

tri<?t  "f  Colnmhli*. ' 

4 

Pomona  Collet' California 

Oocidental  College.  California 

11 

Mflvi  Hnn^g^,  rftf«ff*mlft         

Howard  University  (colored),  District  of 

nf  nn^iimh^ 

nnivimflty'o^  RfMllandB.  CAHfnrniA. . . 

11 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  California .... 

I^lnnrl     HfMftAnrA    JuniOT     XTnlvAniitV. 

University  of  Florida 

»il 

Columbia  Collem.  Florida 

nftllfnnlft        ....'.'.. 

Florida  State  Ccdlegefor  Women 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  Universfty  (colored),  Qeorsia . . . 

11 

Universitv  of  Colorado 

11 

Colorado  College. 

E^Ua%J%JMkK^Ksa     A^^l^     OA  A^^l>A.A»Lr»Lr 


Table  4. — Inslitulions  having  ileven  specified  departmenU  orfevcer,  1915-16. 


Institution.*. 


I  Number 
'ofdepart- 
I    meots. 


Instituttons. 


CoxCoIk^e,  GeoiKia 

North  (teorgia  Agricultural  College 

Agues  Scott  CoUqge.  Georgia 

Pfedmont  College,  Georgia 

Bessie  Tift  College,  Georgia 

Brenaii  College,  Georgia 

Emory  Universh v,  Georgia 

Shorter  Colleep,  <Jeorgia 

L'nivprilty  ofldaho 

Aurora  College,  Illinois 

Illinobt  Wcsle van  University 

Blackburn  College,  Illinois 

De  Paul  Univer-  ity.  lUinoi^ 

I^oyola  Unlversit  V,  IIlLnoLs 

James  MiUlkin  I'nlver^it y,  lUinois 

Knox  College,  Illinois 

Illinob  Woman's  College 

Lake  Forest  College,  Illinois 

Frances  Hhimer  8<hooL  Illinois 

Northwestern  CoUeRc,  lllinoi^ 

Rockford  College,  Illinois 

Augu5tana  College,  IlllnoLs 

Indiana  t'nlver>itv 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Earlham  College,  Indiana 

Franklin  College,  Indiana 

I)e  Pauw  \  'niversity ,  Indiana 

Butler  College,  Indiana 

Cniversity  of  Notre  I>ame,  Indiana 

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

CoeC>ollege,Iowa 

Wart  burg  College,  Iowa 

I)es  Moines  College,  Iowa 

Drake  University,  Iowa 

Parsons  College,  towa 

State  University  o(  Iowa 

Cornell  College,  Iowa 

Central  Universil  y  of  Iowa 

Momingside  College,  Iowa 

Btiena  Vtsta  College,  Iowa 

Midland  College,  Kans&s 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas 

Ottawa  Unlversit  y.  Kaasas 

Kansas  We,sleyan  IJni versity 

Cooper  College.  Kansas 

Washburn  College,  Kansas 

Southwestern  CoUege,  Kansas 

Ogdcn  College,  Kentucky 

Centre  College,  Kentucky 

(Jcorgetown  ('oUege,  Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  College,  Kentucky 

University  df  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Bethel  College,  Kentucky 

U.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  Colicgj, 

Louisiana 

I A>vola  Unlversit  y,  Louisiana 

Bo'wdoln  College,  Maine 

Bates  College,  Maine 

University  of  Maine 

St.  John's  College.  Maryland 

( Jouchcr  College,  Maryfanrl 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Maryhind  . . 

Morgan  College  (colored ) ,  M aryiiind 

Washington  College,  Maryland 

liockhill  CoUcge.  Maryland 

Hood  College.  Marvlahd 

Maryland  ColleRo  for  Women 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts 

Boston  University,  Massachuset  t s 

Harvard  University,  Ma^'^arhiLsetts 

Smith  College,  Mav>achusctts 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts 

Mount  Holvoke  ColIeKi',  Massachusetts. 

Tufts  CollcKc,  Massachuset  ts 

Clark  College,  Massachuset l^s 


Alma  College,  Michigan 

University  or  Michjpui. 

St.  John's  University.  Minnesoca 

Augsburg  Seminary,  Minnesota 

CareltonColiege,  HimiDsou 

Hamlme  University.  Minnesota 

Macafc?>ter  College,  Minnesota 

CoUe^e  of  St.  Cat  herinc ,  Minnesota 

Gusta\'us  AdoIohusCoDege,  Minnesota.. 

CoUege  of  St.  Teresa,  MinnesoU 

ML<<i-<ippi  College 

Meridian  Collece,  Mississ^pi 

University  of  Mississippi 

Stephens  College,  Missouri 

West  minst er  College,  MissourL 

William  Jewell  College,  Missouri 

Park  College,  Missouri 

Lindenwood  College,  MissourL 

Forest  Park  College,  Missouri 

St.  Louis  Univen^ity,  Missouri 

Washington  University,  Missouri 

Drury  College,  Missouri. 

Central  Weslcvan  College,  Missouri 

University  of  Montana 

Belle  vue  College,  Nebraska 

Union  College,  Nebraska 

Doane  College.  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts , 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Upsala  Colk^Kc,  New  Jersey 

Unlversit  y  of  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 

Alfred  Univer  It v.  New  York 


St.  Stephen's  University,  New  York 

WeUs  College,  Now  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York 

Elmira  College,  New  York 

Ilobart  College,  New  York 

College  of  New  Rochelle.  New  York 

Barnard  College,  New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Himter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York . . 

Now  York  University 

VassarCollege,  New  York 

University  of  Rochester,  New  York 

Union  Unlversit  y ,  New  York 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Davidson  College,  North  Carolina 

Trinity  College,  North  Carolina 

E  Ion  College,  North  Carolina 

( Jullford  College,  North  Carolina 

Shaw  University  (colored).  North  Caro- 
lina  

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina 

Salem  Academy  and  CoDege,  North  Caro- 
Ihia 

University  of 'North  Dakota 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  WaUace  CoUege,  Ohio 

Bluffton  College,  Ohio 

CedarviUe  CoUege,  Ohio 

University  of  (  incinnati,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio 

Capital  University,  Ohio 

St.  Mary  CoUege,  Ohio 

Deflanco  CoUege,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Keuyon  College,  Ohio 

Marietta  College,  Ohio 

Muskingum  College,  Ohio , 

Miami  University,  Ohio 

Oxford  College  for  Women,  Ohio , 

Western  College  lor  Women,  Ohio 
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Table  4. — Institutions  having  eleven  specified  departments  or  fewer ^  1915-16 — Contd, 


Institntions. 


Number 
of  depart- 
ments. 


Lake  Erie  CoUege,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College,  Ohio 

Otterbein  University.  Ohio 

College  of  Wooster,  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  CoUege,  Oregon 

P^iflo  University,  Oregon 

McMinnville  College,  Oregon 

Pacifko  College,  Oregon 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

Willamette  university,  Oregon 

Moravian  College,  Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania 

Beav«' College,  Pennsylvania , 

Wflsoai  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  College 

Havenord  College,  Fennsylvania 

Franklin  and  Marshall  CoUege,  Penn- 
sylvania  

Lincoln  University  (colored),  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Allegheny  College.  Pennsylvania! .'.'.'... 

Irving  Female  CoUege,  Pennsylvania... 

AIbr%fat  CoUege.  Pennsylvania 

Westminster  College,  Pennsylvania 

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University,  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  State  CoUege 

Swartnmore  CoUege.  Pennsylvania 

Washington  and  Jenerson  CoUege,  Penn- 
sylvama 

Waynesburg  College,  Pennsylvania 

CoUege  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. . . 

Colimibia  College,  South  Carolina 

Univttsity  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  University,  South  Carolina 

Converse  College,  South  Carolina 

Wofford  CoUege,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakota. 

King  College,  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. . 


Institutions. 


Number 
of  depart- 
ments. 


Tusculum  CoUege,  Tennessee , 

KnoxviUe  CoUege  (colored),  Tennessee. , 

MiUlgan  CoUeee,  Tennessee , 

Tennessee  College , 

George  Peabody  CoUege  for  Teachers, 

Tennessee 

Flsk  University  (colored),  Tennessee... 
VanderbUt  University.  Tennessee . . 
University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

Universitj  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  CoUege,  Texas 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

Middlebury  College,  Vermont 

St.  Michaers  College,  Vermont 

Bridgewater  College,  V  irginla 

University  of  Virginia 

Roanoke  institute,  Virginia. 


Emory  and  Henry  CoUege,  Virginia. 
Hampden-Sidnojr^  College,  Virginia. . 


HoUlns  CoUege,  Virginia        

Washhigton  and  I>eo  University,  Vir- 
ginia  

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  CoUege, 
Virginia 

Richmond  CoIIefi»,  Virginia 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored). . . . . 

Coltege  of  Wmiam  and  Mary  (Virginia) . . 

University  of  Washington 

Spokane  College,  Washington 

Davis  andElkms  CoUege,  west  Virginia 

Lawrence  College.  Wisconsin 

Beloit  CoUege^jmsconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee- Downer  College,  Wisconsin.. 

Mission  House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  CoUege,  Wisconsin 

Rlpon  CoUege,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  CoUege  and  Academy,  Wiscon- 
sin  


11 
11 
11 
10 
11 
9 
11 
11 
11 
7 
7 
11 


11 
9 

8 


11 
11 


11 
11 
11 
6 
b 
11 


11 
11 


SIZE  OF  FACULTY. 

Suggested  Requirement  IV. — ^A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should 
have  a  faculty  of  at  least  15  members  devoting  full  time  to  college 
work. 

The  ratio  of  instructors  to  students  is  also  a  significant  factor  in 
college  efficiency.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  strongest  institutions 
provide  one  instructor  to  every  12  or  10  or  even  smaller  number  of 
students. 
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Table  5. — Numher  of  faculty  members  devoting  full  time  to   college  inetruetion — 
Number  of  college  students,  1915-16. 


Institutioos. 


Faculty. 


StadMits. 


TJniyenity  of  Alabama , 

University  of  Ailiona 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Hendrlz  College,  Arkansas 

Pomona  CoUesB,  CaUfomia 

Occidental  CoIkuKe,  Callloniia 

Mills  CollesB.QiBlcirniA 

University  of  Redlands,  Oalifofnia 

University  of  Santa  Clam.  CaUiomia 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  California. . 

University  of  Colorado , 

Colorado  CoUeee 

University  of  I>enver,  Cdorado 


Trinity  Colkwe,  ComiBCtlout.  . 

Yale  University,  Connecticut 

Oallaudet  College,  District  of  Columbia 

George  Washington  University,  District  of  Columbia. . 
Howard  University  (colored).  District  of  Columbia.. . . 

University  of  Florida 

CohunUa  CollegB.  Florida 

Florida  State  Colfege  for  Women 

Universlt  V  of  Oeor^ia 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Georgia 

Cox  College,  Georgia 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Agnes  Boott  College,  Georgia 

Piedniont  College,  (ieorgla 

Bessie  Tift  Collese,  Georgia 

Brenan  College,  Georgia , 

Emory  University,  Georgia 

Shorter  Collese,  (Georgia 

University  of  Idaho 

Aurora  College,  Illinois 

niinais  Wesleyan  University 


Blackburn  College,  Dlinds 

De  Paul  Uni  verity,  nUnds 

Loyola  University,  Illinais 

James  Milllkin  University,  nUnois . . 

Knox  College,  Illinais 

Illinais  Woman's  CoUege 

Lake  Forest  College,  Imois 

Frances  Shlmer  School.  nUnofs 

NorthVestem  College,  Illinois 

Bockford  Collese,  ininQis 

Augustana  College,  niinols 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Earlham  College,  Indiana 

Franklin  College,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indians 

Butler  College.  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Ihdiana. 

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College,  Iowa 

Wartburg  College,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  College,  Iowa 

Drake  University,  Iowa 

Parsons  College,  Iowa 

State  Unlverdty  of  Iowa 

Coniell  College,  Iowa 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

MorninfiBide  College,  Iowa 

Buena  vista  Collejge,  Iowa 

Midland  College,  Kansas 

Cdlege  of  Emporia,  Kansas 

Ottawa  University,  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  university 

Cooper  College.  Kansas 

Sashbum  College,  Kansas 
uthwestem  College,  Kansas 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

Centra  College,  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky.. 


24 
28 
15 
18 
4& 
72 
34 
14 
2 

145 
76 
35 
28 
26 

104 
16 
38 
24 
17 
15 
21 
31 


0) 


406 

209 

0 

244 

241 

195 

0 

58 

«3 

1,644 

402 

173 

270 

285 

Y.488 

48 

476 

262 

96 

46 

0 

278 

30 

0 


0 

0 

244 

0 

184 

89 

124 

45 

36 

121 

131 

233 

0 

102 

0 

160 

0 

136 

1,701 


21 

'834 

34 

170 

10 

123 

36 
20 

fg 

70 

274 

26 

65 

67 

240 

43 

230 

2 

28 

10 

96 

81 

260 

12 

81 

148 

812 

23 

234 

6 

29 

16 

155 

4 

29 

12 

45 

18 

120 

11 

94 

18 

84 

10 

57 

18 

196 

21 

152 

6 

50 

12 

147 

21 

157 

28 

162 

88 

141 
55 
25 

299 

138 

187 

119 

0 

556 

448 

854 

310 

0 

0 

30 
263 

71 
0 

47 

153 

0 

16 

102 

1 

299 

23 
166 
198 
0 
160 
223 

32 
119 

27 
324 
0 
205 
206 
176 

92 

33 

91 
217 

61 
968 
0 
202 
131 
378 
249 
0 

49 
1,579 
257 
0 
129 
229 

74 
765 
310 

31 
221 

36 

55 
123 
110 

90 

59 
225 
124 
0 
0 
109 
156 


S50 
BS 

33S 

1S7 

177 

«S 


680 


78 
730 


98 

153 
278 
55 

109 

84 

299 

45 

166 
196 
244 

160 
857 

71 
213 

73 
800 
121 
336 
441 
176 
194 

83 
251 
217 
197 
2,669 
834 
872 
254 
745 
417 
274 
114 
1,819 
487 

28 
225 
489 
155 
1,577 
544 

60 
876 

65 
100 
243 
204 
174 
116 
421 
276 

50 
147 
286 
318 


1  None  reported  devoting  full  time  to  college  instruction. 
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Table  5. — Number  of  faealtu  members  devoting  full  time  to  college  instruction — 
Number  of  college  students,  1915-16 — Continued. 


Institutions. 


Faoolty. 


Students. 


ICen.      Women.      Total, 


Transylvania  College.  Kentucky 

University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Bethel  Collese,  Kentucky 

H.  Sophie  Mewoomb  Memorial  College,  Louisiana. 

Loyola  University.  Louisiana 

Bowdoin  CoUMe,  Maine 

Bates  CoUegB.  Maine 

UnlverBity  01  Maine 

8t.  John's  College.  Maryland 

Ooacher  College.  Maryland 

Johns  Hopkins  iTniverslty.  Maryland 

HorranCollejge  (colored),  Maryland 

Wash^glxmColIegej^  Maryland 


Rock  HUl  College,  Maryland 
Hood.  College.  Maryland 


MarvlandCouegeror  Women 

Amherst  College.  Massachusetts 

Boston  University,  Massachusetts 

Harvard  Unlvors  1  ty,  Massachusetts 

Smith  ColleffO,  Massachusetts ^ 

Wheaton  College.  Massachusetts 

Mount  Holyoke  Colleee,  Massachusetts 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts 

Alma  College.  Michigan 

University  of  Michigan 

St.  Johns  University,  Minnesota 

Au£SburgSeminarv,  Minnesota 

Culeton  College,  Minnesota 

Hamline  University,  Minnesota 

MacalesterCollege,Hinne60ta 

College  of  8t.  Catherine.  Minnesota 

GustavusAdolphus  College,  Minnesota 

CollegeofSt.  Teresa,  Minnesota 

Mississippi  College 

MerMlanUollege,  Mississippi 

University  of  Mississippi 

Stephens  ColIeRe.  Missouri 

Westminster  College,  Missouri 

William  Jewell  College,  Missouri 

Park  College,  Missouri 

Ltndenwood  Female  College,  Missouri 

Forest  Park  College,  Missouri 

St .  Louis  University,  Missouri 

Washington  University,  Missouri 

Drury  College,  MIssoun 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Missouri 

University  of  Montana 

BeUevue  College.  Nebraska 

Union  College,  Nebraska 

Doane  College.  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts . 

CollegeofSt.  Elisabeth,  New  Jersey 

UpsalaCoUege,  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 

Allied  University,  New  York 

St.  Stephens  College,  New  York 

Wells  College^ew  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York 

Elmira  College,  New  York 

HobortColIegejjNewYork 

College  of  New  Kochelle,  New  York 

Barnard  College,  New  York 

Columbia  University.  New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

HunterCollegeofthe  City  of  New  York 

New  York  University 

Vassar  College,  New  York 


University  of  Rochester,  New  York . 

Union  University,  New  York 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Davidson  College,  North  Carolina . . . 

Trinity  College.  North  Carolina 

Elon  college.  North  Carolina 

Guilford  College,  North  Carolina 


188 

1» 

80 

0 

46 

400 

284 

186 

100 

0 

106 

27 

82 

40 

0 

0 

422 

104 


130 
27 


28 

19 

206 

13 

2 
86 
18 
22 
34 

8 
26 
12 
17 
20 
12 

6 
10 
15 


^l 


128 
118 
47 
112 
45 
40 
62 
13 
28 
18 
11 


0 

0 

0 

216 

177 


200 

81 

211 

224 

150 

0 

102 

0 

824 

104 

647 

0 

110 

270 

110 

0 

0 

228 

»2 

140 

00 

140 

80 

64 

.     70 

040 

128 

0 

8 

81 

164 

76 

62 

0 

182 

0 

138 

0 

0 

1,256 

2,220 

0 

278 

0 

806 

521 

544 

357 

428 

190 

84 


88 

216 

0 

373 

0 

0 

188 

81 

0 

508 

0 

22 

7 

0 

128 

89 

0 

848 


1,725 

206 

783 

0 

0 

90 

1,127 

0 

0 

286 

194 

187 

221 

64 

104 

0 

278 

84 

145 

0 

0 

142 

86 

80 

0 

800 

147 

85 

238 

37 

51 

63 

026 

113 

110 

6 

66 

855 

83 

0 

202 

187 

278 

08 

193 

604 

0 

0 

1,948 

0 

1,127 

224 

0 

5 

0 

80 

102 

51 


261 

345 

30 

273 

45 

400 

472 

266 

100 

506 

196 

49 

89 

40 

138 

89 

423 

453 


1,735 
206 
788 
216 
177 
178 

1,426 
300 
81 
446 
418 
396 
331 
166 
104 
334 
383 
631 
145 
119 
379 
201 
86 
30 
223 
541 
287 
05 
387 
67 
115 
138 

1,886 

286 

110 

14. 

147 

1,019 
169 
52 
202 
209 
278 
286 
193 
694 

1,266 

2,229 

1,948 
278 

1,127 
630 
521 
549 
857 
517 
801 
135 


>  None  reported  devoting  ftill  time  to  college  instruction. 
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Tablb  5. — Number  of  faculhf  manhen  devoting  full  tCme  to  college  inttrtMctian, — 
Number  of  college  sttukntSf  1915-16 — Continued. 


Institutions. 


Shaw  University  (colored).  North  Carolina. 
Weaver  Ck>llege,  North  Carolina 


Salem  Academy  and  College,  North  Carolina. . 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Mmiicipai  University  of  Akron,  Ohio 

Ohio  UnivMsity 

Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Ohio 

Blulfton  College,  Ohio 

Cedarville  College,  Ohio 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio 

Capital  University,  Ohio 

St.  Mary  College,  Ohio  .• 

Defiance  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  univecsity 

Elenvon  College,  Ohio 

Marietta  College,  Ohio 

Muskingom  College,  Ohio 

Miami  university,  Ohio 

Oxford  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Wtftem  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio 

Rio  Qrande  College,  Ohio 

O  tterbein  University .  Ohio 

CollegeofWooster.Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College,  Oregon 

Pacifi  c  University,  Oregon 

McMinnville  College ,  Oregon 

Pacific  College,  Oregon 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

Willamette  University,  Oregon 

Moravian  College,  Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania 

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lafayette  Collie.  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  College 

Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Pennsylvania . 
Lincoln  University  (colored),  Pennsylvania. . . 

Allegheny  Ckdlese.  Pennfiylvania 

Irving  Female  (College,  Pennsylvania 

Albright  College,  Pemisylvama 

Westminster  Colleee,  Pennsylvania 

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  Universitv,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  State  College.. 
"      thn 


Swartnmore  College.  Pennsylvania 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania. 

WavnesDurg  College,  Pennsylvania 

Collegeof  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Columbia  College,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  University,  South  Carolina 

ConverseCkillege,  South  Carolina 

Woflord  College,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  College.  Tennessee 

University  of  CSiattanooga,  Tennessee 

Tuscultmi  Ck)Uege ,  Tennessee 

Knoxville College  (colored),  Tennessee 

Milligan  Colleee,  Tennessee 

George  Peabody  College  for  teachers,  Tennessee.. 

Fisk  iJnlversity  (colored),  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University.  Tennessee 

University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  College,  Texas 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

.Vuatin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 


Faculty. 


30 
49 
21 
86 
19 
14 

4 

236 

79 

6 
16 
18 
68 
14 
18 
88 
81 
19 
82 
21 

8 
13 
29 

7 

7 
63 

8 

4 

19 

13 

8 

43 

6 

24 

60 

26 

26 

16 

13 

26 

10 

4 

20 

64 

164 

22 

98 

38 

32 

11 

8 

19 

32 

11 

12 

13 

84 

6 

9 

6 

4 
100 
18 
36 
18 
117 

7 
41 

8 
66 


Students. 


88 

27 

0 

166 

148 

401 

186 

63 

86 

601 

406 

118 

70 

99 

646 

161 

186 

160 

839 

0 

0 

0 

80 

164 

896 

86 

81 
64 

60 

23 

110 

112 

41 

0 

0 

0 

477 

817 

186 

291 

163 

241 

0 

131 

106 

160 

638 

128 

332 

127 

333 

49 

80 

0 

323 

206 

0 

824 

150 

60 

106 

45 

26 

98 

0 

413 

95 

260 

160 

882 

66 

961 

106 

243 


Women.      fIV>t»l. 


110 

6 

189 

116 

78 

219 

108 

64 

88 

880 

486 

0 

0 

116 

464 

0 

69 

106 

170 

188 

268 

18S 

85 

112 

216 

28 

16 

776 

81 

63 

39 

26 

147 

U8 

0 

468 

60 

172 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

164 

31 

28 

84 

391 

380 

28 

42 

287 

0 

56 

0 

128 

33 

0 

158 

0 

223 

0 

V 

48 

16 

42 

94 

1,099 

84 

72 

0 

811 

40 

119 

0 

268 


S&6 


116 


118 
TO 

215 
1,009 

Ifil 

256 

255 

500 

188 
209 
13S 

55 
276 
511 

64 

41 
1.573 

62 
107 

89 

48 
257 
230 

41 
453 

60 
173 
477 
831 
186 
291 
163 
405 

81 
UB 
19i 
641 
1,018 
166 
374 
864 
83S 
IM 

80 
128 
356 
305 
153 
334 
373 

00 
186 

93 

41 
140 

94 
1,513- 
179 
3S2 
100 
1,6B 
114 
383 
106 
611 


>  None  reported  devoting  full  time  to  college  instruction. 
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TabIiB   5. — Nuniber  of  faculty  members  devoting  full  time  to  college  instruction — 
Number  of  college  students  1915-16 — Continued. 


IzistitatiaDs. 


Faculty. 


Students. 


Women.     Total. 


UniTersity  of  Utah 

Middleburg  College,  Vennont 

St.  Mlohftens  College,  Vermont 

Bridgewater  College ,  Virginia 

University  of  Vii2nia...Tr: 

Roanoke  uistltute,  Virginia 

Bmory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia 

Hampdein-Sidney  College,  Yirfljnia 

HolllnsCoUege,Vlrglii£.....r7; 

Waalilngton  and  I«e  University,  Virginia. . . 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Virginia 

Riohmond  College ,  Vir^a 

Virginia  Union  university  (colored) 

College  of  WUliam  and  Mary,  Virginia 

University  of  Washington 

Spokane  College,  Washington 

Davis  and  EUdns  College,  West  Virginia .... 

Lawrence  College.  Wisconsin 

Beloit  CollegeJwIsconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  C^l^e,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

Mission-House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  College,  Wisconsin 

Ripen  College,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy,  Wisconsin . . 


37 
30 

5 
11 
50 

8 

10 
10 
12 
28 
46 
29 

0 
13 
124 


0) 


18 
35 
41 
276 

7 

1 
35 

9 
13 
25 

8 


764 

187 

20 

42 

523 

31 

176 

118 

0 

369 

0 

268 

62 

178 

813 

2 

34 

294 

246 

1,692 

33 

54 

0 

38 


838 

1,602 

156 

343 

0 

20 

30 

72 

0 

528 

0 

31 

0 

176 

0 

118 

106 

106 

0 

360 

624 

634 

117 

386 

7 

60 

0 

178 

1,042 

1,855 

8 

10 

22 

56 

270 

564 

142 

388 

1,109 

2,801 

39 

72 

0 

hi 

234 

234 

1 

99 

0 

BO 

94 

250 

69 

00 

X  None  reported  devoting  full  time  to  college  instruction. 
SEPARATION  OF  COLLEGE  AND  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Suggested  Requirement  V. — ^If  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  main- 
tains an  academy  or  preparatory  department,  this  department  should 
be  *'  distinct  in  students,  faculty,  and  discipline."  Exception  may 
be  made,  as  noted  above,  of  certain  denominational  institutions 
whose  traditions  and  policy  require  the  inclusion  of  secondary  edu- 
cation with  collegiate  education  under  the  same  institutional  control. 
In  such  cases  the  preparatory  department  should  be  administratively 
separated  from  the  college  department. 

Tabls  6. — Faculty  and  number  giving  part  time  to  preparatory  work,  1915-16, 


Institations. 


Umversity  of  Alabama , 

University  of  Arisona , 

Central  College,  Arkansas...., 
Hendrix  CoUege,  Arkansas... 
Pomona  College,  California . . . 
Occidental  College,  California 

Mills  College.  CaUfomia 

University  of  Redlands,  California. . 
University  of  Santa  ClanL  California. 
Lefamd  Stanford  Junior  univenity, 

California 

University  of  Colorado , 

Colorado  College 

University  of  Doiver,  Colorado 


Trinity  College,  Connecticut. 
Yale  Unlveraity,  r  ■ 


,  Connecticut. 


Fac- 
ulty. 


24 

28 
18 
13 
45 
22 
34 
20 
8 

145 
76 
35 
31 
25 

1(M 


Num- 
ber giv- 
ing part 
time  to 
prepar- 
atory 
work. 


InstitutloBis. 


rao. 
uity. 


Oallaudet  College,  District  of  Colum- 
bia  

George  Washington  University,  DIb- 
trict  of  Columbia 

Howard  University  (colored).  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

University  of  Florida 

Columbia  CoUege.  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women . . . . 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored), 
(Seorgia 

Cox  College,  Georgia 

North  Gcoii^  Agriculture  College.. 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Piedmont  College,  Georgia 


Num- 
ber giv- 
ing part 
tfaneto 
prepar- 
atory 
Work. 


IB 


25 

1 

17 

0 

20 

5 

21 

0 

81 

0 

17 

17 

11 

8 

11 

6 

28 

0 

1ft 

S 
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Table  6. — Faculty  and  number  giving  part  time  to  preparatory  work,  1915-16 — Cont<L 


XnstltiitlGBS. 


Fao- 
alty. 


Nam- 
ber  giv- 
ing part 
time  to 
praptfo 

1SSL 


Tiifltitntiflfi 


Fte- 

alty. 


Num- 
ber giv- 
ing pwt 

prepv. 

:^ 


Bessie  Tift  Ccdlen,  Georgia., 

Brenan  CoHegi ,  Qeorgia 

Emory  Universitv,  Georgia.. 


Shorter  CoUeee,  Georgia 

University  of  Idaho 

Aurora  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Wesle van  College . . . 

Blackburn  College,  Illinois.. 

De  Paul  University.  Illinois 

Loyola  University.  Illinois 

James  Millikin  University,  Illinois. . 

Knox  College,  Illinois 

DUnois  Woman's  Cor 

Lake  Forest  College, , 

Frances  Shimer  School,  Illinois 

Northwestern  Collese,  lUtnois. 

Rockford  Colleee,  ultnois . 

Augustana  Colleee,  Illinois 

Indiana  Universtty 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Earlham  College,  Indiana 

Ftanklin  College,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana. 

Butler  College.  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College,  Iowa 

Wartburg  College,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  College,  Iowa 

Drake  University,  lowa 

Parsons  College,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Cornell  CoUege,lowa 

Central  Unlversltyof  Iowa 

Momic^ide  College,  Iowa 

Buena  vista  College,  Iowa 

Midland  College,  Kansas 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas 

Ottawa  University,  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  Coll^.  Kansas 

Washburn  ColieRe,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

Centre  College,  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  College,  Kentucky.. . . 

University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Bethel  College,  Kentucky 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  Col- 
lege, Louisiana 

Loyola  Uni vorsit y,  Louisiana 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine 

Bates  College,  Maine 

University  oiMainp 

St.  John's  College.  Maryland. 

G<)ucher  College  .Maryland 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Mary- 
land  

Morgan  College  (^colored),  Maryland . 

Washington  College,  Maryland 

Rock  mil  Colleeo,  Maryland 

Hood  Colleeo,  Marvland 

Maryland  Col  lege  for  Women , 

Amfierst  College,  Massachusetts 

Boston  University,  Massachusetts. , 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts. 

Smith  College,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College.  Massachusetts. . . 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  Massachu- 
setts. 


25 

16 
16 
12 
40 
12 
18 
12 
20 
18 
39 
26 
16 
20 
18 
12 
28 
14 

233 
21 
34 
18 
37 
20 
80 
21 
98 
43 
9 
12 
31 
12 

148 
31 
17 
19 
10 
18 
18 
11 
23 
10 
24 
24 
8 
12 
26 
28 
26 
24 
6 

29 
10 
28 
28 
56 
13 
35 

49 
8 
9 
15 
15 
11 
47 
29 


130 
27 


Tofts  College,  Maasachnsetts 

Clark  College,  Massaohnsetts 

Alma  College,  Michigan. 

University  of  Michigan..., 

St.  John's  University.  Minnesota. 

Augscmrg  Seminary,  Minnesota... 

Carleton  College,  Minnesota 

Hamline  University,  Minnesota . . . 

Maoalester  College,  MinnesoU 

College  of  St.  Catherine,  Minnesota. . 

Qustavus  Adoli^us  College,  Minne- 
sota  

College  of  St.  Teresa,  Mlniieaota ...  I 

Mississippi  College 

Meridian  CoQeKe,  Misslssli^ 

University  of  Mississippi 

Stephens  College,  MissourL 

Westminster  College,  Missouri 

WUliam  Jewell  College,  Missouri. . . . 

Park  College,  Missouri 

Lindenwood  Female  College,  Mis- 
souri  

Forest  Park  CoUege,  MissonrL 

St.  Louis  University.  MissourL 

Washington  Univernty,  Missoori. . . 

Drury  College,  Missouri 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Missouri. . 

University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College,  Nebraska 

Union  College,  Nebraska 

Doane  College,  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts 

College  of  Saint  Elisabeth,  New 
Jersey 

Upsala  College,  New  Jersey 

University  oi  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  CoUege  for  Teachers 

Alfred  University,  New  York 

St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York... 

Wells  (Siege  J^ewYork 

St.  Lawrence  university,  New  York 

Ehnira  College,  New  York 

Hobart  CoUege,  New  York 

CoUege  of  New  RodieUe.  New  York. 

Barnard  CoUege,  New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York . . . 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York .... 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York ,. 

New  York  University 

VassarCoUeee,  New  York 

University  oT  Rochester.  New  York. 

Union  University,  New  York 

University  of  North  CaroUna 

Davidson  CoUege,  North  Carolina... 

Trinity  College.  North  CaroUna 

Elan  College,  North  CaroUna 

Guilford  College,  North  CaroUna. . . . 

Shaw  University  (colored),  North 
Carolina 

Weaver  College,  North  CaroUna 

Salem  Academy  and  CoUege,  North 
Carolina , 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Municipal  University  of  Akroo, 
Ohio.. 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin-WaUace  College,  Ohio 

Bluffton  CoUege,  Ohio , 

(3edarviUe  CoUege,  Ohio 

Uniwraity  of  Cmcinnati,  Ohia 


348 
28 
19 

266 
18 
18 
35 
18 
22 
35 

15 
41 
12 
17 


ao 

0 

16 

i 

13 

i 

16 

0 

19 

4 

12 

13 

24 

26 

3 

70 

0 

15 

0 

23 

5 

40 

0 

14 

26 

12 

18 

3 

05 

6 

31 

0 

34 

4 

12 

9 

20 

4 

fi2 

0 

28 

0 

9 

3 

31 

0 

16 

0 

32 

0 

26 

0 

23 

1 

88 

0 

133 

0 

142 

14 

118 

0 

47 

0 

112 

0 

45 

0 

40 

0 

53 

0 

IS 

0 

28 

0 

27 

9 

17 

9 

29 

39 

8 

6 

35 

15 

55 

6 

21 

0 

36 

1 

19 
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Tablb  6. — Faculty  and  number  giving  part  txme  to  preparatory  toorh,  191&-16 — Contd. 


Iiutltatlons. 


Fac- 
ulty. 


Num< 
ber  giv- 
ing part 
time  to 
prepw- 
atory 
work. 


iDStitatiODS. 


Fac- 
ulty. 


Num- 
ber giv- 
ing part 
ttmeto 
prepar- 
atory 
work. 


.Ohio. 


Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio. 

Capital  University .  Ohio 

8t.lCaryCoUege,dhlo. 

Deflanoe  CoUege,  Ohia 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Kenyan  CoQege,  Ohio 

Martotta  CoUege,  Ohio 

MnsUngum  College.  Ohio 

MlamiUniverstty^hio 

Oxford  CoUege  for  Women,  Ohio 
Western  College  for  Women,  Oh 

Lake  Erie  ColWohio 

Rio  Grande  CoUege.  Ohio. 

OtterbeJn  University,  Oliio 

CoUege  of  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  CoUege,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  CoUege,  Oncon. 

Faeific  University,  Oregon 

lIcMlnnviUe  CoUege,  Oregon 


Pacific  College.  Oregon . 

Reed  CoUege,  Oregon 

WiUamette  University,  Oregon. 
ItoaviaB  CoUem,  Pennsylvania  ... 
Bryn  ICawr  CoUege,  Pennsylvania. . 
Beaver  CoUege,  Pennsylvania. . . 
Wilson  CoUege,  Pennsylvania. . . 
Laiayette  Collate.  Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania  College. 


Haverford  College.  Pennsylvania. . . 

Franklin  and  itarshaU  CoUege, 
Pennsylvania 

Lincoln  University  (colored),  Penn- 
sylvania  

AUeghenv  College,  Pennsylvania . . 

Irving  Female  CoUege,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Albright  CoUece.  Pennsylvania 

Westminster  CoUege,  Pennsylvania. 

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania , 

Busquehanna  University,  Penn- 
sylvania  , 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swartnmore  CoUege,  Pennsylvania 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
Pennsylvania 


Waynesburg  CoUege,  Pennsylvania. 
CoUege  of  Qiarleston,  South 


, 1  Caro- 
lina  , 

Columbia  College,  South  'Cafoiiiia.'  \ 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Funnan  University,  South  Caro- 
lina  


79 
14 
16 
16 
W 
14 
18 
38 
31 
19 
32 
21 
10 
17 
32 

9 

9 
63 
13 
20 
Ifi 
10 
19 
13 

8 
43 

8 
24 
60 
26 
26 

16 

13 
25 

19 
10 
20 
69 
154 

23 

93 
39 


11 


Converse  CoUege,  South  Carolina. . 
Wofford  CoUege,  South  Carolina. . . 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  CoUege,  Tennessee , 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Ten- 


Tusculum  College,  T^ 
Knoxville  CoUege  (colored),  Ten- 


IfUligan  CoUeee,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  College , 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, Tennessee 

FIsk  University  (colored).  Tennessee 
VanderbUt  University,  Tennessee.. 
University  of  the  South,  Tennessee. 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  rayne  College,  Texas. 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

Middlebury  College,  Vermont . . 
St.  Michael's  College,  Vermont 
Bridgewater  CoUegCL  Virginia.. 

University  of  Vii^da 

Roanoke  Institute,  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  (>)llege,  Vh^inia. 
Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia. 

IloUins  College,  Vir^tnia. 

Washington  and  Lee  University, 

Randolph-Maioon  Woman's  College, 

Virginia 

Richmond  College,  Virginia 


Virginia  Union  University  (colored). 
College  of  "^ ■  "^ 


[  William  and  Mary,  Vir- 


University  of  Washington 

Spokane  CoUege,  Wasnington 

Davis  and  EUdns  CoUegeTWest  Vir- 
ginia  

Lawrence  College.  Wisconsin 

Beloit  College,  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

MUton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin , 

MUwaukee-Downer   College,  Wis- 
consin  

Mission  House,  Wisconsin 

Champion  College,  Wisconsin 

RIpon  CoUege,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy,  Wis- 
consin  


13 

18 

36 

8 

9 
11 

8 
10 
6 

100 
32 
85 
18 

117 
7 
41 
10 
06 
87 
80 
11 
18 
60 
8 
10 
10 
12 

28 

46 
29 
12 

15 

124 

6 

20 
85 
41 
288 
14 
9 

86 
9 
15 
25 

14 


14 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
8 

2 
0 
6 

11 
0 
0 

7 
7 
8 

0 
0 
2 
0 


ADVANCED  DEGREES  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS. 

Suggested  Requirement  VI, — Members  of  the  faculty  of  a  college  of 
arts  and  sciences  should  have  pursued  graduate  study  in  addition 
to  the  bachelor's  degree.  At  least  one-fourth  of  the  faculty  should 
hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  degrees  representing 
equivalent  scholarly  attainments  bestowed  hy  reputable  graduate 
schools.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  faculty  should  have  secured 
the  master's  degree  in  course  at  a  reputable  graduate  school. 
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Table  7. — Faculty — Number  holding  bachelor's  degruy  master' b  degree,  and  dodor^s 
degree  {excluding  honorary  degrees),  1915-16, 


Institutions. 


University  of  Alabama. 

University  of  Arixona 

Central  College,  Arkansas , 

Hendiiz  Golle^,  A  rkansas 

Pomona  College,  California 

Ooddental  CoUege,  California 

Mills  College,  Cauiomia 

University  of  Redlands,  California 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  California 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  California 

University  of  Colorado , 

Colorado  Collece 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado , 

Trinity  Colleee,  Connecticut , 

Yale  u  niverfflty,  Connecticut 

Oallaudet  College,  District  of  Columbia 

jQeorge  Washington  University,  District  of  Columbia.. 

Howard  University  (colored),  District  of  Columbia 

University  of  Florida 

Columbia  College.  Florida. 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Georgia 

Cox  CoUege,  Georgia 

North  Georgia  A^cultural  College 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Piedmont  College,  Georgia 

Bessie  Tift  College,  Geo^ 

Brenau  College,  Georgia 

Emory  University,  Georgia 

Shorter  College,  Georgia. 

University  oildaho 

Aurora  CoUege,  Illinois 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Blackburn  College,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University.  Illinois 

Loyola  University,  IlUnois 

James  MiUikin  Uidverslty,  Dlinois 

Knox  CoUege,  Illinois 

Illinois  Woman's  Colleee 

Lake  Forest  College,  Illinois 

Frances  Shimer  School,  Illinois 

Northwestern  CoUeee,  Illinois 

Rockford  College,  Illinois 

Augustana  CoUege,  IlUnois 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  CoUege,  Indiana 

Earlham  College,  Indiana 

Franklin  CoUege,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana 

Butler  CoUege,  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Goe  CoUege.  Iowa. 


Wartburg  CoUege,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  College,  Iowa. . . 

Drake  Universlt v,  Iowa 

Parsons  CoUege,  lowa 

State  University  of  Iowa. . . , 

Cornell  CoUege,  Iowa , 

General  University  of  Iowa. , 
Momingside  CoUege,  Iowa. . 
Buena  vista  CoUege,  Iowa. . 
Midland  College,  Kansas . . . 
College  of  Emporia,  Kansas . 


Ottawa  Unlversitjr,  Kansas. . . 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University.. 


Cooper  College.  Kansas 

Washburn  College,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas. . 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

Centre  CoUege,  Kentucky 


Number          ^ 

Total 
number 
ofmem- 

beraof 
IfeKnilty. 

Number 
holding 

only 

bachelor's 

degrae. 

Number 
holding 
master*a 

degree 
and  none 

hlglior. 

holdiiig 
doctor^ 

(exS^ 

bigboo- 

ofBry 

« 

degnw). 

34 

5 

8 

10 

28 

7 

10 

18 

6 

3 

13 

7 

6 

45 

17 

12 

22 

5 

6 

34 

11 

7 

20 

7 

6 

8 

145 

28 

37 

76 

22 

23 

35 

9 

14 

31 

7 

11 

25 

4 

9 

104 

4 

16 

16 

4 

6 

38 

4 

9 

25 

12 

11 

17 

4 

2 

20 

6 

1 

21 

5 

5 

31 

3 

13 

17 

4 

3 

11 

5 

9 

14 

7 

2 

28 

3 

13 

16 

11 

2 

25 

18 

2 

16 

6 

8 

16 

7 

4 

12 

9 

4 

40 

14 

10 

11 

12 

6 

0 

18 

5 

8 

12 

9 

1 

20 

3 

12 

18 

39 

17 

6 

26 

8 

10 

16 

7 

9 

20 

5 

7 

18 

8 

3 

12 

2 

9 

28 

8 

7 

14 

4 

6 

233 

28 

59 

55 

21 

1 

7 

34 

9 

12 

18 

2 

12 

37 

10 

14 

20 

4 

6 

80 

30 

15 

21 

10 

2 

98 

35 

31 

43 

9 

13 

9 

5 

2 

12 

12 

8 

31 

4 

10 

10 

12 

3 

8 

148 

27 

51 

50 

31 

8 

14 

17 

6 

6 

19 

•             2 

11 

10 

10 

3 

18 

4 

8 

18 

5 

11 

11 

3 

7 

23 

1 

10 

10 

4 

6 

24 

8 

12 

24 

4 

8 

8 

3 

1 

12 

1 

10 
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Table   7  .—Faculty— Number  holding  bachelor's  decree,  master's  degree,  and  doctor's 
degree  {excluding  honorary  degrees),  1915-16 — Continued. 


Iiuitltutloiis. 


Total 
number 
of  mem- 
bers of 
liEkculty. 


Number 
holding 

onlv 

bachelor's 

degree. 


Number 
holding 
master's 
degree 
and  none 
higher. 


Number 
holding 
doctor's 
degree 
(exclud- 
ing hon- 
orary . 
degrees). 


Oeorgetown  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucl^ 

Transylvania  Ck>Uege.  Kentucky . . . 
University  of  Louisvule,  Kentucky 
Bethel  CollMe,  Kentucky 


S.  Sophie Mewcomb  ICemorial College,  Louisiana. 
Ix>yoIa  University,  Louisiana 


Bowdoin  CoUeKe,  Maine. . 

Bates  Ck>llege,  Maine 

U  niversity  of  Maine 

St.  John's  College,  liarvland 

QouchivCoUege,  Maryland. 

Johns  Hopkins  university,  Maryland . 

College  (colored),  Maryland . . . 

gton  College.  Majyland 


Rock  Hill  College,  itaryland 

Hood  College,  Maryland 

Maryland  (College  lor  Women 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts 

Boston  University,  Massachusetts 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts 

Smith  C(d]ege,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  C}oilegB,  Massachusetts 

Moont  Holyoke  College,  Massachusetts. . 

Tufts  College,  Masnchusetts 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts 

Alma  College,  Michigan 

University  oi  T>^ic^'^g^", 

St.  John's  University.  Minnesota. 

Augsburg  Seminary,  Minnesota 

Oarleton  College,  Minnesota — 


Minnesota. 


Hamline  University,  Minnesofa 
Macalester  CoUege,'Minnesota . 

College  of  St.  Catherine.  Minnesota 

Qustavus  Adolphus  0>llege,  Minnesota . 

College  of  St.  Teresa,  Minnesota 

MteissippiCoUege 

Meridian  CoUefce,  Mississippi 

University  <rffl38sissippi 

Stephens  College,  Missouri 


Westminister  College,  Missouri 

WUliam  Jewell  Coltege,  Missouri 

Park  College,  Missouri 

Lindenwood  Female  College,  Missouri 

Forest  Park  College,  Missouri 

St.  Louis  University,  Missouri 

Washington  Univeraity,  Missouri 

Drury  (College,  Missouri 

Central  Wesleyan  CoUege,  Missouri. 

University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College.  Nebraska 

Union  0>llege,  Nebraska 

Doane  College.  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hafnpshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts . 

College  of  St.  Elisabeth,  New  Jersey 

U psab  College,  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 

Alfred  University  of  New  York 

St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York 

WeUs<5oUege,  New  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York 

ElmiraCoUege,  New  York 

Hobart  College,  New  York 

College  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

BamardCoIlege,  New  York 

Columbia  University.  New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

New  York  University 

Vassar  College,  New  York 

University  of  Rochester.  New  York 

Union  University,  New  York 


130 
27 
88 

248 
28 
19 
266 
18 
18 
85 
18 
22 
35 
15 
41 
12 
17 
20 
16 
13 
16 
19 
12 
24 
26 
70 
15 
23 
40 
14 
26 
18 
95 
31 
34 
12 
30 
52 
28 
9 
31 
16 
32 
26 
22 
88 
133 
142 
118 
47 
112 
45 
40 


12 

5 

20 

16 

30 

46 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

36 

16 


55 
9 
37 
11 
18 
3 
120 


1 

19 
6 
4 
7 
4 
2 
2 
0 
8 
0 
1 
8 
i 
1 
1 


10 
7 
1 

10 
2 
0 
3 

38 
4 
4 
0 
3 
10 
2 
1 
9 
3 
8 
8 
7 
54 
90 
70 
16 
21 
57 
16 
16 
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Table  7. — Faculty — Number  holding  hachdor'i  degree,  master' $  degree,  and  doekm't 
degru  {excluding  honorary  degrees),  1915-16 — Contiiiued. 


Institiitlaos. 


University  of  North  Carolina 

Davidson  College,  North  Carolina . 
Trinity  College,  North  Carolina. . . 

Elon  College.  North  Carolina 

Guilford  CollegB,  North  Carolina. 


Shaw  University  (colored),  North  Carolina. . . 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina 

Salem  Academv  and  College,  North  Carolina . 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Municipal  University  of  Alat)n,  Ohio 

Ohio  Univerrity 

Baldwhi- Wallace  CoUege,  Ohio 

Bluflton  College,  Ohio 

Cedarville  College,  Ohio. 


University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio. 


Capital  University.  Ohio. 

St.  Kary  College,  Ohio 

Defiance  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Weelevan  Univorsity. 

Kenyon  College,  Ohio 

Marietta  CoUege.  Ohio. 


Muskingum  Colfege,  Ohio! 
MiamiUniversity,  Ohio... 


Oxford  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Lake  Erie  Collego,  Ohio 

Rio  Orande  College .  Ohio 

Otterbein  University.  Ohio 

College  of  Wooster,  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

yingflahwr  College,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College,  Oreeon 

Padflc  University,  Oregon 

McMinnville  College,  Oregon 

Pacific  College,  Oregon 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

Willamette  University,  Oregon , 

Moravian  CoUege,  Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  Cofloge,  Pennsyl\'ania 

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lafayette  CollM^e.  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  CoUeee 

Ha verford  Collie ,  Pennsy  1  vania. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lincoln  University  (colored),  Pennsylvania 

Allegheny  Ck)ll^e.  Pennsylvania 

Irving  Female  CoUege,  Pennsylvania 

Albright  (College.  Pennsylvama 

Westminster  (College,  Pennsylvania 

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  State  CoHcKe 

Swarthmore  CoUege,  Pennsylvania 

Washington  and  JcfTerson  C^ollepe.  Pennsylvania. 

Waynesburg  CoUege,  Pennsylvania 

College  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Columbia  CoUege,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  ('arolina 

Furman  University.  South  Carolina 

(Uonverse  College,  South  Carolina 

Wofford  CoUeKe,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  College,  Tenne^ssee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Tusculum  CoUege,  Tennessee 

Knoxvillc  CoUege  (colored),  Tennessee 

MiUigan  College ,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  ('ollege 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Tennessee . 


T^tal 
nnmber 
of  mem- 
ben  of 
faculty. 


Number 
iKilding 

only 

bi^Tors 

dsgraeu 


52 

13 
28 
27 
17 
29 

8 

35 
55 
21 
36 
10 
16 

7 
236 
79 
14 
16 
16 
50 
14 
18 
38 
81 
10 
32 
21 
10 
17 
32 

0 

0 
63 
13 
20 
16 
10 
10 
13 

8 
43 

8 
24 
50 
20 
25 
16 
13 
25 
10 
10 
20 
60 
154 
23 
03 
30 
32 
11 

8 
21 
32 
11 
13 
13 
36 

8 

9 
11 

8 
10 

6 
100 


4 
1 
7 
5 
0 
7 
3 

17 

U 
6 
6 
4 
0 
7 
4 

79 
8 
2 
4 

15 
1 
5 
6 
7 
4 

12 
6 
4 
2 

11 
4 
3 

20 
1 
7 
6 

10 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 

23 
6 
2 
2 
7 
4 
2 
2 
2 

25 

14 
4 

23 
8 
3 
2 
3 
2 
6 
2 
4 
2 

11 
1 
0 
5 
4 
2 
2 

23 


Number 


21 
4 
• 

11 
7 
1 
2 
2 

15 

10 

15 

U 
7 
4 

18 
9 
7 
4 
6 

20 
5 
2 

11 
8 
1 

10 
• 
3 
7 

12 
3 
5 

24 
8 
5 
3 
0 
3 
7 
1 
3 
7 

10 

11 
7 
5 

10 
5 
9 
5 
6 
7 
9 

23 

11 

42 

10 
7 
8 
3 
7 

12 
3 
5 
5 

14 
6 
5 
2 
4 
5 
3 

21 


NuinlMr 
boidiiic 
docfcort 

dCfJM 

(emted- 
insbGO- 

onry 
decreai). 
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TA.BLE  7.— Faculty — Number  holding  hat^lor*$  degree,  maeter^a  degree,  and  doctor* s 
degree  (excluding  lumorary  degrees) y  1916-16-— Contmued. 


fnfftlfatj^^fHI 


Number 

Tctol 

of  mem- 
bers of 
faculty. 

Number 
holding 

only 

bachelor's 

degree. 

Number 
holding 
master's 
degree 
and  none 
higher. 

holding 
doctor's 

(exdud- 
ing  hon- 
orary 
degrees). 

33 

15 

4 

2 

35 

9 

8 

18 

18 

3 

5 

9 

117 

14 

38 

59 

7 

2 

5 

0 

41 

13 

9 

18 

10 

3 

6 

1 

66 

25 

10 

6 

37 

11 

12 

9 

30 

12 

14 

6 

11 

7 

2 

0 

13 

5 

3 

3 

59 

10 

13 

21 

8 

5 

2 

1 

10 

2 

4 

4 

10 

1 

3 

4 

13 

5 

3 

3 

28 

7 

4 

14 

46 

13 

10 

12 

29 

4 

11 

14 

12 

8 

3 

1 

15 

3 

9 

3 

124 

25 

33 

61 

6 

4 

0 

0 

29 

5 

3 

1 

35 

7 

10 

16 

41 

5 

13 

22 

283 

48 

98 

138 

14 

3 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

35 

8 

8 

4 

9 

0 

3 

2 

15 

10 

2 

0 

25 

15 

6 

4 

14 

7 

3 

1 

Flsk  Universltv  (colored),  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  Uuversity. 'Tennessee 

Univefsity  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

TJ  ni  versity  of  TezBs 

Howard  Payne  College,  Texas 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

UxUversityofUtah 

Mlddleburv  College,  Vermont 

St.  Michael's  College,  Vermont 

BridgewaterCollece.  Virginia 

University  of  Vir^nia 

Roanoke  Institute,  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College.  Virginia 

Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virgmia 

Hollins  College,  Virginia 

Washington  and  Lee  Universitv,  Vhrdnia. . . 

Randolph-Maoon  Woman's  College,  Vhrginia 

Richmond  CollegB,  Virginia 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored) 

Coll^eof  William  and  Mary,  Virginia. 

University  of  Washtnffton. 

Spokane  College,  Wasmngton 

Davis  and  ElUns  College,  West  Virginia 

Lawrence  CoU<«e,  Wisconsin. 

Beloit  College,  Wisconsin. 

Universitv  of  Wisconsin. 

miton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee-I>owner  College,  Wisconsin 

Mission  House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  College,. Wisconsin. 

Ripan  College,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy,  Wisconsin. . 
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TEACHING  HOURS  OP  FACULTY. 

Suggested  Retirement  VIL — Fifteen   hours  of  teaching  a  week 
should  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  program  of  a  college  teacher. 

Table  8. — FJipulty — Number  of  teaching  hours,  19 IS- 16 


Institutions. 


ATerage 

number  of 

tMiching 

Nmnber 

Faculty. 

hours  per 
week  for 
those  hav- 

teaching 
more  than 
15  credit 

ing  inde- 

honrsa 

poident 
chuKeof 

week. 

classes. 

34 

13 

4 

28 

15 

f 

18 

IS 

1 

13 

17 

! 

45 

13 

e 

22 

15 

i 

34 

13 

4 

20 

16 

3 

t4 

13 
11 

78 

9 

4 

85 

14 

i 

31 

13 

1 

25 

15 

104 

15 

16 
38 

13 

4 

25 

13 

I 

17 

13 

( 

» 

34 

10 

21 

16 

31 

15 

17 

17 

6 

0 

11 

16 

U 

14 
28 

11 

0 

16 

15 

0 

25 

4 

i 

16 

13 

I 

16 

10 

0 

12 

16 

4 

40 

10 

5 

12 

30 

5 

18 

16 

7 

12 

15 

•    4 

20 

10 

1 

18 

10 

0 

30 
26 

U 

11 

6 

16 

14 

1 

20 

11 

1 

18 

30 

14 

12 

16 

9 

28 

13 

i 

14 

18 

11 

233 

13 

8 

21 

15 

4 

34 

12 

i 

18 

10 

* 

37 

15 

11 
5 

80 

10 

21 
98 
43 

U 

16 

s 

6 

6 

0 

20 

12 

17 

31 

15 

1 
2 
li 

12 

13 

148 

16 

31 
17 

15 

6 
8 

4 
9 
i 

10 

16 

10 

15 

18 

17 

18 

.    17 

Univereity  of  Alabama 

Unlvereity  of  Arizona ,  — 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Hendrix  CoUege,  Arkansas 

Pomona  CoUege,  California 

Occidental  College,  California 

MUls  College,  Callfomia 

University  of  Redlands,  California 

University  of  Santo  Clara.  Calif omia 

Leland  Stondford  Junior  University,  California 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado 

Trinity  C^oUese,  Connecticut 

Yale  Unlvereity,  Connecticut 

GaUaudet  College,  District  of  Columbia 

George  Washington  Unlvereity.  District  of  Columbia 
Howard  Unlvereity  (colored),  District  of  Columbia. . 

Unlvereity  of  Florida 

Columbia  College.  Florida 

Florida  Stote  College  for  Women , 

Univereitv  of  Georgia 

Atlanto  u  nivereity  (colored),  Georgia 

Cox  College,  Geor^ 

North  Geoigia  Agricultural  College 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Pfedmont  College,  (ieorgia 

Bessie  Tift  CoUege,  Georgia 

Brenau  (College,  Georgia 

Emory  Unlvereity,  Georgia 

Shorter  ColleKe,  Georgia 

Univereity  otldaho 

Aurora  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Wesleyan  Univereity 

Blackburn  College,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University,  Illinois 

Loyola  University,  Illhiois 

James  Millikln  Unlvereity,  Blhiois 

Knox  Ck>llege,  Illinois 

Illinois  Woman's  CoHeee 

Lake  Forest  College,  Illinois 

Frances  Shimer  School,  Dlinois 

Northwestern  College,  Illinois 

Rockford  College,  Illinois 

Augustana  College,  Dlinois 

Indiana  Univereity 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Earlham  College,  Indiana 

Franklin  College,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana 

Butler  College.  Indiana 

Univereity  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Taylor  Univereity,  Indiana 

Iowa  Stote  Teachers  College 

Coe  College,  Iowa 

Wartburg  College,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  College,  Iowa 

Drake  Univereity,  Iowa 

Parsons  College,  Iowa 

State  Univereity  of  Iowa 

Cornell  College,  Iowa 

Central  Univereity  of  Iowa 

Mominraide  College,  Iowa 

Buena  visto College,  Iowa 

Midland  College,  Kansas 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas 
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Ta3lb  8. — Faculty — Number  of  teaching  hours,  191&-16 — ^Gontinued. 


Institutions. 


Faculty. 


Avemge 
number  of 
teodiing 
hours  per 
week  for 
those  hav- 
ing inde- 
p«]dent 
charge  of 
classes. 


Number 
teaching 
more  than 
15  credit 
hours  a 
week 


Ottawa  University.  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  College.  Kansas 

Washburn  Coliem,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College,  ICansas 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  College.  Kentucky 

University  of  LouisviDo,  Kentucky 

Bethel  College,  Kentucky 

H.  Sophie  Newoomb  Memorial  College,  Louisiana. 

Loyola  University,  Louisiana 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine » 

Bates  College,  Maine 

University  ofMaine 

St.  John's  College.  Marvland 

Qoucher  College,  Maryland 

Johns  Hopkins  university.  Maryland. . 
Morgan  College  (Colored),  Marybmd . 
Washington  Colli  ' 


Maryl&nd  College  for  Women 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts 

Boston  Unlversitv,  Massachusetts « 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts 

Smith  College,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  Massachusetts 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts 

Alma  College.  Michigan 

University  ox  Michigan 

St.  John's  University.  Minnesota 

Augsburg  Seminary,  Minnesota 

CanetonColIege,  Minnesota 

Hamllne  University,  Minnesota 

Macalester  College,  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Catherine.  Minnesota 

Oustavus  Adolphus  College,  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Teresa,  Minnesota 

Mississippi  College 

Meridian  College,  Mississippi 

University  of  Mississippi 

Stephens  College,  Missouri 

Westminster  Cfollege,  Missouri 

William  Jewell  College,  Missouri 

Park  College,  Blissourl 

Lindenwood  Female  College,  Missouri 

Forest  Park  College,  Missouri 

St.  Louis  University,  Missouri 

Washington  University,  Missouri 

Drury  College,  Missouri 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Missouri 

University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College.  Nebraska 

Union  College,  Nebraska 

Doane  College.  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska. 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. . 

Colleee  of  St.  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Upsala  College,  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexico '. . . 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 

Alfred  University,  New  York 

St.  Stephens  College,  New  York 

Wells  Col  leges.  New  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York 

Elmlra  College,  New  York 

Hobart  College,  New  York 

CoUegBOfNewRochelle,NewYork 


130 
27 
88 

348 
28 
19 

266 


16 
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Table  S.— Faculty^ Number  of  teaching  hours,  191S-2e— Continued, 


Instltutioxis. 


Barnard  College,  New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

New  York  University 

Vassar  College,  New  York 

University  of  Rochester,  New  York 

Union  University,  New  York 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Davidson  College,  North  Carolina 

Tnnlty  College.  North  Carolina 

Elon  College.  North  Carolina 

Guilford  Collera,  North  Carolina 

Shaw  University  (colored),  North  Carolina 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina 

Salem  Academy  and  College^  North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Ohio 

Bluffton  College,  Ohio 

Cedarville  College,  Ohio 

University  of  Cmcinnati,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio 

Capital  University.  Ohio 

St.  Mary  College,  Ohio 

Deflanoe  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Kenyon  College,  Ohio 

Marietta  CoUege.  Ohio 

Muskininim  College,  Ohio 

Miami  University,  Ohio 

Oxford  College  lor  Women,  Ohio 

Western  College  tor  Women,  Ohio 

Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College.  Ohio 

Otterbein  University,  Ohio 

College  of  Wooster,  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College,  Ororon 

Pacific  University,  Oregon 

McMinn  vlUe  College,  Oregon 

Padflc  College,  Oregon 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

Willamette  University,  Oregon 

Moravian  Colle«:e,  Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania 

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  College 

Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College^,  Pennsylvania. . . 

Lincoln  University  (colored),  Pennsylvania 

Allegheny  College.  Pennsylvania 

Irving  Female  College,  Pennsylvania 

Albright  College.  Pennsylvania 

Westminster  (College,  Pennsylvania. 

Drexel  lastitute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsvl  vania  State  College 

Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania 

Washington  and  Jenerson  CloUege.  Pennsylvania 

Waynesburg  College,  Pennsylvania 

0)llege  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Columbia  CJollege,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  University,  South  Carolina 

Converse  College,  South  Carolina 

Woflord  CoUege,  South  CaroUaa 


Faculty. 


133 

142 

118 

47 

112 

45 

40 

52 

13 

28 

27 

17 

29 

8 
35 
55 
21 
36 
19 
16 

7 
236 
79 
14 
16 
16 
59 
14 
18 
38 
31 
19 
32 
21 
10 
17 
32 

9 

9 
63 
13 
20 
16 
10 
19 
13 

8 
43 

8 
24 
50 
26 
25 
16 
13 
25 
19 
10 
20 
69 
154 
23 
93 
39 
32 
11 

8 
21 
32 
11 
13 
13 


Average 
nomberof 
teachLog 
hours  per 
week  for 
those  hav- 
ing inde- 
pendent 
charge  of 
classes. 


12 

16 


Number 

more  than 
15  credit 
hoarsa 


IS  I 


10  " 

IS  ; 

13  1 
16 
14 
15 
0 
16 
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Table  8. — Faculty — Number  of  teaching  hours,  1915-16 — Continued. 


losUtutlons. 


Faculty. 


teaching 

Number 

hours  per 
week  for 

teaching 

. 

more  than 

ty» 

those  hav- 

15 credit 

ing  inde- 

hours 

a 

pendent 
charge  of 

week 

classes. 

38 

12 

0 

8 

5 

0 

15 

2 

11 

10 

1 

8 

18 

7 

10 

16 

0 

6 

16 

4 

100 

18 

0 

3" 

9 

35 

15 

0 

18 

12 

3 

117 

7 

13 

0 

41 

10 

14 

2 

66 

15 

0 

37 

19 

30 

12 

1 

11 

16 

3 

13 

15 

0 

59 

6 

8 

U 

8 

10 

15 

0 

1? 

11 
12 

12 

2 

28 

10 

0 

46 

14 

1 

29 

14 

1 

1? 

16 
13 

15 



'2 

124 

11 

17 

6 

30 

6 

29 

16 

7 

35 

14 

0 

41 

6 

283 

10 

4 

14 

15 

6 

9 

26 

7 

35 

15 

5 

9 

25 

9 

I") 

11 

?^ 

14 

14 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  College,  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee , 

Tusculum  College,  Tennessee  p «... 

KnoxviUe  College  (colored),  Tennessee 

Milligan  College,  Tennessee , 

Tennessee  College , 

Oeorro  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Tennessee 

Fisk  university  (colored),  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee 

University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  College,  Texas 

Rloe  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas , 

Baylor  University,  Texas , 

University  of  Utah 

Mlddlebury  Coll  cge,  Vermont 

St.  Michael's  College,  Vermont 

Bridgewater  Colleee,  Viiginift. , 

University  of  Virpma , 

Roanoke  Institute,  Virginia , 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia 

Hampden-Sidney  College,  vii^gjiiia 

HoUins  College,  Virginia , 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  ^ijrlnla 

Randolph-Haoon  Woman's  College,  Virginia 

Richmond  College,  Virginia 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored) , 

College  of  William  and  Kary,  Vliginia 

University  of  Washington 

Spokane  College,  Washington 

Davis  and  Elklns  College,  West  Vizginia 

Lawrence  College.  Wisconsin , 

Beloit  College Jrtlsconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  CoUfege,  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Wisconsin , 

Mission  House,  Wisconsin , 

Campion  College,  Wisconsin 

Ripan  College,  vHsoonsin 

St.  dalr  College  and  Academy,  Wisconsin 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION. 

Requirements  VIII  and  IX, — VIII.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  credit  hours 
a  week  for  each  student  for  36  weeks  a  year  for  four  years  should  be 
r^arded  as  the  normal  program  of  work  for  students. 

IX.  While  heretofore  14  units  of  secondary  work  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  acceptable  minimum  for  admission  to  coUege,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  issuance  of  this  inquiry  represented  the  standard 
set  by  most  standardizing  agencies,  there  is  now  a  general  tendency 
to  raise  this  requirement  to  16  tmits.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
shoidd  require  15  units  for  unconditional  admission.  In  judging  the 
reports  of  coUeges  appearing  in  this  study,  however,  the  prevailing 
standard  of  1915  should  be  taken  into  account. 

Table  9. — Requirements  for  admission  and  graduation  ^  1915-16. 


Institutions. 


University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Uendrix  College,  Arkansas.... 

Pomona  College,  California. . . 

OocidentalCoilege,  California 

Mills  CoUege,  CaUfomia 

University  of  Redlands,  California^ 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia  ■ 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity, California, 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado. . . 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

Yale  University,  Connecticut 

Gallaudet  College,  District  of 
Columbia , 

Qeorge  Washington  University, 
District  of  Columbia 

Howard  University  (colored), 
District  of  Columbia 

University  of  Florida 

Columbia  College,  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored), 
Georgia 

CJox  College,  Georgia 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege  

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Piedmont  College,  Georgia 

Bessie  Tift  College,  Georgia 

Brenau  College.  Georgia 

Emory  University,  G€»orgia 

Shorter  College,  Georgia 

University  of  Idaho 

Aurora  College,  Illinois , 

Illinois  Weslevan  University 

Blackbuni  College,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University,  Illinois , 

Loyola  University,  Illinois 

James  Millikin  University,  Illi- 
nois  

Enox  (College,  Illinois 


Num- 
ber of 
stand- 
ard 
units 

Num- 
ber of 
semester 
hours 

required 

bache- 
lor's de- 
gree. 

required 
for  ad- 
mission. 

•      14 

120 

15 

127 

14 

66 

15 

120 

15 

126 

15 

124 

15 

124 

15 

120 

16 

178 

15 

120 

15 

122 

15 

120 

15 

124 

14* 

120 

l4 

120 

11 

139 

15 

15 

120 
120 

15 

124 

15 

128 

15 

120 

14 
lo 

132 
136 

14 

120 

14 

15 

120 

15 

124 

14 

120 

15 

120 

14 

134 

15 
15 
15 
15 

120 
128 
120 
128 

15 
15 

128 
130 

16 

140 

15 

130 

15 

120 

Institutions. 


Illinois  Woman's  CoUece 

LeUce  Forest  College,  UUnois 

Frances  Bhimer  School,  Illinois. . . 

Northwestern  College,  IllinQis 

Rockford  CoUe«e,  Illinois 

Augustana  College,  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  (College,  Indiana 

Earlham  CoUege,  Indiana 

Franklin  College,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana 

Butler  College,  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  In- 
diana  

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

Coe  College.  Iowa 

Wartburg  College,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  College,  Iowa 

Drake  University,  Iowa 

Parsons  College,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Cornell  College,  lowa 

(Central  University  of  Iowa 

Momingside  (College,  Iowa 

Buena  vista  CoUege,  Iowa , 

Midland  College,  Kansas , 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas , 

Ottawa  University,  Ejmsas , 

Elansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  CoUege.  Kansas 

Washburn  College,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

Centre  CoUege ,  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College,  Kentucky. . 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  College,  Kentii^cy., 

University  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky  , 

Bethel  CoUeee,  Kentucky , 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College,  Kentucky 

Loyola  university,  Louisiana 

Bowdoin  CoUexe,  Maine 

Bates  CoUege.  Maine 

University  of  Maine 


Nam* 
berof 


1  Junior  ooUege. 
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Table  9. — Requirements  for  admission  and  graduation  ^  191S-16 — Continued. 


IXIStitUtiODS. 


Num- 
ber of 
stand- 
ard 
units 
required 
for  ad- 
mission. 


St'.  John's  College.  Maryland 

Qoucher  College,  Maryland 

Johns  HopUns  Unlyersity ,  Mary- 
land  

Morgan  College  (colored),  Mary- 
land  

Washington  College,  Maryland . . . 

RockHUl  CoUeee,  Maryland 

Hood  College.  Marvland 

Maryland  College  for  Women 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts. . 

Boston  University,  Massachusetts 

Harvard  University,  Massachu- 
setts  

Smith  College,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts . . 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  Massa- 
chusetts 

Tufts  College,'  Massachusetts'. '. '.'.!! 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts 

Alma  CoUeget  Michigan 

University  of  Michi^m 

St.  John's  University .  Minnesota. . 

Augsburg  Seminary ,  Minnesota . 

Carleton  College,  Jfinnesota 

HamllneUnl^rsity,  Minnesota. . . 

Macalester  College,  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Catherine,  Minne- 
sota....« 

GustavusAdolphua  College,  Min- 
nesota  

College  of  St.'Teresa,  Minnesota. . , 

Mississippi  College 

Meridian  College,  Mississippi 

University  of  Mississippi 

Stephens  College.  Missouri 

Westminster  College,  Missouri .... 

WiUiam  Jewell  C^ege,  Missouri. 

Park  College^Missouri 

Lindenwood  Female  CoUege,  Mis- 
souri  

Forest  Park  College,  Missouri 

St.  Louis  University,  Missouri 

Washington  University,  Missouri. 

Drury  College,  Missouri , 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Mis- 
souri  

University  of  Montana 

Belle  vue  College.  Nebraska 

Union  College,  Nebraska 

Doane  College,  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agrir 
culture  and  Mechanic  Arts 

College  of  8t.  Elisabeth,  New 
Jersey 

Upsala  College,  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers 

Alfred  University,  New  York.... . 

St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York. . 

Wells  CoUege,  New  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New 
York , 

Elmira  College,New  York 

Hobart  College,  New  York , 

College  of  New  Rocfaelle,  New 
York 

Barnard  College,  New  York , 

Columbia  University  .New  York. , 

College  of  the  Citv  of  New  York.. . 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York 


Num- 
ber of 
semester 

hours 
required 

iTor 
bache- 
lor's de- 
gree. 


14 
15 

15 

16 
14 
14 
15 

i? 

15 

in 

IS 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
16 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
16 
15 
15 

16 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

in 

15 
15 
Hi 

16 
15 
144 
15 

15 


144 
120 


125 


128 
124 


120 


129 
120 


20 
36 
20 
.24 

.28 
22 
.28 
60 
24 
.25 

32 

32 
25 
.20 

24 

.28 
.28 
15 

20 
20 
.20 

44 
24 
24 

28 

120 


Institutions. 


Num- 
ber of 
stand- 
ard 
units 
required 
for  ad- 
mission. 


New  York  University 

Vassar  College.  New  York 

University  of  Rochester,  New 

York 

Union  University,  New  York 

University  of  North  CaroUna 

Davidson  College.  North  Carolina. 
Trinity  College,  North  Carolina. . . 

Elon  College,  North  Carolina 

Guilford  Coltege,  North  Carolina. . 
Shaw  University  (colored)  North 

Carolina 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina. . 
Salem    Academy   and   College, 

North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Dakota. 

Municipal  University  of  Akron, 

Ohio 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin-Wallaoe  College,  Ohio. . . . 

Bluflton  College,  Ohio 

Cedarvllle  College,  Ohio 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Western     Reserve     University. 

Ohio :.. 

Capital  University,  Ohio 

St.  Mary  College,  Ohio 

Defiance  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Weslevan  university 

Kenyan  Couege,  Ohio 

Marietta  College' Ohio 

Muskingum  College,  Ohio 

Miami  Unlversltv,  Ohio 

Oxford  College  for  Women,  Ohio. , 
Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio , 

Rio  Grande  College,  Ohio 

Otterbehi  Unlversitv.  Ohio 

CoUege  of  Wooster,  Ohio 


Methodist  University  of  Okiilioma 
Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma 


University  of  Okhihoma. 

Albany  College,  Oregon 

Pacific  Univcrsitv,  Oregon 

McMinnvffle  College,  Oregon 

Pacific  College,  Oregon 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

Willamette  Unlversitv,  Oregon. . 
Moravian  College,  Pennsylvania. 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania 

Beaver  CoUege,  Pennsvlvania 

Wilson  CoUe(!e,  Pennsylvania 

Lafiayette  CoUege,  Pennsylvania. 

Penn5ylvania  CoUege 

Haveford  College,  Pennsylvania. 
FrankUn  and  MarshaU  CoUege, 

Pennsylvania 

Lincoln     University     (colored), 

Pcmisylvania 


AUegheny  CoUege,  Pennsylvania . 
Ir\'ing  Female  CoUege,  Pennsyl- 


vania  

Albrifi^t  CoI%e,  Pennsylvania. . . 
Westminster  (College,  Pennsylva.- 

Drexel  Institute,'  Pennsvlvania! '. '. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University,  Penn- 
sylvania  

Pennsvlvania  State  Coltege 

SwartnmoTB  CoUege,  Pennsylva- 
nia  

Washington  and  Jefrerson  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania 


Num- 
ber of 
emester 
hours 
required 

for 
bache- 
lor's de- 


15 
15i 

15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

la 

14 

14 

15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

m 

20 
15 
Uh 

IH 

15 
14i 

Hi 

15 
15 

13 
16 

15 
14i 
15 

14 
14 

14i 

14i 


1  Junior  college. 
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Table  9. — Requirements  for  admission  and  graduation^  1915-16 — Continued. 


Institutions. 


Num- 
ber of 
stand- 
ard 
units 
required 
for  ad- 


Wa^nesburg  College,  Pennsylva- 


College  of  Charlestoo,  South  Caro- 
lina  777. 

Columbia  CoU^e,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  University,  South  Caro- 
lina  

Converse  College,  South  Caroihia.' 
WofTord  CoUege,  South  Carolina. 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  CoUege,  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Ten- 


Tusculum  College,  Tennessee 

KnoxTiUe  CoUege  (colored),  Ten- 


MiUigan  Co] 
Tennessee  C 
George  Poabody  CoUege  for  Teach- 
ers, Tennessee 

Fisk  University  (colored),  Ten- 


Vanderbilt  University, Tennessee. 
University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

Universitv  of  Texas 

Howard  fayn©  CoHege,  Texas.  .\. 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  CoUege,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

Middlebury  CoUege,  Vermont. 


hours 
required 

bache- 
lor's de- 
gree. 


IS 

14 
14 
11 

12 

m 

14 
15 
14 

14* 
15 

15 
15 
14 


Num- 
ber of 


13(W 
122 


138 

130 
120 
132 
128 
124 

120 
128 

125 

128 
120 


14 

188 

15 

140 

14 

128 

14 

140 

14 

120 

14 

120 

14 

14 

122 

14 

120 

15 

122 

14 

120 

InstitutioDS. 


Num- 
ber of 
Stand- 
ard 
units 

required 
forad- 

mlaslcD. 


St.  Michael's  CoUege,  Vermont . . 

Brldgewater  CoUoee.  Virginia . . . 

University  of  Virginia :... 

Roanoke  institute,  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  CoUege,  Vir- 
ginia ....-....*.,............. 

Hampden-Sidney  CoUege,  Virginia 

HoUhis  CoUege,  Virginia.. 

Washington  and  Lee  Universitv, 
Virginia 

Randolph-Haoon  Woman's  Col- 
lege, Virginia 

Richmond  CoUege.  Virginia 

Virginia  Union  CoUege  (colored).. 

CoUege  of  WflUam  and  Mary,  Vfr- 


hoors 
required 

Tor 
bache- 
lor's de^ 

gree- 


University  of  Washington 

Spokane  CoUege,  Washington 

Davis  and  BUdns  CoUege,  West 
Virginia 

Lawrence  College,  Wisconsin 

Beloit  CoUege  ^Wisconsin 

Universitv  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

MUwBukee-Downer  CoUege,  Wis- 
consin  , 

Mission  House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  CoUege,  Wisconsin , 

Ripon  CoUege,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy, 
Wisconsin 


15 
14 
14 
15 

14 
14 
14 

14 

15 
15 
15 

14 
15 
16 

14 
15 
15 
14 
15 


Num- 
ber of 


IM 
140 
120 


(») 


12« 
120 

120 

126 

120 
120 
160 

120 
120 


(«) 


(O 


12S 
128 
120 
120 
128 


201 
150 
142 

124 

120 


1  Junior  college. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  LIBRARY  AND  LABORATORIES. 

Suggested  Requirement  XIIL — ^At  least  $1,000  a  year  should  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  and  periodicals  for  the 
library.  Probably  two  or  three  times  this  figure  would  be  needed 
to  keep  the  library  in  a  sound  condition.  A  similar  sum  should  be 
appropriated  annually  for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  appa- 
ratus for  scientific  laboratories. 

Table  10. — Expenditures  for  library  and  lahoratorieSf  1914^15, 


Institutions. 

Spent 

on 
labora- 
tories. 

Spent 

on 
libra- 

InstituUons. 

Spent 

on 
labora- 
tories. 

Spent 

on 
libra- 

ry. 

University  of  Alabama 

$5,670 

44,000 

100 

813 

4,594 

800 

1,885 

466 

$3,318 
4,820 

650 

628 
4,885 

476 
3,536 

836 

Colorado  College 

$4,510 

$5,4» 

University  of  Arizona 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado. . . 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

Yale  University,  Connecticut. .... 

Gallaudet   College,   District  of 

Columbia 

1,366 
114,000 

3,520 
88,000 

Hendrix  College,  Arkansas 

Pomona  College,  California 

OccidentalCollege,  CaUfomia 

Mills  College,  CaUfomia 

University  of  Redlands .  CaUfomia 
University  of  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia           ..         

Oeorge  Washington  University, 
District  of  Columbia 

Howard    University    (colored). 
District  of  Columbia 

2,815 

2,732 
1,480 

1,273 

4,807 
3,460 

Inland  Stanford  Jimior  Univer- 

13,887 
30,000 

67,300 
20,800 

University  of  Florida 

sitv.  California   

Columbia  College.  Florida 

University  of  Colorado 

Florida  State  College  for  Women.. 

3,666 

4,800 
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Institutions. 


University  of  Georgia ■ 

Atlanta    University    (colored), 

Georgia 

Cqx  College,  Georgia 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 


Agnes  Scott  College.  Georgia.. 
Piedmont  College,  Georgia. . . . 
Bessie  Tilt  College,  Georgia. . . 
Brenau  College,  Georgia . 


Aurora  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Blackburn  College,  Illinois 

DePaul  University,  Illinois 

Loyola  University,  Illinois 

James  Mlllildn  University,  Illinois 

Knox  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

Lake  Forest  College,  lUbiais 

Frances  Shimer  School,  Illinois . . . 

Northwestern  CoUcuze,  Illinois 

Rockford  College,  Illinois. . 
Augustana  College,  Illinois. 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  College,  Indiana. . 
Earlham  College,  Indiana.. 
Franklin  College,  Indiana.. 
De  Pauw  University,  Indiana — 

Butler  College.  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indi- 


T'aylor  ITniversity,  Indiana. . 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College . 
Coe  College,  Iowa. . 


Wartburg  College,  Iowa . . . 
Des  Moines  College,  Iowa. , 
Drake  University,  Iowa. . 


Parsons  College,  lowa 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Cornell  College,  Iowa 

Central  University  of  lowa 

Momingslde  College,  Iowa 

Buena  vista  College,  Iowa 

Midhmd  College,  KiEmsas 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas 

Ottawa  University,  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  College,  Kansas 

Washburn  College,  Kansas 

Southwestern  CoUege,  Kansas 

Ogden  CoUege,  Kentucky 

Centre  College,  Kentucky 

GeorgetownCollege,  Kentucky . . . 

University  of  Kentucky 

lYansylvania  College,  Kentucky. . 

University  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky  

BethelCoUege,  Kentucky 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College,  Louisiana 

Loyola  University,  Louisiana 

Bowdoin  CoUeee,  Maine 

Bates  Collage,  Maine 

University  of  Maine 

St.  Johns  College,  Maryland 

Goucher  College,  Maryland 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Mary- 
land  

Morgan  College  (cok>red;,  Mary- 
land  

Washington  College,  Maryland. . . 

RockHIll College,  Maryfcnd 

Hood  College,  Marvland 

Maryland  College  for  Women 

Amnerst  College.  Massachusetts. . . 

Boston  Univontfty,  Massachusetts 


Spent 

on 
labora- 
tories. 


12,458 

335 
700 

500 
968 
600 
200 


1,340 


10,326 


3,500 
500 
806 


1,360 

8,480 

2,700 

6,366 

200 

710 

2,308 

652 

11,206 

2,346 

5,500 

3,364 

3,003 

1,284 

16,300 

532 

5,369 

1,826 


3,500 

8,060 

1,306 

42,034 

2,934 

308 

2,785 

438 

700 

6,800 

1,033 

800 

500 

1,747 


800 

2,800 

450 


647 

2,656 
122 

2,104 


3,696 
1,708 
18,400 
2,092 
5,060 

161,402 

200 

600 

1,600 

2,867 

1,096 


471 


Spent 
on 

libra- 
ry. 


$7,982 

1,379 
500 


1,296 
700 
800 


1,233 


7,708 


1,600 

300 

200 

2,300 

443 

1,489 

2,600 

5,625 

225 

1,066 

1,600 

4,321 

29,105 

2,153 

3,809 

1,625 

5,739 

1,337 

1,600 

350 

13,500 

2,314 


2,100 
5,500 
1,418 
28,340 
4,500 

200 
2,550 

510 
1,200 
2,061 
1,500 

700 

465 
1,950 


300 

1,000 

500 


876 

1,405 
40 

3,242 


15,303 
2,635 
6,310 
500 
2,897 

25,236 

415 
600 
500 
895 


Institutions. 


1,455 


Harvard  University,  Massachu- 
setts  

Smith  CoUege,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts. 

Mount  Holyoke  CoUege,  Massa- 
chusetts  

Tufts  CoUege,  Massachusetts , 

Clark  CoUege,  Massachusetts , 

Alma  CoUege,  Michigan. 

University  of  Michigan 

St.  Johns  university,  Minnesota. 

Augsbury  Semlnaiy,  Minnesota. . 

Carleton  CoUege,  Minnesota 

Hamline  University,  Minnesota.., 

Macalester  CoUege,  Minnesota 

CoUege  of  St.  Catherine,  Minnesota 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  Min- 
nesota  

CoUege  of  St.  Teresa,  Minnesota. . . 

Mississippi  CoUege 

Meridian  CoU^,  Mississippi 

University  of  MisslssippL 

Stephens  CoUege.  Missouri 

Westminster  College,  Missouri 

WiUiam  JeweU  CoUege,  Missouri. . 

Park  College,  Missouri 

Lindenwood  CoUege,  Missouri 

ForestParkC  oUege.Ml8souri 

St.  Louis  University.  Midori 

Washington  University,  Missouri. 

DruryCoUege,  Missouri 

Central  Wesleyan  CoUege,  Mis- 
sourL 

University  of  Montana. 

Bellevue  CoUege,  Nebraska 

Union  College,  Nebraska 

Doane  CoUego,  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska. 

New  Hampshire  CoUege  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts 

CoUege  of  St.  Elizabeth,  New  Jer- 
sey  L 

Upsala  CoUego.  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  College  for  Teach- 
ers  

Alfred  University,  New  York 

St.  Stephens  College.  New  York. . . 

Wells  CoUege,  New  York 

St.  Lawranoe  University,  New 
York 

Elmira  CoUege,  New  York 

Hobart  College,  New  York 

CoUege  of  New  RocheUe,  New 
York ! 

Barnard  CoUege,  New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York . . 

CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York. . 

Hunter  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New 
York 


New  York  University , 

Vassar  CoUege.  New  York , 

University  or   Rochester,   New 

York ., 

Union  University,  New  York 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Davidson  CoUege,  North CaroUna . 
Trinity  CoUege,  North  Carolina. . . 

Eton  CoUege.  North  CaroUna 

Guilford  College,  North  Carolina. . 
Shaw  University  (ootored).  North 

CaroUna 

Weaver  CoUege,  North  CaroUna. . , 
Salem    Academy   and    College, 

North  Carolina , 

University  of  North  Dakota , 

Municipal  University  of  Akron, 

Ohio 

Ohio  University 


Spent 

on 
labora- 
tories 


$10,024 
2,565 

6,636 


4,300 

1,265 

95,520 


200 
8,825 
2,760 
1,944 
2,740 

700 


18,000 

695 

617 

2,230 

910 


136,847 
2,300 

700 
10,355 
560 
295 
600 
37,000 

1,470 

280 

211 

2,760 

9,600 

4,063 

500 

1,218 


1,096 
3,000 


4,150 
60,444 
26,064 

8,872 
6,470 
2,810 

4,295 
7;282 
10,582 
1,525 
1,443 
1,087 
500 


2,88.5 

7,288 

6,851 
8,050 
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Tablx  lO.—Expenditvres/or  library  and  laboratories,  1914^15 — Continued. 


Institatlaos. 


Spent 

on 
labora- 
tories. 


Spent 
on 

libra- 
ry. 


Instftot&jna. 


Spent 

on 
labora- 
tories. 


Spent 

an 
in»ra- 


Baldwin-Wallaoe  College,  Ohio. 

Bhiflton  CoUege,  Ohio 

Oedanrllle  College,  Ohio. 


15,192 


Univenity  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
WestemReaerye  University,  Ohio 


Capital  University,  Ohio 

St.  Mary  CoUege,  Ohio 

Defiance  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University.... 

Kenyon  CoOege,  Ohio 

Marietta  CoUege,  Ohio 

Muskingum  College,  Ohio 

MiiImiUniverslty,Ohio 

Oxford  College  for  Women,  Ohio  . 

Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio. 

Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College.  Ohio 

Otterbein  Ui^verslty,  Ohio 

CoUegeof  Wooster,  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Okla- 
homa  

Kingfisher  Coll(»e,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College.  OroEon 

Pacific  University,  Oregon 

McMhmvlUe  College,  Oregon. 

Pacific  College,  Oregon 

Reed  Col  lege,  Oregon 

Willamette  University, Oregon.. 

Momvlan College,  Pennsylvania.. 

Bryn  Mawr  Collejee,  Pennsylvania 

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lafoyette Colieee.  Pennsylvania.. 

Pennsylvania  College , 

Haverford  CoU^,  Pennsylvania . 

ftankUn  and  MarshaU  CoUege, 
Pennsylvania 

linoohi  University  (colored), 
Pennsylvania. 


415 
21,130 
4,045 

700 


1,000 
4,538 
1,597 
1,168 
400 


405 
1,437 
503 
400 
054 
8,080 


100 
17,000 

613 

615 
1,203 

300 
8,600 
1,890 

685 
11,881 


AUegheziy  CoUese.  Pennsylvania. 
Irving  Female  College,  Fennsyl- 


261 
10,100 
5,682 
3,800 

2,800 

500 
8,231 


yania 

Albright  CoUege,  Pennsylvania. ... 

Westminster  CoUege,  Pennsyl- 
vania.  

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania. . . 

University  o  f  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University,  Penn- 
sylvania  

Pennsylvania  State  CoUege 

Swarthmore  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Washlnfirton  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege,  Pennsylvania 

Waynesburg  CoUege,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

CoUege  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina  

Columbia  College,  South  Caro- 
lina  

University  of  South  Carolina 


1,572 
3,121 


5,282 

2,400 
40,900 

6,310 

2,887 


718 
'2*530 


1784 
1,200 
1,000 
8,711 
8,079 
257 


407 
7,040 
1,209 
2,143 
1,329 
5,490 
1,977 
2,665 
2,734 

250 
2,305 
3,148 

100 

540 

7,406 

1,039 

2,000 

852 

550 

5,800 

535 

250 

21,010 


1,140 
0.443 
1,300 
7,700 

1,200 

400 
2,339 


801 
1,919 


54,323 

2,000 
4,006 

4,070 

2,002 

000 

225 


0,139 


Fnrman  University,  Soath  Caro- 
lina.  

Converse  CoUege,  South  Carolfaia. 

WofTord  CoUege,  South  Carolina. . 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  CoUege,  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee  

Tusculum  CoUege,  Tennessee 

KnoxvUle  CoUege  (ootored),  Ten- 


$461 

588 
5.960 


500 

1,700 


MUUgan  CoUeee,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  College 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, Tennessee 

Fisk  University  (colored),  Ten- 


Vanderbllt  University.Tennessee. 
University  of  the  Sooth,  Tennes- 
see  

Universl^  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  CoUege,  Texas. . . . 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  CoUege,  Texas 

Baykw  University,  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

Middlebury  CoUege,  Vermont 

St.  Michaers  CoUege,  Vermont. . . 

Brldgewater  0>Uege,  Virginia. 

University  of  Vlr^nla 

Roanoke  ustltute,  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  (CoUege,  Vlr- 

Hampden-  Sidney  'College, '  Vlr- 


560 
990 

13,778 


13,300 

1,«41 
15,400 

8,000 
37,4S1 

1,500 

2,884 
87,000 

2,463 


490 
13,915 


HoUfai80>llege,  Virginia. 

Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Virginia. 


Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 
lege, Virginia 

RichmondCoUege.  Virginia.. 


College,  West 


Virginia  Union  university  (col 

ored) 

College  of  Wmiam  and  Mary, 

Vlrgfaia 

University  of  Wi 
Spokane  CoUege,  Was! 
Davis  and  EUdns 

Virginia 

Lawrence  CoUqn.  Wisconsin 

Betolt  CoUege,  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

MUwankee-Downer  Cdllege,  Wis- 

oonsfai 

Mission  House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  CoUege,  Wisconsin , 

Ripon  College,  \visconsln , 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy, 

Wisconsin 


500 

1,204 

4,971 
2,172 

2S0 


300 

200 

2,380 

1,990 

99,090 

1,077 

60 

970 


1,343 
1,525 


Sl,055 
1,050 
S,000 


1,680 


450 

l.OBS 


958 

5,200 

i.on 

32,909 

3,000 

aoo 

4,0S 
8,410 
3,912 


375 
9,973 


511 
1,500 

3,101 

3,8S4 

2,180 


1,285 
17,677 


150 

4,707 

3,719 

55,983 

968 

225 


2,506 
575 


RELATIVE  SIZE  OF  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

The  large  number  of  students  who  leave  college  during  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years,  and  the  small  relative  size  of  the  upper 
classes,  have  constituted  a  serious  educational  and  administrative 
problem  for  many  years.  In  certain  institutions  50  per  cent  or  more 
of  all  students  are  members  of  the  freshman  class.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  this  condition  is  detrimental  to  institutional  tradition, 
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and  may  affect  the  scholarly  momentum  of  a  college.  The  status 
with  respect  to  this  matter  of  the  colleges  reporting  is  indicated  in 
the  following  table,  showing  the  niunber  of  high-school  graduates 
entering  in  1915  checked  against  the  total  coUegiate  student  body: 

Tablb  11. — Faculty y  college  itvdentSy  and  number  of  high  school  graduates  entering  in 

1915. 


Institutions.  * 


University  of  Alabama 

Uniyerslty  of  Arizona 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Hendxix  College,  Arkansas 

Pomona  College,  Califctmla 

Oceidental  CoDflge,  California 

Hills  College,  CaSfomia 

University  of  Redlands,  California 

University  of  Banta  Clara,  California 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  CaU- 

foxhia 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Collage 

University  of  i>enver,  Colorado 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

Yale  university,  Connecticut 

OaNaudet  College,  District  of  Columbia 

George  Washington  University,  District  of 

Columbia 

Howard  University  (colored).  District  of 

Columbia 

University  of  Florida 

Columbia  College.  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

University  of  Georgia. 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Georgia 

Cox  College,  Geor^a 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Piedmont  College,  Georgia 

Jessie  Tift  College,  Georgia 

BrenaQ  College,  Geonia 

Emory  University,  Georgia 

Shorter  College,  Georgia 

University  of  Idaho 

Aurora  College,  HUboIs 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Blafikbum  College,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University.  Ullnois 

Loyola  University,  Illinois 

James  Millikin  University,  Blinois 

Knox  CoUege,  Illinois 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

Lake  Forest  College,  Imnols 

Frances  Shlmer  School,  Illinois 

Northwestern  College.  Illinois 

Rockford,  College,  Illbiois 

Augustana  College,  Illinois 

Inmana  Univeraoty 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Earlham  College,  Indiana 

Fnmklin  College,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana 

Butler  College).  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

lows  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College,  Iowa 

Wartburg  College,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  College,  Iowa 

Drake  University,  lowa 

Parsons  College,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Cornell  College,  Iowa , 

Central  University  of  Iowa ' 

Momincside  College,  Iowa j 

Buena  Vista  College,  Iowa ' 


Fac- 
ulty. 


Students. 


18 
13 
45 
22 
34 
20 
8 

145 
76 
35 
81 
25 

104 
16 

38 

25 
17 
20 
21 
31 
17 
11 
14 
28 
16 
25 
16 
16 
12 
40 
12 
18 
12 
20 
18 
39 
26 
16 
20 
18 
12 
28 
14 

233 
21 
34 
18 
37 
20 
80 
26 
98 
43 
9 
12 
81 
12 

148 
81 
17 
19 
10 


Men. 


406 
209 
0 
244 
241 
195 
0 
58 
93 

1,644 
402 
173 
270 
235 

1,483 
48 

476 

262 

96 

46 

0 

278 

39 

'  0 

83 

0 

22 

0 

0 

244 

0 

134 

89 

124 

45 

36 

121 

131 

233 

0 

102 

0 

160 

0 

136 

1,701 

334 

170 

123 

867 

168 

274 

65 

240 

230 

28 

96 

260 

81 

812 

234 

29 

155 

29 


Women.  Total. 


141 
55 
25 
299 
138 
187 
119 
0 

556 

448 
354 
310 
0 
0 
30 

263 

71 

0 

47 

153 

0 

16 

102 

1 

299 

23 

166 

198 

0 

160 

223 

32 

119 

27 

824 

0 

206 

208 

176 

92 

88 

91 

217 

61 

968 

0 

202 

131 

878 

249 

0 

49 

1,679 

129 
229 

74 
765 
810 

31 
221 

86 


494 
350 
55 
260 
540 
j333 
187 
177 


2,200 
850 
527 
580 
235 

1,483 
78 

739 


96 

93 
153 
278 

55 
102 

»4 
299 

45 
166 
198 
244 
160 
857 

71 
243 

72 
860 
121 
836 
441 
176 
194 

83 
261 
217 
197 
2,660 
334 
872 
254 
745 
417 
274 
114 
1,819 
487 

28 
225 
489 
155 
1,577 
544 

60 
376 

66 


Number  of  high  school 
graduates  entering  in 
1915. 


Men. 


109 
65 
0 


109 
69 


188 
67 

115 
85 

320 
15 

96 

84 
51 
5 
0 
75 
2 


58 


111 
65 

116 
0 

38 
0 

60 
0 

77 


119 
7 
65 

127 
71 

280 
28 


100 


80 
81 
42 
316 
98 

8 
65 

9 


Women. 


120 
60 


170 
125 
133 
0 
0 
11 

48 

16 
0 
2 

74 

0 

.  2 


1 
132 


67 


165 
0 
93 
98 
85 
41 
15 
49 

110 


0 
4 

58 
120 

94 
0 

15 


100 


44 
42 
24 
800 
106 
12 
90 
13 


Total. 


14: 
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Table  11. — Faculty ^  college  9twdenU,  and  nurriber  of  high  school  graduates  entering^  tH 

i9i^— Continued.     ♦ 


Institutions. 


Fa(v 
uity. 


Students. 


Men. 


Women, 


Total. 


Number  of  high  scbool 
graduates  entering    in 


Men. 


Women. 


TMaL 


Midland  College,  Kansas 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas 

Ottawa  University;  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  College.  Kansas 

Washbum  College,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

Centre  College,  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  College.  Kentucky 

University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky., 


Bethel  College.  Kentucky. 

H;.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College, 


Louisiana 

Loyola  University,  Louisiana 10 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine 28 

Bates  College,  Maine 28 

University  of  Maine 66 

St.  John's  College,  Marvland 13 

Ooucher  College^  Maryland 35 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland 49 

Morgan  College  (colored),  Marvland 8 

Washington  College,  Maryland 0 

Rock  Hill  College,  Maryland 15 

Hood  College,  Maryland 15 

Maryland  College  for  Women 11 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts 47 

Boston  University,  Massachusetts 29 

Han'^ard  University,  Massachusetts 

Smith  College,  Massachusetts i  130 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts |  37 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  Massachusetts I  88 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts 33 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts 28 

Alma  College,  Michigan 19 

University  of  Michigan 266 

St.  John's  University.  Minnesota I8 

Augsburg  Seminary ,  Minnesota 18 

Carlcton  College,  Minnesota 35 

Hamline  University,  Mmnesota 18 

Macalester  College,  Minnesota 22 

College  of  St.  Catherine.  Minnesota 35 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  Minnesota 15 

College  of  St.  Teresa,  Minnesota 41 

Mississippi  College 12 

Meridian  College,  Mississippi 17 

University  of  Mississippi 20 

Stephens  College,  Missouri 16 

Westminister  College,  Missouri 13 

William  Jewell  College,  Missouri 16 

Park  College,  Missouri 19 

Lindenwood  College,  Missouri 12 

Forest  Park  College,  Missouri 24 

St.  Louis  University.  Missouri 26 

Washington  University ,  Missouri 70 

Drury  (S)lleee,  Missouri 15 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Missouri 23 

University  of  Montana 40 

BeUevue  College.  Nebraska 14 

Union  College,  Nebraska 26 

Doane  College.  Nebraska 18 

University  of  Nebraska 95 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts 31 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 34 

Upsala  College,  New  Jersey 12 

University  of  New  Mexico 20 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers ,  52 

Alfred  University,  New  York '  28 

St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York '  9 

Wells  College,  New  York I  81 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York 1  16 

Elmira  College,  New  York 1  32 


45 
120 
94 
84 
57 
196 
152 
50 
147 
157 
162 
163 
129 
30 

0 

45 

400 

284 

185 

100 

0 

195 

27 

82 

40 

0 

0 

422 

104 


55 

123 

110 

90 

59 

225 

124 

0 

0 

109 

156 

88 

216 

0 

273 
0 
0 

188 
81 
0 

508 

0 

22 

7 

0 

128 
80 
0 

348 


100 
243 
204 
174 
116 
421 
276 

50 
147 
266 
318 
251 
345 

30 

273 

45 

400 

472 

266 

100 

508 

195 

49 

89 

40 

128 

89 

422 

452 


0 
21 
123 
102 

57 
24 
0 


0 

0 

0 

216 

177 

88 

208 

200 

31 

211 

224 

159 

0 

102 

0 

324 

104 

547 

0 

119 

279 

119 

0 

0 

223 

232 

140 

60 

149 

30 

64 

70 

940 

123 

0 

8 

81 

164 

76 

52 

0 

132 

0 


1,725 

206 

783 

0 

0 

90 

1,127 

0 

0 

235 

194 

137 

141 

64 

104 

0 

278 

84 

145 

0 

0 

142 

86 

30 

0 

309 

147 

35 

238 

37 

51 

63 

926 

113 

110 

6 

66 
855 

83 

0 

202 

137 

278 


1,725 
206 
783 
216 
177 
178 
1,425 
200 

31 
446 
418 
296 
141 
166 
104 
324 
382 
631 
145 
119 
279 
261 

86 

30 
223 
541 
287 

95 
387 

67 

115 

133 

1,866 

236 
110 

14 

147 

1,019 

159 

52 
202 
269 
278 


30 


4 

81 

108 

60 

0 


0 
89 
66 
18 
61 
29 
36 
31 
371 

86 
0 
2 
33 
55 
27 
5 
0 
45 
0 


41 
60 
0 

107 

0 

0 

58 

23 

0 

204 


160 


229 
0 


32 


0 
85^ 
85 

63 
75 
24 


27 
113 
63 
15 
83 
83 
30 
27 
202 

45 
42 

2 

24 

260 

27 

0 
78 
29 
03 
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Table  U. — Faculty ^  college  Hudents,  and  number  of  high  school  grhdxmtes  entering  in 

1915 — Continued . 


Institutioiis. 


Hobart  College,  New  York 

College  of  New  RoGhelle_,  New  York 

Banjard  College,  Now  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York . . 

New  York  University 

Vassar  College,  New  York 

University  of  Rochester,  New  York 

Union  University,  New  York 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Davidson  College,  North  Carolina 

Trinity  College,  North  Carolina. 

Elon  College.  North  Carolina 

Guilford  College,  North  Carolina 

8haw  University  (colored),  North  Carolina. 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina 

Salem  Academy  and  College,  North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Ohio 

Blullton  College,  Ohio 

Cedarville  College,  Ohio 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio 

Capital  University,  Ohio 

St.  Mary  College,  Ohio 

Defiance  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Ken  von  Coflege ,  Ohio 

Marietta  College,  Ohio 

Muskingum  College.  Ohio 

MianU  University,  Ohio 

Oxford  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Lake  Erie  Colleee,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College,  Ohio 

Otterbein  University,  Ohio. 

College  of  Wooster,  Ohia 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College,  Oregon, 

Pacific  University,  Oregon 

McMinnvJile  College,  Oregon. 

Pacific  College,  Oregon 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

Willamette  university,  Oregon 

Moravian  College,  Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  Coflege,  Pennsylvania. 

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson  Colleee,  Pennsylvania. . . : 

Lafiiyette  CoU^e.  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  College 

Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Pennsyl 

vania 

Lincoln  University  (colored),  Pennsylvania. 

Allegheny  College,  Pennsylvania 

Irving  Female  College,  Pennsylvania 

Albright  Ck)lleKe.  Pennsylvania 

Westminster  (College,  Pennsylvania. 

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Susquehanna  University,  Pennsylvania. . . 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swartnmore  College.  Pennsylvania 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsyl 

vania ^^ 

Waynesburg  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Ck)liege  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Columl^la  Ck>nege,  South  Carolina. 


Number  of  high  school 

Fac- 

Students. 

paduates  entering  in 

ulty. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 
57 

Women. 

Total. 

26 

138 

98 

236 

30 

87 

22 

0 

193 

193 

0 

60 

00 

88 

0 

694 

694 

0 

190 

190 

133 

1,256 

0 

1,256 

357 

0 

357 

142 

2,229 

0 

2,220 

546 

0 

546 

118 

0 

1,943 

1,943 

0 

405 

405 

47 

278 

0 

278 

62 

0 

62 

112 

0 

1,127 

1,127 

0 

319 

319 

45 

306 

224 

530 

101 

71 

172 

40 

521 

0 

521 

175 

0 

175 

52 

544 

5 

549 

146 

0 

146 

13 

357 
428 
199 

0 
89 
102 

357 
517 
301 

28 

f 

27 

85 

51 

136 

17 

84 

51 

135 

25 

14 

39 

29 

88 

110 

198 

3 

0 

3 

8 

27 
0 

6 
189 

33 
189 

85 

0 

48 

48 

55 

166 

116 

282 

78 

40 

118 

21 

143 

73 

216 

49 

18 

67 

36 

401 

219 

620 

S7 

33 

120 

19 

136 

108 

244 

35 

39 

74 

16 

52 

64 

116 

21 

31 

52 

7 

35 

33 

68 

8 

10 

18 

236 

501 

880 

1,381 

79 

408 
118 

435 
0 

M3 
118 

14 

34 

0 

34 

16 

70 

0 

70 

23 

0 

23 

16 

99 

116 

215 

30 

45 

75 

59 

545 

464 

1,009 

148 

143 

291 

14 

151 

0 

151 

52 

0 

52 

18 

186 

69 

255 

76 

21 

97 

38 

150 

108 

258 

50 

31 

81 

31 

339 
0 

170 
188 

509 
188 

19 

0 

60 

60 

32 

0 

2fi3 

263 

0 

103 

103 

21 

0 

133 

133 

0 

54 

54 

10 

30 
164 

.25 
112 

55 
276 

17 

45 

90 

135 

32 

296 

215 

511 

115 

78 

193 

9 

36 

28 

64 

14 

6 

20 

9 

25 

16 

41 

6 

2 

8 

63 

797 

776 

1,573 

13 

31 

81 

62 

17 

15 

32 

20 

54 

53 

107 

17 

22 

39 

16 

50 

39 

89 

IS 

15 

33 

10 

22 

26 

48 

9 

17 

26 

19 

110 
112 

147 
118 

257 
230 

13 

44 

4S 

92 

8 

41 

0 

41 

9 

0 

9 

43 

0 
0 
0 

453 
50 
172 

453 
50 
172 

8 

24 

0 

52 

52 

50 

477 
317 

0 
14 

477 
331 

26 

112 

2 

114 

25 

186 

0 

186 

51 

0 

51 

16 

291 

0 

291 

67 

0 

67 

13 

163 

0 

163 

57 

0 

67 

25 

241 

164 

405 

8-1 

54 

138 

19 

0 
131 

31 
28 

31 
159 

10 

15 

7 

22 

20 

108 

84 

.192 

34 

26 

60 

09 

150 

391 

541 

26 

177 

203 

154 

638 

380 

1,01S 

..^ 

23 

128 

28 

156 

37 

5 

42 

93 

332 

42 

374 

231 

12 

243 

39 

127 

237 

364 

46 

70 

116 

32 

333 

49 

0 
55 

333 

104 

11 

17 

17 

84 

8 

80 

0 

80 

29 

0 

29 

21 

0 

123 

123 

0 

70 

70 

76 
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Table  11. — Faculty ^  college  students,  and  number  of  high  school  graduates  enUring  ta 

J9i5^Continued. 


InstitutloDfl. 


UnivBrslty  of  Soath  Carolina 

FurixuLn  Unlversitv,  South  Carolina 

Converse  College',  South  Carolina 

Wofford  College,  South  Carolina 

UniveFsity  of  South  Dakota 

King  College.  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Tusculum  College,  Tennessee 

Knoxville  College  (colored),  Tennessee 

Milligan  CoUeee,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  College 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Ten- 
nessee   

Plsk  University  (colored),  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University.  Tennessee 

University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  College,  Texas 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

Middlebury  College,  Vermont 

St.  Mjchaei's  College,  Vermont 

Bridgewater  College,  Virginia. 

University  of  Virginia 

Eoanoke  Instlt  u  te,  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia 

Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia 

Hollins  College,  Virginia. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia . . . 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Virginia 

Richmond  College,  Virginia 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored) 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia 

Universltv  of  Washington 

Spokane  (Jollege,  Wasnington ^ . . . 

Davis  and  Elkins  College,  West  Virginia 

Lawrence  (College.  WlsconsiQ 

Beloit College,  Wisconsin 

University  ol  Wisconsin 

Milton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee- Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

Mission-House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  College,  Wisconsin 

Ripon  Colletce,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy,  Wisconsin. . 


Number  of  hlgb  seboal 

Fac- 

Students. 

graduates  enterins  m 

ulty. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

TotaL 

32 

323 

32 

355 

124 

11 

135 

11 

205 

0 

324 

0 

153 

0 

205 
153 
324 

13 

1 ■" 

13 

8r> 

0 

«A 

36 

150 

223 

373 

36 

63 

99 

8 

60 
108 
45 
28 

0 
77 
48 
15 

60 
185 
93 
41 

9 

11 

8 

18 

8 

26 

10 

98 

42 

140 

12 

10 

22 

6 

0 

04 

04 

0 

48 

«» 

100 

413 

1,009 

84 

1,512 

32 

95 

179 

18 

14 

33 

35 

260 

72 

332 

131 

27 

15S 

18 

160 
882 

0 
811 

160 
1,093 

117 

275 

237* 

hU 

7 

65 

49 

114 

21 

19 

40 

41 

264 

108 

119 
0 

383 

108 

10 

36 

0 

» 

66 

243 

764 

268 
838 

511 
1,602 

37 

30 

187 

156 

343 

67 

50 

n: 

11 

20 

0 

20 

4 

0 

4 

13 

42 

30 

72 

8 

11 

If 

50 

523 

0 

523 

151 

0 

15J 

8 

31 

0 

31 

0 

8 

S 

10 

176 
118 

0 
0 

176 
118 

10 

38 

0 

3S 

12 

0 

106 

106 

0 

45 

45 

28 

369 

0 

369 

116 

0 

IM 

46 

0 

624 

624 

0 

241 

211 

29 

268 

117 

385 

77 

45 

123 

12 

62 

7 

09 

22 

6 

2S 

15 

178 

0 

178 

50 

0 

50 

124 

813 

1,042 

1,855 

243 

364 

807 

6 

2 

8 

10 

2 

6 

S 

29 

34 

22 

56 

10 

10 

20 

35 

294 

270 

564 

131 

121 

233 

41 

246 

142 

388 

115 

43 

158 

283 

1,692 

1,109 

2,801 

507 

320 

S27 

14 

33 

39 

72 

14 

15 

29 

9 

54 
0 

0 
234 

54 
234 

35 

0 

96 

96 

9 

38 

1 

39 

4 

0 

4 

15 

80 

0 

SO 

IS 

0 

IS 

25 

165 
0 

94 
69 

259 
69 

14 

0 

30 

» 

EXPENSE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 


Uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  annual  income  which 
may  properly  be  spent  for  administration.  The  committee  does  not 
venture  to  suggest  a  standard.  It  submits  the  following  table, 
however,  for  the  general  information  of  college  oflSLcers: 
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Table  12. — IncoTne  and  expenditures  for  administration^  including  handling  of  insti- 

tuHon^sfund,  1914^15, 


iDstltatlons. 


Income. 


Expend- 
itures for 
adminis- 
tration. 


Institntiohs. 


Income. 


Expend- 
itures for 
adminis- 
tration. 


University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

Central  CoUege,  Arkansas 

Hendrix  College,  Arkansas* 

Pomona  College,  California 

Occidental  CoUoRe.  California. . 

Mills  College,  CaUfomia 

University  of  Redlands,  CaU- 
fomia  

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia  

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. California 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut . . . 

Yale  University,  Connecticut. 

Galladet  College,  District  of 
Columbia 

George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, District  of  Columbia.. 

Howard  University  (colored). 
District  of  Columbia 

University  of  Florida 

Columbia  College,  Florida 

Florida  State  CoDege  for 
Women 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored), 


t210,42l 
423,021 
29,193 
39,966 
347,133 
60,727 
80,774 

50,506 

274,200 

1,235,891 
300,436 
148,887 
140,000 
83,835 

1,777,134 


220,954 

203,964 
170,297 


•  Ck)x 
North 


_J,  Georgia k.. 

Georgia    Agricultural 


College 

Agnes  Scott  Collie,  Georgia.. 

Piedmont  Ciollege,  (ieorgia 

Bessie  Tift  Collet.  Georeia. . . . 


i  Tift  CoL. 

Brenan  College, ^ 

Emory  University,  (leorgla. 

Shorter  CoDege.  (Jeorgii 

University  of  Idaho . . . 

Aurora  CJoUege,  Illinois 

IDinois  Wesleyan  University.. 

Blackburn  College,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University,  Illinois . . 

Loyola  University,  ItUnois . . . 

James  MHikin  University,  Illi- 
nois  

Knox  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Woman's  Ck>llege 

Lake  Forest  College,  Illinois.. 

Frances  Shimer  School,  Illinois, 

Northwestern  College,  Illinois 

Rockford  Colkm,  lUhiols 

Augustana  Ck)lleee,  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Earlbam  College,  Indiana 

Franklin  College,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana 

Butler  College,  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana 

Taylor  University,  Indiana"*. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College... 

Coe  C!ollege.  Iowa 

Wartburg  0>Uege,  Iowa . . 

Des  Moines  College,  Iowa. 

Drake  University,  lowa. . 

Parsons  College,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa . 

Cornell  College,  lowa . 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Momingside  C>oIlege,  Iowa 

Buena  Vi<:ta  College,  Iowa. 


97,885 
286,302 

62,927 
31,000 

88,700 
94,711 
34,719 
66,000 
151,860 


70,560 
264,867 


49,851 
14,618 
£3,434 


96,588 
71,155 

104,984 

216,153 
43,823 
40,082 
93,189 
99,914 

615,000 
67,703 

117,651 
48,253 

127,726 
45,314 


47,135 

331,865 

63,452 

19,797 

51,229 

189,718 

38,217 

986,513 

132,079 

18,850 

46,344 

20,072 


$13,075 
9,650 
4,000 
6,847 
17,224 
7,803 
8,268 

16,178 


44,532 
23,000 
9,890 


10,812 
114,000 


17,141 

15,980 
6,100 
9^576 


12,628 

6,637 
5,000 

i;500 
8,109 
84,000 
22,400 
18,873 
2,167 


17,180 


12,570 
200 


10,798 
7,814 

16,021 
5,535 
2,350 
2,353 

13,858 
5,052 

83,984 
8,567 

17,000 
6,052 

14,950 
7,583 


1,675 

22,346 

6,800 


3,000 
10,000 
4,718 
28,313 
10,393 
1,500 
6,000 
3,000 


Midland  College,  Kansas 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas. . 

Ottawa  University,  Kansas.. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  university 

Cooper  College.  Kansas 

Washburn  (College.  Kansas . . 

Southwestern  (College,  Kansas. 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

Centre  College,  Kentucky 

(Georgetown  (}oUege, Kentucky. 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania   College,    Ken- 
tucky  , 

University  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky  

Bethel  College,  Kentucky 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College.  Louisiana 

Loyola  university,  Louisiuia. 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine 

Bates  College,  Maine 

University  of  Maine 

St.  John's  Ck)llege.  Maryland. 

Goucher  0>Uege,  Maryland . . 

Johns    Hopkina    University, 
Maryland. 

Morgan  College(colored),  Mary- 
land  

Washington  College,  Maryland . 

Rockmil  College,  Maryland... 

Hood  College .  Maryland 

Maryland  Couege  for  Women. 

Amherst  College,Massachusetts 

Boston  University,  Massachu- 
setts  

Harvard  University,  Massa- 
ohuietts 

Smith  College,  Massachusetts . 

WheatonCoilege,Massachusetts 

Mount  Holyoke  CoUege,Massa- 
ohusetts 

Tufts  CoUege,  Mlassachusetts. . . 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts. . . 

Alma  College,  Michigan. 

University  of  Michigan 

St.  John's  University,  Mizme- 
sota 

Augsburg  Seminary,  Minn 

Car  leton  College,  Minnesota 

Hamline  University.  Minnesota 

Macalester  CoUege,  Minnesota . 

Collegeof  St.  Catherine,  Minne- 
sota  

Gustavus  Adolpfaus   College, 
Minnesota 

(Allege  of  St.  Teresa,  Minnesota 

Mississippi  Ck>llege 

Meridian  College,  Mississip 

University  of  Mississippi. . 

Stephens  College.  Missouri . 

Westminster  (College,  Missouri 

William  Jewell  College,  Missouri 

Park  (College,  Missouri 

Llndenwood  College,  Missouri . 

Forest  Park  CoUege,  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Univeraty,  Missouri. 

Washington  University,  Mis- 
souri  

Drury  College,  Missouri 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Mis- 
souri  

University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College.  Nebraska .... 

Union  College  .Nebraska 

Doane  College,  Nebraska 


125,000 
36,549 
38,978 
20,045 
21,453 
78,763 
43,615 
11,018 


41,215 
321,062 

41,270 

79,260 
12,490 

166,936 


151,563 
89,809 

364,042 
53,000 

212,669 

628,830 

84,213 
62,796 
26,000 
n,840 


221,817 

222,474 

3,019,602 
736,734 
119,676 

336,998 

301,965 

85,250 

64,673 

2,321,241 

71,145 
21,007 
204,584 
63,264 
55,796 


42,295 
72,600 
60,293 


209,500 
49,000 


84,047 
91,708 
128,807 


n6,471 
54,084 

24,607 
215,945 
36,155 
66,159 
45,448 


$2,500 
4,136 

'260 


8,608 
5,792 

12,000 
8,000 
5,900 

11,620 

4,164 

1,860 
1,543 

0,006 


6,850 
9,371 

11,306 
750 

11,520 

20,817 

1,900 

700 

34,000 

1,605 


3,613 

92,688 
87,068 
8,240 

233,06^ 


6,680 

2,800 

126,661 


1,600 
13,046 
8,415 
5,846 

8,000 

3,760 


9,000 
4,411 
8,030 
8,016 


550 


17,888 
5,225 

3,000 
16,925 
7,000 
8,783 
8,742 
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Table  12. — Iricome  and  exfyendittwes  for  administration,  including  handling  of  vat- 
tution^sfund,  1914^15— Continued, 


Institutions. 


Income. 


University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Mechanic  Arts. 
College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  New 

Jersey 

Upsala  Collece,  New  Jersey — 

University  or  New  Mexico 

New  Yoric  State  College  for 

Teachers 

Alfred  University,  New  York.. 
St.   Stephen's   College,   New 

York 

Wells  College.  New  York 

St.  Lawrence  University ,  New 

York 

Elmira  College,  New  York 

Hobart  College,  New  York 

College  of  New  Rochelle,  New 

York 

Barnard  College,  New  York. . . 
Colimibia    University,    New 

York 

College  of  the  Citv  of  New  York. 
Hunter  College  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 


New  York  University 

Vassar  College.  New  York  — 

University  of  Rochester,  New 
York 

Union  University,  New  York.. 

University  of  North  Caro'lna. , 

Davidson  College,  North  Caro- 
lina  

Trinity  College,  North  Carolina 

Elon  College.  North  Carolina. 

Guilford  College,  North  Caro- 
lina  

Shaw  University  (colored), 
North  Carolina 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina 

Salem  Academy  and  College, 
North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Dakota . . . 

Municipal  University  of  Akron, 
Ohio 

Ohio  University 

Bald  win- Wallace  College,  Ohio 

Bluffton  College,  Ohio 

Cedarville  College,  Ohio 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Wastem  Reserve  University. 
Ohio 

Capital  Universitv,  Ohio 

St.  Mary  College, 'Ohio 

Defiance  College.  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesloyan  Umverslty 

Ken  von  College,  Ohio , 

Marietta  College.  Ohio 

Muskinghnm  College.  Ohio. . . , 

Miami  University.  Ohio 

Oxford  College  for  Women, 
Ohio 

Western  College  for  Women, 
Ohio 

Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio 

Rio  C.rande  College,  Ohio 

Otterbein  Universitv.  Ohio 

College  of  Wooster,  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Okla- 
homa  

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma.. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College,  Oregon 

Pacific  University,  Oregon. 

McMinnville  College,  Oregon... 

Pacific  College,  Oregon ..... 

Reed  College,  Oregon. ,.,.., 


$1,368,039 

273,230 

48,676 
13,168 
62,577 

110,103 
36,307 

48,602 
146,774 

236,341 
104,543 
125,890 

70,289 
262,423 

4,204,937 
626,108 

550,124 
630,416 
774,613 

139,996 
140,117 
261,658 

51,830 
118,829 
52,686 

43,600 

37,257 


Expend- 
itures for 
adminis- 
tration. 


1106,807 
12,000 


1,210 
800 

5,700 
6,724 

35,000 
10,213 

3,711 

'i5*666 


15,211 

1,407,745 
17,336 

51,390 

1,894 

36,745 

22,950 
8,692 
9,430 

6,000 
12,498 
3,050 

1,200 


113,367 
268,947 

66,833 

419,250 

46,447 

10,456 

7,708 

867,^985 

438,278 
24,S.S3 


41,6H« 
145.  StK) 
66,841 
42,929 
»),ni6 
328,734 

53,127 

112,384 

76,1S9 

8,200 

59, 19(5 

210.004 

14,315 
17,2t>S 

231, 147 

22,  225 

31,S02 

27,247 

7,o()0 

122,650 


26,981 

6,949 
13,380 
2,417 


933 
44,714 


2,200 


2,600 
16,149 
4,750 
7,000 
5,813 
9,217 

7,438 

8,850 
12,336 

i,oa) 

3,824 
10,045 

3,215 
511 
35,306 
3,409 
4,S52 
7,020 
3,482 
6.000 


Institutions. 


Willamette  Uniyersity  .Oregon 

Moravian  College, Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania  . 

Wilson  Colleke.  Pennsylvania. . 

Lafayette  CoUege,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Pennsylvania  CoUegje 

Haverford  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Franklin  and  Marshaa  College, 
Pennsyhimia 

Lincoln  University  (colored), 
Pennsylvania 

AUegheny  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Irving  Female  College,  Penn- 
sylvania  

Albright  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Westminster  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Drezel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania — 

Susquehanna  University,  Penn- 
sylvania  

Pennsylvania  State  College ... 

SwarUimore  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Inoome. 


WashiiiKton  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

Wayncsburg  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

College  of  Charleston,  Bouth 
Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina. . 

Furman  University,  Bouth 
CarollDft 

Columbia  College,  Bouth  Caro- 
lina  

Converse  College,  South  Caro- 
lina  

Wofford  College,  Bouth  Caro- 
lina  

University  of  South  Dakota. . . 

King  College,  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 

Tusculum  College,  Tennessee . . 

Knoxville  College  (colored), 
Tennessee 

Milligan  Ck>llefl;e,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  College 

George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Tennessee 

Fisk     University     (colored), 


33,402 

2SO,BfQ 
24,687 
65,416 

130,484 
65,000 

160,588 
47,705 
35,5»51 

102,568 

35,541 

41,4«7 

60,914 

05.138 

1,738,068 

31,600 
941,309 

227,009 

68,941 

20,685 

22,102 
142,227 

49,447 


Vandcrbilt  University,  Ten- 
nessee  

University  of  the  South,  Ten- 


University  of  Texas 

Howard  Pavne (College,  Texas. 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

Middlebury  (College,  Vermont . 
St.  Michael's  College,  Vermont. 
Brldgewater  CJoUege,  Virginia., 

University  of  Vir^ia 

Roanoke  institute,  Viri 
Emory   and   Henry 

Virginia 

Hampden-Sidney  College,  Vii^ 
II    ginla.,,., ..,,,•., 


74,567 

39,578 
194,772 


49,917 
64,011 

41,580 


52,536 
100,243 

54,212 

268,292 

131,736 
602,609 

22,000 
529,000 

82,880 
148,919 
241,919 
126,935 

22,460 

25,414 
444,315 


53,254 
25,712 
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Table  12. — Inarnie  and  expenditures  for  administration^  including  handling  of  insti- 
tution^ s  fund,  1914^15 — Continued . 


Institutions. 


Income. 


Expend- 
itures for 
admlni9> 
tration. 


Institutions. 


Income. 


Expend- 
itures for 
adminis- 
tration. 


HolUna  College,  Virginia 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, Vireinia 

Banoolph-Macon  Women's  Col- 
lege, Virginia 

RIcnmond  College,  Virginia.  _ . . 

Virginia  Union  University  (col- 
ored)  

College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Virginia 

University  of  Washington 

Spokane  College,  Washington . 

Di&vis  and  Elktns  College,  West 
Virginia 


1107,488 
104,758 
202,800 


38,113 

53,650 
564,804 


16,fl00 


10,261 

16,202 

8,737 
8,357 

500 

3,560 

50,088 

8,400 

4,088 


Lawrence  College.  Wisconsin. . 

Beloit  College,  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin . . 
Milwaukee  -  Downer  College, 

Wisconsin 

Mission- House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  College.  Wisconsin . . . 

Kipon  College,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy, 

Wisconsin 


1110,566 
138,298 

2,767,701 
20,835 
2S,4o5 

131,164 


S6,082 

15,118 

121,518 

244 


65,770 
60,784 

35,134 


10,664 
'47'6ii 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasMngton^  October  21^  1918, 

Sir  :  I  am  submitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  the  manuscript  of  the  report  of  a  survey  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  made  under  my 
direction  at  the  request  of  the  South  Dakota  Educational  Survey 
Commission  created  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  as  set  forth  in  the 
body  of  this  report.  The  survey  includes  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional organization  and  administration  in  South  Dakota;  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  State  and  the  preparation  of 
teachei-s  for  these  schools;  and  the  higher  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  including  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  State  School  of  Mines, 
the  four  State  normal  schools,  and  such  accredited  private  colleges 
and  schools  for  special  classes  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  include  to 
make  this  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire  educational  system  of 
the  State. 

The  survey  was  made  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght,  specialist  in  rural  school 
practice,  who  had  charge  of  the  field  work  and  the  preparation  of 
the  manuscript ;  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education ; 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics ;  Dr.  Chester 
D.  Jarvis,  specialist  in  agricultural  education ;  Miss  Edith  A.  Lathrop, 
assistant  in  rural  education;  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Topeka,  Kans. ;  Dr.  William  F.  Russell,  dean  of  the  school  of 
education.  University  of  Iowa ;  and  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  professor 
of  secondary  education,  Harvard  University.  The  report  and  con- 
clusions of  the  committee  were  approved  by  me  and  were  transmitted 
to  the  South  Dakota  Educational  Survey  Commission  June  16,  1918. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  a  brief  report  by  the  South  Dakota 
Survey  Commission  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  approving  and 
accepting  in  full  the  conclusions  of  the  survey  committee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Corrumds^ioner. 
-  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


BEPORT  AND  KECOMHENBATiaNS   OF  THE   SOUTH 
DAKOTA  EI^UCATION AL  SURVEY  COMMISSIOfN. 


In  these  days  when  efficiency  is  demanded  of  every  person  and  or- 
ganization, the  more  progressive  States  have  begun  to  ascertain 
whether  all  is  being  dcme  to  make  their  schools  as  effective  and  effi- 
cient as  possible,  as  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  crisis  of  reconstruc- 
tion that  is  certain  to  come  to  the  average  American  State  at  the  close 
of  the  world  war. 

The  Legislature  of  Sooth  Dakota,  being  desirous  of  keeping  the 
State  in  the  vanguard  educationally  and  believing  that  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  present  educational  system  can  best  be  disclosed 
by  careful  survey  of  the  educational  departments  and  institutions  of 
the  State,  in  its  fifteenth  legislative  session,  1917,  passed  the  follow- 
ing act : 

(S.  B.  130)  Chapter  226»  1917  Session  Laws. 

AN  ACT  Providing  for  a  State  educational  survey  and  appropriating  money 

ther^or. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota: 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  three  members,  all  of 
whom  shall  serve  without  compensation,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  South  Dakota,  including  all  schools  and  edacationai  institutions 
supported  by  public  funds,  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  same,  and  to  report 
its  findings  with  reconmiendatlons  for  increased  efliciency  and  economy  to  the 
governor  on  or  before  July  1,  1918. 

Section  2.  The  said  commission  shall  employ  an  expert  or  experts  nominated 
by  and  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
who  shall  not  be  residents  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to  make  such  survey, 
and  shall  supply  such  assistants  and  e<|uipment  as  shall  be  necessary.  The  said 
commission  shall,  after  consulting  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  expert  or  exi)erts  and  assistants. 

Section  3.  The  said  commission  and  its  employees  shall  have  free  access  to 
all  public  records.  All  public  school  and  educational  institutions,  teachers,  in- 
structors, faculties,  officers,  and  employees  shall  furnish  all  Infornuition  and 
assistance  in  their  power  to  and  in  making  such  survey.  The  members  of  said 
commission,  experts  or  assistants,  shall,  have  the  production  of  papers  and 
records  and  are  hereby  empowered  to  administer  oaths.  In  case  any  person  sum- 
moned by  any  member  of  such  commission,  experts,  or  assistants  ^all  fail  or 
refuse  to  obey  such  process  or  to  testify  before  such  commission,  experts,  or 
assistants,  the  said  commission,  experts,  or  assistants  may  apply  to  the  circuit 
courts  of  this  State  to  compel  obedience  and  testimony,  and  the  circuit  courts 
are  hereby  empowered  to  enforce  obedience  to  such  process. 

Section  4.  The  said  commission  shall,  In  addition  to  other  work  specified  by 
this  act,  direct  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  number  of  available  teachers 
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in  the  State,  their  qualifications  and  to  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  con- 
solidating any  of  the  existing  State  educational  institutions  or  departm^its 
thereof. 

Section  5.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of  $6,500,  or  so.  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  such  survey  as  is  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, including  the  personal  traveling  expenses  of  members  of  said  commission 
in  connection  therewith,  which  money  shall  be  paid  upon  warrants  of  the  State 
auditor  Issued  upon  vouchers  duly  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  total  exjpense  of  such 
survey  exceed  the  sum  of  $6,500. 

Section  6.  An  emergency  is  hereby  declared  to  exist,  and  this  act  shall  be  in 
force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  passage  and  approvaL 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  Gov.  Norbeck  on  September  6,  1917, 
appointed 'as  members  of  the  State  educational  commission  Mr.  A.  M. 
Anderson,  of  Sturgis;  Mr.  C.  E.  Swanson,  of  Sisseton;  and  Miss 
Euth  E.  Sabin,  of  Lake  Andes.  The  first  meeting  of  the  survey  com- 
mission was  held  at  Pierre,  October  6, 1917,  at  which  time  plans  for 
the  survey,  outlined  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  were  discussed  and  adopted.  A  second  meeting 
was  held  at  Sioux  Falls,  November  27,  1917.  In  this  meeting  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  was  represented  by  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Foght,  specialist  in  rural  school  practice  in  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
who  further  outlined  the  plans  of  procedure  and  presented  to  the  com- 
mission the  list  of  educational  experts  appointed  1:)y  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  the  survey.  The  survey  committee,  com- 
prising five  Bureau  of  Education  experts  and  three  additional  experts 
from  different  States  and  educational  institutions,  were  formally 
accepted  by  the  survey  commission.     They  were : 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Foght,  specialist  In  rural  school  practice,  In  charge  of  the 

survey. 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  \V.  Calvin,  specialist  In  home  economics* 
Dr.  Chester  D.  Jarvis,  specialist  in  agricultural  education. 
Mlsa  £}dith  A.  Lathrop,  assistant  In  rural  education. 
Assisted  by  the  following  educational  experts : 
Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Dr.  William  F.  Russell,  dean  of  the  school  of  eilucatlon,  University  of  Iowa. 
Dr.  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  professor  of  secondary  education,  Harvard  University. 

A  final  conference  was  held  at  Pierre  from  Jime  16  to  18.  In 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  State  commission  there  were  present 
the  presidents  of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  and  the 
presidents  of  the  accredited  denominational  colleges,  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  the  State  historian,  and  others  profes- 
sionally interested  in  the  conference.  The  final  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  was  made  at  this  meeting  by  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Foght,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 


REPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS.  ^      IX 

After  thorough  discussion  and  careful  considei'ation  the  survey 
commission  imanimously  accepted  all  but  one  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  survey  experts.  This  one  exception  was  the  section  re- 
ferring to  the  disposal  of  the  school  of  mines.  Upon  this  section  (sub- 
stitute recommendation  1,  chapter  20)  Mr.  Swanson  and  Miss  Sabin 
voted  to  accept  the  recommendation  made  by  the  survey  experts,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  voted  no. 

The  State  survey  commission  urge  upon  the  governor  and  the  six- 
teenth legislative  assembly  that  the  administrative  and  legislative 
plans  and  recommendations  laid  down  in  the  body  of  this  report  be 
enacted  into  law  at  the  earliest  opportunity  or  shaped  into  admin- 
istrative policy  by  the  State  board  of  regents  and  other  boards  and 
the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

To  the  end,  finally,  that  the  legislative  recommendations  may  be 
enacted  into  law,  the  commission  recommends  that  the  following 
amendments  to  the  constitution  be  adopted  at  the  present  session : 

1.  Amend  section  3  of  article  14  of  the  constitution  to  enlarge  the  powers 
ami  duties  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 

2.  Constitutional  amendment  providing  that  the  legislature  may  determine 
the  method  of  selecting  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  and  fixing  their  qualifications,  compensation,  tenure 
of  office,  and  powers  and  duties,  anything  in  the  constitution  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

3.  Amendment  to  section  3  of  article  8  of  the  constitution  to  provide  that  the 
interest  and  income  of  the  school  fund  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  school  dia- 
ti'icts  on  the  basis  of  nfigregate  daily  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  number  of 
teachers  employed. 

4.  Amend  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  article  14  of  the  constitution  to  relieve  the 
State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  of  the  control  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  State  Training  School,  and  to 
piace  these  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  educa- 
tion, anything  in  the  constitution  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  generous 
and  whole-hearted  help  given  the  work  by  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  the  State  historian,  the  heads  of  educational 
institutions,  the  county  superintendents  and  teachers  throughout  the 
State;  and  to  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, for  the  painstaking  and  thoroughgoing  survey  of  education 
made  under  his  direction,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  Harold  W.  Foght, 
who  had  charge  of  the  field  work  and  the  general  preparation  of  the 
report,  for  his  untiring  efforts  and  courtesy. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

RuTii  E.  Sabin, 

C.  E.   SWANSOX, 

A.  M.  Anderson. 


rSTTBOBUCTOET. 

Step8  leesdmg  t&  tJ^  m¥fve]f. — The  present  educational  survey  of 
South  Dakota  is  the  direct  result  of  a  demand  by  th»  people  of  the 
State  for  a  school  grstem  to  meet  in  every  way  the  modem  require- 
ments of  organized,  efficient  industrial  life,  as  it  is  lived  in  the  great 
agricultural  Commonwealths  of  the  United  States.  There  has  been 
8  deep-seated  public  feeling  that  the  scliools  of  the  State — especially 
the  rural  schools — have  not  kept  p«ce  with  the  economic  development 
of  this  great  agricultural  State.  The  people  of  South  Dakota  seem 
determined  that  the  young  State  shall  not  allow  itself  to  become 
afflicted  with  the  extreme  conservatism  and  inertness  that  have  some- 
times shown  themselves  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country. 

This  desire  has  found  expression  in  the  present  survey  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State.  The  State  Teacher  Association  of 
South  Dakota  has  repeatedly  gone  on, record  in  favor  of  educational 
hnprovement.  In  1915  the  association  appointed  a  committee  of 
educators  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  school  survey.  The  work 
thus  begun  culminated  in  the  survey  act  of  1917,  which  is  given  in 
full  in  the  preceding  report  of  the  State  survey  commission.  The 
proposed  survey  was  strongly  indorsed  by  the  Hon.  Frank  M.  Byrne, 
retiring  governor,  and  the  Hon.  Peter  Xorbeck,  present  governor  of 
the  State.  It  had  also  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the 
State,  and  of  farmers'  organizations,  business  men's  clubs,  and 
women's  clubs  throughout  the  State. 

The  act  contains  the  following  provisions : 

1.  The  actual  work  of  the  survey  s^all  be  done  by  or  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

2.  The  State  commission  and  the  survey  experts  shall  have  free 
access  to  all  public  records. 

3.  The  State  commission  and  survey  experts  shall  have  the  assist- 
ance of  all  public  schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  teach- 
ers, officers,  and  employees. 

It  was  further  agreed  by  the  State  commission  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  that  the  survey  report  should  be  published  as  a 
bulletin  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Orffomsaiicm  of  the  field  work. — Immediately  after  its  organiza- 
ti<Hi  at  Pierre,  October  6,  1917,  the  State  survey  commission  called 
irpon  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  furnish  the  expert  assistance  agreed 
upon  and  to  take  charge  of  the  survey.    The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
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cation  immediately  look  steps  to  organize  the  necessary  staff,  which 
began  its  prdimiuaTy  study  in  December,  1917,  by  placing  in  the 
hands  of  supervising  officers,  public-school  teachers,  and  faculties  of 
the  higher  educational  institutions  questionnaires  and  other  outlines 
to  procure  such  data  as  could  not  be  procured  from  State  records  or 
in  other  ways.  The  actual  field  work  began  early  in  January  and 
continued  till  late  in  March. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Foght  had  general  charge  of  the  field  work  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  manuscript.  He  spent  70  days  on  work  in  the  field,  study- 
ing particularly  State  and  local  school  organization,  administration, 
and  supervision;  school  statistics;  school  support;  preparation  of 
public-school  teachers;  and  school  consolidation  and  rural  high 
schools.  He  prepared  the  following  chapters  of  the  report:  I  to 
VIII,  inclusive ;  XI,  XVII  to  XIX,  inclusive ;  and  XXI. 

Drs.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  Chester  D.  Jarvis, 
and  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin  made  a  searching  study  of  all  the 
higher  educational  institutions  in  the  State,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
be  published  by  the  bureau  as  .a  separate  bulletin.  A  condensed  form 
of  this  study  appears  as  Chapter  XX  in  this  report. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin  studied  home  economics  as  a  phase  of  the 
entire  educational  system  and  prepared  Chapter  XIII  and  portions 
.of  other  chapters.    She  devoted  45  days  to  field  study. 

Miss  Edith  A.  Lathrop  spent  70  days  in  the  State  devoting  the 
time  to  survey  of  rural  and  village  schools-  She  prepared  Chapters 
X;  XII,  and  XIV. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson  gave  his  time  to  town  and  city  schools,  which 
study  is  embodied  in  Chapter  XV. 

Dr.  Willam  F.  Russell  surveyed  the  high  schools  of  the  State  and 
made  a  study  of  financial  maintenance  of  the  normal  schools.  In 
this  study  he  had  the  assistance  of  several  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  school  of  education.  University  of  Iowa.  The  high-school 
study  forms  Chapter  XVI  of  the  report. 

Dr.  Walton  C.  John,  specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  statistics  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  prepared  Chapter  IX,  on  school  support,  in 
cooperation  with  Dr.  Foght ;  he  also  prepared  several  sections  of  the 
report  on  higher  education. 

Acknowledgment. — The  bureau  survey  committee  wishes  to  ac- 
knowledge its  obligation  to  the  members  of  the  State  survey  com- 
mission for  their  many  courtesies  and  hearty  cooperation  through- 
out the  study;  to  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  for 
valuable  help  in  procuring  and  compiling  educational  statistics;  to 
the  State  historian  for  valuable  documentary  information ;  and  to  the 
heads  of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  and  the  private 
colleges  and  the  county  and  city  superintendents  and  the  teachers  of 
the  State  for  valuable  advice  and  constant  cooperation. 
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Cliapter  I. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE. 


General  topography. — South  Dakota  is  a  mighty  domain,  measur- 
ing 380  miles  from  east  to  west  and  2-48  miles  from  north  to  south. 
It  has  a  total  area  of  77,615  square  miles,  of  which  76,868  square 
miles  are  land  and  747  are  water  surface.  In  size  it  ranks  as  Jour- 
teenth  among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Excepting  the  Black  Hills  region,  the  State  is  ar  great  rolling 
plain — the  eastern  portion  forming  a  part  of  the  lower  prairie-plains 
section,  the  western  lying  in  the  Great  Plains.  The  land  rises  gradu- 
ally from  an  altitude  of  about  1,000  feet  along  the  eastern  border  to 
3,500  feet  in  the  west,  culminating  with  an  altitude  of  7,242  feet 
(Harney  Park)  in  the  great  domelike  Black  Hills.  The  mean  ele- 
vation is  nearly  2,200  feet. 

The  Missouri  River  divides  the  State  into  two  sections  of  almost 
equal  size  but  greatly  divergent  in  topographical  features.  The 
eastern  half  has  been  scoured  down  by  the  ancient  ice  sheet,  which 
has  left  it  gently  rolling  and  traversed  by  two  flat  river  valleys  with 
somewhat  higher  intervening  watersheds.  In  the  northeast  of  this 
section  lies  the  Coteau  de  Prairies,  a  ridge  of  low  moraine  hills, 
which  form  the  watershed  between  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
This  section  is  dotted  with  small  lakes  of  glacial  origin.  Southward 
lies  the  fertile  James  River  Valley — ^the  remains  of  the  ancient 
**  Dakota  Lake,"  and  the  Great  Sioux  Valley.  West  of  these  fertile 
valleys  lies  the  Coteau  du  Missouri,  a  hill  region  with  a  mean  eleva- 
tion of  about  1,800  feet.  This  ridge  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Missouri*  and  the  James.  The  soil  of  the  eastern  section  is  a 
deep  alluvial  loam  overlaid  with  a  rich  vegetable  mould.  This  half 
of  the  State  is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  diversified 
agriculture. 

The  land  west  of  the  Missouri  is  rugged  and  broken  by  stream 
erosion.  The  -continental  ice  sheet  left  it.  untouched,  by  reason  of 
which  this  part  of  the  State  has  a  most  perfect  drainage  system, 
being  gullied  deep  by  shallow  streams,  giving  it  a  highly  broken 
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contour  of  plateau  lands  cut  by  steep  narrow  valleys,  weird  towering 
buttes,  and,  in  the  extreme  southwest,  the  picturesque  Bad  Ijands, 
or  Terres  Mauvaises  of  the  early  French  voyajeur.  The  latter  are 
still  in  a  state  of  soil  erosion,  so  that  much  of  it  is  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion and  practically  ufieles&  Finally,  on  the  we^^m  border,  lie  f^e 
Black  Hills,  a  great  mountain  uplift  125  miles  long  and  60  miles 
wide. 

The  great  plains  west  of  the  Missouri  are  best  adapted  for  grazing 
purposes.  The  soil  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  clays  overlaid  with 
some  alluvial  lo«m,  but  lacking  in  vegetable  mould.  By  reason  of 
their  higher  altitude,  certain  areas  in  the  western  half  of  the  State 
have  an  insufficient  annual  rainfall  to  assure  the  farmer  of  good 
crops.  Dry  farming  is  utilized  successfully,  and,  wherever  practi- 
cable, irrigation  is  resorted  to.  The-  most  notable  project  of  this 
kind  IS  on  the  Belle  Fourche  River  in  the  northern  spurs  of  the 
Black  Hills,  where  100,000  acres  have  been  reclaimed  by  irrigation. 

Smith  Dakota  has  a  continental  climate  with  great  extrwnes  of 
temperature.  In  summer  the  temperature  often  rises  above  100^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  in  winter  occasionally  falls  to  more  than  40°  -below 
zero.  But,  fortunately,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  mitigates 
these  extremes  and  renders  the  climate,  on  the  whole,  invigorating 
and  pleasant. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  has  been  a  great  determining*  factor  in  the 
life  and  occupations  of  the  people.  The  average  i*ainfall  is  about  20 
inches,  being  upward  of  28  inches  in  the  eastern  third,  17  to  28  inches 
in  center,  and  12  to  17  inches  in  the  western  third,  which  latter  is  in- 
sufficient to  assure  crops.  The  middle  section  suffers  from  occasional 
droughts,  and  never  pi-oduces  such  abundant  crops  as  are  common  to 
the  eastern  third  of  the  State.  The  eastern  half  of  South  Dakota  is 
a  natural  agricultural  region.  The  plains  west  of  the  Missouri  are 
a  natural  grazing  region  which  should  be  devoted  in  the  main  to 
stock  raising.  The  Black  Hills  region  offers  a  variety  of  occupations, 
such  as  mining,  Itnnbering,  stock  raising,  fruit  growing,  and  agri- 
culture under  irrigation. 

Economh  anfid  industrial  conditions. — Of  the  entire  population, 
78^  per  cent  live  in  the  open  country  and  in  rural  villages  of  less 
than  1,000  population,  and  gain  their  Krelihood  directly  from  the 
land.  Only  125,404  persons,  or  21.5  per  cent  (1915),  live  in  places 
of  more  than  1,000  population.  Fully  three- fourths  of  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  may,  therefore,  be  classed  as  rural  population,  whose 
chief  occupation  is  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Gold  and  silver 
mining  and  lumbering  are  minor  occupations,  limited  to  the  Black 
Hills.  Stone  quarrying  is  also  a  profitable  occupation  in  limited 
areas.  A  variety^  of  manufacturing  industries  engage  a  small  portion 
of  the  people  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.    But,  after  all,  agricul- 
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ture  is  the  chief  iitdxistry^  about  whkh  ftU  the  otiier  oeci:q)ati0ns 
revalue  afi  subsidiary. 

Table  1  contaiaas  an  enumeration  of  persons  over  10  years  ol  age 
(1915)  enga^d  in  useful  oempati(»is.  The  chief  occupations  alone 
are  induded : 

Table  1. — Oecupatioas  of  ttapulation. 


Agents i;OM 

AKricuttural  laborers 1,214 

Bankets : 1,277 

Blacksmiths 1,027 

Bookkeepers ^ 738 

Carpenters 1,841 


Clergymen 

916 

Contractors 

836 

Commercial  traTetow ^ 

Dairymen 

J19 

302 

DreMmakere ^ 

Dnij^ists 

887 

109 

Eleetnoiaos 

Teachers 

IM 

5. 913 

Stanographers 

978 

Stationary  engiivers. 68a 

Farmers 96. 726 

Housewives 118 ,  110 

Common  laborers 19. 532 

Hachlnlsts. 1,023 

Masons 745 

Merchants 6. 849 

Miners 1,910 

Nurses 741 

Officials 1,349 

Painters I,o:i0 

Railway  employees 2, 589 

Salesnnn 2.863 

Servants 4. 2i9 

Stoekmen. 2,418 

At  the  top  of  the  list  numerically  stands  housewiferv^,  with  a  total 
of  118,110.  JText  come  fanners  with  96,726,  to  which  group  might 
be  properly  added  agricultural  laborers  and  certain  others  enumer- 
ated under  sundiy  occupations.  The  group  designated  as  stockmen 
is  limited  to  ''  ranchmen  ''  in  the  larger  sense.  This  number  is  small, 
as  is  also  the  group  devoted  to  mining. 

A(jricultiiral  develojyment. — The  total  land  area  in  acres  is 
49,195,520,  of  which  23.820,436  acres  were  in  farms  in  1915,  as 
against  16,442.322  in  fhrms  in  1905.  The  total  number  of  farms  was 
101,224  in  1915,  and  the  average  size  per  farm  235  acres,  as  against 
52,376  farms  in  1905,  with  the  average  size  per  faiiii  314  acres. 
Xot  alone  is  there  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  size  per  farm,  but  the 
acreage  of  improved  farms  has  increased  from  15,827:208  in  1910  to 
23,552,770  acres  in  1915.  A  large  proportion  of  the  farms  is  still 
operated  by  their  owners,  although  thi^  class  unfortunately  has  in- 
creased only  slightly  during  the  last  five-year  period.  The  tenant 
farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  increasing  rapidly,  as  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  Table  2.  This  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  which  can 
not  be  remedied  until  life  in  the  open  country,  becomes  stabilized 
through  a  new  kind  of  educated  leadership,  culminating  in  more 
wholesome,  complete  living  in  agricultural  communities  than  is  now 
possible. 

Table  2. — Ag^rUsuUural  dereloptnent  hy  years. 


Area  of  Statv,  in  acns 

Acres  in  farms 

Acres  improved 

Namber  of  farms 

Average  sixe,  In  acres. 
Operated  by  owners.. 
Operated  by  tenants.. 


1915 


49.195,520 

23^820,430 

23,552,770 

l«l,a24 

235 

59,980 

41,235 


19ia 


?!:« 


77,644 

335 

57,948 

19,231 


1905 


16>  442,322 

62,'376 

314 
30.322 
22,050 
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The  farmers  of  the  State  are  becoming  well-to-do,  some  of  them 
wealthy.  Many  of  the  latter  class  are  retiring  to  the  larger  towns 
and  cities,  where  the  educational  facilities  and  social  opportimities 
are  greater  than  in  the  open  country.  The  production  of  new  wealth 
from  the  land  is  quite  marked.  Thus  in  1908  the  production  in 
grain,  hay,  fruits,  live  stock,  dairy  products,  wool  and  hides,  etc., 
reached  a  total  of  $185,434,000;  in  1917  the  value  of  the  production 
from  the  soil  amounted  to  $465,350,000,  or  an  average  of  $4,498 
produced  by  each  farm  during  the  year,  a  very  large  average  as  com- 
pared with  other  States. 

The  production  of  wealth  is  not  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
101,224  farms.  The  average  for  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  is  far 
above  that  of  the  western  half.  Where  production  of  ordinary  farm 
crops  is  attempted  in  the  semi-arid  western  and  northwestern  sec- 
tions, the  net  income  is  often  very  small.  These  folk  must  be  kept 
in  mind  when  discussing  school  education  of  these  regions,  in  later 
chapters. 

A  good  idea  of  this  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  or  ability  to 
produce  new  wealth,  acre  for  acre,  may  be  ascertained  by  studying 
the  accompanying  map  issued  by  the  South  Dakota  tax  commission. 
It  gives  the  assessed  land  valuation  by  years. 

Distribution  and  racial  composition  of  tJie  population. — ^According 
to  the  State  census  taken  May  1, 1915,  South  Dakota  has  a.  population 
of  582,765,  a  decrease  of  1,123  persons  from  the  Federal  Census  of 
1910.  Table  3  shows  a  substantial  growth  in  population  since  1890, 
when  it  totaled  348,600. 

Table  3. — Urlan  and  rural  population,  1890-1915, 


Census  year. 

Per  cant  of 

Vrbui. 

Rural. 

Total. 

Urban. 

RonL 

1R90 

28,555 
40,936 
76,673 
84,762 

820,045 
360,634 
507,215 
498,003 

348,600 
401,570 
563,888 
582,765 

8.2 
10.2 
13.1 
14.5 

9L8 

1900 

89.8 

1910 

86.9 

1915     

85l5 

The  per  cent  of  population,  urban  and  rural,  has  changed  from  8.2 
urban  and  91.8  rural  in  1800  to  14.5  urban  and  85.5  rural  in  1915.* 
However,  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  increase,  urban  centers  have 
added  only  56,207  during  the  25-year  period,  while  tural  districts 
have  increased  234,165. 


^  In  this  statement  the  population  of  cities  of  2,500  and  oyer  are  coantcd  as  urlMin. 
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The  slight  drop  in  population  since  1910 — 

Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1910  was  taken  when  the  homestead 
movement  into  the  trans-Missouri  region  wae-  at  the  crest  In  a  great  measure 
the  homesteaders  who  located  at  that  time  did  not  remain  to  tlU  the  lands 
but  left  them  after  securing  title  from  the  GoTernmenL* 

Under  the  definition  of  urban  and  rural  as  used  by  the  Federal 
Census  Office,  South  Dakota  would  have  only  13  urban  centers,  i,  e., 
places  of  more  than  2,500  population.  However,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  present  survey  the  State's  own  classification  Jias  been  adopted. 
This  classes  as  urban  all  places  of  more  than  1,000  population,  every- 
thing, else  being  rated  as  rural.  The  latter  classification  gives  the 
State  six  cities  ranging  downward  in  population  from  21,000  to  5,000: 
10  cities  from  5,000  to  2,000;  and  28  places  of  less  than  2,000  and 
above  1,000  population. 

Racial  composition  of  the  population. — Only  15.5  per  cent  of  the 
people  now"  living  in  the  State  are  foreign  bom.  Foreign  immigra- 
tion has  practically  ceased.  The»  immigrants  of  recent  years  have 
come  in  the  main  from  other  American  States,  very  few  coming  di- 
rect from  overseas.  The  percentage  of  foreign  bom  to  the  whole 
population  has  declined,  decade  by  decade,  since  1880,  as  follows: 
187D,  31.7  per  cent;  1880,  34  per  cent;  1890,  27.6  per  cent;  1900,  22 
per  cent;  1910, 17.5  per  cent;  1915,  15.5  per  cent. 

Of  the  foreipm-bom  population  now  in  the  State  over  56  per  cent 
have  resided  in  the  United  States  more  than  20  years,  and  over  43 
per  cent  have  resided  in  South  Dakota  more  than  20.  years.  Finally, 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  South  Dakota's  foreign-born  population  have 
resided  in  the  United  States  less  than  5  years.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  problem  of  the  foreign  bom  and  the  question  of  final  assim- 
ilation and  Americanization  should  not  have  been  of  serious  con- 
sideration had  the  commonwealth  always  been  alert,  and  through 
school  education  and  in  other  ways  had  hastened  the  Americanization 
of  these  aliens. 

Figure  2  shows  graphically  the  race  origin  of  the  people  who  dwell 
in  South  Dakota.  It  is  based  on  the  third  census  of  South  Dakota. 
The  classification  is  based  on  ethnic  or  ancestral  prigin  instead  of 
political  allegiance,  as  is  usually  followed  in  the  Federal  census.  All 
are  classed  as  American  who  "come  from  families  so  long  settled 
that  knowledge  of  foreign  origin  has  been  lost."  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  ethnic  group  marked  "  German  "  ranks  second  to  the  "  American  " 
only.  This  includes  many  thousand  Gremian-Kussians  who  in  the 
Federal  census  are  classed  as  "  Russian." 

The  assimilation  process  of  the  foreign  elements  in  the  population 
has  been  retarded  because  the  foreign  born  have  gathered  largely  in 

1  Third  census  of  the  State  of  Sonth  Dakota,  p.  12, 
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settlementfiy  acnne  of  them  eaot^di^g  o^er  several  ooonties.  Some 
counties,  Hutchinscm  for  example,  are  largely  peopled  by  Grerman 
stock.  A  large  portion  of  the  school  population  attend  German 
Catholic  or  German  Lutheran  parochial  schools  in  which  German 
has  been  used  largely  as  a  medium  of  instruction.^    In  this  county 

Q/XCE:    .  ORIGIN 
or    SOUTH    DAKOTA     POPULATION 
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Fig.  2. 

and  in  Hanson  County  the  German-Russian  Mennonites  still  live  the 
quaint  community  life  brought  with  them  from  Russia.  Gorman, 
not  English,  is  the  language  of  the  villages,  although  in  most  of  the 
schools  English  is  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  German-Russians 
have  settled  chiefly  in  the  north-central  and  northwestern  parts  of 
the  State,  where  they  have  spread  over  many  counties.     Because 

1  Recently  stopped  by  order  of  the  State  council  of  defense. 
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of  numbers,  more  than  for  other  reasons,  have  these  people  be^ 
slow  to  become  Americanized.  Scandinavians  and  Swedish  Finns 
comprise  a  large  per  cent  of  the  population.  They  settled  the  State 
at  an  early  date  and  became  possessed  of  the  best  land ;  from  the  first 
they  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  political,  and  economic  life  of 
the  State.  By  reason  of  their  close  kinship  to  people  of  Anglo- 
American  origin,  in  tradition,  history,  and  ideals,  they  are  easily 
Americanized  and  so  form  no  special  problem. 

lUlteracy  and  school  education. — The  Federal  census  of  1910 
places  the  number  of  illiterates  in  the  State  10  years  of  age  and 
over  at  12,750,  or  2.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  However, 
only  0.4  per  cent  of  the  native  whites  are  classed  as  illiterates,  and 
5  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom  whites.  Moi*e  than  one-half  of  the 
persons  included  above,  as  illiterates  were  Indians  and  therefore  were 
wards  of  the  National  Government.  They  should  not  have  been 
included.  Tlie  State  census  of  1915,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the 
total  number  of  white  illiterates,  native  and  foreign  born,  at  3,134, 
or  0.72  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  This  places  South  Dakota 
close  to  the  first  rank  in  low  per  cent  of  illiteracy. 

Whatever  of  illiteracy  there  is  seems  limited  to  a  few  of  the  older 
settlers  of  foreign  origin  and  to  some  youth  that  grew  up  in  com- 
parative poverty  in  the  days  of  early  settlement.  In  some  sections 
a  condition  of  "  near  illiteracy  '^  prevails,  due  to  the  scattered  home- 
steading  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  with  long  distance  to-  nearest 
school,  bad  roads  and  severe  winters.  Conditions  like  these  are 
found  in  all  pioneer  communities.  They  must  be  met  and  remedied 
through  the  organization  of  a  new  type  of  school  education,  quite 
different  from  the  system  that  now  prevails. 

A  study  of  the  whole  population  above  18  years  of  age — ^i.  e., 
340,124  people — discloses  the  fact  that  296,052  persons  have  had  at 
least  an  elementary  school  education;  27,345  have  attended  high 
school;  3,178  have  attended  or  have  graduated  from  normal  school; 
7,371  have  had  some  college  education ;  and  5,00C  are  college  and  uni- 
versity graduates.^ 

^Yealth  of  South  Dakota:  How  toell  it  is  utilized  for  educational 
purposes.— South  Dakota  is*  a  State  of  thrifty,  well-to-do  middle 
class  people ;  it  has  few  poor  people  and  few  of  great  means.  Wealth 
is  equitably  distributed.  For  a  comparatively  young  commonwealth 
the  State  makes  an  excellent  showing.  In  1915  the  assessed  valuation 
of  all  classes  of  property  reached  the  great  sum  of  $1,271,573,249,  or 
an  average  of  $2,182.01  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State. 
On  the  basis   of  estimated   actual   valuation   it   would   amount   to 

1  Soe  Third  Census  of  South  Dakota,  p.  48. 
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$4,386^48  per  capita.  On  a  fair  estimate  basis  this  would  amount  to 
$4,970.89  per  capita,  an  increase  of  $584.41  per  capita  in  two  years. 

The  bank  deposits  in  the  State  increased  from  $14,732,983.71  in 
1900  and  $87,783,967.78  in  1910  to  $179,822,797.37  in  1917.  There  is 
no  better  evidence  of  prosperity  than  this.  In  1917,  furthermore, 
the  gross  production  from  all  South  Dakota  farms  amounted  to 
$457,350,000,  or  about  $4,355  of  gross  wealth  produced  for  each 
farm  in  the  State. 

The  total  resources  available  for  the  education  of  each  child  in 
the  State,  5  to  18  years  of  age,  is  (1917)  $11,821.  This  average 
amount  is  exceeded  by  six  States  in  the  Union  only.  But  the  State's 
actual  investment  in  public  school  education  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
As  appears  in  Table  4,  South  Dakota  ranks  as  thirteenth  among  the 
North  Central  and  Western  States  in  actual  school  expenditure  on 

Table  4. — Amount  expended  on  puhlic  sehools  per  eapifn  of  iotaJ  population 
(1015-10) — North  Central  and  Western  States  only. 


1.  Montana $14.14 

2.  California 10.93 

3.  Aiizona 10. 44 

4.  Ulah 10.33 

5.  NorthDakota 10.26 

8.  Idaho 9.65 

7.  Iowa 9. 35 

8.  Minnesota 9. 17 

9.  Washlnglon 8.53 

10.  Indiana 8. 53 

11.  Nebraska 8.51 

12.  Kansas 8.41 


13.  SouthDakotG iS.eS 

14.  Oregon 8.04 

15.  Wyoming 8. 01 

18.  Ohio 7.89 

17.  Michigan 7.88 

18.  Colorado 7.83 

19.  Nevada 7.18 

20.  Illinois : 7.15 

21.  Wisconsin 6.67 

22.  Missouri 5.21 

23.  New  Mexico 4.88 

United  Stales 6.28 


a  per  capita  basis  of  the  total  population,  and  (Table  5)  as  nine- 
teenth, on  a  school  population  basis.  This  calculation  is  based  on 
the  23  North  Central  and  Western  States  only.  The  State  thus 
ranks  in  the  lower  half  of  the  list.    From  this  it  may  be  concluded 


Table  5. — Amount  expended  on  puhlic  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of 
age   {1915-16) — Xorth  Ventral  and  Western  States  only. 


1.  Montana..... $85.71 

2.  California 56.24 

3.  Nevada. 43.73 

4.  Arizona 42,  60 

6.  Washington 38.91 

6.  Wyomhig aS.Sl 

7.  Orogoi* 36. 61 

8.  Idaho 36.55 

9.  NoithDakota 36.43 

10.  Iowa. 35.60 

11.  Utah 3.5.51 

12.  Indiana 34.13 


13.  Minnesota 133.87 

14.  Colorado 33.46 

15.  Ohio 33.37 

16.  Michigan 32.03 

17.  Kansas 31.79 

18.  Nebraska 31.37 

W.  SouthDakota e9.7S 

20.  Illinois 29.07 

21.  Wisconsin 24.30 

22.  Missouri 19.97 

23.  New  Mexico 16.70 

United  States 23.87 


that  the  State  has  not  in  the  past  utilized  its  great  resources  for  edu- 
cational investment  as  fully  as  most  of  the  States  of  the  Middle 
West  and  West.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  finally,  that  the  rich  young 
State  will  be  willing  to  invest  much  more  in  school  education  in 
years  to  come,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  the  investment  is  made 
in  the  right  type  of  education. 


Cliapter  IL 

FUNDAMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  STATR 


The  salient  facts  brought  out  briefly  in  the  foregoing  pages  indi- 
cate in  a  general  way  the  educational  needs  of  South  Dakotas.  Tha 
State  is  primarily  agriculturaL  Thcsoil  is  the  foundation  and  main- 
stay of  its  wealth.  The  three- fourths  of  the  population  living  on  the 
land  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  chief  wealth  makers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Their  capacity  for  leadership,  their  ability  to  produce 
scientifically  from  the  land,  and  their  native  desire  for  wholesome, 
happy  living  on  the  land  will  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  kind  of 
school  education  provided  by  a  thoughtful  Govemmentw 

The  population  is  largely  native  born,  though  a  majority  come  of 
foreign  ancestry.  They  are  a  heterogeneous  people,  who  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  native  American  traits  and  traditions,  a  great  inherit- 
ance from  foreign  shores.  With  fair  appreciation  and  utilization, 
these  double  gifts  may  be  expected  to  produce  a  Commonwealth  of 
loftiest  idejils  and  successful  in  material  ways.  As  a  whole  the  peo- 
ple are  upstanding  and  forward-looking,  with  a  fair  mai-gin  of 
wealth.  Poverty  is  practically  unknown.  Most  of  the  farmers  own 
the  land  they  till ;  tenant  farming  is  not  yet,  at  least,  much,  of  a 
menace.  Democratic  ideals  prevail;  ability  and  thrift  are  the  cri- 
teria by  which  men's  woi-th  is  measured.  Such  a  people  offers  the 
best  opportunity  for  a  universal  education  of  high  standards,  cul- 
tural, scientific,  and  practical.  This  calls  for  an  efiicient  syst^n  of 
modern  school  education.  The  highest  cultural  level  must  be  main- 
tained, for  without  appreciation  for  the  noble  and  beautiful  in  life 
and  without  ability  to  think  and  act  for  oneself,  real  democracy  is 
impossible.  Similariy,  the  life  and  occupations  of  the  people  must 
be  made  to  reflect  modem  science  and  business  efficiency,  if  they  are 
to  have  a  happy,  wholesome  existence  in  the  open  country,  in  town, 
and  in  city. 

Detervuning  factors  in  a  irwderTi  educational  system, — An  efficient 
school  system,  whether  in  South  Dakota  or  elsewhere,  should  be 
planned  to  enable  the  people  to  get  the  greatest  good  out  of  life  for 
themselves  and  their  fellow  men.  Does  the  type  of  education  pro- 
vided keep  the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  sanitary 
surroundings?  Do  the  schools  teach  the  children  and  their  parents 
the  great  responsibilities  and  opportunities  as  members  of  the  greater 
10 
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social  group — the  community  and  State?  Do  they  prepare  people 
to  earn  a  good  living  on  the  land  and  in  the  industrial  centers?  Do 
the  schools  instruct  people  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  dedicate 
their  wealth  and  leisure  to  ethical  and  esthetical  pursuits,  to  improve 
themselves  and  help  upbuild  the  community  and  the  race  ? 

This  conception  of  modem  education  is  more  comprehensive  than 
the  old.  The  whole  farm  place  with  all  its  many  interests  becomes  an 
important  part  of  it.  The  city's  industrial  activities  are  utilized. 
The  business  man,  the  bank  president,  the  shop  foreman,  the  practi- 
cal scientist,  the  expert  accountant,  and  the  housewife,  are  all  con- 
cerned in  this  modem  education;  they  are  accordingly  consulted  to 
help  make  the  school  a  vital  factor  in  e?\'eryday  life. 

Ag'ncvltuTal  Ufe^  the  great  deterw^/rdng  fcuctor  in  South  Dakota 
education, — It  is  assumed  that  the  three- fourths  of  the.  population 
living,  under  rural  conditions  are  eager  to  bring  about  an  era  of  real 
scientific  farming.  This  kind  of  farming  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
intelligent,  educated  leadership:  To  produce  such  leadership,  in  good 
measure,  there  must  be  set  up  in  rural  districts  distinctive  community 
schools  in  every  way  equipped  to  help  the  rural  population  to  whole- 
some, joyous  living  on  the  laud.  This  kind  of  school  is  yet  practi- 
cally unknown  in  South  Dakota. 

But  the  study  of  agriculture  should  not  be  limited  to  the,  men  who 
plow,  and  sow,  and  re&ip.  Whatever  the  people  who  live  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  South  Dakota  accomplish  toward  success  in  life  is  sure 
to  depend  largely  on  the  agi-icultural  prosperity  with  which  they  are 
suiTounded.  In  agricultural  States  one  dpes  not  always  find  tlie 
bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding  there  should  be  between  town 
and  country  people.  This  operates  to  the  loss  of  all  classes.  School 
education  can  be  of  help  here  also.  Secondary  schools  in  incorpo- 
rated towns  and  cities  should  offer- practical  courses  in  agriculture,  in 
rural  sociology,  and  farm  economics.  This  would  ultimately  place 
agriculture  on  the  high  plane  which  it  should  occupy  in  the  esteem 
of  all  South  Dakota  people. 


Chapter  IIL 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 


This  chapter,  contains  a  brief  statement  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  present  educational  system,  and  is  intended  as  a  basis 
for  the  discussion  in  later  chapters  of  this  report.  The  topics  in- 
cluded are:  State  boards  and  departments,  county  supervision, 
school  district  organization,  the  public  school  system,  school  main- 
tenance, teaching  staff  and  teacher  certification,  normal  schools  and 
professional  preparation  of  teachers,  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

State  boards  and  departments. — Public  education  in  South  Dakota 
is  administered  through  four  distinct  departments  or  boards:  (1) 
The  State  department  of  public  instruction;  (2)  the  State  board  of 
regents  of  education;  (3)  the  State  board  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions; and  (4)  the  State  board  of  education.    . 

(1)  TJie  State  department  of  public  instruction  is  presided  over 
by  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  His  administrative  func- 
tions are  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  embrace  "general 
supervision  of  all  the  county  schools  and  high  schools,  and  of  all 
the  city  and  county  superintendents  of  the  State."  This  article  of 
the  code  is  comprehensive  and  would  give  the  State  superintendent 
the  requisite  power  to  determine  the  general  outlines  of  a  liberal 
State  administration  of  public  education  were  it  not  that  he  is  in 
other  respects  limited  through  statute  particularization  and  ham- 
pered for  lack  of  financial  support,  short  office  tenure,  and  party 
politics. 

(2)  The  State  board  of  regents  of  educa>tiom — The  control  of 
the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State^the  university,  the 
college  of  agriculture,  the  school  of  mines,  and  the  four  normal 
schools — is  vested  in  a  board  of  five  regents,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  ratified  by  the  senate.  The  regents  of  education  are  a  body 
corporate  charged  with  managing  the  property  of  the  State  schools 
and  with  administering  their  educational  affairs.  The  regents  are 
empowered  to  delegate  provisionally  to  the  presidents  and  faculties 
of  tlie  schools  such  of  the  authority  given  them  by  law  as  they  may 
deem  wise.  The  regents  constitute  a  perpetual  body  clothed  with, 
liberal  authority.  They  are  chosen  from  the  prevailing  political 
parties  and  receive  compensation  for  their  services.  This  board  has 
always  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  the  State  by  attracting  to  its 
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service  only  men  of  known  probity,  wisdom,  and  honor.  In  practice, 
unfortunately,  there  is  no  link  between  this  important  body  and  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  not  even  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  regents,  although  he  is  by  law  charged  with 
certificating  all  graduates  of  the  State  schools  who  expect  to  become 
public  school  teachers. 

(3)  The  Staie  hoard  of  charities  and  corrections^  as  indicated  in 
the  name,  is  charged  with  management  of  the  State  penal  and  chari- 
tal)le  institutions — the  penitentiary,  the  two  asylulns  for  the  insane, 
the  industrial  school,  the  school  for  the  deaf,  and  the  school  for  the 
blind.  This  board,  like  the  regents,  is  composed  of  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  They  are 
renumerated  for  their  services  and  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
The  most  important  function  of  this  board  also  is  educational.  The 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  are  exclusively  educational  and 
need  most  expert  supervision ;  the  industrial  school  likewise  i&  organ- 
ized to  teach  wayward  boys  and  girls  to  become  good  members  of 
society.  Even  the  penal  institution  and  the  asylums  for  the  insane 
have  educational  features  which  demand  expert  professional  atten- 
tion. In  some  progressive  States  the  charitable  and  corrective  insti- 
tutions are  placed  under  the  same  educational  direction  as  the  other 
educational  institutions.  As  now  organized  the  State  board  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections  is  not  an  educational  board  in  the  professional 
sense. 

(4)  The  State  hoard  of  education  is  of  recent  origin.  It  was  or- 
ganized by  the  last  legislature,  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  the  ex  officio  president  of  the  board ;  the  other  members  are  the 
presidents  of  the  university  and  the  college  of  agriculture,  and  four 
persons  appointed  by  the  governor,  "two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  a  State  normal  school,  one  a  superintendent  or  a  principal  of  a 
city  or  town  school,  and  one  a  county  superintendent."  The  term 
of  office  is  four  years.  The  members  of  the  board  receive  no  re- 
muneration for  their  services.  This  board  has  all  the  necessary  power 
to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in 
the  administration  of  the  powers  of  the  vocational  education  act. 

County  svpervi.sion, — The.  county  is  the  unit  of  school  supervision 
for  all  except  independent  school  districts,  which  provide  their  own 
local  superintendents.  The  county  superintendency  is  political 
rather  than  professional.  The  superintendent  is  elected  at  the  regu- 
lar biennial  election  for  a  two-year  period  and  can  not  by  law  hold 
the  office  more  than  two  consecutive  terms.  His  compensation  ranges 
from  $900  to  $2,000  per  annum,  with  not  to  exceed  $  !00  for  necessary 
traveling  expenses.  In  counties  having  more  than  75  schools  the 
superintendent  may  appoint  a  deputy  or  clerk. 
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The  county  superintendent  is  "charged  with  the  general   super- 
vision of  the  schools  in  his  county.    In.  towns  having  less  than  1,000 
inhabitants  he  shall  have  authorit^r  of  direct  supervision."    He  vi^ts 
schools,  keeps  records  of  schools  and  reports  the  ^nie  to  ibe  State 
superintendent'  annually ;  he  issues  special  certificates  between  pmods 
of  State  examinations,  holds  teachers^  conventions,  annual  institutes, 
suiiuner  schooLs,  and  annual  meetings  of  school  trustees;   he  en- 
courages reading  circle  work,  industrial  exhibits,  and  in  sundry  other 
ways  promotes  education  in  his  county.     In  practice  he  has  little 
real  authority  'in  guiding  the  educational  interests  of  the  county,  the 
effective  unit  of  administration  being  in  practice  the  school  district 
and  the  district  board. 

School  disti^ict  organization. — The  exact  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  can  not  be  ascertained,  although  it  is  approxi- 
mately 4,500,  with  5,011  one-teacher  rural  and  287  independent  and 
consolidated  schools.  In  organization  the  South  Dakota  districts 
ure  unique,  ranging,  as  they  do,  in  size  from  a  single  schoolhouse  dii?- 
trict  to  a  whole  county  with  many  schools.  Each  unorganized  county 
constitutes  a  single  school  district;  organized  counties  are  divided 
into  school  districts  along  township  lines,  i.  e.,  into  township  dis- 
tricts of  one  or  more  congressional  townships;  and  township  districts 
uie  subdivided  into  smaller  local  districts  whenever  there  is  a  popu- 
lar demand  for  such  subdivision.  A  number  of  counties  have  been 
subdivided  into  these  ineffective,  small  one-school  districts;  others 
are  wholly  organized  as  township  districts;  and  still  others  have  a 
mixture  of  small  districts  and  township  districts.  As  now  organ- 
ized, none  of  these  organizations  is  wholly  satisfactory,  as  will  appear 
in  a  later  chapter. 

Every  school  district,  not  an  independent  district,  is  administered 
by  a  board  of  three-  members,  elected  at  the  annual  school  meeting, 
who  hold  office  for  three  years.  This  small  board  manages  all  local 
s<'hool  matters  within  certain  legal  limitations  and  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  annual  school  meeting.  The  boards  employ  teachers, 
determine  the  length  of  the  school  year,  and*  prescribe  what  sub- 
jects may  be  taught  in  addition  to  those  determined  by  law — in  a 
w  ord,  they  have  full  char'ge  of  the  school,  and  on  their  ability  as 
administratoi-s  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the  county  schools. 

AH  cities,  towns,  and  adjacent  territory  are  organized  as  inde- 
pendent districts  and  are  governed  under  special  legislative  provi- 
sions. Such  districts  are  administered  by  larger  boards  of  education 
and  have,  for  the  most  part-,  their  own  superintendents  of  schools. 

The  ^public  school  system, — South  Dakota  has  a  free  school  system 
of  16  years  or  more,  embracing  8  years  in  elementary  school,  4  years 
in  secondary  school,  and  4  or  more  years  in  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  or  courses  of  varying  length  in  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
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euiture  aad  Mechaaie  Arts,  the*  State  School  of  Mines,  and  the  State 
normal  schools. 

The  5^98  rural  schools  are  practically  all  elementary  schoois, 
86,765  of  their  pnpils  attanding  the  grades^  with  only  2,057  in  high 
fichooL  In  independent  districts  there  are  35,827  pupils  in  ele- 
mentary schools  and  9,467  in  high  schools.  A  large  majority  of  rural 
children  of  secondary  school  age  either  do  not  obtain  high-^hool 
instruction  at  all,  or  they  are  obliged  to  attend  tovm  schools.  Town- 
diip  high  schools  may  be  organized  under  law,  open  to  all  children  of 
school  age  in  the  school  township ;  but  verj'^  little  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  tiiis  c^)pc«'tunity  to  establish  secondary  schools  within  reach 
of  all  children. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  recently  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
12-year  school  plan.  A  number  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  have 
be^m  to  plan  the  schools  on  the  ^  six-and-six ''  plan  and  are  making 
good  strides  in  organizing  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

School  maintenance. — ^The  public  schools  draw  their  support  from 
several  sources.  The  most  important  of  these  is  local  taxes,  levied  on 
all  taxable  property  within  the  school  districts.  In  1916,  76.14  per 
cent  of  all  school  revenues  expended  during  the  year  came  from  local 
taxes.  The  income  on  the  State  permanent  fund  of  nearly  $14,000,000 
is  a  second  source  of  revenue.  This  produces  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  school  maintenance.  Certain,  other  sources — to  be  defined  in 
later  sections — ^produce  the  balance  of  the  school  revenue.  In  1916, 
17.85  per  cent  of  the  total  public  school  maintenance  came  from  the 
State  permanent  fund,  and  6.01  per  cent  from  ^'  other  sources.^' 

The  State's  higher  educational  institutions  are  supported  by  di- 
rect legislative  appropriations,  from  the  income  on  endowment  lands 
held  in  trust  by  the  State,  and  in  case  of  certain  of  the  institutions, 
from  Federal  appropriations. 

South  Dakota  levies  no  regular  State  tax  for  the  public  schools; 
nor  does  the  State  levy  a  permanent  millage  tax  as  a  permanent 
endowment  for  its  higlier  educational  institutions. 

Tea/'hing  ntaff  and  U'dcher  certification, — It  requires  more  than 
7,000  teachers  to  fill  the  teadiing  positions  in  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Of  this  number  5,374  are  needed 
(1916)  in  "common"  school  districts  and  1,683  in  independent 
districts.  The  teaching  staff  varies  in  academic  and  professional 
preparation  from  practically  no  preparation  at  all  to  college  and 
university  graduation,  together  with  good  training  preparation  in 
normal  school  or  school  of  education.  Public  education  in  the  State 
sufi'ers,  as  is  true  of  many  other  States,  because  the  schools  are 
manned  largely  by  immature  persons  of  meager  preparation  and 
limited  professional  outlook.     Conditions  which  were  bad  enough 
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before  the  war  have  become  accentuated  in  recent  months,  and  now 
call  for  serious  consideration  by  lawmakers  and  parents. 

Teacher  certification,  in  this  State,  is  controlled  through  the  State 
department  of  education,  which  has  charge  of  the  examinations, 
grades  the  papers,  and  issues  the  certificates.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule  is  in  case  of  the  so-called  special  certificates  issued  by 
county  superintendents  to  candidates  "  who  present  proof  that  they 
were  imable  to  be  present  at  the  last  regular  public  examination." 
Such  certificates  are  valid  only  until  the  next  regular  examination 
is  held. 

Professional  preparation  of  teachers. — ^The  State*  maintains  nor- 
mal schools  at  Aberdeen,  Madison,  Spearfish,  and  Springfield,  which 
supply  about  450  teachers*  annually  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  The  school  of  education  in  the  university  and  the  department 
of  education  in  the  State  college  prepare  about  25*  annuaUy.  Ac- 
credited denominational  colleges  furnish  another  200,*  which  makes 
the  annual  output  from  all  these  schools  675.*  The  annual  wastage 
in  the  teaching  profession  is,  however,  so  large  that  other  States  and 
sources  must  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  large  numbers  to  fill  vacancies. 

There  can  be  no  real  professionalizing  the  profession  before  all 
teachers  are  required  by  law  to  complete  courses  in  the  normal 
schools  or  other  professional  institutions.  This  will  require  the  nor- 
mal schools  to  enlarge  their  output  greatly,  or  that  the  efforts  of  the 
normal  schools  be  supplemented  by  teacher  training  in  high  schools 
or  from  other  sources. 

Uighcr  institutions  of  learning. — South  Dakota  supports  three 
higher  educational  institutions,  not  including  the  normal  schools. 
They  are  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  at  Vermillion;  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Brookings;  and  the 
State  School  of  Mines,  at  Rapid  City.  Unfortunately  all  these 
schools  are  situated  on  or  near  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  are  not 
easily  accessible. 

There  are  in  the  State  also  a  number  of  well-established  denomi- 
national colleges  and  academies  that  have  done  great  service  in  the 
State  during  its  formative  period.  Many  of  the  colleges  are  fully 
accredited  by  the  State  department  of  education,  with  legal  authority 
to  grant  teachers'  certificates.  The  following  are  on  the  accredited 
list:  Augustana  College,  at  Canton;  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 
at  Mitchell ;  Huron  College,  at  Huron ;  Yankton  College,  at  Yank- 
ton; Lutheran  Normal  School,  at  Sioux  Falls;  Sioux  Falls  College, 
at  Sioux  Falls;  and  Wessington  Springs  Junior  College,  r-t  We^ing- 
ton  Springs.  The  following  academies  are  accredited  to  grant  lower 
grade  certificates:  Notre  Dame  Academy,  at  Mitchell;  and  Ward 
Academy,  at  Academy. 

*  This  Includes  gradnates  only. 


Chapter  IV. 

GENERAL  STATE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EDUCATION, 


The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  the  chief  educational 
official  in  most  of  our  States.  He  is  charged  with  enforcing  the  edu- 
cational law  in  spirit  and  in  fact;  he  is  the -professional  adviser  of 
the  supervisory  and  instructional  staff  of  the  State.  In  a  word,  he 
organizes  and  directs  the  educational  forces  within  his  State.  The 
State  superintendency  is  a  big  man's  or  a  big  woman's  job.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  a  more  important  office,  or  a  more  difficult  position, 
if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  legal  and  other  limitations  usually 
met  with  in  the  average  western  Commonwealth.  At  all  times  it 
calls  for  a  person  of  great  tact,  good  initiative,  and  much  executive 
Jibility. 

The  State  superintendency  in  South  Dakota  weakened  by  legal 
limitations. — In  this  State  the  office  of  superintendent  is  limited  in 
its  administrative  efficiency  by  constitutional  and  legal  provisions. 
The  office  is  not  popularly  considered  the  highly  important  position 
that  it  is.  It  is  a  political  office ;  the  salary  is  limited  by  the  consti- 
tution to  $1,800  per  annum ;  and  the  term  of  office,  while  not  fixed  by 
law,  is  limited  by  custom  to  four  and,  occasionally,  to  six  years. 

To  leave  this  professional  office  to  the  caprice  of  party  politics 
is,  to  say  the  least,  unwise.  Many  of  the  strongest  professional 
educators  would  not  care  to  enter  a  contest  for  the  office,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  an  election  is  not  always  determined  by  pro- 
fessional fitness,  but  often  by  aptness  in  vote-getting.  The  super- 
intendency should  be  removed  from  politics  and  be  made  appointive. 

Moreover,  the  short  term  of  service  keeps  many  from  seeking  the 
office.  Progress  in  education  requires  a  continuous  policy,  not  lim- 
ited by  short  tenure  or  subject  to  the  accidents  of  politics.  The  office 
should  be  held  subject  to  good  behavior,  and  the  incumbent  should 
be  removed  for  good  cause  only. 

The  salary  is  limited  by  the  constitution  to  $1,800  per  annum. 
Fifty  dollars  per  month  is  added  to  this  sum  to  pay  house  rent, 
provided  the  superintendent  makes  the  State  capital  his  home.  No 
other  State  in  the  Union,  save  one  comparatively  poor  Southern 
State,  pays  such  a  beggarly  salary.  The  office  can  not  expect  to 
attract  really  strong  men  until  it  pays  a  salary  commensurate  with 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  office.    Certainly,  the  State  super- 
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intendent  should  be  remunerated  at  least  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the 
State  s  higher  educational  institutions  and  the  leading  city  super- 
intendents, which  is  now  iar  from  being  the  case. 

Again,  the  constitution  and  laws  are  silent  on  the  matter  of  the 
superintendents  educational  qualifications.  Every  teacher  in  the 
service  and  every  supervising-  official  in  <jity  and  county  must  have 
certain  legally  prescribed  qualifications.  It  is  assumed,  of  course, 
that  the  State  superintendent  will  be  a  well-prepared  educator;  but 
this  has  not  always  been  so. 

Of  Iter  States  and  'pmmment  professional  supermtendentyies, — ^In 
16  States  the  head  of  thfe  State  school  sj'stem  is  appointive.  In  most 
of  tliese  States  there  are  no  limitations  in  regard  to  previous  resi- 
dence of  the  superintendents,  who  are  appointed  solely  for  their  pro- 
fessional woi'th  from  the  country  at  large.  This  practice  has  long 
been  followed  in  the  important  city  superintendencies  in  the  State, 
and  should,  likewise,  be  followed  in  filling  the  more  important  office 
of  State  superintendent. 

Two  different  plans  are  pursued  in  selecting  the  heads  of  State  edu- 
cational systems.  The  governor  may  appoint  them,  or  they  may  be 
appointed  by  State  boards  o-f  education.  Of  these  two  methods  the 
latter  is  the  more  satisfuotory.  .  Where  the  selection  is  left  to  the 
governor  there  is  at  least  the  old  danger  of  continuing  the  office  in 
politics.  On  the  other  hand,  if  chosen  by- a  nonpolitical  State  board 
of  education,  these  difficulties  would  he  overcome  (see  page  23). 
The  first  appointment  mi^it  be  probational,  for  a  term  sufficiently 
lon^  to  demonstrate  the  officials  fitness  for  the  place.  Keappoint- 
ment  should  be  for  an  indefinite  term,  the  State  board  retaining  the 
right  to  remove  the  incumbent  from  office  for  misfeasance  or  malfeas- 
ance. Under  such  a  permanent  organization  the  State  superintendent, 
could  raise 'the  State  school,  system  to  a  high  point  of  administrative 
efficiency. 

It  is  further  suggestive  that  the  States  which  have  organized 
their  State  departments  of  education  on  a  professional  basis  pay 
better  salaries  than  the  elective  States  do.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  States  which  place  a  premiiun  on  scholarship,  experience, 
and  general  fitness  by  appointing  their  superintendents,  and  the 
salaries  paid:  New  York,  $10,000;  Xew  Jersey,  $10,000;  Massachu- 
setts, $6,500;  Vermont,  $5,000;  Rhode  Island,  $5,000;  Pennsylvania, 
$5,000;  Minnesota,  $4,500;  and  Ohio,  $4,000. 

Organization  of  the  State  departrrhcM  of  public  instruction. — The 
law  charges  the  State  superintendent  with  supervision  of  the  State's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  He  has  great  supervisory  and  in- 
spectorial duties.  The  county  schools  and  county  superintendents  are 
nominally  under  his  direction;  the  same  is  true  of  city  and  towB 
schools  and  their  superintendents,  and  other  independent  school  dis- 
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tricts.  He  ezamines  all  persons  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools^  and  validatesr  o^ti&eates  issued  by  other  States;  he  gives 
inBtruction  and  advice  to  institute  directors,  and  helps  manage  the 
State  reading  circle.  He  is  president  of  the  State  free  library  com* 
missdon,  and  ex  officio  president  of  the  new  State  board  of  education. 
He  prepares  and  presents  a  biennial  report  to  the  governor;  he  has 
a  voluminous  correspcmdence  covering  interpretation  of  school  law, 
appeals  by  teachers,  school  boards,  and.  superintendents.  So  many 
and  ^  varied  are  these  duties  and  responsibilities  that  unless  the 
superintendent  has  a  large  well  organized  "  inside  '*  and  "  outside  " 
:^ff,  there  can  be- little  time  orenei^yleft  in  which  to  plan  and  push 
progressive  school  legislation.  It  is  well  for  the  State  to  realize  that 
it  avails  little  to  charge  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  with 
supervisory,  inspectorial,  judicial,  administrative,  and  similar  duties,' 
unless  he  is  provided  with  an  adequate  force  of  helpers  who  can 
form  the  necessary  trained  organization  through  which  to  exercise 
the  will  of  the  State. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  State 
superintendent's  office  in  South  Dakota?  The  total  office  force  at 
the  present  time  consists  of  a  deputy  State  superintendent,  two 
clerks,  and  one*  stenographer.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  office 
during  the  bi^onium.  1914-1916  was  as  follows : 

Item. 


State  superintendent's  salary 

Salary  oi  depaty  and  stenographer 

Two  clerks : 

OIBce  expense,  sapplles,  and  Incidentals 

Traveling  expense  of  superintendent  and  deputy. 


Total 11,877  12,240 

The  State  superintendent  reoeives,  in  addition  to  this,  $50  per  month  for  house  rent. 

The  State  maintains  no  specialized  educational  staff  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  State  superintendent  and  his  depu- 
ty spend  as  much  time  as  they  can  spare  in  field  work.  But  no  real 
forward-looking  educational  policies  can  be  realized  under  these 
conditions.  While  they  are  devoting  their  energies  to  field  work,  of- 
fice tasks  a/jcumulate,  requiring  orertime  and  long  hours  to  clear  up 
the  accumulations.  The  department  has  no  State  high-school  in- 
spector (the  deputy  superintendent  gives  what  time  he  can  spare  to 
this  office) ;  it  has  no  elementary  school  inspector;  and  no  supervisor 
for  consolidated  and  other  rural  schoV)ls.  This  department  organiza- 
tioii  is  wholly  inadequate  for  a  State  of  South  Dakota's  size  and 
wealth.  It  is  probably  true  that  for  its  size  and  population  South 
Dakota  has  a  smaller  staff  in  its  superintendent's  office  than  has  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 
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--1  larger  conception  of  the  State  departmeTit  of  public  instruc- 
tion.— ^The  public  conception  of  the  functions'  of  the  old  State  su- 
perintendency  has  undergone  marked  changes  in  recent  years.  The 
public  is  beginning  to  realize  that  this  office — ^under  whatever  name 
it  may  have — ^must  be  de  facto  head  of  the  entire  State  syst^n  of 
schools,  not  alone  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  but  as  well 
of  all  higher  educational  institutions  and  specialized  phases  of  edu- 
cation. The  Stjite  has  unquestionably  suffered  great  educational  loss 
because  its  State  department  of  public  instruction  has  been  limited  by 
reason  of  poor  financial  support  in  the  main  to  the  mechanical  side 
of  school  administration.  In  justice  to  the  present  superintendent 
and  his  staff  it  should  be  said,  however:,  that  the  work  is  efficiently 
done,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  at  all  with  the  present  small  staff.  But 
no  important  constructive  educational  policy  has  yet  been  initiated, 
including  the  various  educational  agencies  in  the  State.  Under  pre- 
vailing laws  and  with  the  present  meager  legislative  appropriations 
little  can  be  done  towai'd  centralizing  the  professional  leadership  in 
the  State  superintendent's  office.  In  fact,  a  comprehensive  reorgani- 
zation of  the  department  is  highly  desirable,  to  make  it  part  of  the 
proposed  system  of  State-wide  school  administration  outlined  in 
Chapter.  V. 

The  State  board  of  regents  of  education  is  organized  under  a  con- 
stitutional provision  (art.  14,  par.  3),  which  reads: 

The*  State  university,  the  agricultural  college,  the  normal  schools  and  all 
other  educational  iastitutlous  that  may  be  sustained  either  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  State  shall  be  under  control  of  a  board  of  five  members  .appointed  by 
the  governor  and  affirmed  by  the  senate  under  such  rules  and  restrictiODs  ajs 
the  legislature  shall  provide. 

The  political  code  makes  specific  provision  for  the  selection,  term 
cf  office,  continuation  in  office,  powers,  duties,  etc.,  of  the  board  of 
regents.  Their  term  of  office  is  six  years;  vacancies  are  filled  by  the 
governor.  They  must  be  persons  of  "probity  and  wisdom  and  se- 
lected from  among  the  best-known  citizens,  residents  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  State,  none  of  whom  shall  reside  in  the  counties  in 
which  any  of  the  State  educational  institutions  are  located.^'  The 
traditions  of  the  board  of  regents  .are  enviable,  as  exceptionally 
strong  men  have  in\  ariably  held  this  important  trust.  The  portion 
of  the  section.  placii\ir  limitations  on  the  place  of  residence  of  mem- 
bers is  a  wise  prov*isi(;n,  as  it  removes  the  possibility  of  local  pressure 
and  other  ulterior  influence. 

The  board  of  regents  elect  a  president  from  among  their  own 
members,  and  a  paid  secretary  and  stenographer  who  slmll  not  be 
cliosen  from  among  the  members.  They  hold  two  regular  meetings 
annually  and  as  many  special  meetings  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 
The  regents  are  each  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $1,000. 
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The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  regents  are  many.  They 
have  full  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  university,  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, the  school  of  mines,  and  the  four  normal  schools.  They 
are  a  board  of  laymen  comprising,  the  best  business  ability  of  the 
State,  well  fitted  to  give  the  higher  educational  institutions  a  good 
business  administration.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  their  pre- 
scribed functions  are  purely  professional,  requiring  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  educational  expert.  This  means  that  many  important 
tasks  of  a  professional  nature  must  at  the  present  be  left  for  final 
determination  with  the.  presidents  and  faculties  of  the  said  institu- 
tions. This  is  in  a  measure  wise.  But  a  better  plan  would  probably 
be  to  make  the  professional  State  superintendent  an  ex-officio  mem- ' 
ber  of  the  board  of  regents  (see  p.  25),  to  represent  the  profesh 
ftional  policies  of  the  regents  before  the  presidents  and  faculties,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  represents  the  interests  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  in  these  higher  institutions.  At  the-  risk  of  repetition 
it  may  be  stated  here  that  no  real  educational  link,  at  the-  present 
time,  binds  intimately  the  head  of  the  State's  public  schools  and 
the  heads  of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions.  This  has 
led  to  considerable  embarrassment  and  some  misunderstanding,  and 
much  loss  of  efficiency.  How  this  may  be  remedied  is  explained  in 
the  next  chapter. 

The  State  board  of' charities  and  corrections  is  a  purely  lay  board. 
At  present  it  is  composed  of  business  and  professional  men  of  good 
ability,  but  without  the  special  qualifications  required  to  administer 
successfully  important  educational  institutions.  This  board  has  com- 
plete management  of  the  State  penitentiary,  the  two  asylums  for  the 
insane,  the  training  school  for  boys  and  girls,  the  school  for  the 
deaf,  and  the  school  for  the  blind.  The  board  of  charities  is  ap- 
pointed and  organized  on  the  same  plan  as  is  the  board  of  regents.  ^ 
The  members  each  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  $1,500  and 
necessary  expenses.  But  in  functions  and  duties  this  board  differs 
materially  from  the  former.  The  regents  administer  a  group  of 
purely  educational  institutions.  The  board  of  charities  have  control 
of  two  schools  that  are  wholly  educational — ^the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind ;  of  one  which  is  both  educational  and  corrective — the 
training  school  for  boys  and  girls;  of  two  which  may  be  classed  as 
charitable;  and  of  one  which  is  penal  and  corrective. 

The  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  should  be  continued 
as  at  present,  but  the  three  above-mentioned  educational  institutions 
should  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  board  organized  to  care 
for  educational  institutions  to  make  the  schools  more  effective  than 
now.  (See  p.  24.)  Details  of  this  proposed  reorganization  are  ex- 
plained in  the  next  chapter. 
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Chapter  V. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN   STATE  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 


The  last  few  years  have  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the  place 
and  importance  of  public  school  education  in  the  United  States. 
This  enlarged  conception  of  education  has  adjded  new  importance  to 
the  chief  educational  office  in  the  Stat© — the  State  department  of 
public  in.stioiction.  The  office  as  originally  created  in  the  older 
States  was  chiefly  clerical  and  statistical,  much  akin  to  the  no-w  pass- 
ing ideas  of  the  functions  of  a  middle-western  county  superintend- 
ency.  Almost  any  person  chosen  from  the  general  electorate  could 
fill  the  place  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

But  the  demands  of  to-day  require  a  new  type  of  educational 
leadership,  able  to  master  the  manifold  problems  of  modern  schcK>I 
orofanization  and  administration,  general  instruction,  school  sanita- 
tion, industrial  and  vocational  education,  interrelation  of  the  public 
and  higher  schools  and  educational  legislation. 

Th£  State  fji  fu?fo  edu-catlonal  lenderahip. — ^The  great  problem  in 
South  Dakota  is  how  best  to  manage  the  State's  growing  educational 
business;  how  best  to  create  an  educational  organization  strong 
enourrli  to  do  the  work  efficiently  and  economically,  and  in  a  large. 
constructive  way.  The  present  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  organized  when  the  more  limited  conception  of  school  edoa-* 
cation  prevailed.  The  great  problem  now  confronting  the  State  is 
how  best  to  reorganize  its  educational  administration,  how  to  cen- 
tralize it  for  greater  effectiveness  in  capable  hands,  without  taking 
away  from  the  smaller  educational  units  their  local  initiative  and 
administrative  efficiency. 

The  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  the  needed  reorganization 
can  best  be  brought  about  by  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  present 
State  board  of  regents  of  education  and  give  it  central  control  of  the 
educational  affairs  in  the  State.  The  enlarged  board  should  retain 
all  its  present  powers  and  duties,  and  in  addition  thereto  have  general 
oversight  of  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools*  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  the  training  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
and,  finally,  to  absorb  the  functions  of  the  State  board  of  education 
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created  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  The 
State  board  of  charities  could  continue  as  a  State  board  to  administer 
tlie  State  asylums  for  the  insane  and  the  State  penitentiary. 

Enlarged  State  board  of  regents  of  education. — ^The  enlarged 
board  diould  be  primarily  a  lay  board,  representing  the  larger  edu- 
cational policies  of  the  public,  delegating  the  professional  side  of 
education  and  the  administration  of  their  general  policies  to  their 
appointive  executive  ofiicials,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  the  presidents  of  the  higher  educational  institutions. 
The  board  ^ould  be  composed  of  eight  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the  term  of , office 
to  be  eight  years,  not  more  than  two  members  to  retire  each  bienniiim, 
thus  perpetuating  the  board's  continuance  and  making  it  permanent. 
Vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  governor  as  at  presentl  The  same 
care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  members  as  in  the  case  of 
the  present  board  of  regents.  The  appointment  should  be  for  abso- 
lute worth  and  regardless  of  residence — provided  that  no  regent  be 
chosen  from  the  county  in  which  a  higher  institution  of  learning  is 
situated^— occupation,  party  affiliation,  religion,  or  sex.  The  mem- 
bers sho«kl  serve  without  remuneration,  except  actual  traveling  and 
other  necessary  expenses. 

The  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  enlarged  State  board  of 
regents  of  education  should  be : 

(1)  To  retain  and  continue  the  powers  and  duties  now  held  under 
law  for  the  administration  of  the  State  university,  the  State  college, 
the  school  of  mines  and  the  State  normal  schools. 

(2)  To  have  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  public-school 
system  of  the  State. 

(3)  To  select  a  State  superintendent  of  i^ublic  instruction,  to  be 
the  executive  official  of  the  board. 

(4)  To  require  uniform  records  and  reports,  in  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  from  all  educa- 
tional institutions  supported  by  the  State,  and  from  all  other  organ- 
izations doing  educational  work  receiving  State  accreditment  and 
recognition. 

(5)  To  classify  and  standardize,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent,  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

(6)  To  prescribe  the  standards  and  courses  of  study  for  the  State 
normal  schools,  the  educational  departments  of  the  denominational 
polleges  and  academies  accredited  under  State  law,  and  such  other 
teacher-training  institutions  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

(7)  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
schools  and  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  other  State  authorities,  to  see  that  the  rules  relat- 
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iiig  to  school  health,  compulsory  education,  and  child  conservation 
be  enforced. 

(8)  To  have  general  control  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  and  the  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls. 

(9)  To  act  as  a  board  of  control  for  the  State  library  and  the 
State  historical  collections. 

(10)  To  transmit  to  the  governor  and  the  State  legislature  a  bi- 
ennial report  covering  all  the  activities  of  the  university,  the  State 
colleges,  and  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  in  its 
relation  to  all  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the 
above-mentioned  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

(11)  To  perform  such  other  duties  and  functions  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instf^tution, — Under  this  pro- 
posed reorganization  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  would 
become  the  executive  official  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  carry 
out  in  detail  the  educational  policies  of  this  board.  He  should  be 
appointed  by  tfie  State  board  for  professional  ability  and  successful 
educational  experience,  regardless  of  residence  or  party  affiliation. 
After  a  probational  service  to  prove  his  ability,  he  should  be  reap- 
pointed for  an  indefinite  term  of  years.  His  salary  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  office  and  in  keeping  with 
what  is  being  paid  for  this  service  by  the  most  progressive  States  in 
which  this  official  is  appointive. 

(1)  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  be  the 
executive  official  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education  and 
executive  head  of  the  State  department  of  education,  and  should  en- 
force all  the  rules  and  regulations  made  in  conformity  to  law  by 
the  State  board  for  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(2)  He  should  have  supervision  of  all  the  different  divisions  of 
the  State  department  of  education  and  should  be  held  responsible  by 
the  State  board  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  duties  of  each 
such  subdivision. 

(3)  He  should,  in  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  the  State's 
teacher  training  institutions  and  in  conformity  with  law,  prescribe 
courses  of  ^tudy  for  these  training  schools,  methods  and  standards 
for  the  certification  of  teachers  and  validation  of  teaching  credentials 
from  other  states. 

(4)  He  should  personally  direct  all  educational  activities  wherein 
the  State  department  of  education,  under  law,  cooperates  with  the* 
presidents  and  faculties  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
State. 

(5)  He  should  have  such  other  powers  as  under  law  belong  to  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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The  State  department  of  educcUion, — As  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  illustration  (Figure  3),  the  reorganized  State^department 
of  education  is  comprehensively  planned  on  lines  of  approved  busi- 
ness principles.  The  mbst  important  business  in  South  Dakota  is 
education.  Its  State  school  administration  should  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  continue  the  present  haphazard,  cheap  way.  If  the  State 
is  to  get  full  returns  on  its  great  educational  investment,  the  meth- 
ods, ways,  and  means  utilized  must  be  of  the  most  approved  known 
to  experts  in  school  administration^ 

The  proposed  department  outlined  above  is  organized  into  admin- 
istrative divisions,  each  in  charge  of  an  expert  in  his  particular  edu- 
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cational  field.  It  is  proposed  that  all  such  divisions  be  organized  at 
once,  although  several  may  be  combined  under  one  head  until  addi- 
tional staff  officers  are  required  by  the  increased  volume  of  work. 

7'he  executive  division  should  have  charge  of  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  department  and  keep  all  the  books  and  records  of  the 
State  board  of  regents  of  education.  The  head  of  this  division  could 
act  as  secretary  for  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education.  He 
might  also  apportion  the  State  school  funds,  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  superintendent. 

7'ke  Ugal  school  lands  and  nuthUenance  divisio7i  might,  for  the 
present,  remain  in  personal  charge  of  the  superintendent  o'f  public 
instruction.  This  division  should  edit  and  annotate  the  school  code — 
an  important  task  at  the  present  left  to  publishing  houses  through- 
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out  the  StsiEte.  The  superintendexit  has  the  pow«r  under  law  to  in- 
terpret the  school  code  and  decide  matters  of  oontroversj  s^visiag 
under  it. 

Th4'  elementary  education  dimium  should  have  charge  of  educa- 
tional measures  in  open  country  districts  and  in  places  of  less  tliaji 
1^000  p^ulation.  It  should  study  the  means  for  improvement  of 
the  schools  aforesaid  and  through  field  propaganda  and  i&  atlier- 
wajrs  be  of  assistance  to  school  patrons;  it  slwuld  especially  devote 
its  energies  to  scliool  consolidation,  to  introduction  of  agricnltaral 
instruction,  home  economics,  manual  trainings  etc. 

The  secondary  school  dhrixlon  should  classify  and  accredit  the 
high  schools  of  the  State,  and  inspect  them  from  time  to  time  to  see 
tliut  they  comply  with  State  reqnirements. 

•  The  vocational  education  division  would  do  the  work  of  the  State 
board  of  education  which  was  recently  organized  to  accept  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act. 

Th^  hygi^'nr  and  sanitation  d iris-ion  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
enforcement  of  legislation  on  school  hygiene  and  sanitation.  It 
would  have  charge  of  the  health  inspection  of  school  children,  and 
prepare  and  sanction  plans  and  specifications  of  all  public-school 
buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  State. 

Th/'  historical  and  library  dioisio7i  should  be  directed  by  the  pres- 
ent State  historian  and  should  include  the  present  State  historical 
collections  and  State  museum  and  the  State  library. 

The  spe-cial  education  dicision.  should  be  intrusted  with  all  cor- 
rectional, education,  with  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  blind,  and  of 
subnormal  children,  which  work  would  be  done  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Steps  ill  the  rcorf/anization, — To  the  end  of  consummating  the  re- 
organization pi-oposed.  in  this  chapiter  and  other  changes  outlined  in 
later  chapters  the  survey  committee  recommends: 

(1)  A  constitutional  amendment  to  enlarge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 

(2)  A  constitutional  amendm«it  providing  that  the  legislature  de- 
termine the  method  of  selecting  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instroetion  and  county  superintendents  of  schoolsi,  and  fixing  their 
qualifications,  coinpensation,  tenui*e,  salaries,  and  powers  and  duties, 

(3)  A  constitutional  amendment  to  place  the  State  Training 
School,  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 


Clxapter  VI. 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 


Present  tenderu^y  in  school  district  argrani^ation.— The  State  is 
subdivided  for  local  admmistration  of  education  into  school  dis- 
trids  whicl^,  in  organized  counties,  vary  in  size  from  a  few  square 
miles  supporting  a  single  school  to  several  townships  supporting 
many  schools.  In  this  particular  the  school  organization  of  South 
Dakota  is  quite  unique,  as  in  most  other  States  only  a  single  type  of 
school  district  organization  prevails. 

The  code  under  which,  public  school  districts  are  organized  pi-o- 
vides  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  68)  that "  towndiips  shall  be  made  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  districts.''  Again,  that  th&  county  commissioners  "  may, 
at  their  discretion,  when  for  therbest  interests  of  the  schools,  organ- 
ize one  or  more  congressional  townships  into^  one  school  district." 
Provision  is  also,  unfortunately,  made  for  further  divisions  of  these 
one  or  more  township  disti'icts  into  smaller  districts  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  patrons  concerned.  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  69.)  At  the  present  time 
the  tendency  is  toward  smaller  and.  smaller  units  of  organization  for 
local  support  and  school  administration. 

A  study  of  South  Dakota's,  educational  map  shows  that  the  one 
unorganized  county,  Todd,  forms  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  68)  a  single  coimty. 
wide  school  district;  that  many  of  the  newer,  sparsely-peopled 
counties  we5?t  of  the  Missouri  River  are  divided  into  school  districts 
containing  one  to  five  or  even  more  congressional  townships.  East 
of  the  river  some  counties  have  retained  the  township  district  intact; 
others  ha.ve  a  mixture  of  town^ip  and  single  school  districts;  while 
still  others  contain  only  the  small  local  districts. 

History  of  school  district  organisation. — It  is  important  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  this  gradual  disintegration  of  the  large  school  dis- 
tricts into  smaller  and  smaller  areas  on  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  Are  these  small  districts  suitable  units  of  adminis- 
trai^ion  for  a  great  agricultural  State  seeking  in  its  schools  effective 
preparation  for  agricultural  life?  Are  they  conducive  to  the  organi- 
zation of  larger,  effective  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  type? 
Or  do  they  tend  to  perpetuate  the  pioneer  system  of  thre^  R's 
schools?  The  queries  can  best  be  answered  after  making  a  brief 
statement  of  the  evolution  of  school  district  organization  elsewhere. 
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The  local  schoolhouse  district  originated  in  New  England  in  the 
oarly  days  of  English  colonization,  whence  it  spread  westward 
wherever  the  settlers  penetiuted  the  wilderness.  It  was  purely  a 
community  enterprise,  each  group  of  families  organizing  and  sup- 
porting its  own  school  as  best  it  could.  The  district  organization 
usually  preceded  school  legislation,  which  later  sanctioned  it  as  the 
only  practicable  organization  for  the  settlement. 

Throughout  the  United  States  people  have  begun  to  realize  that 
the  small  district  has  about  outlived  its  period  of  usefulness,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  supplanted  by  a  more  effective  unit  of  organiza- 
tion. In  New  England  the  more  compact  township  organization  has 
already  driven  out  these  local  districts.  The  same  is  true  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana,  and  other  States  in  the  Middle  West.  The  Southern 
States  generally  are'  organized  under  the  county  unit,  with  one  board 
of  trustees  for  all  the  schools  in  a  single  county.  Eighteen  States 
have  already  adopted  the  county  unit  in"  one  form  or  another,  and 
13  are  using  township  organization  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  all  the 
rest  there  is  a  strong  movement  under  way  to  supplant  the  pioneer 
district  with  one  or  the  other  of  township  or  county  organization, 
with  the  latter  generally  in  the  ascendency. 

The  chief  reason  for  discontent  with,  the  local  district  is  that  it 
has  become  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  type  of  school 
orga«nization  required  by  a  modern  rural  population.  As  a  tax  area 
it  causes  untold  injustice  and  inequality.  School  consolidation  and 
the  maintenance  of  rural  high  schools  have  proved  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult where  local  boards  and  district  lines  have  to  be  considered.  Fi- 
nally, local  jealousy  and  closefistedness  and  individual  indifference 
have  often  resulted  in  short  terms  and  underpaid  teachers,  a  meager 
course  of  stud}'  with  the  usual  results — non-enrollment  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  school  population,  irregularity  of  attendance,  and 
early  dropping  out  of  school. 

Local  afl  minis  f  rat  he  units. — This  State  has  not  in  every  respect 
followed  the  natural  trend  of  local  administration  outlined  above — 
i.  e.,  beginning  with  the  small  district  and  later  turning  from  it  to 
something  more  practicable  for  an  up-to-date  agricultural  common- 
wealth. The  first  territorial  superintendent  of  schools.  Gen.  W.  H.  H. 
Beadle,  himself  reared  under  the  township  system  in  Indiana,  an- 
ticipated the  organization  of  small  districts  by  having  the  present 
township  system  included  in  the  code.  However,  the  great  mistake 
made  in  this  State  was  to  give  the  township  tmit  the  same  kind  of 
school  administration  as  in  the  one-school  district.  In  this  respect 
the  South  Dakota  township  district  differs  from  that  of  Indiana, 
which  may  explain  the  doubtful  success  of  the  unit  in  South  Dakota. 

The  evolution  in  local  administration  in  the  State,  as  it  appears  to 
the  casual  student,  may  finally  be  summarized  thus :    The  large  un- 
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organized  county  forms  a  single  county  district  under  control  of  the 
governor.  In  the  organized  counties  the  settled  portions  are  divided 
by  the  county  commissioners  into  township  districts  of  one  or  more 
congressional  townships.  In  the  older  settled  counties  these  large 
township  units  are  disintegrating  into- small  one-school  districts  (1) 
because  of  immoderate  desire  to  have  the  school  as  near  one's  own 
home  as  possible,  or  (2)  because  the  adiuinistration  of  the  larger 
districts  has  occasionally  proved  unsatisfactory  in  practice.  A'  re- 
action is  beginning  to*  set  in  against  the  small  districts ;  but  usually 
this  does  not  take  place  until  after  the*  community  has  suffered  from 
all  the  inherent  weaknesses  that  belong  to  the  small,  helpless  district. 
Consolidation  of  small  districts  is  finally  being  resorted  to  as  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  a  very  difficult  problem. 

The  township  district  is  managed  by  a  school  board  of  three  mem- 
bers, who  have  complete  control  of  all  the  schools'  within  the  dis- 
trict. If  the  district  happens  to  contain  three  or  four  schoolhouses, 
educational"  advantages  are  usually  fairly  equalized  among  them; 
but  if  they  have  more  than  three  schools,  some  of  these  are  likely  to 
be  neglected.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek;  the  three  board 
members  are  usually  distributed  over  the  district  so  that  each  meiti- 
ber  lives  near  his  own  school.  In  the  board  meeting  he  is  inclined  to 
use  his  influence  to  the  end  that  this  school  gets  "  what  is  coming  to 
it,"  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  unrepresented  schools.  Because  of  this 
the  unrepresented  portions  of  the  large  districts  are  prone  to  start  a 
movement  icy  organize  small  districts  of  their  own.  This  statement 
is  not  meant  as  a  condemnation  of  all  township  districts,  as  the  com- 
mittee found  many  well-administered  township  districts.  The  town- 
ship organization  is  assuredly  preferable  to  the  local  district;  but 
neither  seems  adequate  to  present  needs. 

The  study  of  the  prevailing  school  districts  has  disclosed  that: 

1.  Small  school  boards  are  ineffective  and  impracfwable, — South 
Dakota  has  approximately  4,500  school  districts,  each  in  charge  of 
three  local  trustees.  This  makes  a  small  army  of  about  13,500  men. 
A  well-settled  county  has  from  50  to  300  or  more  trustees.  Such  an 
organization  is  inexcusable.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  half 
a  hundred  men  can  be  found  in  an  ordinary  county  suited  by  tem- 
perament and  training  to  fill  all  these  positions.  Even  if  the  men 
could  be  found,  there  is  neither  business  reason  nor  educational  reason 
for  bringing  such  a  large  force  into  the  management  of  the  schools. 

2.  Board  members  often  misdirect  their  efforts. — Many  board 
members  give  their  time  freely  to  the  schools,  and  in  some  instances 
to  good  purpose.  But,  generally,  their  efforts  spent  are  misdirected 
because  they  lack  knowledge  of  educational  needs. 

3.  IneqiiaVity  of  school  support, — Wealthy  districts  are  sometimes 
controlled  by  men  whose  chief  aim  is  to  keei^  taxes  down.    In  neigh- 
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boring  districts,  with  smaller  aggregate  wealth,  it  may  hapf>en  that 
the  school  plant  Ls  modern  and  satisfactory  because  the  men  there 
tax  the  commimity  to  the  limit. 

On  general  principles  the  whole  wealth  of  the  fetate  should   be 
made  available  for  educating  all  the  youth  of  the  State.    This  is 
both  right  and  just,  for  education  is  a  State  function,  to  be  supported 
like  other  similar  functions.    While  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  survey 
committee  that  the  State  should  levy  a  State  tax  for  school  purposes 
(see  p.  .55),  the  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  the  county.    The 
scliool  district  has  proved  too  small  to  be  intrusted  with  final  legisla- 
tion in  such  matters  as  taxation.    Taxation  for  general  educational 
purposes  should  be  vested  in  the  larger  natural  unit  of  civil  admin- 
istration— the  county. 

4.  Selection  of  teachers, — Teachers  are  chosen  by  the  local  boards, 
who  do  muc4i  as  they  please  in  these  matters.  Some  counties  which 
have  superintendents  of  exceptional  personality  aljovv  these  edu- 
cators a  free  hand  in  placing  teachers,  but  this  condition  is  imfor- 
tunately  exceptional.  The  prevailing  practice  of  selecting  teachers 
by  local  boards  has  led  to  serious  abuses  that  need  not  be  mentioned 
here.  Suffice-  it  to  reassert  that  the  average  school  board  in  rural 
districts  is  unable  to  choase  teachers  wisely.  This  duty  should  be 
vested  in  some  educational  authority  in  closer  touch  with  the  teach- 
ers and  with  the  schools  that  are  training  the  teachers. 

5.  SuuiU  diMrirtH  are  unable  t-o  meet  modem  coTrmvamUy  needs. — 
The  sntall  one-teacher  district  does  not  havie  within  its  boundaries 
what  is  necessary  to  make  a  modern  cooununity  school  (see  p.  71). 
The  district  school  in  South  Dakota  devotes  its  energies  to  the  tool 
subjects  almost  wholly.  Few  'pupils  complete  the  prescribed  course 
of  study.  The  schools  are  not  organized  to- attract  and  hold  the 
larger  boys  and  girls,  and  most  of  the  schools  are  unable  to  provide 
the  social  aspects  required  of  modem  education.  The  small  one- 
teacher  district  is  unquestionably  responsible  for  the  following  fun- 
damental weaknesses  from  which  all  are  suffering:  Nonattendance 
of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  school  population ;  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance; and  great  wastage  in  attendance  due  to  lack  of  interest  in  pre- 
scribed school  work. 

Proposed  plan  of  school  district  reorgcmdeaficfn. — The  survey  com- 
mittee recommends  the  following  reorganization  of  existing  common 
school  districts  in  the  State: 

1.  Legal  disestablishment  of  all  cpmmon  school  dLstricts  as  now 
organized  in  all  counties  with  a  -school  population  of  more  than  2,000 
children  of  school  age  outside  of  present  independent  districts,*  and 
the  ostahlishment  in  lieu  thereof  of  the  county  as  a  single  school  dis- 

^  Or  In  lieu  thereof  a  c<»rtaln  number  of  persons  of  school  age  per  square  mile  In  the 
comity  to  be  determined  by  law. 
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-trict ;    permissive  disestablishii\ent  of  similar  districts  in  all  other 
counties,  and  their  reestablishnient  as  single  county  districts. 

2.  'Election  of  a  county  board  of  education  for  each  county  in  the 
State  to  supplant*the  present  district  boards  in  all  coimties  organized 
on  the  county-district  plan  and  to  have  such  powers  and  duties  in  all 
other  counties  as  are  set  forth  in  Chapter  VTI. 

The  recoTnmeridations  explained. — The  first  recommendation  pro- 
vides for  an  effective  plan  of  school  organization.  The  "  county  unit 
organization,"  by  which  name  it  is  commonly  known,  has  proved  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  forms  of  organization,  wherever  it  has  been 
properly  safeguarded.  In  one  of  two  States  it  is  not  satisfactory, 
because  under  it  the  people  have  been  deprived  of  all  the  rights  they 
formerly  had.  This  is  not  true  of  the  plan  proposed  for  South 
Dakota  in  the  present  and  the  following  chapter. 

1.  Under-  the  proposed  plan  the  members  of  the  county  board  are 
elected  by  the  people  from  among  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the 
county.  This  allows  the  people  to 'retain  the  reins  of  government  in  a, 
large  way. 

2.  In  all  counties  reorganized  under  the  county-unit  plan  each 
school  community  will  be  represented  before  the  county  board  -by 
one  subdirector.  (See  Chapter  VII.)  This  is  really  more  than 
is  true  of  some  schools  under  the  present  system,  as  the  schools  in 
township  districts  of  more  than  three  schools  are  often  grossly 
neglected  if  a  board  member  does  not  live  near  such  school.  This  is 
of  course  not  invariably  true,  but  altogether  too  often. 

3.  Under  the  county  plan  the  county  will  become  the  unit  of  taxa« 
tion,  which  is  eminently  fair;  but  this  is  not  done  to  the  exclusion  of 
local  tax  rights.  For  extraordinary  purposes  the  school  community 
retains  the  riglit  to  levy  taxes  and  issue  bonds.     (See  Chapter  IX.) 

4.  The  most  vital  phase  of  the  whole  problem  is  just  where  to 
draw  the  line  between  counties  to  be  classed  under  "  compulsory  " 
and  "permissive"  county  unit.  This  form  of  government  operates 
most  satisfactorily  in  well-settled  counties.  Judged  by  the  expe- 
rience elsewhere  2,000  children  of  school  age  should  lie  the  minimum 
measure  for  a  congressional  county  of  16  townships,  or  about  three 
and  one-half  persons  per  square  mile.  A  basis  of  not  loss  than 
three  and  otie-hulf  perxotis  of  school  of/e  per  square  mile  would  prob- 
ably prove  more  satisfactory  than  the  flat  minimum  of  2,000  persons 
of  school  age,  as  the  latter  would  exclude  some  of  the  small  but  well- 
populated  counties^  and  include  several  of  the  large  but  sparsely 
settled  counties. 


Chapter  VII. 

COUNTY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPKRVISION. 


For  the  greatest  administrative  efficiency  in  education  the  unit  of 
administration  should  conform  geographically  to  the  unit  used  for 
civil  administration.  In  South  Dakota  the  county  is  the  civil  admin- 
istrative unit ;  it  is  also  the  legal  unit  for  supervision  of  schools.  Bot 
the  legal  school  districts  administer  all  matters  of  vital  importaJioe 
in  public-school  education*  While  local  school  administration  is,  in 
theory  at  least,  the  most  democratic,  it  has  proved  in  practice  both 
wasteful  and  inefficient. 

The  present -chapter  deals  with  two  important  factors  in  counrj 
school  organization:  (1)  The  present  county  superintendency;  and 
(2)  a  more  practicable  county  system*  of  administration  and  super- 
vision. 

The  South  Dakota  county  superiiitendency. — ^In  this  State  couulj 
superintendents  have  charge  of  the  professional  management  of  all 
schools  in  villages  of  less  than  1,000  population  and  in  the  open- 
country  districts.  This  means  that  county  superintendents  are 
charged  with  the  supervision,  of  5,205  schools  in  a  total  of  5,492,  and 
88,842  pupils  enix)lled  in  a  total  of  134,136  pupils.  The  office  is  elec- 
tive and  political.  The  term  of  office  is  two  years,  and  no  superin- 
tendent may  hold  office  for  more  than  two  consecutive  terms.  To  be 
eligible  for  the  office,  the  candidate  must  be  "  the  holder  of  a  regular 
fii-st-grade  certificate  or  a  certificate  of  higher  grade  valid  in  the 
State.''  The  miniumm  SiUai-y  prescribed  by  law.  is  $900  per  anuHin 
and  the  nuixinium  $2,000.  An  amount  not  to  exceed  $400  per  annum 
is  allowed  for  necessaiy  traveling  expenses. 

The^  law  provides  that  the  board  of  county  commisBioners  may, 
when  in  their  judgment  it  shall  be  necessary,  authorize  the  coujit/ 
superintendents  cf  counties  having  moi'e  than  75  schools  to  appoint 
deputy  superintendents  during  such  time  and  at  such  salary  or  com- 
pensation as  said  botird  of  commissioners  may  determine.  This 
means,  in  practice,  that  a  deputy  superintendent  may  or  may  not  to 
appointed,  according  as  the  county  commissioners^  are  or  are  not  in- 
terested in  educational  mattei-s. 

The  powers  and  duties  conferred  on  the  county  superintendent  do 
not  make  this  official  the  leader  he  should  be  in  county  educational 
32 
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matters.  He  is  by  law  "  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the 
schools  of  his  county.  In  towns  having  less  than  1,000  inhabitants 
he  shall  have  authority  to 'direct  supervision."  The  superintendent's 
specific  duties  are  to  visit  each  school  in*  his  county  as  frequently  as 
possible;  to  supervise  the  teaching  process;  to  inspect  gi'ounds, 
buildings,  etc ;  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  his  acts,  and  a  register 
of  all  the  tea^hei's  employed ;  to  make  annual  and  special  reports  to 
the  State  superintendent;  to  encourage  and  hold  annual  teachers' 
institutes  and  occasional  teachers'  associations;  to  encourage  higher 
standards  of  teaching  and  employment  of  better  teachers ;  to  encour- 
age reading  circles;  and  to  conduct  annual  contests  in  agriculture, 
industrial  arts,  and  home*  economics. 

Who  the  South  Dakota  courUy  superintendents  are. — Members  of 
the  -survey  committee  met  the  county  superintendents  in  groups  at 
called  meetings  or  saw  them  as  individuals  at.  work  in  their  counties. 
There  are  many  strong,  well-prepared  men  and  women  among  them, 
but  also  some  who  could  never  obtain  the  office  of  a  county  superin- 
tendent were  it  not  for  the  ups  and  downs  of  party  politics. 

The  following  data  are  gleaned  from  questionnaires  answered  by 
each  of  the  county  superintendents  in  the  State,  a  detailed  tabulation 
of  which  appears  in  the  appendix  of  this  bulletin. 

1.  Tenure. — There  are  M  superintendents,  of  whom  36  are  women. 
Thirty  superintendents  have  held  office  one  year  only,  and  one  sm)er- 
intendent  alone  is  in  her  ninth  yciir  (having  begun  a  third  tenn, 
though  the  terms  have  not  been  successive).  In  other  words,  there 
is  absoHWely  no  permanency  in  this  important  office.  The  State  law 
makes  the  office  a  political  plum  to  be  passed  around  with  the  rest 
of  the  lay  offices  of  the  county,  when  in  fact  it  is  a  professional  office 
of  the  highest  importance,  to  be  held  for  an  indefinite  tenure  by  pro- 
fessional educators  only. 

2.  'A(/c. — ^The  average  age  of  the  present  incumbents  is  38.68  years 
for  men  and  35.54  years  for  women;  the  median  ages  are  respec- 
tively 37  and  33  years. 

3.  Salaries. — The  amount  paid  for  county  superintendents'  salaries 
(luring  the  past  year  was  $87,565.08.  The  travel  allowance  varied 
f i-om  $85  to.  the  legal  maximum  of  $400  per  annum.  Foi-ty-three  of 
the  county  superintendents  reported  the  maximum  allowance.  The 
average  annual  salary  of  the  county  superintendents  was  $1,368.23, 
the  average  total  expense  for  the  office,  $2,400.05.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  maintenance  of  the  office,  including  salaries  for  deputies  and 
clerks,  was  $153,603.22.  Four  counties.  Brown,  Day,  Pennington,  and 
Perkins,  have  deputies  with  salaries  placed  respectively  at  $1,020, 
$780,  $1,000,  and  $850.  Thirty-seven  counties  reported  clerical  help, 
25  being  for  full  time  and  12  for  part  time.  The  salaries  paid  these 
helpers  varied  from  $3  per  day  to  $900  per  annum. 
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4.  Edueatkm. — Fifty -two  superintendents  reported  high-sehod 
attendance — 28  having  completed  four-year  courses;  11  have  had 
three  years'  work  in  high  school;  13,  two  years  or  less;  ^w^hile  12  h&Te 
had  no  high-school  edncation  at  all. 

Forty>eight  superintendents  have  had  additional  preparation— 25 
in  university  or  college^  and  28  in  normal  schools^  Twelve  hold 
degrees  from  college  or  university ;  af  these,  4  have  the  degree  of 
A.  B. ;  3  the  degree  of  B.  S.;  2,  M,  A.;  1,  Ph.  G.;  1 B.  L.;  and  1  M.  E 
Of  the  23  who^  have  had  professional  preparation,  8  have  had  three 
years  or  moi*e ;  12,  two  years  or  more ;  and  3,  less  than  tTvo  years. 

Twelve  superintendents  have  had  high-school  courses  only ;  7  have 
attended  high  school  and  college;  14,  high  school  and  normal  school; 
5,  high- school  and  university;  7,  college  and  normal  school;  and  S, 
high  school,  college,  and  university. 

5.  Time  devoted  to  claasrooTrv  supervision. — Eight  superint«ideiits 
reported  devoting  one-half  of  their  time  to  classroom  supervision; 
8  gave  one-third  of  their  time;  11,  one-fourth;  21,  one-sixth ;  12,  one- 
tenth;  and  the  rest  none.  Sixteen  of  the  64  reported  jnst  enough 
time  to  classroom  practice  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  office  tenure  is  too  short  U> 
make  possible  the  initiation  and  prosecution  of  concerted,  well- 
organized  policies  to  upbuild  the  schools.  No^  sooner  has  a  snperin- 
tendent  got  big  plans  imder  way.tlian  he  must  yield  to  a  successor, 
who,  likely  as  not,  is  pledged  to  some  other  policy.  To  remove  the 
office  from  party  politics  and  make  its  tenure  indefinite  is  the  onlj 
sure  way  to  make  the  superintendent  the  chief  educational  oAcial  of 
the  county  as  he  should  be. 

Tlie  salaries  are  insufficient  to  attract  well-prepared,  experienced 
men  and  women  to  the  office.  Many  superintendents  receive  only 
the  minimum  of  $900.  At  all  times,  but  particularly  in  these  war 
times,  such  an  allowance  is  scarcely  enough  to  hold  body  and  soul 
together,  to  say  nothing  about  using  a  part  of  the  income  far  pro- 
fessional improvement. 

The  academic  and  professional  qualifications  required  to  qualify 
for  the  office  are  too  low.  Only  educators  of  long  succeasful  experi- 
ence, holding  college  or  imiversity  degrees,  or  advanced-course  nor- 
mal-school diplomas  and  State  certificates  or  life  dipl<»nas  should 
be  eligible. 

The  superintendent  should  finally  have  an  adequate  working  staff 
to  aid  him  in  giving  the  county  an  efficient  system  of  administration 
and  supervision  such  as  the  law  assumes  that  he  givesa. 

Incre(m7i(/  importance  of  the  county-  superintendency^ — ^The  first  ' 
county  superintendencies  in  the  United  States  were  organized  to 
administer  and  apportion  the  school  funds,  to  keep  records  of  school 
population  and  attendance,  to  enforce  the  schodi  laws,  and  in  other 
ways  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.    These  duties  did  not  require 
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any  particular  qualities  or  training;  therefore,  tlie  positions  could 
be  filled  in  the  same  way  as  other  civil  offices  in  the  county,  through 
seasonal  election  by  the  general  electorate. 

The  rtipid  changes  in  rural  life  have  thrust  new  responsibilities 
on  the  county  superintendent  as  well  as  on  his  teachers.  He  still 
retains  the  clerical  and  financial  duties  given  the  office  at  the  time 
of  its  founding.  The  instructional  work  in  the  schools  has  grown 
vastly  in  scope  and  importance  and  should  receive  much  of  his  time. 
The  improvement  of  teaching  staffs  by  means  of  reading-circle 
work,  institutes,  and  teachers'  associations  is  another  new  taslj:  falling 
to  him.  He  should,  finally,  be  a  rural  and  agricultural  expert  who 
can  inspire,  guide,  and  assist  in  organization  for  rural  leadership. 

Such  a  multiplicity  of  school  work  is  quite  beyond  the  abilities  of 
a  person  chosen  merely  for  clerical  aptness  from  the  general  electo- 
rate. It  demands,  in  a  word,  a  good  organizer,  a  person  of  excep- 
tional business  ability,  a  professional  supervisor  with  good  ability 
to  assist  his  teachers,  a  person  of  unlimited  energy  and  the  courage 
of  his  convictions. 

A  proposed  opunty  system  of  education. — ^The  important  position 
of  chief  county  educational  officer  in  3outh  Dakota  can,  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  survey  committee,  best  attain  its  highest  efficiency  and 
most  effectively  influence  school  education  through  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  whole  system  of  county  schools.  This  can  be 
done  effectively  and  economically  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  genuine  democracy  in  education. 

The  survey  committee,  to  this  end,  recommends : 

1.  The  organization  of  a  county  board  of  education  to  have  the 
management  of  the  educational  affairs  of  each  county. 

2.  The  election,  by  the  county  board  of  education,  of  a  professional 
county  superintendent  to  be  the  chief  educational  official  of  the 
county  and  executive  officer  of  the  board. 

The  county  hoard  of  education, — This  board  should  in  organiza- 
tion and  functions  be  a  prototype  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of 
education.  It  should  be  composed  of  five  citizens  selected  from  the 
county  at  large,  known  for  their  ability  and  probity,  elected  for  a 
five-year  term  from  at  large  over  the  county,  one  member  to  retire 
each  year.  Vacancies  on  the  board  should  be  filled  by  the  county 
board  of  commissioners  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  board  should 
receive  all  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  a  reasonable  per  diem 
to  compensate  them  for  their  time.  The  board  should  be  strictly 
legislative,  leaving  the  executive  duties  to  the  county  superintendent. 

The  chief  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  of  education  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  To  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  education,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education,  within  their 
respective  counties. 
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2.  To  elect  the  county  superintendent,  and  appoint  a  deputy  super- 
intendent and  all  necessary  supervisors  and  office  assistants;   also 
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to  elect  one  subdirector  for  each  school  community  within  their  juris- 
diction, provided  the  county  is  organized  on  the  county  unit  plan. 

3.  To  have  direct  charge  of  all  county  schools  in  counties  of  more 
than  2,000  children  of  school  age,  and  in  such  other  counties  as  may 
take  advantage  of  the  county  unit  act,  including  the  closing  of  un- 
necessary schools,  building  new  schools,  consolidating  schools  and 
convoying  children  to  school,  and  organizing  rural  high  schools.^ 

4.  To  elect  all  teachers  needed  in  the  county  schools  on  nomina- 
tion bv  the  county  superintendent. 


*  See  note  on  page  30. 
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5.  To  levy  a  uniform  school  tax  on  all  tlie  taxable  property  of  the 
county,  under  legal  limitations;  and  to  expend  the  funds  thus  pro- 
cured to  equalize  educational  advantages  among  all  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  county. 

6.  To  exercise  all  other  powers  and  duties  not  enumerated  above, 
but  which  are  prescribed  by  law. 

The  cownty  superintendent  of  schools, — ^In  electing  its  chief,  execu- 
tive official,  the  county  superintendent,  the  county  board,  of*  e<luca- 
tion  should  not  be  restricted  to  the.  county  or  even  the  State.  The 
best  candidate  from  anywhere  in  the  country  is  none  too*  good* 
Neither  should  the  board  be  restricted  by  a  candidate's  religion,  party 
affiliation,  or  sex.  The  term  of  office  should  at  first  be  probationary, 
though  never  less  than  four  years.  Thereafter  it  should  become  per- 
manent. The  salary  should  be  not  less  than  $2^500  per  annum  in  all 
county  unit  counties,  and  not  less  than  $1,500  in  counties  not  so 
organized. 

The  chief  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  should  be — 

1.  To  act  as  executive  officer  of  the  county  board  of  education,  and 
to  execute,  under  their  direction,  the  educational  policies  determined 
\x\>o\\  by  the  board. 

2.  To  act  as  chief  educational  official  of  the  county,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  should  represent  the  county  board  of  education. 

3.  To  see  that  the  compulsory  attendance  act  is  enforced  and  the 
child  welfare  laws  obeyed. 

4.  To  nominate,  for  appointment  by  the  county  board,  of  educa- 
tion, one  deputy  superintendent  or  professional  supervisor  for  each 
fifty  schools  within  his  jurisdiction. 

5.  To  supervise  the  -classroom  practice  of  all  county  schools,  either 
in  person  or  through  his  assistants. 

6.  To  carry  out  all  policies  of  the  county  board,  and  have  change, 
under  direction  of  the  board,  of  all  schools,  including  continuation 
school  activities,  niglit  schools,  part-time  schools,  short  courses,  etc., 
undertaken  for  promotion  of  vocational  and  other  education  within 
the  county. 

7.  To  have  charge  of  health*  education  in  the  county,  inclpding 
health  inspection  done  in  conjunction  with*  the  county  board  of 
health,  and  to  direct  the  work  of  the  county  nurse,  if  such  a  one  is 
appointed. 

8.  To  keep  full  records  of  all  educational  activities  in  his  county, 
and  to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

9.  To  examine  candidates  for  special  teachers'  certificates. 

10.  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  by  law  belong  to  the  office. 
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Chapter  VIII. 
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The  best  eridence  by  which  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  a  school 
vsy&.cni  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  utilized  by  the  people  of  the  com- 
nmnity  or  State.  If  a  school  system  is  well  organized  and  firmly 
administered,  a  large  per  cent  of  the  school  population  will  be  en- 
rolled in  tlie  schools.  If  the  teachers  in  charge  understand  their 
tasks  well,  treat  the  children  as  they  should  be  treated,  and  teach 
subjoct  matter  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  a  large- per 
cent  of  tlie  enrollment  will  be  regular  in  attendance.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  people  neglect  to  make  full  use  of  the  schools,  or  the  chil- 
dren lack  interest  in  their  studies  and  attend  school  irregularly,  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  schools  are  poorly  organized  and  man- 
aged, and  arc  not  well  adapted  to  community  needs. 

The  present  chapter  discusses  the  topics  of  school  population,  en- 
rollment, and  daily  attendance  in  South  Dakota.  From  the  discus- 
sion it  is  easy  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  schools  meet  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  the  people. 

The  school  population, — ^The  schools  of  South  Dakota  are  legally 
open  to  children  over  6  and  under  21  years  of  age.  The  compulsory 
school  age  includes  all  children  betweea*  8*  and  18  years.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  children  enter  school  before  they  are  6  years, 
though  very  few  continue  in  the  public  schools  till  they  are  21.  In 
this  State  the  total  range  of  school  population  is  estimated  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  at  193,417.  Several 
thousand  children  under  6  years  of  age  are  enrolled,  although  the 
legal  school  age  is  "  over  6  years  and  under  21  years."  This  group 
includes  176.867  children  and  youths.  Unfortunately,  the  department 
of  public  instruction  does  not  divide  the  school  population  into  ele- 
mentary, secondarv'  and  higher  school  groups.  To  obtain  the  required 
data  considerable  work  was  entailed  on  the  survey  committee.  The 
elementary  school  group  is  119,194,  This  group  and  the  other  groups 
given  Inflow  are  based  on  figures  obtained  from  the  county  superin- 
tendents and  are  at  least  fairly  accurate.  The  high  school  population 
is  42,655  and  the  college  group,  15,018.  Figure  5  shows  the  range  in 
school  population  graphically, 
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The  rural  school  population  haa  made  little  change  in  the  past 
five-year  period,  showing,  indeed,  a  slight  decline  between  1911  and 
1914,  due  probably  to  the  land  rush  and  later  "  proving  up  "  on  claims 
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and  returns  to  town  and  homes  in  other  States.  Since  1914  there 
has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  school  population.  The  independent 
schools  have  shown  a  regular  increase  for  the  five-year  period,  being 
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49,370  in  1911  and  54,325  in  1916.  It  appears  (figs.  G  and  7)  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  this  school  population  makes  no  use  of  the 
schools  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  State.  Thus  in  1916  only  72.4 
per  cent  of  the  rural  school  population  and  83.4  per  cent  of  the  in- 
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dependent  school  population  attended  school.  If  the  South  Dakota 
schools  were  100  per  cent  efficient  and  the  people  were  100  per  coit 
able  and  willing  to  utilize  the  schools,  a  somewhat  larger  per  cait 
of  the  school  population  would  be  enrolled  in  the  schools ;  although 
it  could  not  reach  100  per  cent,  since,  as  was  stated  above,  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  people  are  already  engaged  in  life  activities. 

Figured  on  the  basis  of  the  school  population  between  5  and  18 
years  of  age,  the  enrollment  is  even  less  satisfactory,  being  81.04  per 
cent  in  1889-90;  74.49  per  cent  in  189^1900;  77.70  per  cent  in  1909- 
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10 ;  and  only  69.35  per  cent  in  1915-16.  This  gradual  decline  in 
enrollment  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
legal  entrance  age  than  formerly,  although  there  is  no  evidence  at 
hand  to  prove  tlie  assertion.  But  just  how  does  South  Dakota  com- 
pare in  school  enrollment  with  other  Middle  Western  and  Western 
States  ?  Table  6  is  the  answer  to  this  query.  The  State  ranks  twen- 
tieth in  a  group  of  22  States.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  more  of 
the  school  population  would  be  enrolled  if  the  schools  had  the  requi- 
site drawing  power  and  if  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  were  en- 
forced without  fear  or  favor. 
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Table  C. — Per  cent  of  school  population   {children  heticeen  5  and  18  years) 
enrolled  in  the  North  Central  and  Western  States,  1916} 


1.  California'. 94.47 

2.  Iowa , 90.11 

3.  Wyoming 88.04 

4.  Utah 85.90 

5.  Nebraska 84.  84 

6.  Idaho 84.68 

7.  Kansas 83.28 

8.  Michigan 82.62 

9.  Colorado- .  81.94 

10.  Arizona 81.54 

11.  MlBSourl 81.08 


12.  Tndiajia^ 80.1ft 

13.  Minnesota 78.  01 

14.  Oregon 77.  61 

15.  Nevada 76u  27 

16.  Ohio 74.34 

17.  Washington 73.  01 

18.  North  Dakota 72.90 

19.  Illinois . ^— .  71.  64 

to.  South  Dakota -1__.    69  .S5 

21.  Wisconsin 66.  75 

22.  New   Mexico 64.  79 


C ompulsoi^y  school  attendance, — ^The  compulsory  attendance  pe- 
riod in  this  State  includes  children  from  8  to  16  years  of  age.  The 
compulsory  period  is  longer  than  in  some  States,  though  none  too 
long,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  age-grade  tables  (pp.  45),  according 
to  which  several  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19 
years  are  still  in  the  elementary  grades. 

The  real  question  is,  Can  the  attendance  law  now  on  the  statute 
books  be  satisfactorily  enforced  ?  In  the  towns  and  cities,  yes ;  but 
in  rural  districts  it  is  more  difiicjjlt.  The  law  provides  for  a  paid 
truant  officer  for  towns  and  cities,  who  works  under  the  direction  of 
the  city  superintendent  and  local  board  of  education.  For  the  rural 
schools  the  county  superintendent  is  ex  officio  truant  officer.  En- 
forcement of  the  act  here  depends  on  the  superintendent's,  initiative 
and  fearlessness.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  habitual 
truancy  cases  till  they  are  of  long  standing;  in  the  second  place,  the 
votes  of  these  people  are  cast  in  the  biennial  election  for  or  against 
the  county  superintendent,  which  makes  the  whole  a  delicate  matter 
to  handle.  Of  the  64  superintendents,  35  reported  the  law  well 
enforced;  5  reported  that  it  was  not  enforced  in  their  counties; 
and  24  declared  it  was  not  as  well  enforced  as  it  might  be. 

Under  the  reorganization  proposed  in  Chapter  VII  these  difficul- 
ties could  be  obviated.  The  superintendent  would  become  respon- 
sible for  his  acts  solely  to  the  county  board  and  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction,  and  he  would  have  clerical  assistants  to  help 
him  administer  the  county  school  system  on  a  modern  plane.  The 
teachers,  also  appointed  by  the  county  board,  could  be  directed  to 
make  monthly  reports  to  the  county  superintendent,  on  specially 
prepared  blanks,  stating  just  what  number  of  children  and  who, 
coming  within  the  law,  are  not  enrolled.  The  county  superintendent, 
on  behalf  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  State  department 
of  education,  should  then  begin  immediate  proceedings  under  the 
law. 

Dally  attendance  and  school  enrollment. — An  efficient  school  sys- 
tem not  alone  enrolls  a  large  per  cent  of  the  children,  but  it  holds  all 


*  Montana  not  reported. 
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who  are  physically  s»id  Hientally  fit  in  dadly  attendance  until  they 
have  at  least  finished  the  elementary-school  course.  Inclement 
weather,  long  distance  to  school,  bad  roads,  and,  particularly,  lag- 
ging interest  in  school  work  contribute  to  irregularity  of  attendance. 
In  an  efficient  system,  such  as  the  county  unit  can  provide,  schools 
are  erected  where  tliey  are  needed  and  nowhere  else;  the  schools  are 
larger,  the  teachers  better — because  better  paid;  and  the  work  is 
made  interesting  and  attractive  enough  to  sustain,  in  the  children,  a 
desire  to  be  regular  in  attendauj(!e. 

That  school  conditions  in  South  Dakota  are  far  from  satisfactory 
is  evidenced  by  the  poor  daily  attendance  on  the  already  small  en- 
rollment. In  1910  the  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools 
,was  only  61  per  cent|  in  1913  the  attendance  reached  75.T  per  cent; 
but  in  1915-16  it  was  down  to  70  per  cent.  With  the  enrollment  at 
69.35  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  the  actual  attendance  on  the 
basis  of  school  population  (1916)  would  be  48.54  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  less  than  one-half  of  the  school  population  actually  use  the 
schools  of  the  State,  day  by  day,  throughout  the  short  school  year. 
In  daily  attendance  South  Dakota  again  ranks  in  twentieth  place 
in  a  group  of  23  States,  Illinois  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list  with 
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an  attendance  of  89.8  per  cent  and  Oregon  second  with  89.7.  The 
average  for  the  United  States  is  75.5  per  cent,  which  is  5.5  higher 
than  for  South  Dakota.  Low  daily  attendance,  even  more  than  poor 
enrolhnent,  can  be  traced  directly  to  an  ineffective  teaching  process, 
due  perhaps  more  to  tlie  small  unit  organization  and  all  the  weak- 
nesses that  go  with  it  than  to  anything  else. 

Length  of  the  school  year, — The  next  question  is.  How  many  days 
in  the  year  are  the  schools  kept  open  for  teaching  purposes?  In 
1889-90  the* schools  of  the  State  were  kept  open  145  days;  in  1899- 
1900  they  were  open  only  129.1  days;  in  1909-10  this  increased  to 
165.9  days;  and  in  1915-16  to  170  days.  The  actual  average  attend- 
ance of  each  person  enrolled  was  only  118.9  days.  Figure  8  shows 
graphically  the  length,  in  months,  of  2,400  rural  schools. 

This  important  factor  in  school  administration  has  'been  ap- 
proached by  the  committee  from  another  angle.  A  study  was  made, 
with  the  help  of  the  county  superintendents  and  teachers,  of  two 
rural  schools  in  each  county,  one  school  being  classed  as  "good," 
the  other  as  "indifferent."  The  study  included  a  calculation  from 
the  school  registers  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  shows  exactly  how 
many  or  how  few  days  these  children  have  spent  in  school.  Figure  9 
makes  the  standard  of  nine  sAool  months  for  eight*  years  the  basis 
of  the  graph.  On  this  basis  it  is  seen  that  the  30  schools  are  open 
for  pupils,  on  the  average,  only  88  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the 
standard ;  and  the  average  number  of  days  in  the  school  life  of  these 
177  pupils  is  only  68  per  cent  of  the  standard.  ^ 
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This  fundamental  weakness  in  Soutli  Dakota's  public-school  sys- 
tem is  contrasted  in  the  following  figures  with  the  length  of  the  school 
year  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  schools  in  the  Canadian  Province  of 
Saskatchewan. 

Rural,  tomi,  and  rUlagc  schools. 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

155.0 
204.0 
179.5 

148.61 
205.40 
177.00 

146. 46 
209,08 
152.63 

167. 89 
a02.20 
160.10 

154.17 
193.57 
158.59 

158.0 
187.0 
163.0 

151.00 
192.00 
165.44 

157 
192 
183 

163 
197 
188 

167 
201 
184 

196 

im 

Saskatchewan  was  carved  out  of  the  old  North  West  Territory 
alx>ut  12  years  ago.  It  has  idealized  from  the  inception  of  its  provin- 
cial life  that  to  utilize  liberally  the  school  plants  wliich  have  been 
provided  at  great  outlay  is  good  policy.  The  Saskatchewan  scliools 
are  annual  schools,  most  of  them,  being  open  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season  of  the  year.  The  longest-  vacation — about  four  weeks — 
comes  usually  immediately  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  the 
winter  is  most  severe.  Schools  for  an  agi*i cultural  population  should 
be  in  operation  during  the  summer  season,  to  make  possible  a  utiliza- 
tion of  the  land  for  gardening  and  agricultural  experimentation — 
out  of  which  the  new  curi'iculum  must  largely  spring.  South  Dakota 
would  be  wise  to  emulate  the  example  of  SaskatcJiewan  in  these 
mattei-s. 

Tables  7  and  8  give  the  enrollment  and  attendance  by  months  for 
each  of  two  groups  of  children:  32,000  rural  children  and  15,000  vil- 
lage children  in  South  Dakota.  The  tables  represent  the  best-  schools 
in  the  State.  The  32,367  rural  children  enrolled  in  November,  1916, 
are  reduced  to  13,478  in  May,  because  the  schools  close  so  early  in 
the  season.  In  these  respects,  at  least,  the  village  schools  make  a 
much  better  showing. 

Table  7. — School  attendance  hy  months—  rural. 


Attendance. 


Number  enrolled 

A  verage  att  endance 

Percentiige  of  atlendance. 


Novem- 
ber, 1916. 


32,367 
24,783 

76 


Decem- 
ber, 1916. 


32.342 
24,932 

77 


January, 
1917. 


31,367 

22,817 
72 


Febru- 
ary, 1917. 


29.778 

21,553 

72 


March, 
1917. 


28,150 

20,933 

78 


April, 
1917. 


25,063 
18,696 

74 


Attendance. 


Mav, 
19lt. 


June, 
1917. 


July, 
19lV. 


August, 
1917. 


Septem- 
ber, 1917. 


October. 
1917. 


Number  enrolled , 

Average  attendance 

Percentage  of  attendance. 


13,478 

10,216 

74 


R51' 

665 

78 


23,760 
18,500  I 
77  , 


28.  IM 

22,187 

78 
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Table  8: — ScJiool  attendance  hy  months — village. 


Attendance. 

Novem- 
ber. 1916. 

Decem- 
l^er,  1916. 

January, 
1917. 

Febru- 
ary. 1917. 

March, 
1917. 

April, 
1917. 

Number  enrolled 

12,925 

10,338 

79 

15,525 
13,012 

84 

15.408 

12,415 

70 

15, 107 
12,328 

82 

14,728 

12,251 

83 

14,110 

Average  attendance 

11.886 

Percentage  of  attendance 

86 

' 

Attendance. 

May, 
1917. 

June. 
1917. 

July, 
19lY. 

August, 
1917. 

Septem- 
l)er,1917. 

October, 
1917. 

Number  enrolled 

12,610 
10,793 

86 

15,019 

13,326 

88 

15,839 

Average  attendance 

13,704 

Percentage  of  attendance 

80 

Advancement  of  children  in  school. — Normal  children  are  expected 
to  enter  school  in  this*  State  at  the  age  of  6  years.  If  they  advance 
one  gi'ade  each  year,  they  should  iBnish  the  elementary  school  course 
in  their  fourteenth  year.  Any  average  school,  reasonably  well  taught 
and  open  for  8  to  9  months  annually,  should  be  able  to  prepare  the 
pupils  for  their  eighth-grade  examinations  in  8  years'  time. 

The  survey  committee  has  made  an  age-grade  study  of  nearly 
53,000  rural  children  and  nearly  23,000  children  in  village  schools, 
to  ascertain  just  how  early  in  life  the  children  enter  school,  how 
rapid  is  their  advancement,  and  how  well  sustained  their  attendance 
in  school.  The  results  are  tabulated  in  Tables  9  and  10  below.  Table 
9  enrolls  52,923  children;  of  these  10,496  are  in  Grade  I.  Seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  entered  school  before  reaching  the  sixth 
year.  They  are  under  age  and  ahead  of  their  classes.  Four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  children  are  of  normal  age  and  grade;  while 
2,277  are  one  year  behind  normal  grade;  648  are  two  years  behind;. 
171,  three  years,  and  so  on.  A  similar  analysis  can  be  applied/  to 
Table  10,  with  just  as  interesting  results. 

TABI.E  9. — Age- grade  of  53,000  rural  pupils. 


Grades. 


M       o 


I 

IT... 
III... 
IV... 

V 

VI.... 
VII.., 
VIII. 
Total  of  I 


B    1  > 

-- 

798  |4J 
18,'1,( 


O 


798|4.9fiO   2,239 


ages...  1,810 


1,019 
105 
9 


2.522 

108 
19 


?3 

o 


891 
1,755 
2,171 


106 
11 


6,093  |5.743  5,818 


go 


294 

708 

507 

2.148 


142 
6 


5.619 


2^- 

O 


126 

269 

865 

1,690 

1.866 

89 
16 

|5,720 


>  s 

o 


66 

125 

305 

958 

1,560 

1.6C0 

149 


CO 

Is 

fc  a 
O 


51 
61 
153 
438 
9S5 
1,703 
1.208 


S2 

S2 
o 


43 

27 

77 

215 

481 

1,013 

1.378 


''^8r|l,297 
199  ,5,284   4,531 


O 


22 

20 

42 

107 

247 

558 

1.042 

1,608 


ss 

n 


0 

0 

16 

44 

104 

295 

521 

1,130 


3.646  2,110 


O 


>  3 

o 


2 

0 
3 
8 
5 

26 
69 
190 


y  8 

25'|f 

O  .£3 


10.496 
6,525 
6,108 
6,632 
6,225 
6.240 
4.959 
5,738 


303       92  52  923 
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Table  10. — Agc-ffrade  of  2SM0  cillagc  pupiU. 


Cradev. 

is 

is 

o 

h 

O 

2 

K 

o 

0.5 

>  ss 

O 

O 

1. 

o 

o 

Over  13  years 
up  to  14. 

Over  14  years 
up  to  15. 

o 

8*^ 

ii 

o 

o     |o     ' 

i 

I 

492 

2,277 

648 
1.495 

171 

585 
1.299 

58 
180 

663 

748 

10 

48 

238 

335 

925 

3 
1» 

80 
194 
71S 
864 

2 

% 

43 

54 

341 

689 

777 

3 

1 
9 

26 
151 
353 
746 
687 

0 
1 

11 
6 
65 
183 
396 
738 
1,399 

2 

3,» 
2,« 
2.90? 
2,933 
2,?» 
2. 171 

IT 

7 

4H0 
40 
26 

Ill 

519 
364 

5 
2 

26 
91 
185 
449 
760 

0 

1 

IV 

1,178 
44 
3 

V 

323 
24 
3 

6 

33 

47 

208 

2« 

VI 

326 

45 

3 

1.930 

5    ' 

VII 

274 

48 
2,200 

22  •       7     2.5« 

VIIT 

264 
2,179 

61        2S     2.4SI 

Total 

499  ,2.823  ,-3! 026  3,280  |l,999 

1            1            1            1 

1,976 

89 

35   : 

?2.I8I 

Tables  11  and  12  summarize  the  data  contained  respectively  Ib 
Tables  9  and  10.  These  summaries  show  conclusively  that  the  rural 
and  village  children  have  not  made  the  normal  advancement  in 
school  that  might  have  been  expected.  The  tables  disclose  these  two 
facts:  (1)  That  an  imusually  large  number  of  children — ^rural  51.17 
per  cent  and  village  39.87  per  cent — are  over  age,  and  one  or  more 
years  behind  normal  standing;  and  (2)  that  the  wastage  up  through 
the  grades  is  very  large. 

TAB1.E  11. — Rural  children  under  age.,  normal  age,  and  over  age. 


Niunber  in  each  grade. 

Per  cent  in  each  grsde. 

Grade. 

ITnder 
age. 

Nor- 
mal 
age. 

Over 
age. 

Total. 

Tinder 
ago. 

Nor- 
mal 
age. 

Over 

I                  

1,798 

1,0)7 

900 

4,960 
2.522 
2;  171 
2,148 
1,866 
1,  vm 
1, 20.S 
1, 297 

3,738 
2,966 

2,977 
3,483 
3,420 
3,688 
3,220 
3,591 

10,496' 
6.525 
6, 108 

6,632 
6,225 
6,210 
4,959 
5,738 

17.13 

15.90 
15. 71 
15.09 
15.09 
15.26 
10.71 
14.81 

47.26 

as.«5 
35.54 

32.39 
29.97 
25.64 
24.36 
22.60 

35  €1 
45.45 
48  74 

it:::  :;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::..:... 

Ill    

IV 

1,001 
939 
952 
531 
850 

52  .n2 
54.94 
5Q  irt 

V 

VI 

VII   

fiA  '(.\ 

VIII 

Tot  111        .                               .     . 

r,2  59 

K  0<>S  1    17  772 

27,083 

52,923 

15.25 

33  xS 

51.17 

Table  12. — Village  children  under  age,  nwmal  age,  and  over  age. 


Numl^r  in  each  grade.         1  Per  cent  In  earh  grade. 

r.rade. 

TTnder 
age. 

Nor- 
mal 
age. 

Over 
age. 

Total. 

Tender 
age. 

Nor- 
mal 
age. 

Over 

I 

492 

487 
659 
1,5<kS 
3r.7 
3.53 
322 

2,277 

1.495 

1,290 

748 

925 

897 
843 

l,a50 
617 

1  .107 

3,666 
2,825 
2.9()S 
2.933 
2.599 
2,571 
2,  ,101 
2  4SG 

13.42 
17.23 
19.23 
53.46 
14.12 
13.69 
12  S9 

12  PA 

62.11 

52.93 
44.67 
25.51 
35.59 
33  65 
31.06 
27.63 

^24.47 
29.  S4 
36,10 
21  « 
50.29 
52  66 
56.05 
.59  m 

TI   

Ill   

IV         

V 

VI 

8(>4       1.354 
777       1, 402 
687       1, 484 

vn  

VIII 

315 

Total 

4,463 

9,072 

8  954  1  "^^  ^«<i  1     i<»  w> 

40.34 

39  87 

* 
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Table  13  gives  the  grade  range  of  rural  children  who,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  should  have  reached"  the  eighth  year.  Out  of  a  total  of 
4,531  children  who  should  have  reached  the  eighth  grade,  all  except 
1,297,  or  28.62  per  cent,  are  still  below  that  grade. 

Tabtjb  13. — Grade  range  of  rural  children  who  under  normal  conditions  should 

be  m  eighth  grade. 


Grades. 

In 

Grade 

1. 

In 
Grade 

n. 

In 
Grade 

in. 

In 

Grade 

IV. 

In 

Grade 

V. 

In 

Grade 
VI. 

In 
Grade 

vn. 

In 
Grade 

vni. 

Total. 

Nuni"bor  of  pupils            

43 
0.94 

27 
0.59 

77 
1.69 

215 
4.74 

481 
10.60 

1,013 
22.35 

1,378 
30.41 

1,297 
28.62 

4,531 
100 

Per  cent ' 

2i 
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Fig.  10. 


Figure  10  shows  graphically  the  wa^^tage  up  thronjrh  the  grades. 
This  graph  is  based  on  the  whole  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
rural  schools.  Grade  1  contains  17,251  pupils;  this  drops  to  10,899 
in  Grade  III,  after  which  it  increases  to  11,053  in  Grade  IV.    This 
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great  variation  is  due  to  loose  classification  of  the  l^eginners,  who 
are  often  held  as  repeaters  in  the  first  grade  and  are  later  promoted 
direct  to  the  third  grade.  When  the  eighth  year  is  reached  only 
7,468  children  remain  out  of  the  much  larger  total  which  was  en- 
rolled in  the  first  grade.  But  now  comes  the  most  serious  break;  of 
all  these  children,  only  1,086  enter  rural  high-school  courses,  dwin- 
dling finally  to  164  students  in  the  last  year.  To  be  sure  some  rural 
pupils  do  manage  to  attend  high  school  in  town. 

As  the  educated  leadership  of  rural  communities  must  come  from 
the  schools,  agricultural  South  Dakota  must  either  seek  this  educa- 
tion away  from  the  open  country  or  go  without  the  leadership. 

Summary. — The  State  has  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  perma- 
nent school  plants.  This  gi-eat  investment  is  not  utilized  as  fully  as 
it  should  be.  The  chief  cause  is  indifferent  school  organization  and 
administration,  and  a  teaching  process  that  does  not  give  the  children 
the  kind  of  instruction  needed  in  this  great  agricultural  State.  This 
is  proved  by  tha  comparatively  small  enrollment  of  school  popula- 
tion and  the  low  daily  attendance.  In  enrollment  of  school  population 
the  State  ranks  twentieth  among  the  23  States  comprising  the  Middle 
Western  and  Western  groups;  in  daily  attendance  likewise  it  is 
twentieth.  If  the  daily  attendance  were  reckoned  on  the  basis  of 
school  population  instead  of  on  enrollment,  less  than  one-half  of  the 
school  population  would  be  in  school  daily.  The  school  year  is  170 
days  long.  This  is  more  than  in  the  poorer  States,  but  behind  the 
better  States.  The  schools  ought  to  be  reorganized  as  all-year  schools, 
in  keeping  with  the  new  kind  of  school  proposed  later  in  the  report. 
An  average  pupil's  school  life  is  surprisingly  short,  because  of  late 
enrollment  and  irregular  attendance.  Very  few  rural  children,  un- 
fortunately, get  the  advantages  of  secondary  and  higher  schools. 
Nearly  all  the  culture  and  all  the  technical  and  practical  education 
of  South  Dakota  farm  folk  must  be  acquired  in  these  small  schools, 
during  the  short  period  now  allotted  to  school  life.  Every  thought- 
ful person  will  agree  that  the  level  of  cultural  and  practical  leader- 
ship can  not  be  raised  much  before  radical  changes  are  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  small  schools,  chiefly  the  rural  schools. 

Recommendations, — The  survey  committee  recommends:  1.  A  care- 
ful annual  census  of  the  school  population  in  all  school  districts  of 
I  he  State,  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  now  provided  by  law,  but 
under  immediate  supervision  from  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction,  on  uniform  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  State.  The 
census  should  classify  the  school  population  as  follows:  5  to  18 
years ;  6  to  21  years ;  over  8  and  under  16  years ;  6  to  14  years ;  and 
over  14  to  18  years.  This  would  give  the  desired  basis  for  a  complete 
classification  for  State  and  Federal  uses. 
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2.  The  compulsory  attendance  act  to  be  enforced  by,  and  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  placed  on,  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction working  through  the  county  boards  of  education. 

3.  A  system  of  records  to  be  perfected  by  the  State  department  of 
education,  to  be  used  in  transferring  pupils  from  community  to  com- 
munity, that  will  make  evasion  of  school  attendance  impossible. 

4.  A  practical  reorganization  of  the  school  year  as  follows:  The 
school  year  to  open  January  1  of  each  year,  at  which  time  new 
teachers  are  to  be  hired  and  school  work  begun.  This  would  make 
it  possible  to  retain  the  same  teachers  for  both  spring  and  fall  of 
the  year,  and  make  easy  the  utilization  of  the  school  premises  for 
gardening  and  agricultural  experimentation  (see  p.  70). 

5.  Appropriate  legislation  to  lengthen  the  teaching  year  to  a  mini- 
mum of  9  months  of  20  teaching  days  each ;  provided  -that  the  teach- 
ing hours  may  be  shortened  during  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
pupils'  labor  is  essential  to  agricultural  and  other  industrial  work. 


Chapter  IX. 


SCHOOL  SUPPORT:  WHAT  THE  STATE  PAYS  FOR 

EDUCATION. 


Sourres  of  support. — The  sources- af  school  support  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  are  local  taxes  levied  by  the  local  school  districts  and 
township  school  district,  county  taxes,  and  sundry  Lacome  from  the 
Stata  peiTi^a/lent  fund.  In  addition  to  these  sources  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  sale*  ot  bonds  when  the  schools  require  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  ^ch<)ol  sites  and  the  coni^ruction  of  school  buildings^  South 
Dakota  is  one  of  a  small  group  of  States  which  do  not  levy  a  general 
Stato  tux  for  edmation.  The  other  States  of  this  group  are  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Wyoming. 

Rate  ajtd  amount  of  taxation. — ^The  local  taxes  are  levied  by  the 
district  school  board,  which  may,  under  law,  raise  for  all  purposes  not 
to  exceed  20  mills  on  the  dollar  3'early:  but  the  regular  annual  tax 
levy  must  not  exceed  10  mills  of  the  assessed  value  o£  property  in 
common  school  districts,  nor  exceed  15^  mills  in  independent  school 
districts.  Boards  may  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property,  with  the  approval  of  the  gover- 
nor. The  money  thas  raised,  as  previously  mentioned,  ia  to  be  used 
solely  for  the  purchase  of  school  sites  and  the  building  of  school- 
houses. 

The  county  tax  is  placed  by  the  county  commissioners,  who  levy  a 
tax  of  $1  on  each  elector  of  the  county.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax 
go  to  support,  the  common  schools.  The  money  is  distributed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  school  children  between- 6  and  21  years. 

Additional  funds  are  secured  from  fines  collected  in  the  course  of 
enforcing  the  laws,  such  as  the  laws  that  deal  with  the  removal  of 
timber  or  wood  from  school,  public,  or  endowment  lands ;  the  general 
comjMilsory  school  attendance;  child  labor;  and  laws  which  prohibit 
tl)e  making  of  false  reports  by  district  school  board  clerks  or  treas- 
iiiers,  or  which  penalize  the  failure  of  the  State  superintendent  or 
district  officers  to  report. 

The  State  permanent  school  fund  consists  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  school  lands,  which  are  invested  in  farm  mortgages,  county, 
school,  and  municipal  bonds,  and  of  deferred  payments  on  outstand- 
ing contracts, 
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The  jState  pemiarient  scfiool  fund, — Tlie  schools  of  South  Dakota 
are  especially  fortunate  in  the  way  they  have  been  endowed  with  school 
lands.  Through  a  policy  of  wise  forethought  the  State  has  con- 
served for  school  use  2,339,912  acres  of  common-school  land,  and 
597,285  acres  of  endowment  and  public-building  lands,  making  a 
total  of  2,937,197  acres.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1917,  the  permanent  school  fimd  amounted  to  $9,112,076.07,  while 
the  deferred  payments  on  school  land  contracts  amounted  to  $4,cS20,- 
226.94,  making  a  grand  total  of  $13,932,303.01.  All  this  amount  is 
drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  and  6  per  cent.  The  interest  and 
income  app<H^ioned  to  the  common  schools  on  December  1,  1917,  wms 
$1,113,324.02,  or  $6.22  per  capita^  for  each  child  of  school  age  in  the 
State.  Besides  this,  there  was  apportioned  to  the  higher  educational 
institutions  and  schools  for  defectives  and  the  industrial  schools  for 
the  fiscal  year  1917,  $111,925.89. 

The  source  of  this  income  has  been  wisely  protected  by  law,  whicli 
prohibits  the  school  lands  from  being  soid  at  less  than  $10  per  acre. 
It  is  believed  that  when  all  the  school  lands  are  finally  sold  there 
will  be  a  permanent  fimd  of  at- least  $90,000,000,  as  the  present  prit  e 
paid  for  these  la«dsL  averages  from.  $17  to  $40  pef  acre. 

Growth  of  recei'pts  and  expenditure^, — ^Tables  14,  16,  and  19  show 
the  general  tendency  with  respect  to  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
funds  used  in  the  support  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State  for  the 
past  four  years. 


Tablk  14. — School  moneus  received  dvring  the  TaM  four  years. 


Year. 


1912-13 
1913-11 
1914-15 
191&-16 


Income  of 
permanent 

school  funds 
and  rent  of 

Hchool  lands. 


$767,005 

992,934 

1,002;  655 

1,016,274 


From  State 

tax  or  appro> 

priation. 


Prom  local 
tax  or  appro- 
priation. 


$2,260,244 
4,061,654 
4, 277, 784 
4,716,029 


From  other 

sources, 

State  and 

local. 


$259,908 
241,920 
337,992 
328,254 


Total,  ex- 
cludinj?  bal- 
ances oil 
hand  and 
proceeds  of 
bond  sales. 


S3,  y??,  157 
5,29e.ri2S 
5,0lH.:^fil 
6,060,537 


The  table  above  indicates  that  there  has  been  relatively  little  in- 
crease in  the  income  from  the  permanent  fund  during  the  last  three 
years,  the  principal  gain  being  111  the  amount  of  local  tax  levied. 
A  slight  loss  is  indicated  in  the  amount  derived  from  other  sources. 
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Table  15. — Sources  of  receipts  during  the  years  1015  and  1916. 


Sources. 

Rural  districts. 

independent  and  con- 
solidated districts. 

All  distrlcta. 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

Balance  on  hand,close 
fiscal  vear 

11,155,303.62 

606, 175. 23 
2,562,749.39 

131,610.53 

109,575.43 

$1,257,064.08 

707,998.67 
2,846,586.76 

239,762.59 

120,881.19 

S413,146.n 

306,479.27 
1,715,034.65 

716,515.64 

228,347.04 

$824,476.76 

308,274.96 
1,869,442.95 

282, 57a  48 

207,372.41 

$1,568,450.39 

1,002.654.50 
4,277,784.04 

848,126.17 

337,922.47 

$2, 081, 5101 84 

Received  from  appor- 
tionment  

1.016,27151 

Received  from  tax . . . 

Received  from  sale  of 

bonds 

4,7i6,aat.n 

532,34L6r 

Received    from    all 
other  sources 

328,2S1« 

Total 

4,655,414.20 
3,500,110.58 

3,368,500.05 

5,172,293.19 
3,915,299.11 

3,665,466.52 

3,379,523.37 
2,966,3?6.60 

2,250,860.96 

3,492,145L66 
2, 667, 66a  80 

2,385,090.32 

8,034,937.57 
6,466,487.18 

5,618,316.01 

8,6M,4SL7S 

Total,  excluding 
bond  sales 

Total,  excluding 
bond  sales  and 

6,582. 8W.II 
6,060,556.81 

It  appears  from  the  ab6ve  table  that  the  amount  received  from 
the  sale  of  bonds  in  1915  was  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts ;  in  1916  this  proportion  was  nearly  6  per  cent 

Expenditures. — While  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the 
relative  growth  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  Tables  16  and  19  are 
included  to  show  the  growth  of  expenditures  for  public  education  in 
the  State  during  the  last  quadrennium. 

Table  10. — Expenditure  for  pnhUc  school  education,  based  on  school  enrollment} 


Year. 

Total  ex- 
penditure. 

School 
enroll- 
ment. 

Per  capita 
expendi- 
ture. 

Year. 

Total  ex- 
penditure. 

School 
enroll- 
ment. 

Percapna 
expendi- 
ture. 

1912  13 

$4,109,642 
4,538,026 

132,764 
130,812 

$30.96 
34.68 

1914-15 

$5,065,508 
6,784,086 

130,842 
134,136 

S3S.73 

1913-14 

1915-16 

43.U 

I  Based  on  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1915--16. 

If  one  compares  South  Dakota  with  the  other  22  States  in  the 
north  central  and  northwestern  sections,  the  position  of  the  State  is 
not  so  favorable. 

Table  17. — Amount  expended  on  public  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of 

age   {1915-16), 


1.  Montana $65.71 

2.  California —  56.24 

3.  Nevada 4.3.73 

4.  Arizona 42.  60 

5.  Washington 38.91 

6.  Wyoming 38.  81 

7.  Orouon 36.61 

8.  Idaho 36.  55 

0.   Nortli    Dakota 36.  43 

10.  Iowa 35.  60 

11.  Utah 35.51 

12.  Indiana .34.  13 

13.  Minnesota 33.  87 


14.  Colorado $33.46 

15.  Ohio 83.37 

16.  Michigan 32.03 

17.  Kansas 31.79 

18.  Nobraslsa 31.37 

19.  South   Dakola ff9.71 

20.  Illinois ; 29  07 

21.  Wisconsin 24.80 

22.  Missouri 19.97 

23    New   Mexico 16-76 

United   States 23  87 

.\vpraRp 35.  50 

Median 34.  IS 
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Table  18. — Amount  expended  on  public  sclvooU  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of 
age  in  average  attendance  {1915-16) — North  Central  and  Western  States 
only. 


10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 


Montana $86.  37 

California 78.  17 

Arizona ^ 77.  85 

Nevada 78.  26 

North   Dakota 69.62 

Waahinjcton 68.  33 

Idaho 63.  26 

fiouth  Dakota . 61.26 

Wyoming 57.  6^ 

Minnesota . 57.  22 

Colorado ^ 55.  90 

Ohio 52.  88 

Oregon 52.  69 


14.  Iowa $52.15 

15.  Indiana- 


51.77 

16.  Utah 50.  84 

17.  Nebraska 50.06 

18.  Kansas 49.40 

19.  MichlRan 47.66 

20.  Illinois 45.16 

21.  Wisconsin 44.90 

22.  Now    Mexico 38.79 

23.  Missouri 33.65 

United  States 41.72 

Average 67.  50 

Median 52.88 


Tabf-e  19. — Growth  of  expenditure  per  capita  of  population  and  relative  rank 
of  ^outh  Dakota  among  tfie  Middle  Western  and  Western  States. 


Year. 

Amount 

per 
capita. 

Relative  | 
rank. 

Year. 

Amount 

per 
capita. 

Relative 

FEUlk. 

1012-13. $6.39 

27 

1914-15 

$7.45 
8.23 

10 

1913-14 6.  86 

32  1 

191&-16 

14 

According  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  upon  which  Table  19  is  based,  in  the  year 
1912-13  South  Dakota  ranked  twenty-seventh  among  all  the  States 
in  expenditure  for  public  schools  per  capita  of  total  population.  In 
1913-14:  the  State  ranked  thirty-second,  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
expenditure  per  capita  having  fallen  considerably.  In  the  year 
1914—15  the  State  ranked  sixteenth,  and  in  the  year  1915-16  it  was 
the  fourteenth  in  rank,  with  an  expenditure  of  $8.23  per  capita  of 
total  population.  Montana  ranks  highest  in  per  capita  expenditure 
of  total  population,  with  $14.14,  which  exceeds  the  expenditure  of 
South  Dakota  by  nearly  70  per  cent. 

According  to  Table  17,  South  Dakota  ranks  nineteenth  among  the 
23  States  under  comparison  with  respect  to  the  amount  expended  on 
public  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of  age  (1915-16).  A 
glance  at  the  table  shows  that  the  State  is  considerably  lower  than 
either  the  average  as  represented  by  Utah  or  the  median  as  repre- 
sented by  Indiana.  Compared  with  Montana,  California,  and  Wash- 
ington, States  which  are  giving  much  attention  to  the  development 
of  good  public-school  systems,  the  showing  of  South  Dakota  is  very 
poor. 

According  to  Table  18,  however.  South  Dakota  ranks  much  higher, 
although  the  amount  expended  on  each  child  5  to  18  years  of  age, 
based  on  average  attendance,  is  only  $3.61  more  than  the  average, 
which  is  approximately  $57.65,  or  that  of  Wyoming.  Washington 
is  expending  w^er  11  per  cent  more  than  South  Dakota,  and  Cali- 
fornia exceeds  the  latter  State  by  over  27  per  cent  in  this  type  of 
expenditure. 

79888**— 18 5 
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Readjustmeni  of  the  hosts  for  dMmon  of  Uixatiof^ — ^Accopdinsj 

to  Table  20,  three  important  features  in  the  present'  tax    system  I 
deserve  special  consideration.    The  first  is  the  relatively  large  pn>- 
portion.  of  income  derives!  from  the  permanent  funds  as  ccnnjynr^  1 
witk  the  other  States,  South  Dakota  being  exceeded  in  this   r«sT*<n 
by  Nevada  with,  21.91  per  cent  and  Wyoming-  with  ^.8  per  cenA 
(1915-16). 

Table  20. — Percentage  analpsU  of  school  revenue. 


Year. 

I>erived 
Drom  por- 

manont 

Derivvd 
Irom  lo- 
cal tax, 

etc. 

Derived 

from  other 

sources. 

Year. 

Deriimd 
trom  per- 
manent 
funds. 

Derived 
from  lo- 
cal tax, 
etc 

frrm 

191!i-13 

23.33 

18. 74 

68.76 
76.  W 

7.91 
4.62 

1914-15      

17.85 
19.50 

7«.14 
74.20 

&.n 

1913-11 

1915-16 

f .  39 

This  proportion  of  19.50  per  cent  is  high,  compared  with  the  aver- 
age for  the  Xorth  Central  division  of  States — 3.12  per  cent  and  the 
average  of  the  western  division — 7.95  per  cent. 

The  second  feature  is  the  absence  of  a  general  State  tax  for  pub- 
lic-school support.  This  State  tax  averages  for  the  entire  countrr 
15.03  per  cent  of  the  total  school  revenue.  In  the  North  Central  di- 
vision of  States:  it  amounts  to  10.72  per  cent,  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division  12.51  per  cent,  in  the  Western  division  18.57  per  cent,  in 
the  South  Atlantic  division  24.91  per  cent,  and  in  the  South  Central 
division  29.87  per  cent. 

The  third  feature  is  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  school  rev- 
enue which  is  raised  by  local  district  taxation,  the  county  tax  being 
of  little  significance.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  taxpayers  of 
the  local  districts  are  defraying  about  three-fourths  of  the  public- 
school  expenditure  of  the  State.  While  this  proportion  differs  but 
slightly  from  the  average  proportion  for  the  entire  country,  yet  in 
the  light  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  State  there  is  evidence 
of  the  need  of  a  redistribution  of  the  burden  and  responsibility  of 
taxation. 

If  the  school,  districts  were  homogeneous  in  character,  if  there 
were  a  general  equality  of  population,  industrial  activity,  and  wealth, 
as  well  as  in  educational  aims,  the  district  method  of  taxation  might 
receive  less  criticism.  But  such  equality  of  conditions  does  not  hold 
to  any  great  ext-ent  in  any  State,  and  certainly  it  does  not  hold  in 
South  Dakota. 

South  Dakota  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  geographical 
sections:  The  first  includes  10  western  counties  with  no  niilroads, 
few,  if  any,  important  tax-producing  industries,  and  a  meager  popu- 
lation of  21,946  inhabitants;  the  second  section  includes  24  counties 
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with  a  small  railioad  mileage,  a  corresponding  amount  of  taxable 
industries,  and  a  population  of  127^7  ;^the  third  section  includes 
20  counties  with  ooosiderable  railroad  mileage,  a  fair  proportion  of 
taxable  industiries,  and  a  population  of  200/)32;  the  fourth  section, 
which  is  largely  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  includes  13  counties 
which  have  an  extensive  railroad  mileage,  a  corresponding  large 
proportion  of  taxable  properties  and  industries  of  importance,  and 
a  population  of  208,74& 

It  is  per&ctly  natural  to  exped;  under  the  conditions  mentioned 
above  that  there  will  be  jp*eat  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
school  districts  of  the  State.  It  is  evident  tiiat  the  school  districts 
which  are  oa  (the  railroads  will  tend  to  be  more  populous,  industrial, 
and*  to  a  certain  extent  more  prosperous*  than  those  situated  more 
distant.  The  schools  of  these  wealthier  and  more  populous  districts 
can  be  operated  to  a  greater  advantage  than  can  those  which  are 
in  poorer  and  less  populous  communities.  The  larger  average  attend- 
ance and  the  correspondingly  low  per  capita  cost  are  not  possible  in 
the  more  remote  and  less-favored  r^ions.  Tlie  fluctuating  popula- 
tion in  many  of  the  rural  centers  also  tends  to  retard  continuous  and 
consistent  development  of  the  public-school  support 

In  many  districts  where  consolidation  of  schools  has  been  effected 
a  lack  of  financial  means  still  causes  inefficiency,  hardships,  and  a 
slowing  up  of  educational  progress  of  the  community. 

State  and  county  taxes. — Notwithstanding  the  generous  attitude 
of  the  people  of  the  State  toward  public  education,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  present  plans  of  school  support*  are  antiquated,  inadequate, 
and  entirely  unsuited  to  a  progressive,  wealthy,  and  growing  com- 
monwealth of  the  rich  Northwest.  There  is  need  of  definite  plans 
of  support  which  will  insure  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  best 
educational  policies  tliroughout  the  entire  State.  Especial  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  weaker,  pioneer  districts. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  committee  that  a  sound  and  progressive 
State  policy  of  public  education  will  be  materially  helped  by  shift- 
ing the  burden  of  taxation.  First,  the  county  should  be  the  re- 
sponsible unit  of  local  educational  support  in  harmony  with  the 
plans  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  possible 
to  equalize  the  conditions  of  taxation  and  expenditure  within  the 
constituent  districts.  The  local  districts  should  be  allowed  to  sup- 
plement the  county  tax  in  order  to  more  fully  realize  local  ideals, 
because  the  county  tax  may  not  always  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
The  county  tax  tends  to  insure  a  fair  taxation  and  expenditure 
throughout  its  borders,  but  at  that  point  it  i-eaches  its  limitation. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole  and 
develop  the  larger  sections  which  are  in  need  of  help,  a  permanent 
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State  tax  is  necessary.     While  South  Dakota  is  blessed  with    an 
excellent  income  from  its  permanent  funds,  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
amount  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  aggressive  State  policy.     In   the 
second  place,  the  State  should  levy  an  annual  school  tax  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  income  from  the  permanent  funds,  w/ould  amount  to 
one-third  of  the  total  public-school  revenue.     Such  a  proportion 
properly  expended  will  tend  to  equalize  conditions  throughout   the 
State.    The  experience  of  some  of  the  most  progressive  State  school 
systems,  such  as  are  found  in  California,  Washington,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, shows  the  great  value  of  a  well-directed  State  tax  of  good  pro- 
portions.    According  to  the  best  information  the  majority  of  the 
public  schools  lying  in  the  more  remote  and  poorer  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  are  as  well  supported  as  the  schools  in  the 
more  favored  and  more  populous  communities. 

The  proceeds  of  the  State  tax  should  be  used  to  extend  a  special  aid 
to  poor  districts  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  lof  the  State  where 
consolidation  of  schools  is  yet  impracticable.  It  might  also  well  be 
nsod  as  a  stimulus  to  further  consolidation  of  schools,  and  in  assist- 
ing coniiniinitios  to  maintain  teacher-training  departments  in  high 
schools;  also  for  the  association  of  di:^trict  schools  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  rural  high  schools.  The  amount  of  aid  granted  should  be 
based  on  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  rather  than  on  the  total  school  population  of  the  county  dis- 
trict, the  proportion  being  two-thirds  on  aggregate  attendance  and 
one-tliird  on  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 

PuhJJn  i'diwdtlon  involves  continually  growing  expenses. — The 
essential  characteristics  of  first-class  educational  support  are  stability 
and  growth.  A  fluctuating  income  can  not  bring  good  results.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  raise  and  expend  as  large  an  amount  of 
money  as  the  State  and  the  counties  can  afford  in  order  to  reach 
the  maximum  of  efficiency.  A  study  of  the  expenditures  in  some 
of  the  States  with  first-class  public-school  systems  shows  that  these 
States  have  been  willing  to  do  nearly  twice  as  much  as  South  Da- 
kota in  order  to  reach  their  goal.  Public  education  can  not  be  a 
money-saving  process.  The  present  conditions  in  this  country  de- 
mand a  much  larger  expenditure  than  usual  in  order  to  obtain  the 
needed  efficiency  of  school  service. 

Summany  of  reconimendatioTis. — The  committee  believes  that  the 
stability  and  gi'owth  of  the  public-school  system  in  South  Dakota 
require  certain  definite  modifications  in  the  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion.   To  this  end  it  recommends: 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  county  as  the  unit  of  local  taxation;  the 
funds  when  collected  to  be  used  to  equalize  educational  advantages 
over  the  county. 
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2.  The  local  school  community  to  be  authorized  to  levy  taxes  or 
"to  issue  bonds  for  extraordinary  purposes  only,  such  as  erecting  new 
buildings  and  procuring  larger  sites  and  school  farms. 

3.  The  levying  of  a  State  tax  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
school  maintenance  of  the  State  (including  the  present  permanent 
school  fund). 

4.  The  adoption  of  a  permanent  millage  tax  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions,  to  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording  to  the  needs  of  each  institution,  to  supplant  the  present 
legislative  appropriations. 

5.  The  adoption  of  a  new  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  present 
State  permanent  fund  and  future  State  taxes  as  follows:  (a)  The 
permanent  fund  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  daily 
attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  instead  of  as  at  the 
J)  resent  on  the  basis  of  school  population,  provided  that  weak  schools 
in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State  be  credited  with  not  to  exceed 
2,000  attendance  days  in  addition  ^o  their  actual  aggregate  daily 
attendance;  (6)  the  proposed  State  taxes  to  be  awarded  for  consoli- 
dation of  schools,  establishment  of  rural  and  other  high  schools, 
teacher  training  in  high  .schools,  etc.,  only  when  the  local  school 
communities  have  indicated  their  cooperation  by  agreeing  to  certain 
rtMluirenients  made  by  laV,  as  a  stipulation  under  which  such  aid 
may  be  received. 
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PRESENT  STATUS   OF  RUE^AL  SCHOOL.  PJLANT  AN: 
ITS   ADAPTABILITY   TO   PUBI.IC    NEEDS. 


Introduction. — Before  it  can  be  decided  whether  &  schocrf  meets t!s 

needs  of  a  locality  it  is  necessary  to  know  both  the  c<Mnniuiiity  jc^ 
the  school.    The  opening  chapter  of  tiiis  survey  gives*  sufficient  m- 
fonnation,  relative  to  the  State  and  its  people,  for  the  reader  in 
form  an  intelligent  backp^round  of  the  community  that  is  to  be  ser^-^ 
hy  the  school.    Other  chapters  have,  enlarged  upon  the  organiatiai 
administration  and  supervision  of  rural  schools,  their  daily  att^iw- 
ance,  course  i\i  study  and  status  of  instruction,     irowever,  the*  J-' 
not  comprise  all  the  essentials  of  a  school.    In  judging  the  efficien^J 
of  any  enterprise  in  the  industrial  world  the  first-  considei*ation  n 
generally  gi.ven  to  the  plant.    This  is  no  less  true  of  the  school.  T:i 
attendance,  course  of  study,  and  in^ruction  are,  in  ft  greater  or  l'^ 
degree,  limited  or  expanded  by  the  existing  school  plant.    A  stuay 
of  the  plant  includes  the  grounds,  buildings*,  equipment,  aiul  &i;:- 
tiu'y  conditioiis.    These  form  the  basis  for  discussion  in  this  chapter 
The  conclusions  are  based  upon  answers  to' questionnaires  seuH^^^ 
teachers  and  from  personal  observations  in  eight  counties*  repre>er.ta- 
tive.  of  typicid  areas  of  the  State.     Questionnaires,  either  wJk)!!}'*''' 
pairtly  answered,  were  returned  by  5,301  teachers.     This  represent^ 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers.     Of  the  question- 
naires  returned,  3,041  were  fro;n  teachers  in  opfen  country  schov^^ 
and  1.300  from  toacliei-s  in  villages. 

School  Joeai'io-nM, — The  following  tfible  gives  the  teachers'  estinKite 
of  the  area  of  the  school  groundsi: 


Table  21. 

—^ize  of  school  gwunds. 

age. 

.Area. 

Oijon  country. 

Vill 

Number. 

J*ercent. 

Number. 

Perflfliv 

T^ss  thiiD  4  ucro            •...« 

148 

378 

1,687 

817 

5 

12 
56 
27 

IS 
34 
197 
178 

4 

Half  acre 

( )iio  iwre  ... 

Moro  tlian  1  aero -- 

______ —^ 

Total 

3,030 

100 

427 

lOO 

— 

58 
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Comparison  of  th«  data  indieates  that  the  area  of  over  half  of  the. 
grounds  in  the-  open-country  school  is  1  acre.  Forty-two  per  cent 
of  the  village  grounds  contain  more  than  1  acre.  The  encouraging 
thing  is  that  there  are  mpre  grounds  in  both  types  of  schools  with 
more  than  1  acre  than  with  less  than  1  acre.  Replies  were  re- 
ceived from  3,388  teachers  in  open  country  and  from  482  in  the 
villages,  as  to  whether  the  grounds  were  fenced.  In  the  open 
country  the  grounds  of  996  schools,  or  29  per  cent,  were  fenced,  and 

in  village  schools  164,  or  34  per  cent,  were  fenced. 

These  replies  from  teachers  indicate  that  a  larger  pprcentage  of 

school  grounds  in  village  schools  are  fenced  than  in  open-country 

schools.    Nineteen  per  cent  of  tlie  open-country  schools  report  woven 

wire  as  the  kind  of  fencing  used. 

Playgrownds. — P^ven  though  the  school  ground  may  consist  of  the 

traditional  acre,  the  buildings  are  often  placed  in  such  a  position  as 

to  prohibit  the  utilization  of  the  greatest  possible  playground  space. 

The  following  table  shows  the  conditions  in  South  Dakota : 

Table  22. — Bize  of  plapgrounds. 


I      Open  ooimtry. 
Size. 


Number.   Percent. 


No  playground 150 

One-quarter  acre i  184 

One-half  acre ,  473 

Over  (  acre 1, 652 


Total ;       2,350 


100 


Village. 
Number.    Percent. 


ao 

60 
273 


353 


5 
17 

78 


100 


The  fact  that  grounds  are  reported  with  no  playgrounds,  or  with 
one-fourth  or  one-half  acre,  seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
buildings  are  not  placed  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  utilization  of 
play  space.  In  fact,  the  tendency  is  to  place  the  school  building  in 
the  center  of  the  school  lot. 

On  playground  apparatub  3,424  rural  teachers  reported.  Of  this 
number  270,  or  8  per  cent,  reported  some  equipment  in  -this  line. 
The  condition  is  much  better  in  the  village  schools.  Replies  from  486 
teachers  indicate  34  per  cent  w^th  playground  apparatus. 

Experimental  pf-ats. — ^This  includes  small  garden  plats  and  larger 
plats  used  for  experiments  in  agriculture.  The  results  arc  based  on 
answers  from  3,488  teachers  in  the  open-country  school  and  402  in  the 
villages.  The  percentages  are  as  follows :  Open-country  schools  with 
experimental  plats,  8  per  cent;  village  schools  with  experimental 
plats,  61  per  cent. 

Condition  of  buildings. — ^The  opinions  of  3,486  rural  teachers  and 
368  village  teachers  on  the  condition  of  repair  of  the  school  build- 
ing are  given  on  page  60. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM   OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Tabijc  23, — Condition  of  buildings. 


("ondltion. 

Open  country. 

Village. 

Namber. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Good 

1,123 

1,576 

787 

32 
45 
23 

211 
H3 
42 

£8 

Fair ^ 

31 

Poor 

11 

Total 

3,486 

100 

368 

100 

In  the  teachers'  jiulgment  the  rural-school  buildings  are  good  in 

32  per  cent  of  the  schools  and  fair  in  45  per  cent.    Fifty-eight  per 

cent  of  the  buildings  in  villages  are  reported  good.    The  observers 

were   impressed    with   the   generally    good    upkeep   of   the   school 

buildings. 

CONDiTHDNS      OF     OUTBUILDINGS 
OF"      SOUTH    DAKOTA 


QUPAL\ 


VILLAOC  I 


30       iOO% 


^£:PA0AT€ 
BUtLDING3 


fNStDC   CHCMtCAL 


C//£:M/CAL  TOa,€T3 
SATiSFACTORY 


FLUSH  TOILCT3 


Fig.  11. 

OuthuUdhigs, — The  data  received  from  the  questionnaires  relative 
to  outbuildings  comprise  information  concerning  location  of  out- 
houses and  chemical  and  flush  toilets.     The  tabulations  are  given 

below : 

Table  24. — OuthuUdings. 


Open  country. 


Total 
replies. 


Per-cent 

replying 

yes. 


Village. 


Total 
replies. 


Percent 

replying 

yes. 


Separate  outbuilding.. 

Chemical  toilets 

Chemical  satisfactory  . 
Flush  toilets 


3,727 

3,442 

108 

3,230 


506 

404 

4S 

342 


97 
77 
70 
19 


The  prevalent  type  of  outbuildings  for  open-country  schools  is 
to  build  both  boys'  and  girls'  toilets  under  one  roof,  and  separate 
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tliem  by  a  coal  bin.     No  instances  of  chemical  or  flush  toilets  in 
—rural  schools  were  observed  by  the  survey  committee. 

Lighting. — In  measuring  the  correctness  of  schoolroom  lighting 
.  consideration  is  given  to  the  placing  of  the  windows,  to  the  rela- 
_tioii  of  window  space  to  floor  space,  and  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  shades. 

An  examination  of  the  data  below,  wliich  are  based  on  reports 
from  teachers,  indicates  that  70  per  cent  of  the  open-country  schools 
—  are  cross-lighted  and  that  the  maximum  window  placing  for  village 
^  schools  is  39  per  cent  left  and  rear. 


RELATIVE  POSITION     OF    WII^DOWS     IN 
Cf.rOS    DUPAL    SCHOOLS   IN^SOUqi-l   DAKOTA 
rr^  SCHOOLS  see  ^gf^o^  -%5ar , 


32  SCHOOLS 


AND  ^^^ 
sea  3CHOOL9 


7C  "-■  '-'^^LS 


Fig.  12. 
Table  25. — Lighting  exposure. 


'^^Q^m> 


WIndo  •  i)lacing. 

Open  country.  • 

Vfllage. 

Numl)er. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Txift 

172 
506 

32 

2,5S7 

298 

50 

6 
15 

1 
70 

8 

1 

77 
228 

18 
178 

68 
9 

13 

Lci  t  aiid  re.ir 

39 

Re  ir 

3 

lx>ft  and  r  l-^nt 

31 

Thrpc  sides 

12 

Four  s  ides 

2 

Total 

3,705 

100 

578 

100 

Replies  were  received  from  3,296  teachers  in  open-country  schools 
and  from  486  teachers  in  vilhige  schools  concerning  the  relation  of 
window  space  to  floor  space.    These  results  are  as  follows: 
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Tablb  26. — Beiatkm  i>f  floor 


OJf    QOTTTEL  DAKXTIk. 
to  M?indo§^  space. 


OpmKi<xmuMUy. 


Window  spaM  vs.  floor  space. 


f  T^umber.  f  rer  cent,  j  Xnat 


Less  than  10  per  cent 

11  to  U  per  cent 

16to20pereesit 

21  to  25  per  cont 

OTor20percent 

Total I         », 


493 
972 
SI4 
495 
522  J 


15 

301  I 

U 
15  I 
15  i 


lOO 


A  comparison  of  the  above  data  shows  that  more  than  two 
of  the  i-ooms  in  both  open-country  and  villag'a  schools  hare 
cient  light.    The  median  is  17.12  per  cent  for  the  open  counti 
16.6  per  cent  for  the  villagear. 

These  estimates  of  teachers  on  the  lighting*  in  open-oountiy  s  i 
are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  conditions  found  by  the  samr 
mittee.    It  is  stateil  in  the  chapter  on  "Instruction  and  super 
in    open-country   and   village  schools"   that    the    cbBorvers  J 
the  lighting  unsatisfactory  on  one  or  all  points  in  79  per  cent  u  I 
open-country  schools  and  in  38  per  cent  of  the  village  stAiooh. 

Heating  ami  wntihithuj. — The  replies  of  teachei'S  on  the  si 
of  heating  and  ventilation  are  given  below : 


Table  27. — Heating' 


Means. 


Open  country. 


Vilhr 


Kumljer. 


I^er  cent 


Sumtar  1^8* 


— r 


Unjacketed  stove, 
Jnckotod  stove. . . 
Fumaoe 

Total 


1,993 
1,323 

338 


3,054 


100 


T.VBLE  28. — Vent  nation. 


Means. 


Ventilating  system , 

Windows , 

Other  arrangement 

Total 


Open  country. 


1,350 

2,209 

210 


3,799 


\m- 


Number.   Percent.  liumb^J*^^' 


100 


wl 


In  these  answers  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  sfsi^^^  \ 
heating  and  ventilating  plants  are  included  under  the  term  "''^^' I 
(jacketed)"  or  "  furnace."    It  is  probable  that  there  hasbeefl^ 
overlapping  in  the  answers  on  these  two  items.    The  significant  ttiif 
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in  the  aoswers  is  that  more  than  half  of  the.  open-country  schools 
are  heated  by  imjacketed  stoves.  The  observers  found  heating  and 
ventilating  systems  or  furnaces  in  46  per  cent  of  48  open-country 
schools  and  in  82  per  cent  of  89  rooms  in  Uie  villages. 

It  is  only  natural  that  58  per  cent  of  the  open-country  teachers 
should  report  windows  as  the  only  means  of  ventilation.  Systems  of 
ventilation  in  55  per  cent  of  the  village  schools  are  quite  identical 
with  54  per  cent  <rf  the  village  schools*  heated  by  furnaces. 

HEATING     AOPAOATU3       UTtLIZElD 
IN   J6S4  QUQAL     AND    ^70    VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS      IN     SOUTH      DAKOTA 


< 
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Drinking'  water. — ^A  study  of  the  drinking  water  includes  informa- 
tion on  the  source  of  the  water  supply,  its  purity,  and  facilities  for 
drinking.    These  replies  from  teachers  are  as  follows : 


Table  29. — Source  of  -water. 


OpflB  country. 

VUUge. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Well  on  grounds 

280 

2,030 

102 

see 

372 
778 

7 
52 
3 
9 
9 

ao 

80 

191 

9 

86 
151 

40 

14 

Neighbor's  well 

34 

Spring 

2 

Cistern 

16 

Other  supply .     . 

27 

None 

7 

Total 

3,935 

100 

557 

100 

The  term  "  other  supply  "  refers  to  children  bringing  their  drink- 
ing water  from  home  in  bottles,  jugs,  or  the  like.  "  None  "  probably 
moans  that  the  pupils  are  not  supplied  with  drinking  water  or  that 
the  district  makes  no  provision  for  the  samp.  The  observers  re- 
gretted to  find  many  schools  without  any  drinking  water  whatever. 
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According  to  the  teachers'  reports  52  per  cent  of  the  open-country 
schools  carry  the  water  from  a  neighbor's  well.  In  a  State  like  South 
Dakota,  where  settlement  is  not  close,  this  often  means  that  little 
children  must  carry  water  a  long  distance.  In  cold  weather  the  temp- 
tation is  to  go  without  it  rather  than  make  the  effort  to  go  for  it. 

WATEP     SUPPL\^    rOP    PUPAL 
SCHOOLS    IN  SOUTH   DAKOTA  ^ 
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Fig.  14. 


Relative  to  the  purity  of  the  drinking  water,  2,910  open-country 
teachers  and  359  village  teachers  gave  their  judgment.  The  follow- 
ing figures  represent  the  percentage  of  teachers  in  open  country  and 
village  who  believe  their  drinking  water  is  pure:  Open  country.  85 
per  cent;  village,  92  per  cent. 

Table  30. — Facilities  for  drinJcing, 


Facilities. 

Open  country. 

Village. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Drinking  fonnlain....                              

686 

1,317 

615 

25 
51 
24 

251 

157 
19 

59 

iTvlividual  cups 

37 

Couimon  cups. .      .           

4 

Total 

2,648 

100 

427 

ICO 
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The  significant  thing  in  the  above  table  is  that  the  common  drink- 
ing cup  is  still  used  in  24  per  cent  of  the  open-country  schools  and  in 
4  per  cent  of  the  village  schools. 

Janitor  serince. — Replies  were  received  from  3,674  open-country 
teachers  and  418  village  teachers,  relative  to  the  employment  of 
janitor.  The  replies  show  the  following  percentages  employing  a 
janitor :    Open  country,  4  per  cent ;  village,  75  per  cent. 

Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  open-country  teachers 
reported  that  the  floor  was  swept  daily.  This  represents  99  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  reporting.  Only  34  per  cent  of  the 
Tillage  teachers  reported  in  the  affirmative  to  this  question.  The 
remainder  made  no  answer  whatever.  The  observers  found  the  floors 
iu  village  schools  in  a  better  state  of  cleanliness  than  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  method  of  sweeping  was  indicated  by  3,783  teachers  in 
the  open-country  schools  and  402  teachers  in  the  village  schools. 
From  the  percentages  given  below  it  seems  that  in  approximately 
one-half  of  the  open-country  schools  no  dust-gathering  material  is 
used  in  sweeping: 

Rural.  Village. 

Dry  sweeping; per  cent—     51  16 

Dust-pratherlnp:  material do 49  41 

As  to  frequency  in  scrubbing  the  floors,  3,511  open-country  schools 
and  432  village  teachers  reported.    These  results  are  given  below : 


Table  31. — Floors  scrubbed. 


Frequency. 

Open  country. 

Village. 

Number. 

I*er  («nt. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Weekly 

75 

706 

2,427 

303 

2 
20 
(39 

9 

29 
92 
2K1 
38 

6 

MonthJ  V       * 

21 

Yearly 

64 

Never              -' 

9 

Total 

3,511 

100 

440 

100 

The  tendency  to  scrub  the  floors  once  a  year  seems,  from  the  above, 
lo  be  very  pronounced  in  both  open  country  and  village  schools.  This 
is  evidently  a  feature  of  the  yearly  house  cleaning.  The  method  of 
dusting  was  given  by  2,768  teachers  in  open-country  schools  and  399 
village  teachers.    The  results  of  the  tabulation  are  given  below : 


Dry  dusting per  cent. 

Dusted  In  oil do_>_ 


Rural.  Village. 
-     57  19 

_     43  24 


Equipment — Information  was  also  received  relative  to  black- 
board space  and  desks  as  follows :  Sufficient  blackboard  space :  Open 
countr) ,  70  per  cent — 3,232  replies ;  village,  85  per  cent — 431  replies. 
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Kinds. 

Opan  coimtry. 

Vfllage. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

StationrT 

3,«34 
G05 

9S 
17 

433 
101 

81 

Adjustabfe 

19 

Total 

3,GS9 

100 

534 

100 

Slnj^Ie 

1,«» 

51 
46 

442 
126 

7S 

Double 

23 

Total 

3.533 
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The  percentage  of  sufficient  blackboard  space  is  somewhat  higher 
than  that  found  by  the  observer.  The  teachers  reported  70  pei-  cent 
and  the  observer  58  per  cent  for  the  open-country  schools;  for  village 
schools  jt  was  85  per  cent  (teachers),  72  per  cent  (observer).  Prob- 
ably a  difference  in  standards  may  account  for  a  part  of  the  range  of 
percentages.  The  percentage  of  single  seats  reported  by  teachers 
was  also  higher  than  that  reported  by  the  observer,  viz,  open  coun- 
try, 54  per  cent  (teachers)  and  48  per  cent  (observer)  ;  village,  78 
per  cent  (teachers)  and  65  per  cent  (observer). 

The  existing  school  plant  not  meeting  jmhlic  needs, — Interpreting 
the  present  study  on  physical  status  in  terms  of  highest  2)orcentages 
and  medians,  it  appears  that  tlve  school  in  the  open  country  of  South 
Dakota  is  a  small  cross-lighted  building  situated  on  the  traditional 
acre  of  ground  or  less;  its  relation  of  window  space  to  floor  space  is 
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17.12  per  cent;  it  is  heated  by  a  stove;  and  windows  are  the  only 
means  of  ventilation.  The  outbuildings  are  separate  and  outade  the 
building.  The  source  pi  water  supply  is  from  a  neighbor's  well. 
Most  children  have  individual  drinking  cups.  The  teacher  acts 
as  janitor.  The  flooi*s  are  swept  daily  and  scrubbed  once  a  year. 
The  desks  are  stationary,  about  half  and  half  single  and  double. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  of  1,000  or  less  the  conditions  are  better. 
A  larger  per  cent  of  grounds  contain  more  than  1  acre;  two-thirds' 
of  the  grounds  have  experimental  plats;  about  one-third  of  the  build- 
ings are  equipped  with  chemical  or  flush  indoor  toilets;  lighting  is 
from  the  left,  rear,  and  left  and  rear ;  heating  is  by  means  of  furnace 
or  sanitary  stove;  and  janitors  are  employed. 

The  open-country  school  plant  just  reviewed  is,  with  minor 
changes,  the  same  that  served  eoimtry  folk  in  America  75  years  ago. 
It  has  been  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  survey  that  South  Da- 
kota is,  with  the  small  exception  of  the  Black  Hills  area,  an  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  State.  In  every  village  the  grain  elevators, 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  bespeak  great  grain-shipping  centers. 
These  elevators  are  filled  with  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  rye,  harvested 
from  surrounding  fields.  The  soil  for  these  fields  is  often  turned, 
not  by  spans  of  mules  and  walking  plows,  but  by  tractors,  with  rec- 
ords of  40  acres  for  a  single  day.  Likewise,  the  South  Dakota 
farmer  is  no  longer  living  the  isolated  life  of  the  farmer  of  75  years 
ago.  The  rural  mail  route  brings  him  the  daily  paper  from  the 
metropolis,  and  after  his  day's  work  in  the  great  out-of-doors  he 
may  sit  in  his  comfortable  home  and  read  of  yesterday's  events  from 
the  battle  fields  of  Europe.  With  the  replacing  of  the  horse  and 
buggy  by  the  automobile,  his  neighborhood  has  expanded  far  beyond 
'the  confines  of  the  local  school  district. 

But  does  the  existing  school  plant  meet  the  public  needs?  The 
answer  is  self-evident.  Just  as  the  agricultural  plant  and  its  opera- 
tions of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Soutji  Dakota  farmers  of  to-day,  so  likewise  a  school  plant  of  a  type 
three-quai'ters  of  a  centui-y  old  can  not  meet  the  present  educational 
needs  of  rural  South  Dakota. 

The  kind  of  school  plmit  that  will  meet  public  needs. — The  con- 
solidated school,  which  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  is  the  school 
best  fitted  to  serve  rural  people.  Such  a  school  is  possible  in  much 
of  South  Dakota.  In  some  sections  of  the  State  a  two-teacher  school 
would  represent  all  the  consolidation  possible,  and  still  in  other 
localities  the  one-teacher  school  must  for  many  years  to  come  be  the 
only  school  that  can  serve  the  people. 

The  area  of  the  school  ground  should  be  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  school  building  with  its  setting  of  lawn,  trees,  and 
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shrubbery;  the  teacherage  and  its  garden  spot;  the  playground  and 
agricultural  plot.  The  size  of  the  grounds  would  largely  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  school.  In  no  case  should  it  be  less  than.  5  acres.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  grounds  be  fenced  as  a  protection  against  stray 
live  stock. 

The  building  should  be  provided  with  classrooms  sufficient  to 
accommodate  both  the  academic  and  industrial  subjex^ts  of  the  curric- 
ulum. The  high-school  assembly  room  and  adjoining  classrooms 
should  be  connected  with  folding  doors  so  that  they  may  be  thrown 
together  for  community  meetings.  The  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
hoarding  phiccs  is  everywhere  recognized  as  one  reason  why  many 
eflicicnt  teachers  refuse  to  teach  in  rural  districts.  The  country  can 
not  expect  to  procure  the  services  of  married  men  teachers  when 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  them  to  have  a  liome.  The  teacherage  is 
as  necessary  a  part  of  the  rural-school  plant  as  is  the  parsonage  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  church  plant.  From  a  physiological  point 
of  view  play  is  as  necessary  to  tlie  child's  develojDment  as  are  food  and 
cli-iiik.  For  this  reason  the  school  can  best  serve  the  child  when  pro- 
A  ision  is  made  for  ample  playground  and  play  apparatus.  It  has 
been  sii<i:i>:este<l  in  the  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  that  agricul- 
ture and  nature  study  should  find  a  large  place  in  the  rural-school 
curriculum.  To  teach  these  subjects  effectivel}''  there  must  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  school  o:round  I'cserved  as  laboratory. 

All  plans  for  school  buildings  shoidd  be  approved  by  the  division 
of  school  architecture  and  sanitation  of  the  State  department  of  ed- 
ucation before  permission  be  granted  the  school  board  for  their  con- 
struction. The  best  authorities  on  schoolroom  lighting  agree  that  tlic 
light  should  enter  from  the  left  and  rear  and  that  the  window  space, 
in  regions  with  the  latitude  of  South  Dakota,  should  equal  one- 
fourth  of  the  floor  space.  Furnaces  or  sanitary  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing plants  should  be  used  in  heating  the  school  buildings.  The  most 
satisfactory  means  of  ventilation  is  that  provided  by  an  effective  ar- 
tificial system.  The  standard  heating  and  ventilating  plants,  when 
properly  managed,  provide  effective  ventilation.  No  matter  how 
satisfactory  artificial  ventilation  may  be,  every  possible  opportunity 
should  be  used  for  ventilation  by  doors  and  windows.  For  this  rea- 
son storm  windows  should  be  adjusted  so  that  their  presence  will  not 
hinder  window  ventilation. 

The  rural-sc*hool  privy  has  long  been  a  source  of  physical  and 
moral  infection.  It  is  usually  dirty,  with  marks  of  obscenity  and 
considered  by  possible  vandals  of  the  neighborhood  as  a  fit  object  for 
depredation.  Whenever  practicable  tlie  toilets  should  be  placed  in- 
doors. When  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  well  water  the  flush- 
tank  system  ciin  be  used.    A  pressure  tank  set  in  the  basement  or 
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buried  in  the  ground  outside  the  building  can  be^  attached  to  the 
pump  of  the  well.  A  septic  tank,  buried  below  the  frost  line,  would 
provide  a  sufficient  disposition  of  the  excreta.  If  out-door  privies 
must  be  used  they  should  be  screened  and  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 

An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
school's  equipment  as  is  an  effective  heating  system.  "Whenever  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  flowing  water  there  should  be  a  well  on  the  school 
grounds  with  a  pressure  tank  in  the  basement  and  such  plumbing  ar- 
rangements as  would  make  the  conveniences  of  a  city  water  system 
possible  for  the  open  country.  There  are,  however,^  places  in  South 
Dakota  w^here  it  is  impossible  to  reach  underground  water.  In  these 
localities  farmers  are  often  compelled  to  carry  their  water  long  dis- 
tances. Schools  located  in  such  places  should  be  provided  with  well- 
filtered  cisterns,  dug  deep  enough  in  the  ground  to  be  protected  from 
frost.  These  cisterns  should  preferably  be  set  under  the  building. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  provide  water  in  this  way  constant  vigilance 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  cisterns  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

In  the  schools  of  two  teachers  or  more  a  janitor  should  be  em- 
ployed by  the  school  board.  A  janitor's  duties  should  include  more 
than  building  fires  and  sweeping  floors.  They  should  embrace  some 
knowledge  of  floor  dressings  and  how  to  apply  them,  the  use  of 
sweeping  compounds,  the  use  of  disinfectants,  methods  of  ventilation 
and  cleanliness  of  floors,  desks,  walls  and  toilets.  In  many  one- 
teacher  schools  the  teacher  must,  through  necessity,  act  as  janitor. 
When  this  is  the  case  she  should  be  paid  for  this  extra  duty  and  the 
school  board  should  see  that  she  be  given  proper  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  duties  required.  School  room  floors  should  be  treated 
occasionally  to  a  standard  floor  dressing,  a  sweeping  compound  should 
be  used,  and  dusting  done  by  means  of  an  oiled  or  damp  cloth. 

In  order  to  complete  the  plant  herein  described,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  be  equipped  with  the  proper  tools  for  instruction.  These  include 
sufficient  blackboard  space,  maps,  and  globes,  textbooks,  supple- 
mentary reference  books  covering  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and 
an  abundance  of  illustrative  reference  material. 

Such  a  school  plant,  as  has  just  been  discussed,  could  put  into 
operation  a  course  of  study  that  would  serve  the  needs  of  an  agri- 
cultural commonwealth.  It  could  further  provide  for  the  all-year 
school.  Well-trained  teachers  would  be  attracted  to  such  a  school 
and  could  there  become  real  rural  life  leaders. 

Rccommeiiddtlons  for  improved  school  plant. — The  survey  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  State  to  set  up  definite 
standards  for  the  one-teacher  schools,  of  which  there  will  be  many, 
for  years  to  come,  in  the  State.  The  standards  must  be  high  enough 
to  make  of  the  school  genuine  community  schools.    To  this  end  the 
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committee  recommends  State  aid  (procured  through.  State  taxation 
or  legislative  appropriation)  on  the  basis  of  the  following  stand- 
ards: 

1.  That  the  standard  school  shall  utilize  at  least  five  acres  of  land 
for  grounds  and  experiment  purposes. 

2.  That  every  such  school  shall  erect,  at  conununity  expense,  i 
cottage  on  the  premises  for  the  teacher. 

3.  That  ample  facilities  be  provided  for  a  sanitary  water  supply. 

4.  That  ample  provision  be  made  for  the  installation,  of  sud 
sanitary  toilet  and  heating  facilities  as  shall  be  recommended  by 
the  State  deparlment  of  education. 

5.  That  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  schoolhouse  and  tk 
teacher's  cottage,  as  well  as  the  ground  plat  and  planting  scheme, 
shall  be  approved  by  the  division  of  school  architecture  and  sanita- 
tion of  the  State  department  of  education. 


Chapter  XL 

SCHOOL  CONSOLIDATION  AND  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


If  it  were  possible  to  reorganize  all  the  small  rural  schools  in 
South  Dakota  as  strong  one-teacher  schools  of  the  community  type, 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  there  would  be  little  need  for 
consolidated  schools.  Unfortunately,  many  school  districts  are  too 
sparsely  settled  and  are  financially  unable  to  maintain  -such  schools. 
Here  consolidation  of  two  or  more  small  schools  to  form  one  graded 
school  of  two  or  more  rooms  is  usually  the  practical  thing  to  do. 
While  school  consolidation  is  resorted  to  principally  to  improve 
rural  schools,  in  this  State  it  should  unquestionably  be  used  as  a 
means  to  assist  the  many  small,  struggling  village  schools,  which  in 
reality  ought  to  be  classed  as  "  rural,"  they  being  mere  rural  trading 
centers. 

At  some  risk  of  repetition,  it  is  said,  this  groat  agricultural  com- 
monwealth needs  schools  and  educational  processes  which  can  reach 
clear  down  to  the  roots  of  things,  strengthening  character,  teaching 
the  rights  of  fellow  men,  loyalty  to  the  Nation,  and  fear  of  God;  at 
the  same  tim^  that  they  supply  young  and  old  people,  without  dis- 
tinction, with  practical  training  for  successful  breadwinning  on  the 
land.  -These  requirements  are  beyond,  all  but  the  exceptional  one- 
teacher  schools,  for  which  there  will  always  be  an  important  place 
in  South  Dakota.  An  important  phase  of  school  reorganization  will 
accordingly  come  through  school  consolidation. 

Brief  history  of  consolidation  in  the  Vrhiied  States. — School  con- 
solidation has  made  little  progress  in  South  Dakota,  probably  because 
no  concerted  policy  has  yet  been  adopted  to  encourage  this  form  of 
school  reorganization  by  means  of  State  aid.  The  State  depart- 
ment  of  public  instruction  likewise  has  not  been  able  to  do  much 
to  promote  interest  in  consolidation  for  want  of  help  in  the  office. 
There  are  in  the  State,  at  the  present  time,  32  consolidated  schools, 
some  of  them  consolidations  in  naine  only.  However,  the  survey 
committee  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  are  ready  for 
a  change  and  eager  to  consolidate  their  schools  if  properly  directed ; 
but  while  ready  for  school  consolidation,  the  State  should  not  be 
content  with  anything  except  the  best  type  of  consolidation. 
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Throughout  the  country  at  large  consolidation  of  schools  is  now 
accepted  as  good  national  policy.  About  10,500  consolidated  schools 
have  been  organized,  taking  the  place  of  50,000  one-room  schools. 
But,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  consolidated  schools  are  little,  if 
any,  improvement  on  the  old.  In  some  places,  rural  territory  has 
been  joined  to  industrial  towns  -and  the.  rural  children  have  been 
offered  an  education  poorly  suited  to  agricultural  requirements.  In 
other  places  the  schools  are  operated  in  the.  open  country,  but 
utilize  courses  of  study  originally  planned  for  city  children.  Both 
types  are  failures.  The  kind  of  consolidated  school  that>  has  suc- 
ceeded— and  there  are  many*  thousands  of  them — disorganized  either 
in  the  open  country  or  in  connection  with  rural-minded  village. 
But  in  either  case  the  classroom  work  is»  organized  to-  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  the  children  in  attendance. 

A.  study  of  consolidation  in  South  Dakota, — ^The  32  consolidated 
schools  in  this  State  are  mostly  village  consolidations.  Three  schools 
only  are  located  in  the  open  country.  Two  schools  report  that  they  are 
consolidated  in  name  only,  as  the  consolidation  was  done  for  the  sole 
reason  of  increasing  the  powers*  of  the  board,  no  new  territory  being 
added  or  other -schools  included.  The  initiative  in  practically  every 
consolidation  movement  seems  to  have  come  from  the  small  villages 
which  have  been  eager  to  draw  more  taxable  area  to  their  small 
village  districts.  This  type  of  consolidation  may  or  may  not  be  what 
the  rural  population  requires— -depending  entirely  on  how  the  courses 
of  study  are  planned,  how  the  school  plant  is  equipped,  who  the 
teachen?  are,  etc. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  here  that  consolidation  to  be  really  worth 
while  must  be  so  thoroughly  well  done  that  even  the  patrons  farthest 
removed  would  have  cause  to  feel  that  ttheir  sacrifice  in  time  and 
travel  is  well  repaid. 

These  things  must  be  considered : 

Where  the  consolidated  school  is  centered  in  a  village,  it  must 
still  remain  the  school  for  rural  people.  To  this  end  provision  should 
be  made  (a)  for  an  abundance  of  land  to  be  used  for  gardens  and 
experimentation;  (b)  for  a  school  plant  suitable  for  community 
center  purposes;  and  (c)  for  teaching  subjects  required  by  rural  and 
village  population  in  this  particular  State. 

Recommendations  for  a  future  policy, — It  is  probably  well  enough 
that  consolidation  has  not  been  urged  upon  the  people.  The  one- 
room  schools  of -the  poorer  sort  are  now  about  ready  to  be  supplanted 
by  new  buildings.  This,  then,  is  the  opportune  time  to  inaugurate 
a  State-wide  policy  of  reorganization  of  the  one-room  schools  as 
modern  consolidated  schools,  or  where  the  latter  are  impracticable, 
at  least  as  modern  one-teacher  schools. 
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The  survey  committee  recommends: 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  State  rural-school  supervisor  as  a  member 
of  the  elementarj^  school  division  of  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction,  who  shall  devote  most  of  his  time  to  school  consolidatioji. 

2.  The  drafting  of  a  tentative  consolidation  map  of  each  organized 
county.  The  work  to  be  ddiie  by  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction  in  conjunction  with  the  county  boards  of  education  and 
the  county  superintendents, 

3.  A  State  policy  looking  toward  establishing:  (a)  Strong  one- 
teacher  schools  (as  discussed  in  Chapter  X)  which  may  later  by  en- 
largement of  territory  become  consolidated  schools;  (6)  associated 
or  trading  center  school  areas  to  embrace  a  central  village  and  a 
number  of  outlying  schools;  (c)  one  county  high  school  of  agricul- 
tural type  in  each  county  in  the  State,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
one  of  the  central  schools  of  an  associated  area. 

4.  Liberal  State  aid  for  the  erection  of  the  new  school  plants  and 
for  maintenance. 

The  recovimendations  explained. — It  is  important,  first  of  all,  to 
have  an  expert  to  direct  the  work  of  consolidation  who  can  give 
his  time  to  it.  To  illustrate:  North  Dakota  has  447  consolidated 
schools  and  South  Dakota  has  32.  The  explanation  of  the  startling 
difference  in  extent  of  consolidation  in  the  two  Dakotas  is  simple. 
Xorth  Dakota  has  had  a  State  rural-school  supen'isor  on  the  job 
who  has  given  all  his  energy  to  consolidation,  and  the  State  has  been 
liberal  with  State  aid  for  this  type  of  schools.  South  Dakota  has 
done  neither. 

It  is  furthermore  highly  desirable  to  plan  for  State-wide  con- 
solidation by  platting  each  county  in  detail.  This  would  give  assur- 
ance that  all  consolidations  would  be  realized  systematically,  without 
leaving  out  small  schools  here  and  there. 

An  ideally  organized  county  would  probably  have:  (1)  A  number 
of  one-teacher  community  schools,  which  should  in  time,  as  the  pop- 
ulation increases,  develop  into  larger  open  country  consolidated 
schools  with  two  or  more  teachers;  (2)  one  or  more  village  centers 
associated  with  a  number  of  outlying  schools  similar  to  the  Minne- 
sota associated  schools;  and  (3)  one  county  high  school  of  agricul- 
tural type,  as  outlined  below. 

The  Minnesota  plan  of  association  would  need  little  if  any  modi- 
fication to  meet  the  requirements  of  South  Dakota.  Any  rural  trad- 
ing center  embraces  the  central  village  with  its  various  emporiums  of 
trade  and  exchange,  and  all  the  surrounding  country  that  can  con- 
veniently use  the  village  has  a  clearing  house  for  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  as  a  social  center.  The  schools  of  such  an  area,  including 
the  central  village  and  outlying  rural  schools,  could  then  be  brought 
iiito  an  association  or  consolidation  for  educational  purposes.    The 
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whole  arrangement  would  be  in  charge  of  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

A  school  system  such  as  this  fully  developed  would  contemplate 
for  each  "  association,"  the  central  school,  with  six  grades  of  work 
in  the  associated  elementary  schools,  and  three  years  of  pre  vocational 
studies  in  the  junior  high  school.  This  would  reduce  the  time  for  the 
"  tool  subjects "  in  the  elementary  schools  to  the  right  minimum. 
One  central  village  or  town  in  each  county  should  be  designated  as 
the  county  high  school  with  six  years  of  work  in  the  elementary 
school  and  six  years  in  the  upper  school, 'divided  into  a  three-year 
prevocational  course,  and  a  three-year  vocational  course. 

The  outlying  rural  schools  should  have  six-year  courses.  This 
would  give  the  teacher  opportunity  to  reduce  the  number  of  daily 
recitations  now  required  and  give  more  time  to  the  beginners^  All 
pupils  who  complete  the  sixth  year  in  an  outlying  school  would  be 
prompted  to  the  central  school  to  pursue  there  their  studies  during  the 
next  three  years.  The  graduates  from  the.  junior  high  school  in  the 
central  village  would  be  entitled  to  free  entrance  to  the  county  high 
school.  This  course  would  return  the  rural  youth  to  the  farm  in 
harmony  with  it,  ready  and  willing  to  live  happy,  remunerative  lives 
on  the  land. 

This  county  plan  of  organization  would  assure  unity  of  purpose 
and  effective  supervision  of  all  the  schools.  The  principal  of  ead) 
village  center  working  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent would  outline  and  direct  the  work  in  the  outlying  schools,  thus 
**  pointing  "  the  children  forward  to  the  central  school.  Tlie  county 
high  school  should  be  organized  so  that  its  instructors  in  English, 
music,  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  school  hygiene  might  take 
turns  at  supervising  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Special  State  aid  should  be  offered  as  an  inducement  to  organize 
the  schools  thoroughly.  The  State  might  well  pay  one^fourth  the 
cost  of  the  new  consolidated  school  buildings,  provided  that  in  no 
case  should  it  pay  more  than  $2,500,  and,  in  addition,  pay  a  reasonable 
maintenance  grant,  all  on  condition  that  the  school  be  erected  on  or 
utilize  not  less  than  10  acres  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes^  and 
in  other  ways  maintain  the  high  standards  required  by  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction. 

RURAL   HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND   CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS 

No  high-school  facilities  for  the  rural  population. — The  high-scho<il 
population  in  the  State  is  42,655.  In  1916  there  were  enrolled  in 
town  and  city  high  schools  8,164  students  and  in  rural  high  schools 
and  other  rural  schools  doing  high-school  work,  1,086  students.  Of 
the  latter  group  only  about  200|  reached  the  senior  year.    Certainly 
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some  of  the  town  and  city  high-school  students  come  from  country 
districts — probably  about  2,000.  But  the  fact  remains  that  altogether 
too  few  Fural  children  are  able  to  attend  high  school  and  the  few  who 
have  such  advantage  do  not  always  get  the  kind,  of  instruction  re- 
quired by  agi'icultural  people.  The  situation  may  be.  stated  thus : 
(1)  The  number  of  rural  pupils  in  high-school  attendance»is  too  small 
to  influence  the  standard  of  culture  and  intelligence  in  country  dis- 
tricts to  any  appreciable  extent;  and.  (2)  the  courses  of  study  pur- 
sued in  the  town  and  city  high  schools-of  the  State  are  not  well  adapted 
to  attract  students  from  agricultural  communities. 

No  lengthy  argument  is  needed  to  convince  anyone  that  a  larger 
number  of  rural  youth  should  attend  high  school.  The  strong  man- 
hood and  womanhood  in  the  country  can  only  be  measured  in  terms 
of  educated  leadership.  School  education  must  produce  this  leader- 
ship, but  the  school  preparing  for  it  will  be  of  quite  a  different  type 
from  the  one-room  schools  which  certainly  find  difficulty  in  lifting 
the  generation  now  in  school  to  the  degree  of  intelligent  and  practical 
citizenship  desirable  in  modern  agricultural  life. 

The  kind  of  high  school  that  is  needed  in  South  Dakota  is  the  sort 
that  can  point  the-  way  to  <;ontented,  remunerative  agricultural  life. 
When  fully  organized  it  will  extend  its  educational  facilities  to  young 
and  old  people  alike.  In  this  State  the  school  should  have  the  follow- 
ing definite  aim  and  scope:  Instruct  upper-grade  children  from  the 
entire  county  in.  day  courses;  instruct  youth  beyond  ordinary  school 
age  as  well  as  adults  in  shoit  courses  and  extension  courses;  and  in- 
struct illiterates  in  night-school  classes. 

A  distinctive  type  of  I'ural  high  school. — The  proposed  county  high 
schools  ought  to  be  distinctly  rural,  or  they  should  at  least  offer  the 
kind  of  subject  matter  needed  by  agricultural  people.  Many  persons, 
and  farmers,  among  them,  have  the  false  idea  that  to  differentiate 
between  city  and  country  people  in  education  matters  is  really  to  dis- 
criminate against  country  children.  This  is  absurd.  There  is  funda- 
mentally no  more  reason  why  country  children  should  attend  town 
schools  than  to  reverse  the  order  and  have  city  children  attend  coun- 
try schools.  The  important  thing  is  to  make  the  rural  high  school  as 
broadly  cultural  as  any  town  high  school,  but  a  culture  intimately 
related  to  present  and  future  problems  instead  of  the  traditional 
things.  Most  important,  the  course  of  study  must  be  rooted  to  the 
agricultural  community  and  all  that  belongs  to  it. 

The  environment  in  which  the  South  Dakota  farmer  lives  is  the 
natural  background  for  his  course  of  study.  Agriculture  must  not 
be  taught,  as  it  so  often  is,  as  a  patch  of  the  old  educational  cloth; 
it  must  become  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  new  educational  garment. 
The  mother  tongue,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  new  agricultural 
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sciences  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  study  course.  And  any  citizen 
of  the  State  who  has  completed  the  course-  with  credit  should  be 
granted  admittance  to  the  State  college  or  to  the  university  with 
full  standing,  even  though  he  may  not  have  had  the  language  re- 
quirements and  certain  other  subjects  now  required,  which  have  no 
place  in  the  proposed  rural  school  courses. 

Siiggestive  steps  in  county  school  reorganization. — It  is  not  the 
purpose  nor  the  province  of  the  survey  committee  to-  suggest  in 
detail,  the  courses  of  study  to  be  used  in  the  proposed  county  pUn 
of  schools.  It  will  suffice  to  suggest  the  desired  steps  in  the  organi- 
zation of  thei  schools,  by  enlarging  upon  the  outline  given  earlier 
in  the  present  chapter. 

1.  The  small  one-teacher  school:  A  six-year  study  plan,  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  **tool  subjects"  and  general  culture;  but.  the  entire 
course  rooted  to  the  rural  environment,  through  nature  study,  school 
gardening,  home*  projects,  and  general  industrial  wort 

2.  The  complete  one-teacher  community  school  or  consolidated 
school:  {a)  A.  six-year  elementary  school  plan  and  one,  two,  or  three 
year  prevocational  study  courses,  according  to  equipment  and  teach- 
ing force;  (J)  the  work  in  the  first"  six  years  similar  to*  that  in  the 
small  one-teacher  school.  The  exceptional  teacher  in  the  compile 
one-teacher  school  to  be  permitted  to  do  two  years'  prevocational 
work  in  addition  to  the*  six  year  "  tool  subjects,"  provided  he  has 
the  assistance  of  a  capable  wife  who  can  take  the  sewing,  cooking,  and 
other  phases  of  home  economics.  The  consolidated  school  to.  offer  the 
six-year  elementary  and  three-year  prevocational  course  if  it  has  three 
or  more  teachers,  one  of  whom  should  be  an  adept  in  industrial  vrork 

3.  The  central  village  in  the  "school  association."  Nine  years 
Six  years  elementary  and  three  years  prevocational  high-school 
work.  In  exceptional  cases  the  school  to  extend  the  course,  contin- 
gent on  equipment  and  teaching  force. 

4.  The  county  high  school:  (a)  Six  years  above  the  elementary 
school — three-year  junior  high  school  and  three-year  senior  high 
school;  (&)  the  senior  high-school  course  to  contain  the  following 
studies :  ^ 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  semester.  Second  semester. 

Class.  Lab.                                                                  Class.  Lah. 

English 5  ..  English 5 

Farm  arithmetic 6  ..  Farm  arithmetic S 

Physical  geography 5  2  Poultry 1 

Plantlife 3  ..  Plantculture 2 

Mechanical  drawing 2  ..  Mei^tianical  drawing 

Farmshopwork 3  Farmshopwork - 


Gardening . 


25  periods.  25  pcciods. 


*  This  course  Is  outlined  for  boys  only.     The  work  v/ould  be  quite   similar  for   girlSi 
except  that  home  economics  would  supplant  the  purely  "  masculine  '*  subjects. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Class.  Lab.                                                                    Class.  Lab. 

English 6       ..  English 5 

Hathematics  (chiefly  monsoratlon  and  ICathematics 5 

simple  phases  of  surveying) 6       ..  History 4md  government 3  1 

History  and  government 4        ..  Dairying 2  2 

Farmanimals 2        2  Hygiene  and  sanitation 2  1 

Hygiene  and  sanitation 3       ..  Chemistry 1  2 

Chemistry 3         1  Farmwork 1 

25  periods.  26  periods. 

THIRD  YEAR.      ' 

Class.  Lab.                                                                    Class.  Lab. 

English 5       ..  English 5 

Physics. V 3       ..  Physics 2  1 

Farmcrops 2         2  Farmcrops 2  2 

Feeds  and  feeding %        2  Feeds  and  feeding 2  2 

Soils  and  fertilizers 2        2  Soils  and  fertilizers 1  3 

Farm  machinery 1         1  Rural  sociology 3 

Rural  economics 3       ..  Farmwork 2 


25  periods.  25  periods. 

Continuation  school  courses  needed. — Two  classes  of  people  can  be 
reached  by  the  proposed  county  high  school  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar students:  (1)  Young  men  and  women  beyond  ordinary  school 
age  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  a  livelihood  whose  education  has 
been  so  meager  as  to  handicap  them  in  the* struggle  for  a  living;  (2) 
farmers  and  their  wives  who  are  in  need  of  inspiration  and  practical 
assistance  in  their  daily  work. 

South  Dakota  has  many  farm  youths  who,  for  economic  reasons, 
can  not  attend  high  school  regularly.  The  question  arises.  Shall  school 
facilities  be  placed  within  reach  of  these-  young  men  and  women, 
or  shall  they  go  untaught  ?  Either  the  State  must  establish  practical 
continuation  courses  or  the  agricultural  sections  will  fail  to  reach 
the  maximum  of  efficiency  to  which  they  are  capable. 

The  rural  continuation-  course  should  form  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  county  high  schools.  It  caji  best  be  organized  as 
short  courses  for  people  regularly  beyond  school  age.  There  should 
be  no  maximum  age  limit.  Any  person  who  C4in  profit  by  the  work 
should  be  welcome  to  enroll. 

The  time  chosen  should  suit  the  farmers.  The  courses  ought  to 
begin  early  in  November  when  the  fall  work  is  done  and  should 
continue  for  four  months  or  more.  To  accommodate  the  farmers 
who  drive  to  school  the  hours  could  be  set  from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 
For  others  who  live  too  far  from  home,  or  are  unattached,  residence 
privileges  could  be  granted  at  the  school. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  short  courses  would  include  a  general 
brushing  up  in  the  elementary  subjects,  farm  arithmetic  and  accounts, 
farm  law,  special  phases  of  agriculture,  blacksmithing,  cement  work, 
leather- work,  farm  machinery,  carpentry,  cooking,  sewing,  home  sani- 
tation, and  other  subjects  of  value  to  rural  people. 

The  county  high  schools,  to  do  the  best  kind  of  work,  should  have 
a  liberal  amount  of  land — 40  acres  is  not  too  much.    The  school 
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should  have  dormitory  and  boarding  facilities  for  a  group  of 
students,  who  could  pay  their  way  in  farm  work.  The  principal,  a 
man  with  thorough  pedagogical  and  agricultural  training,  should 
live  at  the  school.  There  should  be  farm  buildings,  farm  machinery, 
and  a  gradual  stocking  with  farm  animals  suited  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  particular  district. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  county  high  school  would  'be  a  feeder 
for  the  State  agricultural  college,  and  would  in  no  sense  take  the 
place  of  the  higher  agricultural  school,  as  has  been  true  in  somd 
States  whei-e  regional  and  congressional  district  schools  are  set  uji 

RecomraendcUions. — The  committee  recommends: 

1.  The  gradual  development  of  the  county  plan  of  school  reor- 
ganization outlined  in  this  chapter,  including  provision  for  tk* 
establishment  of  one  county  high  school  of  agricultural  type  in  each 
organized  county. 

2.  The  grant  of  State  aid  to  all  such  schools,  to  be  raised  by  Stite 
taxation  or  through  legislative  appropriation.  (See  Chapters  K 
and  XVL) 


Chapter  XII. 


THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY  FOR  OPEN  COUNTRY  AND 
VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


Reqtdrements  of  the  law. — The  course  of  study  in  use  in  the  rural 
and  village  elementary  schools  of  South  Dakota  has  been  revised 
lately  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  sui)erintendent  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  teachers'  association.  The  subjects  to  be  taught 
are  designated  by  law  and  are  as  follows :  Reading,  writing,  orthog- 
raphy, geography,  language,  and  English  grammar,  history  of  the 
United  States  and  South  Dakota,  physiology  and  hygiene  with 
special  emphasis  upon  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  civil  govern- 
ment, drawing,  music,  agriculture,  and  moral  and  humane  instruc- 
tion. In  addition  the  electors  of  the  district  at  their  annual  meeting 
may  add  to  the  above  list  of  subjects. 

General  plan. — The  course  of  study  contains  an  introduction  and 
a  separate  discussion  for  each  subject.  The  most  important  feature 
of  the  introduction  is  an  explanation  of  the  plan  of  alternation  by 
grades  and  a  specified  statement  as  to  just  what  grades  in  each  sub- 
ject are  to  be  combined  and  in  just  what  years  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  to  be  alternated.  This  definiteness  in  time  allotment,  on 
the  part  of  the  makers  of  the  course  of  study,  is  to  be  commended. 
The  observers  in  the  rural  schools  found  the  suggestions  on  alterna- 
tion of  ijrades  to  be  very  generally  complied  with  in  the  eifi:ht  counties 
of  the  State  inspected.  Answers  from  500  questionnaires  of  rural 
teachers,  scattered  throughout  the  State,  indicated  that  in  66  per  cent 
of  the  schools  classes  were  alternated  and  that  they  were  combined 
in  81  per  cent  of  the  schools. 

Combination  of  classes,  alternation  of  grades  and  classes,  and  cor- 
relation of  subject  matter  are  the  only  means  whereby  the  recitations 
in  a  rural  school  may  be  sufficiently  reduced  in  order  that  the  class 
periods  may  be  of  reasonable  length. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  per  cent  of  teachers  reported 
classes  alternated  and  combined,  the  number  of  daily  classes  based  on 
reports  from  479  rural  teachers  showed  the  median  number  of  daily 
recitations  to  be  26.65.    The  following  groupings  on  reports  from 
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these  479  rural  teachers  indicate  that  74  per  cent  of  the  teachers  con- 
ducted f roni-21  to  30  classes  a  day : 

Claitsvs  conducU'd  per  day. 


15  or  less. 

16  to  20. 

44 

7.00 

21  to  25. 

26  to  30. 

IKl 
39.00 

31  or 
more. 

Number 

4 

0.008 

168 
35.00 

»3 

Per  ceut 

l^U 

Median  26.65  recitations  per  day. 


Observation  in  the  schools  shjowed  that  this  large  number  of  cla^^aes 
was  due,  mainly,  to  irregular  attendance  and  to  the  fact  that  begin- 
ning pupils  did  not  enter  schools  at  stated  times  throughout  the  term. 

The  general  plan  for  the  discussion  of  separate  subjects  is  as  fol- 
lows :  A  few  general  statements  or  a  paragraph  or  more  related  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  curriculum,  and  a  definite  outline 
of  the  work  to  bo  covered  for  the  eighth  gi-ades.  In  the  outline  of 
subject  matter  by  grades  there  appears  from  time  to  time  a  few  scat- 
tered suggestions  on  methods  and  devices,  sources  of  illustrated 
matter,  and  list  of  reference  books. 

'  General  characteristics. — The  subject  content  of  each  study  is  out- 
Imed  in  accordance  w  ith  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  custom- 
arj^  textbook.  The  scheme  follows  the  plan  of  development  of  small 
topics  and  isolated  facts,  rather  than  the  grouping  of  subject  matter 
about  central  units  or  large  topics. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  get  away  from  this  traditional  order  in  the 
outline  in  physiology  and  language.  In  fact,  the  makers  of  the  course 
of  study  of  South  Dakota  have  a  vision  of  the  time  when  the  many 
subjects  of  our  school  curriculum  will  be  combined  under  large  cen- 
tral topics.  The  following  is  quoted  from  page  180  of  the  course  of 
study: 

The  next  revision  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  South 
Dakota  will  doubtless  be  an  outline  in  which  tlie  work  of  the  grades  wm  be 
offered  in  four  or  five  units,  each  made  up  of  related  subjects,  the  whole 
including  the  branches  now  commonly  found  in  such  courses  of  study;  for 
example,  history  will  include  geography,  which  is  one  of  the  factors  tliat  deter- 
mine what  the  history  of  nations  is  to  be,  as  well  as  civics,  whicli  is  but  t 
si)ecializeil  form  of  history.  If  such  plan  is  worked  out  in  our  next  course, 
language  will  be  a  part  of  the  unit  denoted  English,  which  wiU  also  Indnde 
reading,  grammar,  spelling,  and  possibly  writing.  In  such  a  course  tlie  work 
lu  language  would  be  the  medium  that  welds  the  whole  course  into  a  unit. 

An  illustration  from  the  general  topics  assigned  in  the  fi.rst  three 
grades  in  history  will  show  how  these  topics  might  have  been  a  part 
of  a  large  central  unit.  The  three  topics  referred  to  for  thja  first 
three  grades  are  Indian  life,  celebrations  and  myths,  and  hero  stories 
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The  makers  of  the  course  of  study  emphasized  the  fact  that  these 
topics  were  not  arranged  according  to  years,  but  that  the  teacher 
should  be  free  to  select  from  them  such  subjects  as  she  could  use. 
History  in  the  early  grades  should  .be  a  combination  of  history, 
civics,  and  social  activities.  The  three  general  topics  cited  above  are 
isolated  and  lack  a  central  thread.  Before  studying  Indian  life  it 
would  be  better  to  prepare  the  pupils  by  emphasizing  the  activities 
of  their  own  environment  through  a  study  of  shelter,  food,  clothing, 
and  community  activities.  Celebrations  form  a  very  vital  part  of 
the  latter.  By  a  study  of  his  own  life  there  has  been  developed  a 
background  for  an  understanding  of  the  life  of  the  tree  dwellers, 
cave  men,  and  other  prehistoric  people.  Naturally,  a  study  of  Indian 
and  Eskimo  life  will  follow.  The  myths  and  hero  stories  selected 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  central  theme,  which  should  be  the 
study  of  the  activities  of  the  child's  environment  as  a  basis  for  a 
study  of  man's  activities  in  the  past.  All  of  this  historical  subject 
matter  of  the  early  grades  should,  of  course,  be  developed  through 
constructive  work,  dramatization,  song,  and  story. 

Throughout  the  course  of  study  suggestions  are  used  that  mean 
little  to  the  average  teacher.  Under  the  suggestions  for  art,  teachers 
are  told  to  correlate  the  work  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  course, 
and  yet  there  are  but  few  definite  suggestions  as  to  hjow  it  can  be 
correlated  with  other  subjects.  Again,  under  the  geography  sug- 
gestions it  is  recommended  that  nature  study  correlated  with  language, 
and  reading  will  be  all  the  geography  needed  in  the  early  grades. 
Yet  there  are  but  few  definite  suggestions  as  to  just  where  and  how 
nature  study  may  be  correlated  with  language  and  reading.  In  fact, 
the  course  of  study  does  not  contain  an  outline  on  nature  study.  The 
term  "motivate"  is  frequently  used  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
*'  correlate." 

From  the  preparation  and  experience  of  South  Dakota  teachers, 
as  given  in  Chapter  XVIII  of  this  report,  it  is  evident  that  teachers 
with  such  meager  training  could  have  but  little  notion  of  such  terms 
as  "  correlation  "  and  "  motivation."  Again,  granted  they  do  under- 
sfand  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  merely  stating  what  .should  be  done 
would  be  of  little  value.  The  observers  found  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
reference  books  and  other  source  material  in  the  schools.  A  teacher 
with  from  four  to  six  subjects  per  day  to  teach,  which  are  scattered 
over  an  equal  number  of  grades,  has  little  time  for  the  necessary  re- 
search involved  in  formulating  elaborate  lesson  plans.  Even  the 
best-prepared  teachers  are  inclined  to  follow  the  textbooks  as  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  For  this  reason  the  course  of  study  should  be 
very  specific  in  its  generalizations. 

The  course  of  study  has  emphasized  the  elimination  of  much  ma- 
terial found  in  the  textbook,  now  conceded  to  be  of  little  value  to 
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ihe  child  in  fitting  him  for  adjustment  for  the  social  life  of  which 
he  has  a  part.  These  eliminations  ai'e  especially  noted  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  arithmetic  and  language.  The  minimum  and  supple 
mentary  outlines  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades  historj-,  geography, 
and  language  are  an  excellent  feature.  The  minimum  length  of 
school  tei-m  for  South  Dakota  is  seven  months.  Answers  from  the 
3,923  rural  teachers  show  that  70  per  cent  of  the  school  terms  were 
less  than  nine  months  during  the  year  1917-18.  This  being  the  cia, 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  course  of  study  should  present  minimum 
and  maxinuim  outlines  of  work  in  all  subjects. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  will  be  narrowed 
down  to  a  summarization  of  the  individual  subjects  outlined  in  iha 
course. 

Reading. — ^The  term  "  Reading  and  Literature "  better  expresses 
the  subject  matter  as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  eight 
grades.  The  subject  is  intix)duced  by  a  few  paragraphs  upon  the  im- 
portance of  reading.  It  is  emphasized  that  the.  chief  aim  in  the 
work  of  reading  is  to  make  good  silent  readers.  The  paragraphs  ob 
aims  of  reading  are  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  varioQS 
methods  of  teaching  primary  reading. 

Then  comes  the  outline  for  the  work  of  the  individual  grades. 
The  subject  content  of  the  first  three  grades  is  confined  to  primers, 
first,  second,  and  third  grade  readers.  Reports  from  390  rural  teach* 
ers  scattered  throughout  the  State  indicate  that  43  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  teachers  rej)oi-ting  did  not  have  any  supplementary  read- 
ing matter.  Tlie  answer  on  this  question  from  the  390  teachers  i^ 
given  below: 


Nmnbcr  supplementary 
readers. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

43 
33 
12 

Number  supplementary 
readers. 

Number.' Pert*. 

None..                                       '           "^^ 

Mmvthaiii 

45J a 

I  to  2  sol  s 

132 

48 

Total 

2  to  4  sets...           

3W            Hi 

From  the  fourth  grade  on,  the  course  of  study  very  wisely  sug- 
gests that  the  business  of  the  subject  from  now  on  is  reading  to 
leam  rather  than  learning  to  read.  There  are  suggested  lists  of 
stories  and  poems  to  be  studied.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
are  encouraged  to  read  current  magazines  and  literary  classics 
The  list  of  poems  and  stories  to  be  studied  throughout  the  course 
is  to  be  commended.  Dramatization  is  emphasized  in  the  earlr 
grades,  but  practically  nothing  is  said  of  story-telling.  Listening 
to  a  story  told  by  another  affords  a  valuable  training  for  concentra- 
tion of  thought;  the  oral  reproduction  of  it  gives  an  ability  t^  think 
on  one's  feet,  and  when  the  story  is  read  by  the  pupil  himself  the 
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retelling  is  a  test  of  his  ability  to  gather  and  impart  thought  from 
the  printed  page. 

The  hints  on  how  to  produce  good  reading  are  valuable.  Models 
are  presented  for  the  mode  of  procedure  in  conducting  a  primary 
lesson,  for  dramatizing  the  story,  in  interpretative  questions,  in  teach- 
ing a  poem,  in  studying  a  masterpiece,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
life  of  an  author.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  in  the  dramatization  of 
"  Daffy-Down-Dilly,"  to  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  selection 
of  characters,  the  stage  setting,  and,  gesticulation  be  worked  out  by 
-the  pupils  themselves  rather  than  be  determined  upon  by  the  teacher. 
Lowell's  "  Longing,"  which  represents  the  grief  of  a  parent,  over  the 
death  of  a  child,  can  not  be  comprehended  by  pupils  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  and  is  not  a  wise  selection. 

The  suggestion  that  masterpieces  be  first  read-through  for  general 
meaning  and  purpose  is  a  very  good  one-  The  tendency  has  been 
in  studying  classics  to  dissect  them  for  choice  of  words  and  sentence 
structure,  so  that  the  pupils  failed  to  see  the  story  as  a  connected 
whole. 

Domestic  Science  and  gardening, — ^The  suggestions  on  gardening 
belong  to  agriculture  and  should  be  included  under  that  head.  In 
the  introduction  the  statement  is  made  that  the  course  is  to  be 
correlated  with  hygiene,  yet  there  are  no  definite  directions  as  to  how 
and  where  there  might  be  such  correlation.  All  the  work  included 
under  canning  and  preservation  of  foods  and  cookery  could  well 
be  included  under  the  subject  of  food  in  the  hygiene  course. 

The  course  of  study  suggests  that  emphasis  in  domestic  science  be 
placed  upon  sanitation  and  health.  Very  definite  suggestions  as  to 
just  how  this  can  be  done  should  be  stated  in  the  course  of  study. 
Since  the  hot  lunch  is  so  essential  to  the  physical  well-being  of  pupils 
in  the  rural  schools,  and  since  it  forms  such  a  practical  feature  of  do- 
mestic science,  very  definite  directions  should  be  given  covering  the 
equipment,  menus,  and  serving. 

The  coAirse  of  study  suggests  that  instruction  in  canning  be 
conducted  as  a  home  project.  The  same  suggestion  is  also  offered 
relative  to  gardening.  This  might  well  be  recommended  for  sew- 
ing and  much  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  hot  lunch.  In 
the  rural  school  the  home  projects  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  fostered 
by  the  State  agricultural  extension  department  should  be  made  a  very 
vital  part  of  the  course  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science. 

Agriculture, — In  the  introductory  paragraphs  to  the  subject,  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  prepare 
a  complete  course  in  agriculture.  What  was  attempted  was  the 
formation  of  an  outline  on  special  topics  in  agriculture,  such  as 
weeds,  corn,  horses,  etc.  These  topics  are  assigned- to  months.  These 
outlines  do  more  than  mention  topics.  They  give  considerable  in- 
formation on  the  subject  matter.    A  few  references  are  given  at  the 
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close  of  each  outline.  In  these  lists  frequent  use  is  made  of  publica- 
tions from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Experimental  Station  at  Brookings. 

There  should  be  in  every  course  of  study  for  rural  schools  a  very 
full  outline  on  nature  study  for  the  lower  grades.  This  nature-study 
outline  should  embrace  topics  contained  in  the  subject  matter  for  all 
the  studies  belonging  to  the  science  group  of  the  elementary  schools 
which  are  elementary  enough  to  be  taught  young  children.  For 
advanced  grades  this  nature-study  outline  should  be  replaced  by  a 
definite  outline  in  agriculture.  Definite  and  adequate  instruction  in 
nature  study  in  the  lower  grades  is  a  necessary  foundation  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  agriculture. 

Bulletins  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  St^te  experimental  stations  should  not  only  be  present  but  should 
be  catalogued,  in  order  that  their  location  may  be  easy.  Children 
need  to  be  taught  how  to  use  these  bulletins.  Not  all  material  in 
them  is  within  range  of  the  child's  comprehension*  To  this  end 
teachers  need  to  be  most  careful  in  selecting  references  from  them. 

The  project  work  in  connection  with  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  should 
be  connected  with  the  course  in  agriculture. 

Music  and  art, — The  outline  on  art  is  concerned  mainly  "with  the 
fine  arts,  and  is  planned  with  a  viewpoint  of  a  school  where  all 
grades  are  represented  and  where  there  can  be  but  one  period  devoted 
to  the  subject.  There  is  only  a  brief  allusion  to  industrial  art 
Since  this  is  the  only  space  given  in  the  course  of  study  to  industrial 
art,  it  would  have  been  of  practical  value  to  hav^  elaborated  much 
more  fully  on  this  side  of  the  subject.  In  a  Qourse  of  study  for 
schools  where  several  grades  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  .teacher, 
the  outline  for  primary  grades  could  well  be  covered  under  the  term 
of  the  industrial  art,  leaving  the  fine  arts  for  later  grades. 

The  music  outline  is  brief  and  is  prepared  for  schools  where  there 
can  be  only  a  few  minutes  a  day  devoted  to  the  subject.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  music  outline  attempts  more  than  the  teacher  s 
preparation  allows  her  to  undertake. 

Music  and  art  can  not  be  handled  efficiently  unless^  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  special  .teacher.  Since  the  music  machines  are  so  popiJar, 
the  coui-se  of  study  could  well  give  suggestions  relative  to  the  educa- 
tive use  of  these  machines  in  schools  and  the  type  of  records  to  be 
purchased. 

Handwriting. — ^No  outlme  is  incorporated.  This  omission  is  ex- 
I)lained  by  the  following,  quoted  from  page  56,  course  of  study : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  various  writing;  systems  adopted  for  use  are 
explicit  as  to  gradation  and  corresponding  method  to  be  employed,  only  a  very 
few  suggestions  will  be  Incorporated  herein. 
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If  a  definite  outline  is  to  be  omitted  it  would  be  wise  to  designate 
one  or  more  standard  systems.  To  leave  it  to  whatever  chance 
methods  are  adopted  is  dangerous. 

The  outline  should  contain  some  information  on  standards  in 
measuring  handwriting,  and  indicate  where  published  measuring 
testes  may  be  obtained. 

Spelling, — ^The  excellent  feature  of  the  spelling  is  that  it  tends 
away  from  stereotyped  exercises  of  the  traditional  spelling  book  and 
emphasizes  that  only  words  likely  to  be  written  should  be  learned  to 
spell,  that  the  word  should  be  selected  from  the  pupil's  immediate 
environment  and  that  there  be'  constant  watchfulness  of  the  pupil's 
own  spelling  through  individual  lists. 

History  and  civics. — The  outline  for  primary  grades  has  been 
used  in  this  discussion  as  an  example  of  how  isolated  topics  might 
be. grouped  about  a  large  central  topic.  A  list  of  topics  is  assigned 
for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  which  are  to  be  approached  through 
the  medium  of  biographies  and  stories.  South  Dakota  history  is 
given  a  place  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  grade.  The  outlines  contain 
a  full  list  of  reference  books  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  indi- 
vidual grades. 

In  order  to  approach  United  States  history  effectively  in  the 
grammar  grades  it  is  necessary  that  some  time  be  devoted  to  a  few 
large  topics  which  deal  with  the  great  European  civilization  out  of 
^hich  America  has  developed.  These  could  well  be  placed  in  the 
intermediate  grades.  The  outlines  for  seventh  and  eight  grades  fol- 
low the  chronological  order  of  the  textbook.  The  minimum  course 
is  to  be  commended,  as  it  provides  an  adequate  covering  of  the  ground 
for  the  short-term  schools.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  list  of  reference 
books  is  given  for  the  grammar  schools.  For  effective  teaching  of 
history  in  grammar  grades  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  outside 
material.  In  fact  this  should  be  the  main  source  of  content  matter, 
the  textbook  serving  as  a  reference  work  and  the  place  in  which  to 
study  perspective.  The  course  of  study  should  be  very  explicit  as  to 
how  the  supplementary  material  is  to  be  used. 

The  leading  criticism  of  the  history  outline  is  that  small  topics  and 
mere  historical  facts  serve  as  the  center  of  ideas  rather  than  large 
units.  Much  more  emphasis  should  be  given  to  local  history.  Many 
historical  stories  form  suitable  material  for  dramatization  in  the 
lower  grades,  such  events  as  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Constitutional  Convention,  may  be  effectively  re- 
produced in  the  higher  grades.  Indian  lore  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  South  Dakota  contains  situations  desirable  for  reproduc- 
tion. Every  neighborhood  has,  in  its  own  history,  elements  that  form 
the  nucleus  for  pageantry.  The  course  of  study  should  stimulate  ac- 
tivity in  this  direction,  showing  how  the  pupils,  with  the  teacher  as  a 
leader,  may  work  out  these  dramatizations. 
79888"— 18 1 
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Cmcs  is  allotted  from  one-half  to  two-fifths  of  the  history  time  in 
the  grammar  grades.  The  outline  covers  local.  State,  and  national 
ciAncs  and  follows  the  order  of  topics  found  in  the  average  textbook. 
The  danger  in  following  such  an  outline  is  that  the  subject  may  be 
treated  too  abstractly.  Civics  to  be  real  to  children  of  the  grttmsaiu 
grades  must  be  full  of  concrete  illustrations.  It  is  suggested  that 
ciWcs  in  the  lower  grades  be  correlated  with  the  other  subjects.  This 
means  nothing  to  the  average  teacher,  for  she  does  not  know  how  to 
go  about  the  situation.  There  should  be  definite  directions  showing 
how  to  correlate  the  laws  of  sanitation,  quarantine,  and  disease  wilJi 
the  hygiene  courses.  The  game  laws  very  naturally  belong  to  humaw 
instruction.  A  study  of  the  forest  reserves  falls  under  the  subject  of 
geograph3\  Community  activiticvS,  improvement  associations,  and 
clubs  of  various  sorts  are  a  part  of  history. 

Physiology  avd  hygiene, — The  excellent  feature  of  this  outline  is 
that  it  emphasizes  hygiene  rather  than  physiology.  Much  that  is 
given  could  well  be  placed  under  nature  study  and  domestic  science, 
organized  around  problems  that  have  to  do  with  the  pupiFs  interest 
The  outline  for  grammar  grades  is  supplemented  by  habit,  germ^  and 
community  hygiene,  quoted  from  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  State 
department  of  Nebraska.  All  that  is  given  in  the  hygiene  outline 
could  have  been  classified  under  larger  topics. 

Geography, — No  definite  outline  is  given  before  the  fourth  grade: 
It  is  suggested  that  the  work  given  before  that  time  be  centered  aboiift 
nature  study.  Frequent  illustrations  to  correlation  of  subjects  with 
nature  study  are  given  throughout  the  outline,  yet,  as  has  been  stated, 
there  is  no  course  for  nature  study.  The  outline  for  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades  follows  the  traditional  geography  text,  in  that  it 
emphasizes  small  facts  and  topics. 

A  well-selected  list  of  reference  books  is  given.  This  should  be 
supplemented  by  avenues  of  source  material,  which  vitalize  good 
teaching.  Chambers  of  commerce  in  large  cities  and  advertising 
material  of  railroad  and  manufacturing  concerns  are  examples  of 
such  avenues. 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  list  of  reference  books  and  material.  There 
should  be  many  suggestions  as  to  how  and  where  to  use  this  outside 
material.  In  geography  as  in  history  teaching,  this  outside  material 
and  not  the  textbook  should  form  the  principal  source  of  such  matter. 

Arithntetlc, — The  introductory  paragraph  contains  suggestions 
showing  how  the  first  year's  work  in  arithmetic  should  be  associated 
with  other  subjects  and  with  all  the  activities  of  the  schooL  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  then  outlined  very  carefully,  month  by  month,  for  all 
the  grades. 

The  selection  of  topics  is  confined  to  the  generally  accepted  notion 
of  what  constitutes  practical  subject  matter  in  arithmetic.    It  e^>e* 
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cially  emphasizes  topics  to  be  eliminated.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
thoroughness,  the  mastery  of  fimdamental  facts  and  the  illumination 
of  abstraction  by  concrete  examples.  The  outline  does  not  show  how 
arithmetic  processes  in  other  subjects  may  be  utilized.  More  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  the  ability  to  size  up  mathematical  situations 
rather  than  learning  facts  and  processes. 

The  outline  in  the  lower  grades  is  interspersed  with  a  few  sug- 
gestive devices.  There  should  be  more  suggested  games  and  a  ligt  of 
reference  books  covering  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  for  all  the  grades. 

Language. — ^The  introduction  to  the  subject  emphasizes  the  corre- 
lation of  languages  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  The 
outline  is  then  given  covering  the  work  for  each  yean  In  the  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  grades  the  work  consists  of  oral  and  written 
coixipositions,  picture  stud}',  dramatization,  memory  work,  and  letter 
writing.  Just  what  mechanics  of  language  should  be  taught  in  each 
grade  is  outlined.  The  delightful  thing  about  the  entire  course  is 
that  technical  grammar  is  everywhere  subordinated  to  composition. 
Formal  grammar  is  not  studied  until  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
A  minimum  and  supplementary  course  is  offered  for  these  grades.  A 
very  complete  list  of  stories  and  poems  for  all  the  grades  of  the  school 
accompanies  the  outline. 

Recammend'ations, — The  survey  committee  recommends  that  the 
following  outline  be  followed  in  preparing  the  next  course  of  study : 

1.  Subject  matter — 

(o)  Grouped  about  large  topics  rather  than  individual  topics.  The  science 
group  to  Include  nature  study,  geography,  physiology,  agriculture,  home  econo- 
mics and  manual  training;  the  history  group,  history,  civics,  and  some  portions 
of  geograi^y;  and  the  literature  group,  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  lan- 
guage, grammar,  and  Uterature.  Mathematics  to  be  in  a  group  by  itself  as  a 
necessary  measure  for  all  the  groups. 

(&)  Such  a  selection  of  topics  within  these  large  units  as  will  be  funda- 
mentally important  and  large  In  detail. 

{€)  K  progressive  arrangement  of  topics. 

(d)  Suggestions  to  guide  the  teachers  in  tlie  adaptation  of  subject  matter  to 
environment. 

2.  Time  aUotment — 

(a)   Suggestions  for  reduction  of  classes. 

(&)  Several  daily  programs  to  fit  schools  with  one  or  two  teachers  and  from 
three  to  eight  grades. 

3.  Blaterial — 

(a)  List  of  material  and  names  and  addres.«(es  of  firms  where  such  nmteri«l 
can  l>e  purchased. 

ib)  A  well  clK).sen  bibliography  relating  to  sul)ject  matter.  Name  and  ail- 
dresses  of  publishers  and  price  lists. 

(r)   Suggestions  for  collection  of  local  material. 

4.  Method— 

(a)  The  aw>roach  of  subject  matter  through  such  problems  or  projects  as 
-will  furnish  proper  motivations. 

(6)  Many  more  suggestions  on  helpful  methods  and  devices. 
(c)  More  lesson  plans. 
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The  level  of  general  cultivre, — ^The  splendid  ideals  and  cultural  ia- 
heritance  of  the  South  Dakotans  are  responsible  for  the  justifiable 
demand  for  a  large  element  of  cultural  education  in  all  the  schools. 
This  can  not  be  overemphasized  in  these  times  of  materialistic  tend- 
encies. While  the  survey  emphasizes  agi'iculture  for  an  agricultural 
people,  it  realizes  fully  that  no  agricultural  population  can  become 
really  great  which  neglects  the  spiritual  elements  of  an  education. 
As  will  appear  in  later  chapters,  the  South  Dakota  people  are  prob- 
ably suffering  as  much  to-day  for  the  want  of  a  high  level  of  general 
culture  as  they  do  for  the  want  of  technical  and  practical  instructioa 
in  agriculture — nor  does  South  Dakota  diflfer  much  in  these  respects 
from  other  States. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  should  be  enabled  to  give  a 
more  thoroughgoing  instruction  in  the  fundamental  elements  of  an 
education  than  most  of  the  schools  are  now  giving.  Music  and  art, 
literature  and  language,  must  continue  to  hold  prominent  place  in  ths 
work  of  the  university  and  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  State. 
At  the  same  time  natural  and  social  science  and  the  other  subjects 
that  provide  scientific  knowledge  and  trained  skill  must  have  a  pro- 
portionally larger  place  in  the  schools  than  heretofore. 

Economy  and  efficiency  in  school  organization  and  in  course%  of 
instiniction. — Real  economy  and  efficiency  require  that  the  small  rural 
schools  be  reorganized,  so  far  as  practicable,  as  consolidated  com- 
munity schools.  The  schools  in  the  rural  villages  should  for  similar 
reasons  plan  a  w^holehearted  cooperation  with  the  outlying  agricul- 
tural districts  w^hich  are  utilizing  these  villages  aS  trading  centers. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  providing  courses  of  study  and 
means  of  instruction  suited  to  the  everyday  needs  of  both  rural  and 
village  children.  Rural  high  schools  are  urgently  needed — schools 
organized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern  agricultural  people. 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  town  high  schools  should,  at  an  early  date, 
readjust  their  work  to  meet  more  fully  the  requirements  of  their 
South  Dakota  environment. 

The  higher  educational  institutions  were  organized  in  the  days  of 
early  settlement  on  the  borders  of  the  State — chiefly  as  the  result  of 
local  demand.  A  forward-looking  State  policy  in  education  would 
carry  with  it  some  definite  modifications  in  the  prevailing  svsteia 
li  is  doubtless  unwise  in  a  State  like  South  Dakota,  which,  as  was 
shown  above,  requires  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  to 
fill  the  professions  other  than  teaching  and  the  ministry,  to  main- 
tain, as  it  now  does,  in  more  than  one  institution,  departments  or 
courses  intended  to  prepare  students  for  any  one  of  these  professions. 
This  seems  notably  true  of  the  various  forms  of  professional  en- 
gineering, for  which  schools  or  courses  are  now  maintained,  in  three 
higher  educational  institutions.    The  question  of  necessary  and  un- 
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necessary  duplication  of  schools  and  courses,  will,  however,  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  later.  Throughout  the  study  it  has  been  the  pur- 
pose to  keep  in  mind  a  State-wide  policy  of  education,  to  give  the 
commonwealth  a  type  of  instruction  and  study  courses  dictated  by 
State  requirements,  fully  efficient  and  economical  without  being 
cheap. 

Important  task  of  the  normal  schools  and  other  teacher-training 
institutions. — The  predominance  of  agricultural  life  indicates  the 
need  for  teachers  prepared  specifically  for  teaching  in  rural  schools, 
who  can  give  school  children  instruction  leading  to  3uccessful  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  South  Dakota  needs  more  than  three  times  as 
many  rural  teachers  as  city  teachers.  This  shows  clearly  what  an 
important  task  the  normal  schools,  the  agricultural  college,  and  other 
institutions  training  rural  teachers  have  in  thi^  field.  The  future 
teachers  must  have  an  academic  and  professional  training  suited  to 
rural  needs  and  ample  to  educate  the  men  and  women  who,  in  their 
turn,  will  furnish  the  practical  aggressiveness,  correct  outlook  on 
life,  and  finer  idealism  spoken  of  above. 

Tlie  schools  and  Americanization  of  the  foreign  horn, — ^The  world 
war  has  opened  the  eye  of  the  American  public  to  many  unwise  prac- 
tices of  long  standing  on  the  Americanization  of  alien  immigrants. 
It  has  been  brought  home  to  the  people  rather  harshly  that  many 
of  the  foreign  born  who  were  welcomed  to  American  shores  and  given 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  native  bqrn  have  never  become 
fully  assimilated  as  American  citizens.  Lack  of  foresight  of  the 
general  public  and  the  Government,  failure  to  enforce  ordinary 
statute  law,  and  neglect  to  reach  the  aliens  through  the  right  type 
of  education,  explain,  in  some  measure,  present  prevailing  conditions. 
To  educate  all  its  people,  without  exception,  is  the  duty  and  right 
of  democracy.  If  the  alien  has  not  had  these  blessings  in  the  coun- 
try from  which  he  came,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  extend 
the  blessings  to  them  now ;  if  they  have  neglected  to  make  use  of  the 
schools  organized  for  them,  it  is  the  right  of  the  Government  to  de- 
mand that  they  correct  the  deficiency  at  once.  South  Dakota  has 
probably  ample  school  law  to  reach  all  who  have  neglected  to  use  the 
public  schools.  But  the  State  does  not  now  have  the  necessary  night 
schools,  part-time  schools,  and  other  kinds  of  continuation  schools 
so  much  needed  if  the  unassimilated  adult  aliens  are  to  be  reached. 


Chapter  XIIL 


HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS   OF    SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 


Section  i.  GENERAL  SITUATION. 

Introduction, — An  American  girl  is  a  future  citizen  of  a  democracr 
and,  as  such,  needs  the  same  broad  fundamental  education  that  should 
be  provided  for  every  boy.  One  out  of  every  two  girls  will  be,  fori 
few  years,  a  wage  earner  for  which  temporary  vocation  she  may  (X 
may  not  need  some  special  education.  Out  of  every  100  American 
women,  93  marry.  Of  these,  87  per  cent  become  mothers  and  95  per 
cent  operate  their  own  homes  by  their  own  labor.  In  South  Dakota 
there  were  listed  in  the  1915  census  118,110  women  employed  as 
housewives;  nor  did  this  include  all  women  wage  earners  w^ho  were 
also  home  makers.  It  is  evident  that  a  girl's  education  should  indnde 
training  for  citizenship,  for  home  making,  and  in  some  cases  for 
wage  earning. 

Wage  earning,  which  is  a  permanent  occupation  for  men,  is  but  % 
temporary  vocation  for  most  women.  Recognitiqp  is  now  generaUf 
given  to  the  need  which  exists  that  all  girls  should  receive  special 
training  for  their  life  work  of  home  making  and  motherhood.  To 
afford  this  training,  home  economics  instruction  should  be  made  an 
essential  and  required  part  of  every  girl's  public-school  curriculum. 

The  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion  (1)  that  home  economics 
courses  should  be  required  for  all  girls  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
grades,  inclusive;  (2)  that  under  certain  conditions,  where  manr 
girls  are  retarded  in  their  studies,  special  intensive  courses  should  be 
offered ;  (3)  that  the  rural  children  need  this  training  quite  as  much 
as  do  urban  children;  (4)  that  when  normal  schools  accept  students 
from  the  eighth  grade  these  students  should  also  be  required  to  carry 
one  full  year  of  home  economics;  (5)  that  it  is  right  to  give  univer- 
sity women  the  opportunity  to  pursue  thorough  courses  in  home 
economics;  and  (6)  that  the  conditions  upon  which  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  is  founded  obligates  that  institution  to  maintain  for 
women  courses  in  home  economics,  in  all  respects  equal  in  rank  and 
quality  to  degree  courses  offered  in  agriculture  and  engineering. 

Home    economics   as   noio    organized   in'  South    Dakota    jrublie 
schools. — South  Dakota   has   already   made  good   advancement   in 
90 
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teaching  home  economics  in  its  public  schools.  Forty-four  towns  and 
cities  have  organized  departments  of  home  economics  and  several 
consolidated  schools  have  made  some  effort  to  introduce  certain 
phases  of  this  subject.  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools,  although  the  State  course  of 
study  offers  suggestions  on  this  subject. 

In  a  few  schools  home  economics  is  taught  in  high  school  only ;  but 
the  prevailing  custom  in  South  Dakota  city  schools  is  to  introduce 
either  food  courses  or  clothing  courses  or  both  in  the  seventh  grade- 
Five  schools  i:eport  teaching  sewing  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  three  have 
sewing  in  grades  below  the  fifth. 

It  is  customary,  in  schools  giving  work  in  home  economics,  to  re- 
quire all  girls  to  take  this  while  in  the  grades  and  to  place  home 
economics  on  the  optional  list  in  the  high  school. 

The  size  of  classes  varies  from  8  to  38  pupils  and  in  time  from  85 
minutes- once  a  week  in  some  grades  to  90  minutes  daily  in  some  high 
schools.  It  is  common  practice  to  allow  only  one  45-minute  period 
per  week  for  either  cooking  or  sewing  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Sometimes  the  two  subjects  alternate,  so  that  a  student  sews  43  min- 
utes one  week  and  cooks  45  minutes  the  alternate  week. 

Weaknesses  in  the  present  system^ — ^The  short,  infrequent  periods 
now  alloied  to  home  economics  in  the  elementary  grades  is  one  of  the 
chief  weaknesses  of  the  work.  It  is  unfortimate  that  the  work  in  the 
high  school  is  usually  elective,  frequently  poorly  scheduled,  often 
hampered  by  the  grouping  of  girls  of  unequal  preparation  and  by 
failure  in  securing  cooperation  of  other  departments  with  that  of 
home  economics.  These  difficulties  may  be  due  to  indifference  or  to 
lack  of  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Preparation  of  teachers  in  home  economies. — There  were  33  replies 
to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  the  secondary  school  teachers  of  the  sub- 
ject. The.sc  teachers  were  trained  at  various  institutions  in  the  fol- 
lowing numbers : 

State  jTTlcnltnrnl  College  of  South  Dakota n 

tTnlverslty  of  South  Dakota H 

Stout  Institute,  Menomonle,  Wis 8 

Iowa  State  Agricultural  College 2 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 2 

University  of  Minnesota 2 

Milwaukee-Downer  College.  Milwaukee,  Wi.s 3 

Thomas  Normal  School.  Detroit,  Mich 2 

Valley  City  Normal,  North  Dakota 1 

*  University  of  Iowa 1 

St  Lawrence  University.  New  York 1 

Columhia  University,  New  York  City 1 

Yankton   College 1 

Not  designated t 
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A  study  of  the  record  of  preparation  of  home  economics  teachers 
for  high  schools  leads  to  two  distinct  impressions:  (1)  That  many  of 
them  are  not  graduates  of  four-year  college  courses;  and  (2)  that  the 
majority  of  the*teachers  have  received  their  training  outside  of  Sonth 
Dakota,  althbugh  citizens  of  South  Dakota  during  their  college  yean. 

The  first  conclusion  leads  to  the  belief  that  home  economics  will 
never  receive  fair  consideration  from  other  high  school  departments 
imtil  the  same  degree  of  collegiate  preparation  is  required  for  the 
teacher  of  the  one  as  for  that  of  the  other. 

The  second  conclusion  (that  many  have  pursued  courses  at  schools 
of  other  States)  points  to  some  weakness  in  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these 
teachers  were  residents  of  other  States  and  came  into  South  Dakota 
for  employment,  but  there  is  evidence  that  many  South  Dakota  youog 
people  have  not  highly  valued  the  training  offered  in  their  own  State 
educational  institutions. 

A  further  discussion  of  teacher  training  in  home-  economics  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Sontii 
Dakota. 

Diflicvlties  now  existing  in  thfi,  administration  of  home  eeo- 
no7ni<^8, — The  teachers  realize  the  difficulties  under  which  some  of 
them  are  teaching.  This  is*  evidenced  by  many  expressions  of  thrir 
needs  in  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  them.  The  commonest 
desire  is  for  longer  and  more  frequent  home  economics'  periods  in 
the  elementary  grades  and  that  the  subject  shall  be  required  in  aU 
high  schools. 

Many  state  that  they  need  added  equipment  and  some  need  better 
rooms.  These  are  but  natural  conditions  in  a  young  and  rapidly 
growing.  State,  and  are  deficiencies  that  should  be  corrected ;  but  they 
may  be  temporary  and  are  not  necessarily  fundamental. 

The  lack  of  adequate  educational  equipment,  reference  books,  and 
textbooks  can  not  be  so*  lightly  overlooked.  The  cost  of  these  is  com-r 
paratively  small  and  the  rapid  increase  in  school  attendance  can  not 
be  given  as  an  excuse  for  either  the  negligence  or  the  indifference 
which  causes  the  absence  of  these  minor  but  important  supplies  and 
equipment. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  teacher  giving  daily  instruction  in  high 
school  English  II,  high  school  English  IV,  German,  botany,  physi- 
ology, and  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  home  economics  should.be  forced 
to  say,  "  She  had  read  no  books  since  she  began  teaching."  Such  a 
schedule  of  work  is  alike  unfair  to  teacher  and  pupils.  It  is  the  most 
extreme  type  of  waste  of  human  ability  and  vitality.  To  prepare  ade- 
quately five  different  subjects  each  evening  is  too  great  a  requirement 
to  make  of  any  teacher  after  she  has  taught  five  full  hours  during 
the  day.    Such  a  teacher  will  wear  herself  out  and  break  in  health 
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or  she  will  look  for  another  position  or  settle  down  to  do  as  little  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  a  common  fault  in  South 
Dakota  that  the  home  economics  teachers  have  been  assigned  to  too 
many  other  subjects. 

Advancement  while  in  service. — Not  only  must  a  home  economic3 
teacher  have  adequate  preparation  before  employment,  but  her  growth 
in  knowledge  and  teaching  ability  should,  be  continuous  while  in  the 
service.  Her  growth  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  and  variety  of 
her  reading,  upon  her  participation  in  teachers'  associations  main- 
tained in  her  city,  county,  State  and  Nation,  and  in  her  graduate 
study  at  summer  schools  or  during  periods  of  leave  of  absence. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  home  economics  teachers  are  reading 
6ome  of  the  most  approved  educational  books.  One  teacher  states 
that  she  has  not  time  to  read — a  fact  that  is  perfectly  evident  when 
her  daily  schedule  is  studied. 

Twenty  teachers  are  reading  the  American  Home  Economics 
Journal;  10  are  reading* the  Literary  Digest,  while  others  are  readers 
of  the  Independent,  World's  Work,  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
Review  of  Reviews,  and  Educational  Review.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  intellectual  efforts  these  teachers  are  making  and  will  lead  to  in- 
creased elKciency. 

All  but  six  of  these  teachers  have  joined  one  or  more  educational 
associations.  Not  so  many  are  members  of  the  home  economics  asso- 
ciations as  could  be  desired,  but  it  is  probably  partly  due  to  their 
newness  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  home  economics  teachers  of  South  Dakota  are  most  of  them 
new  in  their  positions  and  only  just  out  of  school,  which  may  explain 
why  few  have  carried  graduate  courses. 

Present  methods  in  teaching  home  ecoruymies. — At  present  almost 
all  food  instruction  in  South  Dakota  consists  of  small  recipe  cooking, 
the  products  of  which  are  immediately  eaten.  A  child  is  not  critical 
of  the  result  of  her  own  labor,  nor  is  she  a  fair  judge  of  the  quality 
of  cooked  foods.  This  method  of  disposal  of  laboratory  products  is 
objectionable.  It  stimulates  greed  and  selfishness.  Food  is  wasted 
if  eaten  when  not  needed.  There  is  no  stimulus  to  excel  because  there 
is  no  one  to  know  of  success  or  failure.  It  is  undesirable  that  children 
eat  at  odd  times  and  between  meals.  The  repeated  use  of  very  small 
quantities  of  food  materials  fails  to  give  the  judgment  and  dexterity 
needed  in  the  preparation  of  family-sized  quantities. 

Some  notable  exceptions  to  this  small  recipe  method  •  were  ob- 
served. In  Aberdeen,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Pierre,  the  students  regularly 
prepare  a  daily  school  luncheon,  while  at  Madison  and  some  other 
places  the  children  bring  supplies  from  home  and  take  the  finished 
product  for  home  use.    In  all  cases  the  cooked  food  should  meet  a 
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real  need  and  the  children  should  receive  the  incentive  which  comes 
from  the  approbation,  of  others. 

In  a  few  places  in  South  Dakota  "  model "  sewing  is  given.  Hand- 
work with  no  machine  work  often  remains  in  the  elementary  school 
course.  This  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  teadier  as  it  is  of  the 
school  board  which  fails  to  supply  sewing  machines  and  suitable 
rooms  for  teaching  valuable  courses  in  garment  making.  The  use  of 
the  sewing  machine  and  the  commercial  pattern  should  be  taught  in 
the  sixth,  and  each  succeeding  grade. 

To  teach  neat  and  effective  hand  and  machine  work  and  also  the 
intelligent  choice  and  preparation  of  food  is  desirable,  but  foods  anJ 
clothing  do  not  include  all  of  home  economics.  Almost  withont  es* 
ception  the  school  boards  and  instruct<H:^  in  home  economics  in  Soutii 
Dakota  have  overlooked  the  im[K>rtance  of  teaching  household  ac- 
counting, home  management,  home  administration,  honte  nur^iBg. 
and  household  sanitation.  They  have  ignored  the  need  of  careful  m- 
st ruction  in  personal  hygiene.  Yet  much  of  home  economics  is  hot 
an  intensified  *study  of  hygiene.  Each  c6urse  given,  be  it  fooi 
clothing,  or  home  administration,  must  be-  based  upon  certain  ele- 
mental truths,  and  must  be  taught  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the 
health  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Courseft  of  study. — South  Dakota  devotes  six  pages  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course  of  study  to  "  Domestic  science  and  gardening^ 
but  three  pages  of  the  six  give  a  mere  exposition  of  home  economics 
subject  matter,  and  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  could  be  con- 
densed into  one  quarter  page.  So  far  as  could  be  discovered  no 
teacher  of  elementary  grade  home  economics  in  cities  or  to^vms  wis 
following  this  course,  which  is  denominated  "A  practical  rural  school 
course."  No  other  course  is  suggested  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary grades. 

There  is  no  uniform  course  in  home  economies  for  high  schools 
At  present  each  teacher  plans  her  own  course,  which  under  such  con- 
ditions varies  from  year  to  year  with  the  changing  of  teachers^ 

/Sufjff/ested  modification  and  impro^^ements^  in  the  orf/anisation,  and 
admivistnition  of  konie  economics, — South  Dakota  should  have  a 
State  course  of  study  for  home  economics  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  This  course  should  progress  toward  uniform  i«- 
sult^s,  but  there  should  be  opportunity  for  adaptation  to  community 
and  school  needs  and  conditions. 

Particular  problems  should  not  be  required  by  this  course,  but 
definite  principles  with  State- wide  application  should  be  presented  in 
orderly  and  logical  sequence. 

Such  a  course  when  once  inaugurated  will  bring  to  the  service 
better  prepared  teachers;  it  will  enable  pupils  to  transfer  fr<mi  one 
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school  to  another  without  delay,  or  repetition  of  work;  and  it  wilL 
make  possible  adjustment  of  advanced  home  economics  courses  in  tlie 
State  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Time  aUawance  on  horne  economics. — ^The  following  time  allow- 
ance for  home  economics  is  recommended  for  all  graded  schools : 

Fifth  and  sixth  grades :  Fort^^-five  minutes  four  times  each  week  or 
one  and  one-half  hour  periods  twice  each  week. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grades :  Seven  45-minute  periods.  It  is  desir- 
able that  these  be  given  as  three  periods  of  one  and  one-half  hours 
each  and  one  prepared  lesson  period,  or  that  two  entire  half  days  be 
given  to  home  economics  each  week. 

If  the  financial  condition  of  a  school  community  is  such  that 
home  economics  can  not  be  maintained  in  both  elementary  and  high 
schools,  then  it  should  be  supported  in  the  grades  alone  until  there 
are  funds  sufficient  for  a  complete  course.  So  many  children  leave 
school  that  it  is  imperative  that  some  training*  be  given  early  in  the 
course. 

One  year  of  home  economics  should  be  required  of  all  high-school 
girls.  This  should  be  in  the  ninth  grade  and  should  be  so  taught  as 
to  be  equal  to  one  full  unit  of  work.  It  may  consist  of  six  laboratory 
hours,  two  class-room  hours,  and  two  hours  for  study,  or  it  may  bo 
given  as  five  double  periods  weekly,  with  time  taken  during  these  for 
recitations  and  discussions.  Electives  in  home  economics  should  be 
offered  in  the  upper  three  years  of  high-school  work  in  the  larger 
city  schools.  It  is  probable  that  much  better  results  will  be  attained 
in  the  smaller  towns  if.  efforts  be  made  to  make  the  elementary  and 
first  high-school  year  of  greater  excellence  rather  than  to  multiply 
courses  in  home  economics  for  advanced  classes. 

Textbooks. — ^Textbooks  for  home  economics  teaching  should  be 
adopted  for  elementary  schools  and  for  high  schools.  While  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  find  textbooks  that  exactly  meet  the  needs  of  all 
localities  or  present  material  in  exactly  the  order  desired  by  each 
teacher,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  a  less-than-perfect  textbook,  sup- 
plemented by  notes  and  assigned  readings,  carries  an  elementary  or 
high  school  student  farther  along  any  line  than  will  dictated  notes 
and  copied  material. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  studies  of  the  typ>e  for  home  economics 
and  with  young  teachers  such  as  now  are  employed  for  this  subject. 
Of  33  teachers  of  home  economics  reporting  as  employed  in  South 
Dakota,  four  accepted  their  present  position  since  January  1,  1918, 
17  during  1917,  four  in  1916,  three  in  1915,  three  in  1914  and  two  in 
1913. 

No  consistent  course  of  instruction  can  be  maintained,  without 
standard  textbooks  when  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force  changes 
so  frequently. 
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Content  of  coufaes. — Fifth  grade:  Home  economics  in  the  fifth 
grade  should  consist  of  lessons  in  sewing  and  in  housekeeping.  In  i 
well-organized  school  system  all  children  will  have  had  primsuj 
manual  arts  in  the  first  four  grades.  They  will  know  how  to  use 
scissors  and  other  common  tools  and  will  have  become  interested  in 
the  work  of  their  hands. 

From  the  first  lessons  in  sewing,  there  should  be  presented  a  definite 
purpose  for  every  effort  they  are  taught  to  make.  It  is  at  this  afe 
that  a  girl  readily  learns  to  crochet,  knit,  make  tatting,  and  work 
designs  in  cross  stitch.  All  sewing  during  the  fifth  grade  will  be  k 
hand.  It  should  be  on  small  problems,  that  each  may  be  completed 
before  the  child  becomes  weary  and  discouraged. 

Children  interested  in  dolls  may  be  given  problems  in  doll  gw^ 
ments,  but  usually  the  child  of  11  or  12  prefers  making  some- 
thing of  actual  use.  Too  often  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  a  child 
is -underestimated.  If  given  a  task  worth  while  she  is  interested  and 
will  learn  quickly.  The  girls  should  sew  for  45  minutes  three  times 
each  week.  Dexterity  is  developed,  and  the  speediness  with  whieh 
their  problems  ai*e  completed  stimulates  the  student  to  further  effort. 
There  is  little  to  cause  wonder  that  girls  failed  to  enjoy  sewing  whea 
they  had  but  one  lesson  in  two  weeks,  and  were  able  to  see  few  results 
after  many  weeks  of  periodical  effort. 

If  possible,  the  sewing  in  the  fifth  grade  should  be  given  by  a  spe- 
cial teacher.  There  are,  occasionally,  grade  teachers  who  are  deft  in 
the  use  of  the  needle  and  really  enjoy  teaching  sewing,  but  usually 
the  room  teacher  is  less  efficient  in  this  line  than  in  her  usual  woit 
There  is  opportunity  to  correlate  sewing  with  several  other  subjects 
in  this,  grade.    The  result  is  an  increased  interest  in  each. 

The  function  of  sewing  instruction  in  the  grades  is  first  to  familiar- 
ize the  child  with  the  tools  used  and  to  develop  manual  dexterity. 
This,  with  instruction  concerning  the  growth  of  cotton  and  flax,  the 
life  of  the  silkworm,  and  simple  weaving  processes,  is  about  all  that 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  fifth  grade. 

One-fourth  of  the  time-  for  home  economics  in  the  fifth  grade 
should  be  devoted  to  housekeeping.  Few  mothers  would  choose  cook- 
ing as  the  first  part  of  home-making  to  be  taught  eleven-year  old 
girls.  Rather,  the  natural  method  of  introducing  a  child  to  home 
making,  is  to  teach  her  to  make  a  bed,  set  a  table,  clear  oflF  a  table, 
wash  dishes,  dust  furniture  and  arrange  household  articles  in  an  at- 
tractive manner.  Less  judgment  is  required  in  the  discharge  of  these 
duties  than  in  food  preparation.  The  more  immediate  tangible  re- 
sults appeal  to  the  younger  child. 

Equipment  for  teaching  home  economics  will  not  be  considered 
adeijuate  if  there  be  only  tables,  sewing  machines,  commercially  made 
cooking  desks  and  cooking  utensils.    In  order  to  teach  home  makin«^ 
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by  means  of  bed  making,  table  setting,  dusting,  etc.,  it  becomes  es- 
sential that  there  be  a  bed  to  make,  a  table  to  set  and  a  room  to  ar- 
range and.  dust. 

A  small  house,  an  apartment  or  a  teacher's  dining  room  or  rest 
room  becomes  part  of  the  essential  equipment  for  the  iS^tisfactory 
teaching  of  home  economic^. 

Sixth  grade. — ^The  sixth  grad-e  home  economics  course  should  con- 
sist of  sewing  and  food  preparation. 

The  sewing  teacher  should  review  the  methods  taught  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  making  applications  to  new  problems.  The  introduction 
to  the  use  of  the  machine  and  of  the  commercial  pattern  belongs  in 
this  second  year  of  sewing. 

The  problems  chosen  should  again  be  small  enough  to  be  completed 
in  reasonable  time.  The  articles  made  should  be  such  as  the  child,  or 
some  member  of  the  family  or  other  person  can  actually  use. 

In  the  food  preparation  class  the  housekeeping  lessons  of  the  fifth 
grade  should  be  reviewed  and  ability  developed  to  follow  accurately 
a  simple  recipe,  to  combine  the  ingredients  and  to  regulate  the  heajt 
in  the  ordinary  processes  of  cooking. 

This  cooking  should  be  with  small  quantities.  Because  of  the  in- 
experience of  the  child,  some  poor  products  and  some  food  waste  are 
inevitable.  The  small  quantities  used  reduce  the  waste  to  the  mini- 
mum, at  the  same  time  making  easier  for  the  child  the  manipulation 
of  the  materials  and  the  use  of  the  cooking  utensils.  The  time  al- 
lowed for  food  preparation  lessons  should  not  be  less  than  1 J  hours. 
This  makes  possible  the  completion  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  any  dish,  affords  time  for  explanations  and  inquiries 
by  the  teacher,  and  gives  opportunity  for  nice  dish  washing  and 
kitchen  cleaning,  as  well  as  time  for  orderly  serving  and  eating  of 
the  food. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grade  cowses, — ^Many  children  leave  school 
without  entering  the  high  school.  Recognizing  this  and  also  tUat  in 
the  early  adolescent  period  girls  are  more  interested  in  all  that  relates 
to  household  matters  than  in  their  earlier  years,  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  home  economics  should  receive  especial  stress. 

The  technique  of  food  preparation,  garment  making,  and  house- 
keeping should  be  perfected  and,  in  addition,  a  broader  comprehen- 
sion of  reasons  for  processes  and  the  relation  of  the  study  of  home 
problems  to  other  subjects  should  be  developed.  Food  3tudy  should 
be  correlated  with  arithmetic,  agriculture,  geography,  and  language. 
Garment  making  with  geography,  arithmetic,  language,  and  drawing. 

In  all  cases  the  articles  produced  by  these  classes  should  be  for 
actual  use  and  should  meet  some  existing  need.  Personal  adornment 
should  not  be  the  incentive  for  sewing  nor  selfish  satisfaction  the 
motive  for  food  preparation. 
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The  sewing  may  be  for  personal  use  if  the  garments  are  needei 
The  problems  chosen  should  be  such  as  the  community  life  makes 
desirable.  Not  only  should  garments  be  made,  but  their  cost  in  mi- 
ter ial*and  time  should  be  computed  and  the  comparison  made  between 
the  ready-to-wear  and  the  home-made  garment 

Elementary  home  nursing,  Ixome  sanitation  and  hous^old  accomri- 
ing  should  be  taught  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  gravies.  Practi- 
cal experience  in  buying  should  be  given  so  often  that  an  ability  to 
discriminate  and  judge  of  foods  and  fabrics  may  be  developed. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  of  school  work  certaiB 
attainments  should  have  been  reached  by  all  girls*  Besides  ordi- 
nary scholastic  accomplishments  th.ey  should  be  able  to  do  certain 
things  for  themselves  and  their  homes  and  should  understand  ths 
relation  of  their  home  to  the  community. 

A  girl  of  fourteen  or  one  having*  finished  the  eighth  gradei  should 
be  able  to  choose  and  purchase  the  material  for  her  own  plain  dotl^ 
and  to  make  her  own  undergarments  and  wash  dresses;  slue  ^ouM 
have  developed  a  pride  in  the  care  and  repair  of  her  own  ^fvardit)be; 
she  should  know  how  to  assist  in  the  household  and  should  enjor 
having  the  care  of  her  own  ro<vm ;  she  should  be  able  to  plan  a  simpb 
meal  economically,,  purchase  the  foods  and  cook  and  serve  the  same 
in  an  expeditious  and  3^tiaf  actory  manner. 

Cooperation  of  the  mothers  with  the  efforts  of  the  teadier^  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  have  encouragement  at  home 
to  pi-aetice  that  which  is*  taught  at  school.  It  is  doubtful  if  sefacxd 
credit  in  home  economics  can  be  given  for  home  work.  Credit  for 
home  work  presupposes  frequent  supervision,  and  to  do  this  in  home 
economics  there  is  necessarily  an  intrusion  upon  the  privacy  and 
personal  problems  of  the  home.  This,  no  school  official  has  a  righi 
to  attempt.  Uninspected  home  wojk  with  school  credit  is  eminentlt 
unfair.  The  honest  mother  and.  daughter  will  suffer  in  comparisoa 
with  those  of  more  elastic  consciences,  and  the  daughter  of  a  mother 
with  high  standards  for  workmanship  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  wiA 
those  whose  mother's'  ideas  of  excellence  are  lax. 

nigh  school  heme  eamoTvdcs, — ^The  ninth  year  at  school  sbooM 
complete  the  required,  home  economics,  work.  After  the  ninth  year 
there  will  need  to  be.  in.  the  larger  cities,  elective  courses.  The  stu- 
dent pursuing  a  commercial  course  can' not  afford  more  time  for  home 
economics  training,  neither  can  the  girl  who  has  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  being  abte  to  enter  a  college  or  university  or  normal  school. 
The  young  woman  whose  future  is  undetermined,  or  who  will  prob- 
ably remain  in  her  home,  may  well  elect  a  four  years'  course*  in  home 
economics,  and  for  her  these  elective  high  school  courses  may  be  es- 
tablished. 
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The  ninth  grade  or  last  year  of  required  home  eooncmiics  study 
should  be  based  upon  the  previous  four  years  of  grade  work.  It 
should  be  a  survey  course  equivalent  to  one  full  unit  course  and 
should  be  allotted  the  equivalent  of  daily  double  periods.  Foods, 
clothing,  hygiene,  and  home  administration  should  divide  the  time. 
Each  may  be  given  the  equivalent  of  one-half  of  (Hie.  semester  of 
class  time  with  the  laboratory  periods,  equally  divided  between  gar- 
ment making,  food  preparation,  and  housekeeping.  Local  school 
conditions  may  well  determine  whether  these  subjects  shall  alternate 
throughout  the  week,  or  occupy  all  the  time  of  alternate  weeks,  or 
be  assigned-  to  seasonal  periods.  In  general,  it  is  most  desirable  to 
give  the  practical  work  in  sewing  in  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the  fall 
semester  and  the  last  nine  weeks  of  the  spring  semester,  thus  leaving 
the  18  mid-year  weeks  for  food  preparation.  If  the  teachers'  in 
charge  of  this  work  are  broadly  and  well  trained  such  a-  plan"  works 
well,  bufe  if  the  teachers  are  over  specialized  and  can  teach  only  foods 
or  only  clothing,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  alternate  the  classes  so 
that  all  teachers  may  be  continuously  employed. 

Laboratory  food  products  shpuld  be  used  in  the  sf hocl  lunch  room 
and  for  teachers'  Innciies^  receptions,  dinners,  etc. 

Supplemental  paid  help  will  be  needed  in  any  lunch  room  supply- 
ing 50  or  more  lunches  per  day. 

It  is  here  suggested  that  the  sewing  course  shall  be*  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  students  knpw  how  to  do  plain  hand  sewing, 
use  a  commercial  pattern,  an/J  operate  a  sewing  machine  and  aVe 
acquainted  with  different  fabrics  and  weaves. 

There  should  be  a  revie«v  of  handwork,  machine  work,  and  com- 
mercial pattern  use  by  som^  simple  problem  such  as  the  making  of  a 
gingham  garment  for  a  child. 

A  further  review  of  the  above  and  also  the  choice  and  application 
of  trimming  can  be  given  on  a  problem  such  as  the  making  of  a 
muslin  gown.  Since  the  use  of  the  electric  motqr  for  home  sewing 
machines  is  becoming  common,  the  use  of  a  motor-driven  machine 
should  be  taught  at  this  time  in  the  course. 

An  advanced  Icnowledge  of  color,  design,  and  textiles  may  be  de- 
veloped by  the  problem  of  a  serge  school  dress  or  the  remaking  of  a 
woolen  dress  or  skirt. 

There  should  be  at  least  one  problem  involving  cleaning  and,  if 
possible,  dyeing. 

There  should  be  one  problem  consisting  of  work  for  others  rather 
than  for  self.    This  might,  for  the  present,  well  be  for  the  Red  Cross, ' 
Belgian  Relief.  Associated  Charities,  or  for  local  needy  children. 

One  or  more  general  problems  necessitating  the  cooperation  of  all 
members  of  the  class  should  be  required.    This  may  be  rug  making. 
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quilt  making,  hcnniiing  household  linen,  or  matking  costumes  for  some 
school  pla}'.  Ability  to  work  well  with  others  and  happily  for  othen 
is  a  characteristic  so  desirable  that  no  school  should  fail  to  devek^ 
this  in  every  way  possible. 

Unless  the  teaching  of  home  economics  functions  in  .the  home  life 
of  the  students  it  is  of  little  value.  A  student  in  clothing  should  be 
more  suitably  clothed  with  garments  kept  in  better  repair  than  one 
without  this  training.  The  value  of  courses  should  be  evidenced  bj 
more  simple,  conservative  and  appropriate  garmenjts.  chosen  and 
worn  by  the  students. 

A  similar  development  of  taste  and  judgment  should  be  evidenced 
in  regard  to  food,  house  furnishing,  and  housekeeping. 

The  mastery  of  technique  results  in  greater  pleasure  in  aoeonh 
plishment. 

Whether  a  girl  elects  business,  industrial,  or  academic  courses,  she 
will  always  need  the  instruction  received  in'  the  required  home  eeo- 
noinics  courses. 

When  a  business  woman,  her  training  will  have  prepared  her  to 
buy  suitable  clotjies  and  to  care  for  them ;  to  select  proper  food  to 
maintain  her  body  at  a  maximum  degree  of  efficiency ;  and  so  to  con- 
trol her  environment  that  her  surroundings  may  not  imperil  her 
health. 

Elective  hagh^school  home  economics  course. — Elective  high-school 
home  economics  courses  should  be  paralleled  by  science  courses  vrhici 
become  required  courses  for  all  students  electing  the  home  economics. 
These  science  courses  should  be  chemistr^^,  physics,  biology,  and 
})hysiology.  In  addition  to  these,  there  should  be  a  required  one-year 
course  of  advanced  art  for  all  students  pursuing  the  elective  home 
economics  course. 

This  elective  course  may  well  include  advanced  dressmaking,  ad- 
vanced foods  courses,  invalid  cooking,  lunch  room  cookery,  house- 
hold sanitation  and  administration,  and  the  home  care  of  the  sick. 

The  above-suggested  courses  do  not  include  trade  training  for 
women.  Many  of  the  industries  in  which  women  are  employed  are 
evolutions  of  household  employments,  but  home  economics  inst^u^ 
tion  can  be  considered  only  as  a  prevocational  training  for  these 
wage-earning  vocations.  A  demand  for  special  trade  courses  in  the 
high  school  of  South  Dakota  in  the  near  future  and  the  maintenana 
of  such  instruction  is  made  possible  by  the  Federal  vocational  educ** 
tion  law. 

Hont'e  economics  in  the  consolidated  rural  schools. — :ConsolidateJ 
rural  schools  need  neither  less  home  economics  nor  home  economiiii 
of  a  quality  different  from  that  here  recommended  for  the  city  d 
town  school. 
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The  instruction  should  be  presented  from  a  different  point  of  Tiew. 
The  problems  selected  should  be  chosen  because  applicable  to  local 
rural  conditions  but  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  home- 
making  apply  alike  to  city  and  rural  homes. 

An  illustration  in  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  instruction  in 
home  economics  could  be  illustrated  by  lessons  upon  vegetables.  In 
the  city  questions  of  purchase  and  storage  in  small  quantities  would 
precede  discussions  as  to  use,  while  in  the  rural  school  questions  of 
home  pnaduction  and  storage  in  large  quantities  would  be  consid- 
ered before  questions  of  use. 

Sanitarymilk  supplies,  laws  relating  to  marketing  milk,  etc.,  would 
be  taught  in  towns;  but  in  the  country  the  production  of  sanitary 
milk,  its  care,  handling,  storage  and  use  would  be  stressed. 

In  towns  city  water  systems  would  be  considered,  with  general 
water  sources  and  supplies  incidentally  taught,  while  in  rural  com- 
munities the  source  of  water  for  farm  homes,  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  same,  the  storage  of  household  water,  and  the  introduction 
of  water  into  the  house  would  be  especially  emphasized. 

In  town  the  municipal  methods  of  sewage  and  waste  disposal  would 
be  discussed  at  length,  with  minor  consideration  for  the  household 
disposal  of  waste  materials. 

In  the  country,  where  each  householder  becomes  responsible  for  the 
sanitary  conditions  surrounding  his  home,  greater  care  in  teaching 
sanitation  would  be  necessary. 

In  the  grades  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth,  inclusive,  town  and  coun- 
try children  should  receive  the  same  number  of  hours  of  instruction, 
and  one  group  should  not  have  a  better  course  than  the  other,  but  all 
should  have  their  lessons  correlated  with  their  life  experiences  and 
especially  adapted  to  their  environment. 

Home  econondca  in  the  one-teacher  rural  school, — The  girls  of  the 
one-teacher  school  merit  as  much  and  as  good  training  in  home- 
making  as  do  their  more  fortunate  friends  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  attending  a  graded  school.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  one 
teacher  to  teach  all  grades  and  all  branches  with  the  same  emphasis 
and  with  the  same  efficiency  as  could  eight  teachers  each  in  charge  of 
but  one  grade.  Hence  home  economics  courses  must  be  modified  and 
adapted  to  meet  the  conditions  of  instruction  existing  in  one-teacher 
schools. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  the  subjects  relating  to  home- 
making  may  be  taught:  (1)  By  the  school  teacher  employed  in  the 
school;  (2)  by  a  Facial  teacher  shared  by  five  or  more  schools;  and 
(3)  by  certain  women  in  the  community.  This  last  arrangement  is 
known  as  the  "  Crete  plan  "  because  first  effectively  used  at  Crete, 
Nebr. 

79888*— 18 8 
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In  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  there  i&  a  fourth  poasibSitf 
of  the  rural  girl  acquiruig  special  information  concerning  houseboU 
arts.  Where  there  is  a  well-organized  "  farm  bureau  "  with  a  special 
woman  in  charge  of  clubs  for  women  and  girls  much  good  instroe- 
tion  can  be  given  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  food  preservation  in  coe- 
nection  with  these  clubs.  At  places  the  local  teachers  have  bea 
retained  during  the  summer  vacation  period  and  employed  as  ai^ 
agents  in  club  work,  thus  continuing  the  relationship  of  teacher  a^^ 
child  throughout  the  year. 

When  the  school  system  of  South  Dakota  is  reorganized  and  d 
employed  teachers  are  adequately  prepared,  it  will  be  possible  i«' 
require  that  every  rural  teacher  have  some  home  economics  training; 
Until  that  time  the  best  that  can  be  secured  for  the  rural  child  taugli 
by  the  local  teacher  is  conscientious  teaching  from  a  good  textboek 
on  home  economics  subjects. 

As  elsewhere  stated  home  economics  includes  the  study  of  sanitjh 
tion,  foods,  clothing,  and  household  management,  as  well  as  otkr 
subjects.  The  theoretical  instruction  in  regard  to  sanitation  and  foods 
is  needed  equally  by  boys  and  girls  in  rural  homes.  Instruction  k 
these  two  subjects  should  be  given  in  alternate  years  to  the  pupils  a 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  but  sanitary  practices  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  at  all  times.  Each  day  will  offer  opportunities  to  surs? 
the  right  use  of  foods. 

Manual  arts  in  the  four  lower  grades  leads  naturally  to  sewing  fe 
the  girls  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  and  elementary  agricultun 
for  the  boys  of  these  grades.  A  little  time  spent  daity  upon  these 
studies  or  a  longer  time  on  Friday  afternoon  makes  steady  progres 
possible. 

Home  work  in  these  subjects  may  be  required  and  graded,  bm 
must  be  tested  by  skill  in  tasks  done  at  school  before  school  credit  can 
be  given.  Without  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  of  the  district  it  i 
almost  impossible  to  attain  completely  satisfactory  results  from  hone 
economics  instruction  in  the  one-teacher  school. 

By  dividing  the  time  of  a  special  teacher  of  home  economics  be 
tween  several  schools,  most  effective  teaching  of  both  agriculture  aod 
home  economics  is  made  possible.  By  this  method  the  special  teacher 
relieves  the  regular  teacher  of  half  of  the  pupils  and  enables  her  U 
give  special  instruction  to  the  section  remaining  with  her. 

The  "  Crete  "  plan  of  teaching  home  economics  depends  for  ife 
success  upon  the  cooperation,  ability,  and  good  will  of  the  women  ol 
the  district.  Each  woman  in  the  school  organization  agrees  to  inert 
a  group  of  the  girls  at  certain  times.  The  girls  go  to  the  homes  ftf 
their  instruction.  The  woman  who  is  an  expert  bread  maker  teacb^ 
bread  making;  the  expert  milk  and  butter  woman  teaches  that  sub- 
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ject;  the  woman  who  is  most  successful  with  meats  or  soups  or  des- 
serts agrees  to  instruct  in  her  specialty ;  while  those  women  who  are 
experts  in  needlework  give  their  services  to  the  neighborhood  girls 
at  stated  times. 

When  the  county  agents,  working  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
have  time  and  facilities  for  the  organization  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion of  rural  clubs,  and  when  this  club  work  can  be  progressively 
maintained  for  a  series  of  years,  much  good  instruction  in  certain 
phases  of  home  economics  can  be  given  the  rural  girls. 

The  special  teacher,  the  adoption  of  the  Crete  plan,  and  depend- 
ence upon  club  organizations  all  involve  so  many  different  factors 
that  they  are  the  exceptional  rather  than  the  usual  methods  of  se- 
curing home  economics  in  the  one-room  school.  The  means  most 
often  effective  will  be  found  to  be  the  willing  teacher  supplied  with 
a  good  textbook  and  making  full  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  of 
connecting  instruction  in  foods  and  sanitation  with  the  daily  service 
of  a  hot  lunch. 

The  older  girls  will  learn  to  assume  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lunch  and  the  procurement  of  supplies.  The  girls  next  in 
age  will  learn  simple  lessons  in  correct  food  preparation  in  cooking 
the  articles  needed.  The  younger  girls  will  learn  nice  methods  of 
dish  washing,  and  orderly  methods  in  doing  the  necessary,  after-lunch 
work,  while  all  students,  both  boys  and  girls,  will  be  taught  cleanli- 
ness, orderliness,  and  good  manners  if  the  lunch  is  rightly  managed. 

A  very  few  minutes  given  each  day  to  lessons  on  the  lunch  will 
insure  all  this  if  the  school  authorities  supply  an  abundance  of  good 
water.  Little  of  value  can  be  taught  regarding  sanitation  in  a  dirty 
school  house  to  unwashed  and  thirsty  children. 

Many  arithmetics  now  base  their  lessons  on  practical  problems  re- 
lating to  home  life  and  various  industries.  Bookkeeping  is  made 
interesting  by  application  to  home  and  farm  management  problems. 
By  correlating  language 'lessons,  geography,  arithmetic,  bookkeep- 
ing, and  agriculture  with  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  home,  all 
are  made  more  interesting  and  of  more  permanent  value.  By  these 
means  home  economics  can  contribute  to  the  future  efficiency  and  well 
being  of  the  rural  child  educated  in  the  one-room  school  as  well  as 
to  the  graded  school  children. 

Sehool  lunches. — The  administration  of  the  school  lunch  is  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  duties  of  the  home  economics  teacher.  As  else- 
where discussed  this  lunch  is  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  food-class 
products. 

During  the  more  bitter  cold  weather  a  hot  lunch  at  noon  for  the 
elementary  childr^i,  with  a  shorter  midday  recess  and  an  earlier  dis- 
missal, would  be  the  most  desirable  in  all  town  schools.    In  the  early 
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fall  and  spring  there  would  be  little  demand  for  a  school  lunch,  ex- 
cept in  high  schools,  one-teacher  rural,  and  consolidated  schools.  In 
these  latter  the  lunch  is  needed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  noon  lunch  accomplishes  but  half  of  what  is  possible  when  it 
merely  provides  food.  Personal  cleanliness,  order,  good  table  man- 
ners, consideration  for  others,  and  intelligent  choice  of  foods  may  all 
be  taught  through  the  school  lunch.  The  cooperation  of  principal, 
room  teacher,  and  home-economics  teacher  is  necessary  for  the  full- 
est success.  The  home-economics  teacher  must  not  be  expected  to 
give  full  time  to  class  teaching  and  have  the  responsibility  of  the 
conduct  of  the  lunch  added  to  her  labors. 

Time  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  extra  work,  and  the  teacher 
should  be  given  opportunity  to  give  at  least  one  20-minute  lesson 
each  week  in  each  grade  room  on  the  subject  of  selection  of  foods, 
and  the  effect  upon  health  of  incorrect  food  habits.  By  these  means 
the  school  lunch  will  become  educative  and  can  be  related  to  other 
subjects'of  the  school  curriculum. 

Home  nui'sing. — Instruction  in  home  nursing  in  either  town,  con- 
solidated rural  schools,  or  one-room  rural  schools  is  necessary  and 
should  be  included  in  all  curricula.  This  teaching  is  done  best  by  a 
trained  nurse,  if  such  a  person  is  employed  by  public  authorities  or 
local  school  boards.  When  the  services  of  a  trained  nurse  can  not  be 
secured  the  home-economics  teacher  or  the  classroom,  teacher  should 
give  this  instruction,  and  also  lessons  in  first  aid  for  all  students,  both 
boys  and  girls. 

Courses  for  hoys, — All  men  and  boys  need  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  facts  concerning  foods.  They  should  know  how  to  select  suit- 
able foods  when  buying  at  hotels  or  restaurants;  the  effect  of  in- 
correct or  badly  prepared  foods  upon  the  health  of  the  consumer; 
and  they  also  need  to  know  much  about  the  sanitary  handling  and 
transportation  of  foods. 

The  general  information  suggested  can  be  given  in  connection  with 
courses  in  hygiene.  The  courses  in  the  technique  of  camp  cookery 
should  be  offered  as  electives  in  the  eighth  grade  and  first  high-school 
year,  and  special  out-of-school  classes  in  camp  cookery  should  be 
.provided. 

Teachers  of  home  economics  in  public  schools, — ^Elsewhere  in  this 
report  the  training  of  teachers  of  home  economics  will  be  considered 
in  detail,  and  the  relation  of  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  the  State 
university  to  the  teachers  of  home  economics  will  be  fully  discussed. 
No  high-school  teacher  of  home  economics  should  be  employed  who 
has  had  less  than  full  college  or  university  training.  She  should 
have  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree.  If  teachers  are  employed  to  teach 
home  economics  in  the  elementary  grades  only,  this  requisite  training 
should  be  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  standard  col- 
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lege  or  university  courses.  Teachers  of  home  economics  for  school? 
of  the  open  country  should  have  in  addition  to  the  above-required 
preparation  good  courses  in  general  agriculture,  and  should  have 
actually  lived  upon  a  country  homestead. 

The  pay  of  home-economics  teachers  should  be  the  same  as  the  pay 
of  other  teachers  for  whom  a  like  amount  of  preparation  is  required. 

Supervision  of  hoTne  economics. — South  Dakota  should  have  at- 
tached to  her  staff  of  oflScers  connected  with  the  State  department  of 
education  a  supervisor  of  home  economics.  This  woman  should  be 
broadly  educated  and  should  have  a  wide  experience  in  public-school 
work.  If  South  Dakota  can  not  at  present  afford  to  maintain  such 
an  officer  at  the  State  department  of  education,  then  some  instructor 
in  home  economics  at  the  State  agricultural  college  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  the  duties  of  State  supervisor  of  home  eco- 
nomics, giving  not  less  than  one-half  of  her  time  to  inspecting  the 
work  done  and  advising  the  teachers  in  their  departmental  organiza- 
tion.^ 

This  latter  a'rrangement  has  the  advantage  of  closely  linking  the 
college  and  the  State  teaching  of  home  economics,  and  if  properly  ad- 
ministered will  strengthen  and  broaden  the  work  in  both  spheres. 

Section  2.— HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS   OP 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

PRESENT  STATUS. 

Introduction. — Home  economics  courses  are  now  offered  in  all  four 
State  normal  schools  of  South  Dakota,  but  in  none  of  these  is  this 
work  required.  Because  of  other  studies  which  are  required  and 
because  of  the  manner  of  scheduling  these  courses,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  normal  students  enroll  in  home  economics.  This  con- 
dition is  unfortunate. 

Rural  school-teachers  need  a  knowledge  of  foods,  clothing,  and 
sanitation  for  their  own  well-being.  They  must  choose  their  food 
intelligently  that  they  may  retain  their  health  while  in  charge  of  the 
schools.  They  must  dress  comfortably,  healthfully,  and  attractively 
while  at  work.  They  must  select  surroundings  that  are  sanitary  and 
safe.  Without  knowledge  of  these  subjects  their  value  as  teachers  is 
materially  lessened  and  not  infrequently  effective  school  service  is 
sacrificed  because  of  ill  health. 

The  normal-school  graduates  teach  in  rural  and  elementary  schools, 
where  all  information  possible  concerning  conditions  which  affect 
health  is  needed  in  order  that  the  teachers  may  instruct  their  pupils 
and  assist  the  mothers  of  the  community  in  maintaining  good  physi- 
cal conditions  among  the  school  children. 
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For  these  reasons  and'  others  di^ussed  elsewhere  in  the  report,  h 
is  regrettable  that  so  few  students  at  the  normal  schools'  are  abk 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  courses  offered  in  home  economic. 

State  Normal  School  at  Madison, — At  the  Madison  Jformal  Schod 
the  department  of  home  economics  is  in  the  basement  of  the  practict- 
school  building.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  large.  There  is  an 
office,  a  large  laboratory,  dining  room  (also  used  as  classroom). « 
sewing  room,  and  storeroom.  While  the  arrangement  is  not  idoL 
and  all  necessary  courses  in  home  economics  can  not  be  properly  giTieL 
without  some  additional  space  and  equipment,  the  present  conditioas 
are  good  and  with  relatively  small  expenditure  could  be  made  att 
factory. 

Home  economics  is  required  for  all  girls  in  the  practice  school  fro© 
the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive.  It  is  an  elective  for  tl 
women  students  in  the  normal-school  course  and  is  now  approvd 
for  all  students  in  the  tenth  grade,  but  owing  to  the  present  schednk 
of  classed  it  is*  difficult  for  the  students  to  register  in  home  economics 
Only  two  double  periods  per  week  are  now  assigned  to  home  eco- 
nomics for  normal-school  students.  This  is  too  small  an  allotment  of 
the  time  for  such  an  essential  subject. 

State  Normal  School  at  Spearfi^h. — ^The  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics is  housed  on  the  third  floor  of  the  main  building,  in  rooms 
with  low  ceilings.  The  equipment  is  in  good  condition  and  is  suitable 
for  the  use  of  the  older  students,  but  is  not  well  adapted  for  children 
the  size  of  those  in  the  practice  school,  who-  now  utilize  these  rooms 
for  their  cooking  and  sewing  classes.  Rooms  and  equipment  should 
be  provided  elsewhere  for  these  children,  and  the  courses  should  be 
arranged  to  conform  to  the  recommendations  made  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  home  economics.  At  present,  cooking  and  see- 
ing are  required  in  alternate  years  in  the  training  school,  beginning 
with  the  fifth  grade  and  continuing  through  the  eighth.  Cooking 
is  given  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades  and  sewing  in  the  sixth  and 
eighth. 

Students  in  the  normal  school  are  not  required  to  study  home  eco- 
nomics, though  they  may  elect  courses  1  to  8,  inclusive.  If  they  so 
desire,  they  may  elect  a  full  four-year  course.  The  number  choosing 
this  longer  course  is  negligible,  though  the  courses  are  well  planned 
and  well  taught. 

State  Normal  School  at  SpHng-field. — Home  economics  at  the 
Springfield  Normal  School  is  taught  under  the  worst  conditions 
imaginable.  The  rooms  assigned  to  the  use  of  this  department  are 
in  a  cellar  basement.  The  equipment  is  inadequate,  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  bad.  The  rooms  are  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  is 
not  strange  that  few  students  were  registered  for  this  work.  The 
same  teacher  is  employed  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  drawing.    She  is 
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naturally  unable  to  give  to  any  of  these  subjects  the  amount  of  time 
and  care  necessary  to  satisfactory  teaching. 

The  village  school  of  Springfield  is  used  as  a  practice  school  for 
the  normal-school  students,  but  as  home  economics  receives  so  little 
attention  at  the  normal  school,  its  relation  to  the  practice  school  is  at 
present  of  no  importance  and  is  unrecognized. 

NortTiem  Normal  a4ul  Industrial  School  ai  Aberdeen, — Home  eco- 
nomics at  the  Aberdeen  normal  school  is  in  high  basement'  ro<Mns, 
easy  of  access  and  adequately  equipped  for  home  economics  as  now 
administered.  Although  this  is  an  ^^  industrial "  school,  no  home  eco- 
nomics is  required.  Agiiculture  is  required  in  many  of  the  schooPs 
courses  for  both  men  and  women,  and  the  question  naturally  arises 
why  the  coordinate  subject  of  home  making  has  not  been  similarly 
considered. 

The  classes  in  home  economics  at  the  Aberdeen  normal  school  are 
all  small.  Three  times  as  many  students  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  rooms  now  in  use  if  the  courses  were  properly  scheduled.  Addi- 
tional space  should  be  granted  for  home  economics  classes  and  extra 
equipments  supplied.     This  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

Recofwnhefuiationa  for  improving  h^cmhe-economiGs  courses^  teach- 
inffy  and  equipment  in  the  four  normal  schools. — ^Home  economics 
should  be  required  of  all  women  in  attendance  at  the  State  normal 
schools.  Students  entering  from  eighth-^rade  elementary  schools 
should  be  required  to  carry  one  full  year  of  work  in  this  subject 
during  the  ninth  grade,  or  first  year  at  the  normal  school.  Students 
entering  from  higher  grades  should  present  credits  for  high-school 
work  equivalent  to  the  year's  course  in  the  normal  schools  or  be 
required  to  carry  a  full  course  of  home  economics  during  their  first 
year  of  attendance  at  the  normal  schools.  As  hereinbefore  stated, 
these  courses  are  valuable,  first,  because  they  equip  the  student  for 
more  healthful  and  efficient  living;  second,  because  they  contribute 
to  her  preparation  for  her  own  ultimate  occupation  of  home  making ; 
third,  because  as  a  teacher  of  rural  or  elementary  schools  she  must  be 
able  to  guide  and  direct  her  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  good,  sanitary 
living  conditions  and  the  better  management  of  household  affairs. 

This  required  course  of  a  year  in  home  economics  should  include 
the  study  of  food,  sanitation,  clothing,  and  household  management 
Two  hours  daily  should  be  scheduled  for  this.  Textbooks  should  be 
used,  so  that  there  may  be  the  minimum  loss  of  time  in  note  taking 
and  copying.  This  course  is  not  intended  to  be  a  preparation  for 
teaching  any  phase  of  home  economics.  This  point  should  be  made 
plain  to  students  and  to  patrons  of  the  school.  Up  to  and  through 
the  ninth  year  of  school  work  homo  economics  is  a  service  subject  and 
a  legitimate  part  of  every  girl's  course  of  study.  It  is  part  of  her 
preparation  for  a  healthful  and  efficient  life. 
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The  above  recommendations  are  applicable  to  all  normal  scboofek 
the  State.  The  following  recommendations  apply  only  to  each  iost 
tution  as  specifically  named : 

Recommendations  relating  to  Madison  Normal  School.— li  is  is 
the  function  of  this  institution  to  prepare  teachers  of  home  ecoiMKiBe 
for  either  the  elementary  or  high  schools.  The  eastern  part  of  Sooi 
Dakota  has  the  agricultural  college,  an  institution  which  righth 
assumes  the  authority  for  the  preparation  of  high-school  economic 
teachers. 

The  Madison  Normal  School  would  render  a  fine  service  to  tk 
State  if  it  would  arrange  a  course  of  five  double  periods  per  week  fa 
all  ninth-grade  students,  in  the  nature  of  a  survey  course,  includiit' 
lessons  in  foods,  clothing,  sanitation,  and  household  administratis 

This  normal  school  should  also  require  all  its  students  above  tk 
ninth  grade  to  take  a  course  in  school-lunch  management,  fir^-a^^ 
work,  and  simple  home  nursing.  These  subjects  are  especially  neede-J 
by  rural  teachers  and  should  be  so  scheduled  that  they  may  be  coe- 
pleted  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  school  year.  Courses  in  ti» 
subjects  should  also  be  offered  in  the  summer  sessions,  so  that  expen* 
enced  rural  teachers  may  increase  their  eflSciency  by  pursuing  tbe& 

The  practice-school  home  economics  should  be  made  to  conform  te 
the  recommendations  made  for  the  organization  of  the  subject  in  tee 
public  school  curriculum.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  clases 
should  prepare  most  of  the  food  now  served  for  the  noon  liiiich«& 
and  the  tenth-grade  students  should  do  the  marketing  for,  super- 
vise preparation  of,  and  direct  the  service  of  these  noon  lunches 

The  department  is  otherwise  in  a  good  condition  of  organization 
and  control.  All  new  bulletin  and  periodical  materials  are  m** 
available  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  a  high  standard  for  w- 
ministration  is  maintained.  To  continue  and  increase  this  efficie^cf 
it  is  necessary  that  liberal  appropriations  be  made  for  the  sapp<^ 
of  home  economics  in  the  Madison  Normal  School. 

name  econoTnics  in  the  Sjtearfish  Normal  School, — This  nonn»| 
school  is  the  only  teacher-training  institution  in  the  western  hau  ^ 
South  Dakota ;  hence  it  must  serve  the  needs  of  most  of  the  teacno? 
of  that  section  of  the  State.  It  is  accordingly  recommended  that  s 
course  in  first  aid  and  home  nursing  be  required  in  addition  to  ^ 
ninth-grade  work  suggested  for  all  normal  schools  and  the  ^^'^' 
grade  course  in  lunch  preparation.  The  school  should  also  be  a^* 
thorized  to  offer  elective  courses  in  home  economics  for  the  prep«^' 
tioa  of  elementary  and  rural  home  economics  teachers.  These  courses 
should  be  of  not  less  than  four  years'  duration. 

The  practice  school  should  make  provision  for  practice  teachiBg^ 
this  subject,  and  equipment  for  the  elementary  pupils  should  be  ^' 
stalled  in  or  near  the  practice  school.    Provision  for  the  service  oi 
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a  hot  lunch  to  the  children  should  be  made  to  give  the  normal-school 
pupils  experience  in  this  work. 

Home  economics  in,  the  Springfield  Normal  School. — ^The  normal 
school  at  Springfield  lies  in  a  section  of  South  Dakota  well  supplied 
with  institutions  that  give  teacher  training  in  home  economics;  ac- 
cordingly this  department  should  be  considered  a  "  service  "  depart- 
ment in  this  normal  school,  and  its  courses  should  be  planned  for  the 
general  education  of  the  students.  No  elective  courses  should  be 
maintained;  only  one  year  of  required  home-economics  study  and 
one  term  of  special  work  should  be  established.  These*  courses  are 
similar*  to  those  suggested  for  the  Madison  Normal  School,  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  section. 

The  home-economics  department  should  b^  removed  from  its  pres- 
ent quarters.  It  is  suggested  that  for  the  next  few.  years  one  of  the 
large,  well-lighted  rooms  of  the  science  hall  be  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  home-economics  department,  with  the  understanding  that 
later  special  rooms  be  allotted  to  home  economics  in  the  proposed 
new  wing  of  the  main  building.  If  it  is  found  impossible  to  place' the 
home-economics  department  in  a  room  of  the  science  building,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  convenient  dwelling  house  be  rented  by.  the  board 
of  regents  and  that  the  present  equipment,  together  with  needed  ad- 
ditional equipment,  be  established  in  such  rented  house. 

The  existing  close  connection  of  art  with  home  economics  is  most 
desirable,  but  at  present  the  proper  administration  of  these  vab&t- 
related  subjects  is  complicated  by  the  inadequate  teaching  force.  At 
least  one  additional  teacher  should  be  added  to  the  department. 

Home  economics  in  the  Aberdeen  Normal  School, — The  course  of 
study  at  this  school  is  entirely  elective  and  too  closely  follows  that 
usual  college  course,  planned  and  organized  with  no  other  purpose  in 
view  than  to  bring  into  the  course,  at  some  time,  a  sample  of  each 
type  of  home  economics  work.  The  home  economics  department  at 
this  school  has  three  functions  to  perform : 

1.  To  prepare  young  women  for  eiiicient  living ; 

2.  To  prepare  teachers  of  home  economics  for  rural  and  elementary 

schools ; 

3.  To  provide  vocational  home  economics  courses  for  girls  who 

have  no  near-by  school  upon*  which  they  can  depend  to  pro- 
vide this  instruction. 
The  course  in  the  ninth  grade,  recommended  for  all  of  the  normal 
schools,  will  provide  the  training  for  the  first.     For  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  second  and  third  functions,  the  school  must  establish 
carefully  planned  new.  courses. 

The  normal  school  authorities  who*  formulated  the  normal  school 
courses  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  majority  of  the  students  in  the 
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normal  schools  will  return  to  rural  communitieB.  Home  CM^ononi-^ 
courses  should  be  arranged  and  administered  with  special  stress  .1 
the  rural  phases  of  the  problems  presented. 

Food  production,  food  storage,  food  values,  and   desirable  tool 
combinations  should  not  be  taught  as  subjects  of  minor  imporUn;' 
in  a  course  which  stresses  niere  technique.    The  study  of  textile  Sixss, 
cloth  production,  the  value  of  ready-made  garments,  the  selecticm  ii 
suitable  designs  and  colors,  and  the  care  of  clothing  are  of  bxp. 
importance  than  the  manual  skill  required  for  the  fabrication  aiL 
decoration  of  garments.     Rural  water  supplies,  rural    disposal  t: 
household  waste,  small  heating  systems,  home  lighting  plants,  m. 
the  healthful  control  of  home  environment  are  more  valuable  to  ihe-. 
students  than  extended  lessons  on  municipal  filtration  plants  and  tL- 
abatement  of  city  nuisances.    Rural  people  must  wait  for  a  phj>. 
cian,  and  are  subject  to  many  accidents  requiring  first  aid.     Bur. 
children  should  be  free  from  infectious  diseases  because  of  the  os 
of  isolation.     Knowledge  of  the  prevention  of  disease,  first  aid,  ar- 
home  nursing  are  necessary  parts  of  all  education  for   rural  lif  ■ 
Hence  in  building  an  elective  home  economics  course  for  the  Abtr 
deen  Normal  School,  these  conditions  should  be  kept  in  mind,    Tj 
entire  curriculum  should  be  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  salt 
factory  administration  of  the  rural  home. 

The  present  equipment  for  teaching  home  economics  vrill  continw 
to  be  needed.  It  should  be  supplemented  by  a  suit  of  rooms  fo: 
practical  household  administration,  or  by  a  cottage  for  that  purptbc^. 
If  a  model  farmhouse  is  built  on  the  campus  of  the  normal  sciooL 
the  arrangement  would  be  ideal  if  this  were  given  as  a  practice  home 
for  the  advanced  classes  of  home  economics  student's.  Attached  to 
this  should  be  a  garden,  chicken  house  and  yard,  bee  stands,  and  a 
barn  to  supplement  class  work  with  practical  experience. 

"When  a  model  consolidated  rural  school  is  built  at  this  noniuJ 
school,  home  economics  should  receive  special  attention.  This  would 
afford  practice  teaching  for  the  home  economics  students  and  woulJ 
give  experience  in  management  of  noon-day  lunches. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  All  the  normal  schools  should  establish  a  required  course  of 
home  economics  to  be  taken  during  the  fii-st  year  of  attendance  at 
the  normal  school. 

2.  A  special  course  in  hot-lunch  management,  first  aid,  and  ele- 
mentary home  nursing  should  be  provided  and  made  compulsory  for 
all  tenth  grade  or  second  year  women  students  in  all  the  normal 
schools. 

2.  The  Madison  and  Springfield  Normal  Schools  should  not  extend 
their  courses  beyond  the  two  lines  of  work  above  recommended. 
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4.  The  Aberdeen  and  Spearfish  Normal  Schools  should  supple- 
Daent  the  above-required  courses  by  elective  courses  for  elementary 
and  rural  teachers  and  for  prospective  home  makers. 

5.  The  salaries  of  home  ectmomics  teachers  should  be  increased  in 
all  the  normal  schools,  and  the  home  economics  teaching  corps  should 
be  enlarged. 

6.  The  home  economics  department  at  Springfield  should  be  re- 
moved from  its  present  location,  which  is  extremely  objectionable, 
to  better  quarters. 

7.  The  equipment  and  rooms  at  the  other  schools  should  be  im- 
proved and  enlarged. 

8.  Each  practice  school  maintained  at  the  State  normal  schools 
should  be  specially  equipped  with  food  and  clothing  laboratories  and 
Tvith  provisions  for  practice  in  schooMunch  management. 


Chapter  XIV. 

INSTRUCTION  AND   SUPERVISION   IN   OPEN   COUNTET 
AND  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


Section  i.  INSTRUCTION. 


Mode  of  procedure. — This  discussion  is  based  upon  careful  oi- 
serration  of  238  recitations  in  83  rural  and  village  schools  viate- 
Usually,  the  survey  committee  was  accompanied  by  the  county  super 
intendent.  In  two  counties  the  Red  Cross  public  health  nurse  wisi 
third  visitor  in  some  of  the  rural  schools  inspected.  The  visitors  toot 
inconspicuous  ;soats  and  there  was  no  deviation  from  the  regular  pw- 
gram.  In  schools  where  there  was  to  be  a  talk  and  inspection  by  tk 
public  health  nurse  the  school  program  continued  through  two  tf 
more  recitations  before  the  nurse  began  her  work.  If  the  road  cefr 
dVions  and  distances  made  it  possible  the  survey  specialist  tha 
moved  on  to  another  school. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  room  wa^  given  consideration.  Ii 
one  school  the  observations  concerning  the  recitations  were  n« 
recorded  because  the  room  was  too  cold  for  comfort.  Parts  of 
recitations  were  also  eliminated.  Only  those  lessons  listened  to  imdif 
conditions  as  nearly  normal  as  possible  are  included  in  this  report 

The  grade,  subject  matter,  treatment  of  lesson  by  the  teacher  aod 
the  reaction  of  the  pupils  were  observed.  Very  full  notes  were  taken, 
the  visitor  recording  almost  verbatim  all  that  was  said  or  done  en 
the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teacher  throughout  the  recitation.  For 
the  time  being  no  account  was  taken  of  the  children  at  their  seats 
unlos3  they  became  a  disturbing  element  to  the  recitation  in  question. 

Physiral  condltio'ns  and  equipment, — It  is  quite  necessary  to  tab 
into  consideration  the  physical  conditions  under  which  these  lessons 
were  prepared,  and  something  of  the  equipment  with  which  the 
teacher  and  pupils  worked.  The  results  of  these  summarizations  are 
given  in  the  following  tables: 

Table  33. — Physical  coiuUiionn  in  open  country  anil  village  schools    visited. 
(Based  upon  obsprTatlons  In  48  roomstiiL  the  open  country  and  80  in  the  village.) 


Items. 

Open  country. 

VUIagw. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Clean  walls ^ 

18 
16 
23 
27 
38 
22 

88 

M 
79 
46 

2S 
35 
5S 
20 
30 
73 

3S 

m 
<s 

31 

Well  chosen  and  well  framed  pictures 

Sincle  seat45 

Some  seats  ill  fitted  to  pupils 

Fri'^atlsfactorv  liRhting 

Heating  and  vpinilotinp  systemor'nmaee,... 

112 
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Tabu:  34. — Equipment  in  open  country  and  village  schools  vUited. 
(Ba»cd  upon  obeervatlons  In  48  rooms  in  the  open  country  and  89  in  the  village.) 


Items. 


Open  country. 


Number. 


Percent. 


Villages. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


at  isf act ory  maps 

atisfactory  globes 

ufflcient  blackboar^^ 


72 


A  3tudy  of  the  above  tables  indicates  that  approximately  one- 
hird  of  the  rooms  in  both  town  and  country  schools  visited  had  clean 
vails  and  well-chosen  and  appropriately  framed  pictures.  It  was 
renerally  noted  that  the  pictures  were  hung  too  high.  Single  seats 
vere  found  in  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  rooms  in  the  open  coun- 
try schools  and  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  village  schools. 
Vlore  than  twice  a^  many  children  were  seated  uncomfortably  in  the 
rural  schools  as  in  the  village  schools.  Unsatisfactory  lighting  in- 
jludes  cross  lighting,  front  lighting,  insufficient  lighting,  and  lack 
>f  shades.  These  bad  lighting  conditions  were  found  in  79  per  cent 
>f  the  rural  schools  and  in  38  per  cent  of  the  village  schools.  It  is 
noted  that  heating  and  ventilating  systems  or  furnaces  were  found 
in  less  than  half  of  the  rural  schools  visited.  In  rooms  heated  by 
stoves  the  floors  were  usually  cold  and  the  air  vitiated. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  these  observations  on  physical  condi- 
tions in  the  schools  visited,  it  was  found-  that  on  every  item,  except 
clean  walls,  rooms  in  the  villages  and  towns  ranked  higher  than  those 
in  the  open-country  schools.  In  this  discussion  on  instruction  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  many  recitations  were 
listened  to  in  unattractive  room^,  that  some  children  were  seated  un- 
comfortably and  that  rooms  were  conmion  where  lighting,  heating 
and  ventilating  were  unsatisfactory. 

An  examination  of  Table  34  indicates  that  over  one-half  of  the 
rural  schools  studied  had  satisfactory  maps  and  that  there  were  satis- 
factory globes  in  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  rooms.  Exact 
data  on  this  subject  were  not  taken  for  all  the  rooms  inspected  in  the 
villages.  It  was  observed  that  there  was  a  satisfactory  set  of  maps 
and  a  globe  in  practically  every  town  school,  so  that  if  there  was  an 
inadequate  supply  in  individual  rooms  it  was  possible  to  borrow  this 
equipment  when  the  occasion  demanded. 

The  blackboard  space  was  either  insufficient  or  in  unfit  condition 
in  42  per  cent  of  the  open  country  schools  and  in  28  per  cent  of  the 
towns  visited.  Exact  observations  were  not  made  relative  to  refer- 
ence material  in  these  schoola  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
observers  found  a  lack  of  reference  books  and  illustrative  material 
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Length  of  recitations. — ^In  the  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  c 
has  been  stated  that  the  number  of  daily  recitations  in  open  conntr 
schools  (based  upon  i-eports  from  479  teachers)  was  26.65.  Ti 
school  law  of  South  Dakota  defines  a  school-day  a^  five  and  one-hai 
hours,  exclusive  of  intermissions.  This  makes  only  12  minutes  i 
the  average  length  of  a  recitation. 

Actual  time  was  kept  of  the  length  of  the  recitations  in  62  cla«r 
observed  in  one-teacher  school^.    The  results  are  grouped  below: 

Length  of  recitations 


Classps. 

4  to  6 

minutes. 

7to9 

minutes. 

10  to  12 

minuccs. 

IS  to  IS 

minutes. 

Niiinber      

15 
24.00 

14 
23.  (X) 

2S 

45.00 

4 
.064 

Percent 

Median,  10.21  minutes. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  recitations  should  be  so  short  whs 
the  number  of  classes  were  more  than  26.  The  above  grouping  shoic 
that  92  per  cent  of  all  the  recitations  were  12  minutes  or  less ;  24  per 
cent  lasted  only  4  minutes.  The  minimum  length  of  time  was  4  mh- 
utes  and  the  maximum  16  minutes.  The  median  was  10.21  minute:^ 
Of  the  five  recitations  4  minutes  in  length,  four  were  in  spellii^ 
and  one  in  first-grade  arithmetic.  The  16-minute  recitation  wasii 
reading.  The  three  15-minute  recitations  observed  were  in  mu^ 
arithmetic,  and  reading. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  recitations,  upon  which  this  discussion  on 
instruction  is  based,  were  in  the  open  country  schools.  In  judging 
the  type  of  instruction  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  median  length  of  recitations  for  approximately  one-half  of  the 
classes  obsened  was  but  little  over  10  minutes. 

Lesson  asshjiimenfs, — The  lesson  assignments  were,  in  all  but  s 
few  instances,  given  very  hurriedly  at  the  close  of  the  recitation. 
Careful  notes  were  taken  relative  to  the  assignments  of  83  recita- 
tions.   Their  character  is  indicated  below : 


Table  35. — Lesson  assignments. 


Items. 


Pago  or  lesson  simply  indicated 

A  few  details  mentioned 

Assignment  by  pupils 

Carefully  prepared  assignments 

Total 
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These  expressions  of  teachers,  taken  from  the  field  notes,  very 
dearly  characterize  the  type  of  assignments  in  55  or  66  per  cent  of 
these  83  recitations: 

"  Take  to  page  155/'  "  Same  lesson  to-morrow '' ;  "  Typhoid  fever 
next  time  " ;  "  Blackie  in  the  trap,  next  " ;  "  Learn  *  The  Last  Leaf  " ; 
"  Begin  with  Stonewall  Jackson  and  finish  the  chapter  " ;  "  Spell 
the  next  list " ;  "  Work,  all  the  problems  in  the  next  exercise." 

The  few  details  given  in  the  17  lessons  consisted  of  indication  of 
words  from  the  reading  text  whose  meaning  was  to  be  looked  up  in 
the  dictionary;  mention  of  the  topics  of  the  lesson;  reading  of  the 
advance  lesson  by  the  teacher ;  and  designation  of  drawings  to*  accom- 
pany the  lesson. 

In  four  instances  the  children  were  making  their  own  assignments. 
In  three  of  the  cases  the  reader  had  been  completed  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  clasis  were  choosing  their  own  selections  for  review.  The 
visitor  noted  that  considerable  interest  and  rivalry  were  aroused  in 
determining  the  selections  for  the  next  lesson.  In  the  fourth  in- 
stance the  class  resented  the  length  of  the  teacher's  assignment,  with 
the  result  that  the  amount  the  pupils  thought  they  could  master  was 
accepted  by  the  teacher. 

The  lesson  assignments  were  carefully  prepared  in  only  seven  of 
the  8B  assignments  noted.  In  two  of  the  seven  lessons  outlines  upon 
the  board  were  copied  with  instruction  that  the  future  lesson^  follow 
the  routine.  Careful  instructions  were  given  concerning  two  lists 
of  sentences  to  be  prepared,  and  the  remaining  three  cases  were 
arithmetic  lessons  given  to  supplement  the  topic  in  the  textbook. 

The  significant  thing  in  this  study  is  that  carefully  planned  les- 
ions were  observed  in  only  9  per  cent  of  the*  83  recitations.  To  know 
how  to  study  is  a  fine  art.  Good  instruction  implies  such  direction 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  the  preparation  of  a  lesson,  as  will 
teach  the  pupils  how*  to  weigh  values,  and  see  the  lesson  in  the  per- 
spective of  their  own  environment.  All  this  is  a  part  of  the  lesson 
assignment.  Sometime^  it  is  necessary  to  expand  it  to  the  length  of 
a  study  lesson  that  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  entire  class  period. 

Nuinhcr  and  grade  diMribution  of  recitations  observed. — ^This 
status  of  instruction  in  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  South  Dakota 
is  based  upon  observations  of  283  recitation3.  Tables  36,  37,  and  38, 
which  follow,  show  the  subjects  in  which  the  recitations  were  ob- 
served and  their  grade  distributions  for  the  open  country  schools, 
the  village  schools,  and  both  open  country  schools  and  village  schools, 
respectively. 
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Table  S6.—Rccitation8  and  their  grade  distribution  observed  4n  open  exmifi 

8Ch00l8, 

studies. 

Grades. 

-    TotaL 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7                 8 

Agriculture 

1 

1 

» 
2 

4 
7 

11 
« 

11 

53 

4if 

Arithmetic 

2 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 
1 
3 

3 

1 
3 
2 

Civics 

QeoCTaDhy 

1 

2 

1 

3 
2 

1 
3 

i' 

1 
i" 

History. 

2 

3 

1 
1 
3 

Laniniogo  and.  gram- 
mar            

1 
1 
2 
7 

Phvsioloev 

1 
1 
13 

SpSltog...     .  .  .  .. 

2 

8 

Read^..::::::::.: 

IG 

Total 

IS 
15.00 

15 
14.00 

20 
17.00 

13 
12.00 

12 

10.00 

13 

12.  og 

3 
3.00 

19 
17.00 

1         113 

Percent 

1....  !^JiiiV 
( 

Table  37. — Recitations  and 

their  grade  distributions 
schools. 

observed   in 

9maU  tit* 

Studies. 

Grades. 

1   ^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Total. . 

ML 

Agriculture 

1 
4 
4 

4* 

2 
6 

1 
1 

1 
IS 

nil 

Arithmetic 

2 

2 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Civics 

4       !■ 

Oeoeraphy 

4 

4 
1 

e 

3 

1 

4 

i* 

15 

8 

11 
10 
13 
44 

B.* 

History 

i« 

Language  and  gram- 
mar 

1 

2 

2 

lafl 

Phvsioloirv 

2 
2 
6 

2 
2 

1 

;m 

SpelliiiK 

2 
11 

5 
5 

6' 

r* 

Reading 

16 

»•> 

Total 

IS 
14.00 

Ifi 
13.00 

15 
12.00 

14 
11.00 

15 
12.00 

16 
13.00 

7 
6.00 

23 

19.00    . 

124 

Percent 

m» 

Table  3S. — Recitations  and  their  grade  distribution  observed  in  open  countrf 

and  small  toxcn  schools. 


Studies. 

(Jrades. 

Total. 

?K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2 
7 
6 

1 
7 

5 

7 
4 
3 

etsL 

Agriculture 

2 
37 

6 
10 
15 

22 
16 

aM 

Arithmetic 

4 

7 

7 

5 

3 

3 

1 

l&iB 

Civics 

3.flO 

<«eographv        

1 

4 

4 
3 

3 
3 
3 

8 

8 
4 

3 
4 
3 
4 

1 

1 

5 

a* 

8.(10 

History 

&(li 

Language  and  gram- 
mar   

1 

2 

1 
ft 
18 

3 

1 

2 

12 

9.(» 

Physiology 

7.(» 

Spelling 

Reading 

32 

4 

19 

24 
06 

10.  eo 

4A.flO 

Total 

Percent 

3'*. 
15.00 

31 
13.00 

35 
14.00 

27  1          27 
n.Ool     11.00 

! 

29 
12.00 

10 
4.00 

42 
30.00 

238 

"idi'M 

It  will  be  noted  by  an  examination  of  Tables  36  and  37  that  th« 
number  of  recitations  observed  were  quite  evenly  divided  between 
open  country  and  village — 113  for  the  former  and  124  for  the  latter. 
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K,  study  of  the  tables  shows  that  more  recitations  for  both  open- 
country  and  village  schools  were  observed  in  reading  than  in  any 
)ther  subject.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  earrly  primary 
grades  reading  is  practically  the  only  subject  pursued.  Arithmetic 
classes  were  second  in  rank  for  both  the  country  and  town.  This  ia 
3asily  explained  by  the  large  time  allotment  to  arithmetic  in  the 
course  of  study.  The  distribution  was  quite  evenly  divided  among 
all  other  subjects  listened  to  with  the  exception  of  agriculture. 

A  further  examination  of  the  accompanying  tables  shows  the  reci- 
tations observed  were  quite  evenly  scattered  through  all  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  A  few  more  recitations  were  observed  in  the  eighth 
grade  for  both  town  and  country.  The  first  grade  was  second  in 
rank.  In  the  rural  schools  and  in  the  rooms  in  small  towns  where 
several  grades  were  handled  it  was  customary  to  combine  grades. 
Where  this  condition  was  found  the  observers  recorded  the  recitation 
as  belonging  to  the  highest  grade  represented.  The  plan  of  alterna- 
tion of  grades  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  indicates  that  the 
eighth-grade  work  is  given  in  the  year  1917-18.  This  explains  the 
small  percentage  of  classes  observed  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Liessons  in  domestic  science,  music,  and  penmanship  are  not  in- 
cluded- in  this  tabulation  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
corded as  belonging  to  any  one  grade.  Instruction  in  these  subjects 
is  discussed  under  the.  respective  heads. 

Summarizing  the  abov'e  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  recita- 
tions observed  was  about  equal  for  both  the  open-country  and  town 
schools,  that  more  classes  were  observed  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
than  in  any  other  subjects,  and  that  the  distribution,  for  the  grades 
was  about  equal. 

Plan  of  treatrmnt, — The  238  recitations  observed  are  discussed 
under  the  individual  subjects.  They  follow  the  order  given  in 
Tables  36  and  37,  with  the  alphabetical  insertion  of  subjects  that 
concerned  the  school  as  a  whole.  The  high-school  subjects  are  dealt 
with  separately. 

Agriculture. — ^There  is  something  significant  in  the  fact  that,  in 
a  State  where  the  primary  occupation  is  farming,  out  of  a  total  of 
288  recitations  there  should  chance  to  be  only  two  recitations  in  agri- 
culture. One  of  these  was  listened  to  in  the  mining  section  of  the 
Black  Hills.  The  lesson  was  merely  the  reading  of  an  elementary 
text  in  agriculture.  The  teacher  explained  that  she  was  using  it  as  a 
supplementary  reader.  There  was  one  pupil  in  the  class,  a  girl,  who 
read  the  text  fluently.  The  lesson  was  on  "  Selecting  seed  corn  "  and 
"  Weeds."  The  teacher  asked  a  few  questions  on  each  section.  The 
questions  were  such  as  stimulated  thought  on  the  part  of  the  young 
girl,  and  her  answers  WQre,  in  turn,  unusually  intelligent.     Wheji 
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asked  if  she  had  learned- anything  about  corn  that  would  apply  tabs 
garden  she  quickly  replied,  "Nothing;  because  you  can't  raise  cor 
here." 

This  eighth-grade  girl  did  not  need  to  be  reading"  this  a^^ricultoi? 
text  as  a  supplementary  reader.  She  read  fluently  and  should  br 
have  wasted  the  class  time  in  the  mechanics  of  i-eading.  What  wi? 
given  in  the  text  on  "  Selecting  seed  corn  ^  could  well  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  tests  in  germination.  This  lesson  was  gira 
at  a  time  when  the  newspapers  were  full  of  the  alarming'  conditioir 
arising  over  a  scarcity  of  seed  corn,  yet  not  a  word  was  said  of  exist- 
ing conditions. 

In  the  second  instance,  topics  in  agriculture  formed  subjects  fcr 
composition  once  a  week  in  the  seventh  grade  gran^mar.  On  tk 
day  of  this  observation  the  subject  was  "  Hogs."  Each  pupil  bK 
selected  some  one  type  as  a  subject.  Information  had  been  gleMoti* 
from  reference  books  at  school  and  farm  newspapers  at  home.  £ad 
pupil  had  illustrated  his  composition  with  a  picture  of  the  par- 
ticular type  of  hog  in  question.  These  pictures  were  taken  from  fara 
papers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  hour  the  papers  were  passed  aboB 
the  class  and  comments  were  made  on  their  general  appearaDoe. 
Such  comments  as  these  were  heard :  "  Giood  agricultural  picture/ 
"  Picture  not  pasted  on  neatly,"  "  Picture  not  cut  out  well,"  *'  Part- 
graphs  not  indented,"  "* Jersey'  misspelled."  A  pupil  was  tbei 
sent  to  the  board  to  write  the  list  of  lard  and  bacon  types  of  hogi 
These  lists  were  given  by  the  children,  and  any  misspellings  weft 
corrected  by  them.  After  the  various  types  were  placed  n|>on  tk 
board  the  teacher  called  upon  individual  pupils  to  read  their  can- 
positions.  The  following  were  read:  "Poland  China,''  "Duroc 
Jersey,"  "  Tamworth."  At  the  close  of  each  reading  the  popils  dis- 
cussed the  features  given  or  brought  out  points  not  mentioned.  TTie 
children  kept  their  papers  and  handed  them  in  to  the  teacher  after 
they  had  made  their  own  corrections. 

The  most  pleasing  thing  about  this  lesson  was  the  initiative  ex- 
hibited by  the  pupils.  All  the  time  the  teacher  stood  in  the  back- 
ground. She  had  directed  them  how  to  use  information  gntherfd 
from  various  sources. 

Arithmetic, — Of  the  37  arithmetic  lessons  observed,  25  were  drill 
lessons.     These  are  classified  as  follows : 

Fnprepared  for  smbjeot  matter ;j-» 

runecessary  subject  matter 3 

Reviews 5 


Interest  keen  and  varied. 


4 


Total ^ 25 
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The  children  were  unprepared  for  the  subject  matter  in  13  of  these 
drill  lessons  either  because  the  work  attempted  was  beyond  their 
comprehension  or  because  subject  matter,  dependent  upon  that  upon 
which  they  were  concerned,  had  not  been  mastered.  An  example  of 
the  former  was  a  class  of  second-grade  children  attempting  examples 
in  multiplication  involving  a  multiplicand  extending  into  the  thou- 
sands, and  a  multiplier  of  two  figures.  Examples  of  the  latter 
were  foimd  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  where  children 
were  presumably  working  for  skill  in  the  fundamental  operations 
and  were  handicapped  because  the  45  combinations  and  the  multipli- 
cation tables  had  not  been  mastered. 

The  unnecessary  subject  matter  noted  was  tedious  drills  upon 
Boman  numerals.  The  children  were  writing  these  numerals  to 
heights  seldom  used  in  daily  life.  Again,  they  were  changing  long 
lists  to  their  Arabic  equivalents,  and  vice  versa.  The  acquirement  of 
all  the  information  needed  upon  Boman  numerals,  by  children  in 
primary  grades,  should  be  an  incidental  rather  than  a  fundamental 
feature  of  instruction. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  aim  or  purpose  in  the  five  review  lessons. 
The  time  was  consumed  in  counting  or  giving  a  few  problems  cover- 
ing each  of  the  fundamental  operations.  Much  that  was  asked  for" 
was  that  in  which  the  pupils  were  already  proficient. 

That  the  interest  was  keen  and  suflBciently  varied  could  be  said  of 
only  four  of  the  drill  lessons.  In  one  instance  the  class  was  divided 
into  two  teams,  the  goal  being  the  least  possible  time  that  a  set  of 
multiplication  problems  on  a  chart  could  be  solved.  In  another  case 
a  drill  on  number  combinations  was  kept  alive  by  means  of  a  guess- 
ing game ;  in  a  primary  class  the  boys  and  girls  were  opponents  in 
a  relay  counting  exercise;  and  a  class  in  decimals  were  expressing 
the  decimal  read  in  two  ways. 

In  11  of  the  lessons  the  pupils  were  solving  problems  involving 
principles  already  learned.  In  all  but  two  instances  these  problems 
were  taken  from  the  textbook.  The  two  exceptions  were  problems 
dictated  by  the  teacher.  Three  classes  solving  problems  in  denomi- 
nate numbers  were  accompanying  the  solutions  with  representative 
drawings.  One  class  wa3  discussing  whether  the  matting  for  a  room 
would  cost,  less  to  be  laid  crosswise  than  lengthwise.  In  this  instance 
a  chance  was  lost  to  discuss  the  artistic  effect  in  laying  the  matting. 
In  another  instance  a  distance  problem  that  troubled  all  the  class 
was  reasoned  out  by  means  of  a  drawing  made  by  the  teacher  from 
suggestions  by  pupils.  In  the  remaining  six  lessons  the  only  aim 
seemed  to  be  the  answer  in  the  book. 

Only  one  class  was  observed  where  a  new  subject  wa3  inti'oduced. 
The  subject  was  plastering,  painting,  and  kalsomining.    This  lesson 
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opened  with  a  discussion  of  the  rules  of  business  regarding  the  eii= 
ination  of  doors  and  windows.  The  dimensions  of  the  roonL,  i: 
which  the  pupils  were  seated,  were  estimated  and  the  process  dete- 
mined  by  the  class.    The  problem  was  then  solved  by  the  class. 

Instances  were  common  of  lack  of  attention  during  the  recitation 
There  was  seldom  blackboard  room  to  accommodate  all  of  the  ck» 
Sometimes  those  at  the  seats  were  instructed  to  do  their  wort  e 
paper.  Even  when  this  was  done  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  aE  s: 
work.  More  often  those  at  the  seats  were  not  assigned  any  ta± 
while  the  group  at  the  board  were  working.  All  this  waste  of  6 
recitation  time  could  have  been  avoided  by  making  definite  requin- 
ments  for  those  working  at  the  seats. 

Since  nearly  70  per  cent  of  all  the  arithmetic  lessons  were  drl 
lessons,  there  was  not  the  opportunity  afforded  to  note  how  much  i> 
arithmetic  lessons  would  function  in  real  life.  The  matting  j>T\ir 
lem  and  the  kalsomining  problem  did  touch  the  personal  experieiKt? 
of  the  children ;  but  there  were  not  enough  lessons  where  the  applia 
tion  of  a  principle  was  involved  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  teach- 
ing observed.  This  information  had  to  be  gleaned  by  converaii': 
with  the  teachers  and  a  study  of  the  course  of  study.  It  would  se^" 
from  these  sources  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  appeal  to  applJo- 
tion  of  arithmetic  to  the  environment  of  the  child.  The  glarlu 
defect  in  the  instruction  was  a  lack  of  mastery  of  the  machin^rr 
necessary  to  calculation.    This  defect  came  in  the  primary  grades. 

Civk'8. — Five  of  the  six  lessons  observed  were  oral  and  one  w*j 
written.  Two  of  the  five  oral  lessons  were  upon  departments  of  tl: 
Government,  one  upon  juries,  one  on  the  powers  of  Congress,  an! 
one  on  the  plan  of  nominating  President  and  Vice  President-  Tl^ 
subject  of  the  written  lesson  was  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  St^te. 
In  every  case  the  textbook  was  the  sole  source  of  subject  matter.  In 
one  instance  the  pupils  reinforced  the  lesson  topics  by  current  eventN 
This,  apparantly,  had  not  been  assigned,  but  it  just  happened  that 
certain  current  topics  had  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  matter  UDd«?r 
discussion.  In  four  instances  it  w  as  difficult  to  get  answers  from  tk 
pupils  on  the  lesson  in  hand.  In  one  class  of  16  only  three  pupik 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  Tliis  was  about  the  ratio  of  answers 
from  the  other  lessons  observed.  In  two,  of  these  four  Icvssons,  the 
class  was  not  held  wholly  to  the  topic  assigned.  'Questions  were 
asked  which  wandered  far  from  the  subject  matter  in  hand.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  interest  of  the  children  was  aroused  in  these  foreign 
topics.  This  was  because  the  information  was  within  the  range  of 
their  comprehension. 

To  the  observer  it  was  clear  that  no  advance  plans  were  made  bj 
the  teacher  for  these  lessons.  There  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
assignment  of  outside  reading  matter,  of  outlines  to  be  developed  by 
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the  pupils,  or  deductions  of  abstract  principles  of  government  from 
concrete  examples.  It  has  been  inferred  in  the  discussion  of  the 
syllabus,  relative  to  civics,  that  the  danger  in  following  such  an  out- 
line is  that  the  subject  may  be  treated  so  abstractly  as  to  be  beyond 
the  pupils'  comprehension.  This  defect  was  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  lessons  observed. 

Geography. — Nineteen  lessons  were  observed.  In  only  one  in- 
stance was  the  subject  matter  handled  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils 
used  their  initiative  and  drew  their  own  conclusions  relative  to 
geographical  phenomena.  In  this  case  the  children  developed  their 
own  definitions  of  surface  features  from  models  they  had  repro- 
duced in  the  sand  table.  In  11  lessons  the  sole  requirement  was  to 
be  able  to  reproduce  the  textbook  assignments.  In  two  of  these  cases 
a  portion  of  the  class  time  was  taken  in  reading  the  lesson  text.  In 
only  three  of  these  11  recitations  did  all  the  children  seem  interested 
and  able  to  clearly  comprehend  the  descriptive  matter  of  the  text 
These  exceptions  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  charge 
were  able  to  state  their  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  connect  the 
subject  matter  with  knowledge  already  in  possession  of  the  pupil, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  the  lesson  to  be  intelligently  digested. 

There  were  only  two  instances  observed  where  the  subject  matter 
was  gained  from  sources  other  than  the  textbook.  One  was  the 
sand-table  lesson,  and  the  other  was  a  story  about  Turkey  read  by 
the  teacher  from  a  book  of  travelogues.  The  visitor  had  not  listened 
to  the  previous  lessons  where  Turkey  was  discussed,  but  was  present 
when  the  story  was  read  and  found  the  children  much  interested  in 
listening  to  the  reading. 

Two  lessons  were  review  lessons. "  In  one  the  questions  had  been 
assigned  from  a  list  of  review  questions  on  geography  that  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher.  The  other  lesson  was  an  aimless  review; 
the  questions  had  not  been  assigned,  and  there  was  no  order  or  se- 
quence in  the  questions  asked. 

In  two  recitations  the  teacher  did  not  hold  to  the  lesson  topic  as- 
signed, but  wandered  into  fields  far  distant  from  the  question  in 
hand.  One  example  was  where  the  lesson  assignment  was  the  New 
England  States.  The  only  questions  asked  on  the  assignment  were 
the  position,  boundaries,  and  names  of  the  New  England  States. 
Then  the  lesson  switched  to  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and 
before  the  class  hour  was  ended  the  discussion  had  touched  Ben 
Franklin  and  his  lightning  rod,  the  cotton  plant,  and  wool  production. 

In  the  table  on  equipment,  given  in  the  early  part  of  this  discus- 
sion on  instruction,  it  is  noted  that  there  were  satisfactory  maps  in 
52  per  cent  and  satisfactory  globes  in  37  per  ce^nt  of  the  rural  schools 
visited.    In  the  geography  lessons  observed,  the  visitor  noted  in- 
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stances  where  maps  and  globes  livere.  at  hand  and  not  used,  wad  wboi 
their  introducticm  would  have  greatly  elucidated  the  topic  under  & 
cussion.  An  example  was  a  recitation  where  the  following  queslkt 
was  asked :  "  What  part  of  the  United  States  has  the  same  Um^tak 
as  Ecuador  ?  "  A  series  of  guesses  were  made  and  the  qoestion  Id 
with  a  wrong  answer,  yet  just  above  the  teacher's  desk  was  a  ne« 
suspended  globe*  There'  was  only  one  recitation  where  maps  wtr 
used  intelligently.  In  this  a  question  arose  concerning  the  aretci! 
Germany.  With  the  aid  of  maps,  the  areas  given  in  the  index,  t§- 
the  scale  of  miles,  the  pupils  determined  that  it  was  about  equal  t 
that  of  Texas. 

Suniniarizing  the  results  it  was  found  that  a  reproduction,  on  tk 
part  of  the  pupils',  of  the  descriptive  part  of  the  text  wiis  the  w 
in  which  geography  was  taught.  There  was  almost  a  total  lack  if 
appeal  to  reference  books  and  illustrative  materiaL  Maps  and  glAs 
were  not  used  to  their  capacity.  The  tendency  was  to  w^ander  &b 
the.  topic  in  hand. 

IJisfanj. — Fifteen  recitations  were  observed.  These  'were  all  fros 
grades  five  to  eight,  inclusive,  and  were  concerned  with  narrative  ht 
tory.  In  two  lessons  the  subject  matter  was  approached  throngb  12 
outline  submitted  by  the  teacher.  While  there  was  no  source  of  seb- 
ject  matter  in  these  two  lessons,  other  than  the  textbook,  the  ehildrei 
were  being  trained  to  intelligently  organize  the  material  in  the  text- 
book. The  remaining  13  lessons  were  formal,  stilted  repetitions  <rf 
what  the  textbook  said.  In  two  instances  the  children  read  the  les- 
sons, and  a  few  feeble  questions  were  asked  by  the  teacher  after  ctA 
child  had  read.  In  two  lessons  the  pupils  were  not  able  to  answer 
the  questions  submitted,  and  the  time  was  occupied  by  the  teacher  id 
reading  the  lesson  from  the  text.  Only  on  three  occasions  was  there 
anything  to  relieve  this  monotony.  One  was  when  the  teacher  asked 
for  a  comparison  between  Revolutionary  War  taxes  and  the  war  taxes 
of  the  present  time,  and  the  other  was  a  supplementary  report  sub- 
mitted by  a  pupil.  Once  a  map  was  inti-oduced  to  further  clinch  the 
question  under  discussion. 

The  same  tendency  to  aimless  reviewing  was  noted  here  as  in  tie 
other  subjects.  Usually  the  first  two  or  three  questions  were  con- 
cerned with  a  review  of  the  previous  lesson,  then  the  questions 
wandered  far  away  from  the  topics  in  hand. 

Only  2  of  the  15  lessons  observed  were  carefully  planned  in  ad- 
vance. Outside  of  these  lessons  the  history  teaching  consisted  of  1 
perfunctory  repetition  of  the  material  found  in  the  textbook.  There 
was  a  noticeable  lack  of  reference  to  material  outside  of  the  textbook. 

Home  economJrs, — The  observers  found  in  their  inspection  of  S2 
i-ural  and  village  schools  8  instances  where  hot  lunches  were  being 
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served.  Four  of  these  were  in  villages  and  four  in  the  open  country 
schools.  One  of  the  village  teachers  had  three  months'  prepara- 
tion in  domestic  science  and  taught  six  daily  recitations.  Two  of 
the  rural  teachers  had  some  training  in  the  subject.  In  only  two 
cases  were  there  separate  rooms  where  the  lunches  could  be  prepared, 
and  these  rooms  were  used  for  other  recitations.  In  the  other  in- 
stance the  cookii\g  was  done  in  a  cloakroom  or  the  assembly  room. 
In  only  one  place  was  there  running  water  available.  In  three 
schools  the  water  had  to  be  carried  by  the  pupils  from  a  near-by  well ; 
in  the  remainder  of  the  schools  the  children  brought  their  drinking 
water  from  home  in  bottles  or  jugs.  In  such  schools  melted  snow  was 
all  the  water  available  for  cleaning  purposes. 

The  course  of  study  suggests  that  special  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  sanitation.  In  only  three  instances  where  hot  lunches 
were  served  was  there  an  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  and  orderliness. 
The  visitors  were  present  on  three  occasions  where  lunches  were 
served,  and  in  none  of  these  instances  did  the  pupils  wash  their  hands 
either  before  or  after  the  lunch. 

There  were  3  schools  out  of  the  82  visited  where  sewing  formed 
a  regular  feature  of  the  program.  In  these  schools  there  was  no  in- 
struction in  cooking.  Two  were  in  villages  and  one  in  the  open  coun- 
try. In  one,  a  consolidated  school,  the  sewing  teacher  had  just  been 
added.  The  sewing  class  comprised  two  sections  made  up  from  girls 
in  grades  3  to  10,  inclusive.  One-half  day  per  week  was  allotted 
to  the  work.  The  teacher  was  a  graduate  of  Stout  Institute.  In  the 
other  school  75  minutes  per  day  was  given  to  sewing  for  girls  in  the 
high  school  only.  The  visitor  was  present  at  this  class  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  program  for  the  year.  The  sewing  course 
was  confined  to  fancy  lingerie.  This  teacher's  preparation  consisted 
of  a  few  weeks  in  a  summer  school.  Quite  a  large  number  of  the 
schools  in  both  the  country  and  village  were  making  a  beginning  in 
sewing  and  knitting  under  the  supervision  of  the  Junior  Bed  Cross. 

The  significant  thing  in  the  observation  in  home  economics  in  these 
82  schools  inspected  was  that  only  11  schools,  or  14  per  cent,  were 
giving  any  instructions  whatever  in  the  subject.  Answers,  on  pro- 
visions for  hot  lunches,  from  500  teachers  scattered  throughout  the 
State,  indicate  that  only  79,  or  16  per  cent,  had  any  provision  for 
ser\'ing  lunches.  Keplies  from  500  teachers  in  rural  schools  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State  indicated  185,  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  teach- 
ers giving  some  instruction  in  either  cooking  or  sewing  or  both. 
This  percentage  is  considerably  higher  than  that  noted  by  the  ob- 
server. It  is  highly  probable  that  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Junior  Red  Cross  activities  were  counted  as  regular  instruction 
in  sewing. 
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Summarizing  the  results  of  observations  and  replies  of  teade 
it  may  be  said  that  instruction  in  home  eccmomic^  in  the  rural 
village  schools  of  South  Dakota  was  limited.  It  was  obvious  tk 
there  were  i\ot  the  proper  facilities  for  housing,  such  courses,  that  & 
difficulty  of  obtaining  water,  the  crowded  curricula  and  the  untraisi 
teachers  made  the  solution  of  the  problem  complex. 

Language  a7id  j'raTnmar.— Twenty-two  lessons  were  obsencdi 
language  and  granunar.  Thirteen  of  these  were  in  formal  gniuic 
and  distributed  among  the  grades  as  follows :  Eighth,  6;  seveDtLl: 
and  sixth,  3.  Six  of  the  language  lessons  dealt  with  the  medBEa 
of  English  and  three  were  concerned  with  written  composition.  I 
14  of  the  lessons  in  formal  grammar  and  the  mechanics  of  Enji 
the  textbook  was  the  source  of  the  subject  matter.  The  other  h 
lessons  were  selected  by  the  teacher  to  supplement  the  workofiii 
text  or  the  outline  submitted  by  the  course  of  study.  One  of  thee» 
position  lessons  was  based  upon  a  picture  study,  a  second  vas  4 
reproduction  of  a  scene  from  Eobin  Hood,  and  the  third  was  fl 
fires,  the  themes  being  suggested  by  the  lessons  outlined  in  the  fa 
prevention  pamphlet  issued  by  the  State  fire  marshal. 

The  tendency  to  review  was  noticeably  common.  One  entire  pf^* 
was  spent  in  an  aimless  review  of  the  parts  of  speech,  another  teacte 
started  a  review  on  the  parts  of  speech  and  then  switched  it  tota 
properties  of  verbs.  It  was  not  imusual  to  use  a  few  minutes  at  tff 
close  of  the  lesson  in  review.  These  reviews  were  not  built  about  t» 
lesson  assigned  and  were  evidently  used  to  fill  in  the  gap  ^^  *  ^ 
that  was  finished  too  soon.  They  were  clearly  an  evidence  of  thetf^ 
of  a  carefully  planned  lesson.  .  ' 

There  were  two  instances  where  a  subject,  new  to  the  class?  was  :fr 
troduced.  In  one  case  the  children  approached  the  new  subject  fflj^ 
ter  by  being  given  25  minutes  to  study  their  definitions.  In  theotw 
instance  the  mode  of  procedure  was  thus :  The  teacher  read  a  1^ 
masculine  nouns  and  the  children  were  asked  to  write  the  dfV^ 
gender  upon  the  board.  As  they  proceeded  discussion  was  free  aboffl 
how  these  words  were  differentiated.  Later  the  children  fonn^ 
their  own  definitions  for  indicating  the  gender  of  nouns. 

The  course  of  study  explicitly  states  that  the  seventh  and  eigD 
grades  are  the  place  for  formal  grammar,  yet  out  of  22  1^^^.  a 
served  there  were  three  instances  of  formal  grammar  in  the  si 
grade.    From  observation  of  the  recitations  in  language  and  p^ 
mar  and  from  conversation  with  teachers  concerning  the  subject 
was  apparent  that  below  the  sixth  grade  far  more  attention  ^^  ^  i 
to  the  mechanics  of  language  than  to  story  telling,  dramatizatioD 
oral  and  written  composition.    It  was  very  evident  that  these  \^ 
in  language  and  granwnar  were  not  carefully  planned. 
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Manual  training. — There  was  equipment  for  manual  training  in 
five  of  the  schools  visited.  Four  of  these  schools  were  in  villages  and 
one  in  the  country.  Replies  from  500  rural  teachers,  representative 
of  the  State,  indicated  that  67  schools,  or  13  per  cent,  were  provided 
with  equipment  for  instruction  in  manual  training.  Difficulty  in 
housing  the  course,  crowded  curricula  and  teachers  with  but  little 
training  in  the  subject  and  numerous  other  branches  to  teach  offered 
the  same  complex  situation  as  that  found  in  home  economics. 

Music. — Of  56  open-country  schools  visited,  30  had  a  piano  or  an 
organ  and  five  had  victrolas.  What  music  there  was  in  these  schools 
consisted  mainly  of  singing,  as  a  feature  work  of  the  general  exer- 
cises. Three  teachers  were  found  giving  the  technique  of  music ;  two 
of  these  were  in  the  open  country  and  the  other  in  a  village  school. 
There  were  two  instances  where  children  were  singing  nursery 
rhymes  and  dancing  folk  dances  to  the  victrola.  In  26  villages  there 
was,  at  least,  one  musical  instrument  for  every  building.  In  most 
cases  there  were  from  two  to  five  instruments  in  the  building.  Seven 
musical  machines  were  noted  in  these  26  village  schools  observed. 
The  character  of  the  records  was  inspected  in  seven  schools.  These 
selections  could  be  classed  under  the  following  heads :  Popular  and 
patricrtic  airs,  a  few  selections  from  the  classics,  regimental  band 
pieces,  and  nursery  tales  and  folk  songs. 

Instruction  in  music  is  rfequired  by  law  in  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota. However,  teachers  in  the  open  country  schools  are  not  refused 
a  certificate  for  inability  to  sing  or  give  instruction  in  music. 

Penmanship. — In  nine  weeks  of  visitation  the  survey  committee 
observed  only  seven*  lessons  in  penmanship.  In  most  schools  on 
only  two  days  per  week  were  lessons  given.  In  the  one-teacher 
school  time  for  penmanship  was  easily  pushed  off  the  already 
crowded  program.  Four  of  the  seven  lessons  observed  were  in  the 
small  towns.  The  system  used  was  that  which  the  county  adopted. 
In  each  county  visited  it  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  recognized  arm 
movement  systems.  Only  one  teacher  was  observed  who  had  any 
appreciable  training  in  the  subject. 

Physiology  and  hygiene. — Sixteen  lessons  were  observed  in  the 
subject.  Eight  dealt  with  physiology  and  eight  with  hygiene.  These 
lessons  were  distributed  from  grades  three  to  eight.  In  every  in- 
stance the  sole  requirement  of  the  legson  was  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
the  subject  matter  of  the  text.  The  same  feeble  responses  were  noted 
.  here  as  in  history  and  geography.  There  was  only  one  instance  where 
the  questions  of  the  teacher  were  at  all  skillful.  There  was  not  a 
single  lesson  where  the  subject  matter  of  the  text  was  reinforced  by 
outside  readings  or  by  experimental  illustrations.  There  was,  how- 
ever, posted  upon,  the  wall  of  most  schools  visited  a  vivid  set  of 
health  rules,  issued  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction 
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and  indorsed  by  the  South  Dakota  State  Medical  Association.    Th^ 
served  as  silent  supplements  to  the  textbooks. 

A  member  of  the  survey  committee  had  an  excellent  opiMjn-iru: 
to  study  the  work  of  the*  Red  Cross  nurses  in  two  countless-  Si? 
was  present  on  several  occasions  when  talks  and  inspections  we 
made  by  the  public  health  nurses  in  the  school.s,  and  once  vb^  i 
public  health  talk  was  a  feature  of  a  community  meeting.  The  a- 
thusiasm  of  both  children  and  community  over  the  coming  visit  cf 
the  nurses  were  veiy  noticeable.  The  children  had  sold  the  seals,  iL. 
the  coming  of  a  nurse  to  the  schoolhouse  was  both  a  vital  and  ntiv: 
factor.  The  frequent  calls  for  the  public  health  nurse  nuule  i 
homes  where  there  were  real  or  suspected  cases  of  illness  were  er- 
dence  of  the  welcome  extended  to  her  by  the  conununity. 

In  each  of  the  counties  referred  to  above,  health  creeds  were  p^^ 
sented  to  each  child.  Cards  showing  the  status  of  the  child's  phji- 
cal  condition,  03  scored  by  the  examination  of  the  nurses,  w^ere  gi^t: 
the  children  to  be  carried  to  the  parents. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  instruction  in  phj'siology  and  Lj 
giene  by  the  teachers  was  bookish  and  remote.  The  campaign  carriri 
on  by  the  Red  Cross  seal  commission  was  the  only  avenue  afford*»i 
to  supplement  and  vitalize  the  information  of  the  textbooks. 

Readiruj, — Table  38  indicates  that  of  the  96  recitations  obserr*' 
in  reading,  69,  or  72  per  cent,  were  in  the  first  three  grades.  It  li 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion  on  the  course  of  studv  tki 
in  these  grades  the  process  should  be  concerned  with  the  mechani-^ 
of  reading.  In  treating  the  obsenation  of  these  reading  lessons  th- 
discussion  deals  with  the  first  three  grades,  apart  from  the  other 
grades,  as  marking  the  line  where  the  process  of  learning  to  real 
changes  to  that  of  reading  to  learn  as  the  syllabus  states  it. 

The  32  lessons  observed  in  the  first  grade  represented  every  stage 
of  progress.  There  were  in  some  rural  schools  pupiTs  who  had  been 
in  school  but  a  few  weeks,  or  who  had  missed  so  much  tinie  that  their 
progress  marked  but  a  few  weeks.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find 
two  or  three  divisions  in  the  first  grade.  Some  pupils  were  still 
reading  from  the  blackboard,  and  others  had  completed  their 
second  or  third  primer.  Of  the  32  recitations  observed  in  this  grade, 
20  were  mere  exercises  in  word  calling.  Snatches,  like  the  following, 
from  the  field  notes  very  clearly  picture  this  type  of  lessons:  "Pu- 
pils drawl."  "Teacher  looks  over  child's  shoulder  and  tells  him 
words  he  does  not  know."  "Words,  not  sentences,  the  unit  of 
thought."  The  treatment  of  eight  of  these  first-grade  lessons  coulJ 
be  called  good.  The  features  that  characterized  them  as  such  were: 
New  words  sounded  and  pronounced  by  children;  pictures  talked 
about;  sentences  or  entire  lessons  read  silently;  and  finally,  the  sen- 
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tence  or  lesson  redd  aloud*  The  subject  matter  of  four  lessons  was 
entirely  concerned  with  phonics. 

The  process  of  word  calling  continued  in  the  second  and  third 
grades  as  in  the  first  The  children  read  a  paragraph,  or  until  the 
teacher  called  a  halt  If  the  child  did  not  know  a  word  either  the 
teacher  or  a  pupil  told  him.  After  the  paragraph  or  lesson  was  read 
it  was  usual  to  ask  a  few  questions  concerning  the  subject  matter. 
There  were  only  three  instances  where  these  questions  were  well  or- 
ganized. In  one  case  the  teacher  read  her  questions  from  notes,  which 
was  evidence  that  she  had  made  some  preparation  of  the  questions 
in  advance. 

The  reproduction  of  the  subject  matter  was  very  often  choppy. 
The  substance  of  single  paragraphs  was  retold  instead  of  the  story 
as  a  whole.  Frequently  the  teacher  asked  a  few  questions,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson,  about  the  story  read  on  the  previous  day. 

In  nearly  every  reading  lesson  observed  in  these  lower  grades  the 
difficult  words  of  the  lesson  were  spelled  in  the  beginning.  Little 
was  said  about  the  place  of  these  words  in  the  context  Drill  in 
phonics  was  observed  in  only  two  cases  above  the  first  grade. 

There  were  only  four  instances  of  dramatization  in  all  these  72 
lessons  in  the  first  three  grades,  although  the  syllabus  on  reading  has 
especially  emphasized  dramatization.  In  the  four  instances  cited 
the  selection  of  the  characters,  the  stage  setting,  and  the  type  of  act- 
ing were  determined  by  the  teacher  rather  than  worked  out  by  the 
pupils.  There  were  three  occasions  when  conversational  lessons  were 
killed  by  being  resolved  into  mere  exercises  in  calling  words. 

Since  reading  occupies  so  much  of  the  time  allotment  in  the  first 
grade,  and  since  the  seat  work  of  this  grade  must  be  planned  by  the 
teacher,  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  kind  of  seat  work  these  chil- 
dren were  assigned  at  tlie  close  of  the  lessons.  In  only  11  of  the  32 
recitations  were  the  children  assigned  any  work  whatever.  Of  this 
group  the  variety  of  work  was  as  follows:  Writing  words  or  sentences, 
6 ;  sentence  building,  1 ;  drawing  pictures,  2 ;  clay  modeling,  1 ;  paper 
folding,  1. 

The  words  and  sentences  to  be  written  were  from  the  lesson 
already  read.  There  was  no  time  to  supervise  this  writing,  and  as 
a  result  it  was  imperfectly  and  hurriedly  done.  Requiring  pupils  to 
write  a  lesson  is  the  easiest  way  of  providing  employment  for  little 
children.  In  one  instance,  the  picture  to  be  drawn  was  from  the 
book  and  was  associated  with  the  lesson.  In  another,  it  was  forei^ 
to  the  lesson  and  the  model  was  imperfect.  In  the  clay-modeling 
exercise  the  children  were  told  to  model  a  bird.  Inspection  of  the 
work  by  the  visitor  showed  that  they  had  worked  out  about  every- 
thing else  but  a  bird.     All  this  indicated  that  there  was  a  general  neg- 
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lect  of  seat  work  in  the  primary  grades  and  what  was  assigned 
of  small  educational  value  to  the  children. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  character  of  instruction  in  reach-l 
in  the  first  three  grades,  it  was  evident  that  the  mechanics  of  m- 
ing  had  not  been  mastered,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  ar 
marked  difference  would  be  observed  in  the  instruction  in  the  vpf^i 
grades.     In  25  of  the  27  lessons  in  these  upper  grades   the  pnr^ 
was  similar  to  that  noted  in  the  lower  grades.     The  children  hkj 
read  the  lesson,  a  paragraph  in  turn.    The  words  that  they  could  i 
pronounce  were  named  either  by  the  teacher  or  by  volunteer  pupiJft 
the  class.     In  two  lessons  a  list  of  words  had  been  assigned  in  »: 
vance.    The  questions  on  interpretation  of  the  text  asked  bv  u 
teachers  were  /not  planned  and  well  organized.     In   fact,  very  ffi 
questions  were  asked  concerning  the  context.     It  was  clear  that  ^ 
teachers  realized  that  the  reading  was  poor,  for  such  admonitions.: 
these  were  frequently  heard : "  Now  read  with  expression  " ;  "  111  m. 
it,  then  you  read  it." 

The  two  exceptions  to  these  perfunctory  exercises  in  wcwrd  caiIIi: 
are  given.  One  was  a  fourth-grade  study  lesson  on  "  Old  Pipe  a 
the  Dryad."  The  story  was  new  to  the  children.  They^  were  tt- 
to  read  to  themselves.  When  they  came  to  a  word  they  did  not  m- 
derstand,  they  discovered  the  pronunciation  for  themselves  in  the  Ik 
of  words  at  the  close  of  the  lesson.  The  pronunciation  and  meani^ 
were  then  discussed.  In  this  exercise  no  stated  number  of  pafs 
was  set  for  study.  The  pupils  were  reading  at  their  own  pace.  Tie 
whole  affair  was  an  individual,  rather  than  a  class  exercise,  \k 
teacher  passing  about  the  desks  giving  help  where  it  was  askel 
Comments  upon  situations  that  rose  were  frequent.  Some  one  sug- 
gested that  the  story  was  something  like  the  "  Pied  Piper."  This  pupi. 
was  asked  to  retell  the  story  about  the  "  Pied  Piper."  The  recitati^rc 
time  ended  before  the  children  had  finished  reading  the  story.  Tbf 
pleasing  thing  about  the  recitation  was  the  interest  of  the  childrpn 
the  fact  that  they  were  reading  the  story  as  a  whole,  and  that  tb« 
mechanics  of  reading  were  subordinated  to  thought  getting. 

The  other  exception  was  a  descriptive  lesson  on  "  Quails."  Thert 
was  an  introductory  talk  about  these  birds,  and  mention  of  the  South 
Dakota  game  laws  concerning  their  preservation.  The  points  of  the 
lesson  in  the  book  were  then  discussed.  The  children  were  later 
asked  to  read  a  portion  of  the  lesson  before  being  asked  to  stand  be 
fore  the  class  and  read  aloud.  This  exercise  differed  from  the  other 
in  fliat  the  lesson  had  been  read  in  advance  and  that  oral  reading  was 
made  a  feature  of  the  exercise.  ^'  Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad"  was  a 
longer  selection  and  its  reading  was  not  finished  in  one  lesson. 
Whether  there  would  have  been  time  given  to  oral  reading  can  be 
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only  a  conjecture.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  both  these  ex- 
orcises the  children  were  reading  to  learn. 

Exclusive  of  the  nursery  rhymes  in  the  first  grade,  14  of  these  reci- 
tations were  poems.  With  the  single  exception  of  "  Hiawatha,"  these 
poems  were  short  enough  to  be  treated  in  a  single  lesson.  There  was 
not  an  instance  where  the  appreciation  of  the  children  was  aroused 
either  through  personal  experiences  or  through  stories  or  through 
pictures  for  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem.  The  nearest  approach 
was  when  a  pupil  read  from  the  text  a  paragraph  explanatory  to  the 
"  Skylark."  A  class  reading  the  "  Lesson  of  the  Water  Mill "  had 
never  seen  a  mill.  A  picture  would  have  done  much  to  bring  this 
poem  into  the  children's  consciousness.  "  The  Village  Blacksmith  " 
was  read  in  a  singsong  manner.  A  class  confessed  they  did  not  like 
the  "  Lady  of  Shalott "  because  they  did  not  understand  it.  In  the 
poems  observed,  the  visitor  found  practically  no  difference  in  their 
treatment  from  that  oi  the  prose  selections. 

Summarizing  the  instruction  in  reading  it  may  be  said  that  in  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  lessons  observ^ed  in  the  first  three  grades  the 
mechanics  of  reading  were  not  efficiently  taught.  Full  use  was  not 
made  of  the  material  offered  for  dramatic  and  conversational  lessons. 
Phonics  were  generally  neglected.  Questions  asked  by  the  teachers 
on  the  context  were  few  and  not  well  organized.  Only  limited  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  excellent  suggestion  in  the  course  of  study  rela- 
tive to  the  need  of  making  good  silent  readers.  Above  the  third 
grade  only  two  lessons  out  of  27  were  efficiently  handled.  In  the 
poems  taught  nothing  was  done  in  advance  to  arouse  the  appreciation 
of  the  pupils  in  the  subject  matter.  These  poems  were  read  in  the 
same  perfunctory  manner  as  were  the  poorest  prose  selections. 

Spelling. — Twenty-four  recitations  were  observed  in  spelling. 
Table  38  shows  them  to  be  scattered  through  grades  two  and  eight,  in- 
clusive. Eight  were  oral  recitations  and  16  written.  With  one  ex- 
ception, the  oral  spelling  was  a  feature  of  the  primary  grades.  In 
14  written  lessons  the  words  were  written  by  the  pupils  in  response 
to  the  teacher's  dictation.  In  one  lesson  all  the  words  were  used  in 
sentences;  and  in  another  only  such  as  the  teacher  thought  difficult 
were  required  to  be  put  into. sentences.  In  all  but  one  instance  the 
pupils  exchanged  papers  and  made  their  own  corrections.  In  the 
other  case  the  teacher  herself  made  the  corrections.  The  observer 
noted  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  children  spelled  all  the  words 
correctly.  The  children  were  more  often  found  studying  spelling 
than  any  other  subject  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  spelling  exercises. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  learning  of  a  list  of  spelling  words 
is  a  much  more  tangible  thing  than  the  reproduction  of  a  narrative 
in  history  or  geography.  Again,  the  spirit  of  rivalry  aroused  in 
spelling  tends  to  arouse  interest. 
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The  words  were  taken  from  spelling  books  in  14  of  the  24  lessons. 
Ill  the  remainder  they  .were  selected  from  other  lessons. 
In  these  lists  were  included  words  already  familiar  and  some  for 
which  there  was  no  need  of  learning  the  spelling.  There  were  two 
instances  where  spelling  books  were  in  the  hands  of  .second  and 
third  grade  pupils.  On  numerous  •occasions  the  visitor  tested  the 
pupils  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  taken  from  spelling  books  and 
found  that  while  the  words  could  be  spelled  they  could  not  be  func- 
tioned in  sentences.  .  One  example  was  a  list  of  words  ending  in 
"ary,"  such  as  "reactionary,"  ** elementary,"  etc.  Another  was  a 
list  of  words  pertaining  to  railroading — most  of  which  were  foreign 
to  the  class.  One  boy,  who  had  sc»ne  experience  in  railroading, 
knew  the  meaning  of  all  the  words. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  spelling  lessons,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  two-thirds  of  the  recitations  observed  children  were  spdling 
many  words  which  they  were  not  able  to  use.  either  in  conversation 
or  in  writing.  In  the  87  schools  visited  no  evidence  was  found 
of  individual  spelling  lists  and  the  elimination  of  words  with  which 
the  children  were  already  familiar.  These  two  features  are  esj^ecially 
emphasized  in  the  course  of  study. 

Inutructum  in  kirjrh  schools. — Before  discussing  the  status  of  in- 
struction observed  in  the  high  schools  of  villages  and  small  towns  of 
South  Dakota,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  there  be  a  few:  statements 
concerning  the  regulation  for  teaching  high-school  subjects  and 
the  gradation  of  the  high  schools  reo^nized  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education. 

The  school  law  of  South  Dakota  gives  the  voters  of  any  school 
district  power  at  their  annual  meeting  to  order  the  teaching  of  hi^- 
school  subjects.  No  instances  were  recorded  where  such  subjects 
were  taught  in  the  one-teacher  schools  visited.  However,  this  condi- 
tion exists.  Replies  to  this  question  from  500  teachers,  in  one-teacher 
schools,  scattered  throughout  the  State,  indicated  that  25  teadiers, 
or  5  per  cent,  are  teaching  high-school  subjects. 

Classes  were  observed  in  17  high  schools  in  the  villages  and  small 
towns  of  the  State.  Fifteen  of  these  schools  were  listed  in  the  direc- 
tory of  secondary  schools  for  1917-18,  issued  by  the  State  depart- 
ment.   Their  rating  was  as  follows : 

Table  39. — Accredited  schooU. 


ited. 

Nonao- 
credited. 

Accr€Hl- 
Ited. 

Nonac- 
credited. 

Tonr-year  high  schools 

Thre©-year  h,igh  schools 

Two-year  high  schools 

7 
2 

4 

One-year  high  schools 

Total 

I 

1 

10 

5 
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The  reason  one  school  was  not  listed  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  failed  to  make  a  report,  lor  its  equipment  and  teadiing  force, 
were  such  as  should  have  placed  it  in  the  four-year  accredited  group. 
In  the  other  school  pne  teacher  was  attempting  to  do  four  years  of 
high-sehool  work.  Of  course  this  school  could  not  expect  any  accredit 
rating.  The  numbers  of  teachers  in  the  four-year  accredited  schools 
were  three  and  four;  in  the  nonaccredited  schools,  two  and  three;. 
This  necessarily  meant  that  the  high-school  teachers  in  these  small- 
town schools  were  burdened  with  preparations  in  four  or  five  sub- 
jects, and  were  required  to  teach  subjects  other  than  those  in  whidi 
they  had  made  special  preparation. 

Twenty-three  recitations  were  observed  in  the  high  schools  of 
these  small  towns*  In  order  that  the  teacliing  might  be  representa- 
tive of  normal  conditions,  the  same  precautions  were  taken  in  ob- 
serving high -school  .classes  as  those  already  mentioned  for  tHe  grades. 
The  distribution  of  subject  matter  was  as  follows:  English,  8;  for- 
eign language,  2;  science,  3;  history  and  civics,  6;  and  mathematics, 
4.  These  recitations  were  fairly  representative  of  all  the  four  high- 
school  grades. 

In  three  of  the  English  recitations  very  efficient  work  was  done 
by  the  pupils  in  interpreting  masterpieces;  in  another  character 
effects  were*  skillfully  handled ;  two  lessons  were  practically  recited 
by  the  teacher ;  and  two  driU  lessons  concerning  principles  in  rhetoric 
were  duU,  listless,  and  not  understood  by  the  pupils. 

The  foreign-language  lessons  were  exercises  in  translations.  In 
both  careful  attention  was  given  to  construction.  One  science  lesson 
was  taught  with  the  aid  of  labc^atory  experiments.  The  others  were 
merely  repetition  of  the  facts  in  the  textbook. 

In  one  recitation  in  history  each  pupil  wrote  upon  the  blackboard 
an  outline  of  a  topic  assigned  from  the  lesson.  These  outlines  were 
then  discussed  by  the  entire  class.  The  remaining  recitations  in 
history  and  civics  were  reproductions  of  the  text.  It  was  difficult 
to  get  responses  from  the  pupils.  The  tendency  was  for  the  teacher 
to  do  most  of  the  retelling. 

.Two  mathematics  classes  furnished  excellent  drill  exercises.  In 
a  third  lesson  problems  that  the  majority  of  the  class  had  failed  in 
were  solved  by  the  few  pupils  fortunate  enough  to  master  them. 
In  a  fourth  lesson  the  subject  matter  could  not  be  comprehended 
by  the  pupils  because  preceding  principles  were  not  mastered. 

Relative  to  high-school  instruction,  it  may  be  said  that  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  these  high-school  subjects  were  handled  effectively. 
The  most  glaring  fault  was  the  failure  to  stimulate  research  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  the  lessons. 

Final  summary/. — ^The  observations  on  physical  conditions  are 
based  upon  visits  to  89  rooms  in  the  village  schools  and  48  in  the 
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open-country  schools.  In  the  sum  total  of  items  these  condirx 
scored  higher  in  the  former.  In  79  per  cent  of  the  oi)en-o(»Er 
schools  the  lighting  was  unsatisfactory.  There  were  satisfaccir 
maps  in  52  per  cent  of  the  open-coimtry  schools ;  and  globes  m ; 
per  cent.  There  were  approximately  a  set  of  maps  and  a  glcAe  i 
every  school  in  the  small  towns.  Maps  and  charts  were  not  use.: 
their  capacity.  In  both  types  of  schools  there  was  a  general  lack: 
supplementary  readers  and  illustrative  material. 

The  medium  length  of  time  for  62  recitations  in  the  oi>en-a>iiir 
schools  was  10.21  minutes.  Definite  and  carefully  prepared  fc&. 
assignments  were  noted  in  9  per  cent  of  86  lessons. 

The  total  number  of  recitations  observed  in  the  elementary  gr^: 
was  286.    Only  two  were  in  agriculture.    Seventy  per  cent  oi  i 
arithmetic  lessons  were  drill  lessons.    There  was    evidence  ofi 
general  lack  of  mastery  in  the  mechanics  of  calculation.     Tk^* 
lessons  observed  in  civics,  geography,  history,  and  physiology  ci 
hygiene  were,  with  four  exceptions,  poor  attempts  at  a  reprodnco 
of  the  facts  of  the  lesson  assignments  of  the  text.     The  langms 
teaching  was  concerned  more  with  the  mechanics  of  language  ilar 
with  oral  and  written  composition.    With  but  few  exceptions,  tai 
nical  grammar  was  confined  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.   Vt7 
little  was  attempted  in  the  instruction  of  the  technique  of  music  (' 
several  lessons  observed  in  penmanship  only  one  teacher  had  spei 
preparation.    Ninety-six  lessons  were  observed  in  reading.    Sirj 
nine  were  in  the  first  three  grades.    In  two-thirds  of  these  recitatii^ 
the  mechanics  of  reading  was  not  well  mastered.    Phonics  was  gem 
ally  neglected.    Of  the  twenty-seven  reading  lessons  observed  abc^ 
the  third  grade,  only  two  were  taught  effectively.     Tlie  spellri: 
lessons  were  especially  enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  although  they  cwi 
not  function  many  words  in  sentences.    The  great  defect  in  higt- 
school  teaching  was  the  failure  to  stimi:Uate  research  on  the  part  li 
the  pupils. 

The  following  characteristics  were  common  to  all  the  teachiri: 
observed:  Slavish  adherence  to  the  textbooks,  tendency  to  wander 
from  the  topic  under  discussion,  aimless  reviews,  and  a  lack  of  care 
fully  planned  lessons. 

In  observing  the  teaching  process  in  the  rural  and  village  schot'l- 
of  South  Dakota  the  following  question  was  constantly  kept  i: 
mind:  To  what  extent  was  the  course  of  study  used  as  guide! 
Throughout  the  discussion  in  this  chapter  some  specific  comparison 
have  been  made  between  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  m 
the  kind  of  teaching  seen.  These  comparisons  are  herewith  collected 
and  explanations  made  in  order  that  intelligent  answers  may  h 
made  to  the  above  question. 
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The  suggestions  on  alternation  of  subject  matter  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  were  very  generally  followed.  The  lack  of  mastery 
of  fundamentals  in  arithmetic  indicated  that  the  outline  in  the  sylla- 
bus was  not  followed.  The  outline  for  reading  suggests  that  the 
mechanics  of  reading  should  be  mastered  in  the  first  three  grades, 
and  that  from  then  on  the  child  should  read  for  information  and 
appreciation.  Yet  the  classroom  reading  was,  practically  in  every 
grade,  a  drill  in  mechanics.  There  was  not  an  instance  where  the 
suggestions  in  the  course  of  study  on  how  to  study  a  poem*  was  fol- 
lowed. Attention  has  been  called  to  the  lack  of  individual  spelling 
lists. 

The  textbooks  were  followed  literally  in  civics,  geography,  his- 
tory, physiology,  and  grammar.  It  is  true  that  the  course  of  study 
for  these  subjects  (with  the  exception  of  the  supplementary  outline 
in  phj'siologj^)  follows  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  textbooks. 
Yet  these  outlines  do  show  how  the  subject  matter  of  any  textbook 
may  be  approached  topically.  Had  the  teachers  followed  these  topic 
units,  the  textbook  teaching  might  have  been  more  effective. 

The  very  excellent  supplementary  reading  matter  on  the  various 
subjects  of  the  text  could  not  be  used  when  there  was  a*  lack  of  refer- 
ence libraries.  However,  there  was  more  reference  material  in  the 
school  libraries  than  was  made  use  of.  The  same  statement  has  been 
made  concerning  maps  and  globes. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  textbook  was  far  more  often 
followed  than  the  course  of  study.  When  the  course  of  study  was 
followed  it  was  usually  found  to  be  in  the  upper  rather  than  lower 
grades.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  proximity  to  State  eighth- 
grade  examinations. 

Realizing  that  the  highest  mental  efforts  are  secured  when  physi- 
cal conditions  are  at  their  best,  the  committee  has  in  another  chapter 
recommended  an  improved  physical  plant.  However,  the  supreme 
remedy  for  poor  instruction  is  better-prepared  teachers.  For  an 
analysis  of  these  qualifications  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  recom- 
mendations at  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  XIV. 

Section  2.  SUPERVISION. 

Requirements  of  the  laxt}, — To  inquire  into  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  branches  taught  and  to  make  constructive  sugges- 
tions are  among  the  duties  assigned  by  the  school  law  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  county  superintendents.  This  single  duty  of  super- 
vision of  instruction  is,  in  itself,  in  practically  every  county  in  the 
State,  too  large  a  task  for  one  individual.  To  properly  supervise 
instruction  it  is  necessary  to  visit  the  classrooms  often  and  to  have 
frequent  conferences  with  the  teachers.  The  school  law  of  the  State 
79888^—18 ^10 
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specifies  that  county  superinteadentg  simll  i^isit  sch(x>L»  as  freqtiis 
as  possible,  with  the  modification  that  it  shall  not  be  less  than  aaa 
year.  The  survey  committee  found,  from  conversations  with  msr 
superintendents,  Uiat  there  were  instanoeB  ^^here  it  was  ph; 
impossible  to  visit  all  the  sdioole  of  the  countF  in  a  year. 

It  is  stated  in  the  chapter  on  county  administratioo  and  m:f 
visioi^  that  the  maximum  amount  allowed  for  ts^SLveling  exp&s^ 
$400.  But  not  all  of  this  allowance  can  be  used  in  visiting"  the  fcin^ 
in  the  county.  Out  of  it  the  county  superintendents  are  ali' 
5  cents  per  mile  each  way  for  every  mile  traveled  in  attending  is^ 
in^s  called  by  the  State  superintendent.  The  area  of  45  per  c&i* 
all  the  counties  in  the  State  is  over  1,000  square  miles.  It  i*  ciff 
then,  that  even  if  the  county  supwintendents  had  no  other  dotr  m 
side  of  supervision  of  instruction  the  allowance  for  teaveliiif  s 
penses  would  prohibit  adequate  supervision. 

County  superintendents  not  trained  for  supervision*, — The 
tional  qualifications  of  the  county  superintendents  are  given  in  C^ 
tor  VII  of  this  survey.  Careful  consideration  of  these  qualifiestH" 
would  indicate  that  only  about  one-third  of  these  superintends 
were  fitted  academically  and  professionally  for  superWsion.  Ti 
does  not  mean  that  this  one-third  had  other  qualifications  nece^r 
for  supervision.  Additional  consideration  would  necessairilj  bcpTS 
to  their  experience,  physical  status,  and  personality. 

Actual  status  of  supervision, — Reports  from  county  superint©^ 
ents,  given  in  the  chapter  on  county  administration  and  superris* 
indicate  the  maximum  time  devoted  to  supervision  as  one-half  (rftl 
their  time  in  the  case  of  eight  county  superintendents  only.  T* 
others  all  gave  less  time.  It  is  apparent  from  these  answers  & 
county  superintendents  and  from  the  low  requirements  of  the  h^ 
that  the  visits  to  the  schools  by  South.  Dakota  county  superintendeiS: 
amount  to  little  more  than  incidental  inspection- 

An  examination  of  the  reports  from  ih^  State  department  ai* 
observations  in  various  counties  indicate  that  the  reading-circle  wim-- 
of  the  State  is  well  organized.  Chapters  from  the  adopted  reading 
circle  books  are  frequently  used  to  form  the  bases  of  the  prograr.^ 
at  county  institutes  and  associations.  County  normal  institutes 
not  less  than  five  days'  duration  are  required  by  law  to  be  held  ir 
each  county.  These  institutes,  associations,  and  normals  serve  ini 
rectly  as  means  of  supervision. 

Need  of  supervision. — It  has  been  stated  that  the  suprenie  remeiiy 
for  poor  inJitruction  is  a  well-trained  teacher.  Back  of  this  teacher 
there  must  be  the  supervisor  with  a  broad  vision  of  the  education 
field,  with  actual  experience  in  class-room  teaching  and  with  a  knovl 
edge  of  and  sympathy  with  rural  life  conditions.  The  rural  teachtr 
is  isolated,  and,  unless  she  touches  elbows  often  with  those  who  sr 
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able  to  give  help  and  inspiration,  she  loses  the  professional  spirit. 
This  was  very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  South  Dakota  schools 
when  normal-school  graduates  were  hearing  classes  in  the  same  per- 
functory manner  as  those  who  had  but  half  their  professional  train- 
ing. The  district  associations  A»d  institutes  would  mean  infinitely 
more  to  the  teachers  if  they  were  conducted  by  supervisors  who  knew 
their  problems  intimately,  and  if,  instead  of  stated  speeches  and 
papers,  there  might  be  free  discussions  between  supervisors  and 
teachers  concerning  the  difficulties  that  confronted  them. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  course  of  study  contain  a  very 
full  list  of  peferenee  boolcs  and  illustrative  material  for  every  subject 
in  the  curriculum.  The  teacher  in  the  open  country  or  small  towns 
has  so  many  lessons  to  prepare  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
her  to  do  the  research  work  necessaty  for  efficient  preparation  in  all 
of  them.  Then,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  get  hold  of  the  reference 
material.  To  open  the  avenues  to  such  research,  to  give  hints  and 
methods  of  instruction,  and  to  see  to  it,  through  the  medium  of  cir- 
culating libraries,  that  abundant  reference  material  is  available  are 
very  important  duties  of  supervision. 

The  bei^-OTganized' city  systems  supplement  their  teaching  force 
by  adequate  supervisors.  If  this  is  important  for  the  city,  how  much 
more  important  is  it  for  the  country,  where  the  teacher  does  not  have 
daily  personal  contact  with  other  teachers  and  is  not  within  reach  of 
reference  libraries.  Only  half  the  problem  of  instruction  is  solved  by 
employing  a  trained  teacher.  It  tak-es  the  efficient  supervisor  to  com- 
plete the  cycle.  To  the  slacker  teacher  this  supervisor  is  a  righteous 
goad,  to  the  indiiferent  a  signal  for  awakening,  to  the  weak  a  sus- 
taining arm,  end  to  the  strong  a  fountain  head  of  help  and  inspira- 
tion. 

liecommendections. — ^In  view  of  the  facts  just  stated  the  survey 
committee  recommends  the  following: 

1.  That  the  county  superintwudent,  as  diief  executive  officer,  be 
relieved  of  the  duty  of  supervision  of  class-room  instruction. 

2.  That  one  subject  supervisor  be  employed  by  the  county  board 
of  education  for  each  group  of  50  teachers. 


Chapter  XV. 

TOWN  AND  CITY  SYSTEMS. 


Section  z.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  towns  and  cities  in  South  Dakota  of  over  1,000  popuki 
are  all  organized  under  the  general  school  law  of  the  State  (tx- 
where  Article  XI  conflicts  with  this  general  law,  in  which  csa: 
is  the  law)  as  independent  school  districts.  There  are 
towns  and  cities  in  South  Dakota.  For  the  purposes  of  this  air? 
they  have  been  rather  arbitrarily  divided  into  two  groups— {l^i 
of  over  2,000  population  being  placed  in  one  group  and  thoae  t] 
a  population  between  1,000  and  2,000  being  placed  in  another  ^ 
The  list  is  as  follows,  the  population  being  indicated  acconiins 
the  1915  State  census  immediately  following  the  name  of  tlie  i 
and  according  to  the  1910  Federal  census  in  the  second  column  ii 
lowing  the  name  of  the  city. 

Population  of  totcns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota. 


Cities  of  over  2,0J)0  population. 


BioQX  Falls., 
Aberdeen... 
Watsertown.. 

Lead 

MitcheU 

Huron 

Yankton 

Rapid  City.. 

Madison 

BrookinKS... 
Redfleld.... 
Dead  wood . . 

Pierre 

Vermilion... 

Canton 

Hot  Springs 


1915 
census. 


20,929 
11, 846 
8,313 
8,128 
7,785 
6,112 
4,771 
4,268 
3,949 
3,416 
3,122 
3, 113 
3,010 
2,376 
2,316 
2,140 


1910 
census. 


14,094 
10,753 
7,010 
8,392 
6,515 
5,791 
3,787 
3,854 
3,137 
2,971 
8,060 
3,653 
8,656 
2, 187 
2,108 
2,140 


Cities  of  1,000  to  2,000  population. 


Mflbank 

Fiandreau 

Webstar 

Mobridge 

ElkPofiit 

Dell  Rapids 

Bisseton 

Beresford 

Parker 

Tyndall 

Scotland 

WooDsoelcet 

Clark 

Howard 

Wesslngton  Springs 

Parkston 

Salem 

Centervllle 

Beliefourche 

Chamberlain 

Sturgis 

Groton 

DeSmet 


1915 


1,»4C 
1,68S 
1.640 
1,551 
1,546 
1,53S 
1,3» 
1,332 
1,324 
1,302 
1.249 
1.201 
1,2N 
1,10 
1,142 
1,133 
1,132 
1,109 
1,101 
1,055 
1,Q» 
1,Q2S 
1,014 


LI 

il 

It 
L- 
L5 

ir 
l« 

LC 
13 
1,3 

i; 
r 

1.S 

n 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  16  of  the  larger  towns  and  ritif 
and  23  of  the  smaller. 

The  total  population  of  the  39  towns  and  cities  in  1915  was  125.4^ 
The  total  population  of  South  Dakota  in  1917  was  582,765.  Of  the 
population  of  South  Dakota,  therefore,  21.5  per  cent  is  to  be  foani 
136 
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in  the  39  towns  and  cities  listed  above.  Data  from  every  town  and 
city  listed  were  received  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  findings  re- 
ported, with  the  exception  of  Yankton  and  Wessington  Springs,  rep- 
resenting a  total  population  of  5,913. 

Legal  provisions:  Board  of  education  and  oiftcers. — These  towns 
and  cities  are,  for  educational  purposes,  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  education  of  five  members,  each  of  whom  is  elected  for  a  three- 
3'^ear  period.  In  addition  to  the  board,  there  is  elected  a  treasurer, 
who  also  serves  for  three  years.  In  addition  to  these  officers  there 
is  a  clerk,  who  is  elected  by  the  board  from  outside  the  membership 
of  the  board.  The  treasurer  and  clerk  receive  compensation,  but 
the  members  of  the  board  do  not. 

The  law  specifically  provides  that  "in  order  to  separate  party 
politics,  so  far  as  possible,  from  school  affairs,  no  descriptive  words 
or  symbol  to  designate  the  party  or  principle  of  any  nominee  shall 
appear  on  the  certificate  of  nomination,  or  be  used  or  printed  on 
the  ballot."  There  is  a  slight  possibility  of  the  school  election  be- 
ing* injfluenced  by  other  considerations  in  commission-governed  cities, 
where  the  law  specifies  that  the  election  for  choosing  members  of 
the  board  of  education  shall  occur  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April, 
when  the  mayor  and  commissioners  are  being  elected. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  board 
in  regular  meetings,  "  which  shall  be  held  upon  the  last  Friday  of 
each  month,  but  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  on  the  second 
Friday  also,  and  special  meetings  may  be  held."    In  connection  with 
the  business  of  the  board,  the  duties  of  the  officers  are  those  regu- 
larly falling  to  such  officers.     It  is  provided  that  the  president  of 
the  board  shall  appoint  all  committees.    The  law.  requires  that  the 
clerk  of  the  board  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition, 
financial  as  well  as  educational,  of  all  of  the  schools  at  the  close  of 
each  school  year.    A  copy  of  this  is  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
county  superintendent,  and  such  portion  of  it  as  the  board  considers 
advantageous  to  the  public  shall  be  printed  in  a  public  newspaper  or 
in  pamphlet  form.     The. law  requires  the  treasurer  to  prepare  a 
written  monthly  report  showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  school 
corporation.     Within  20  days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
law  requires  that  the  board  shall  publish  in  a  newspaper  a  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  showing  in  reference  to  ex- 
penditures the  amount  paid  for  teachers  and  repairs  and  incidentals. 
This  statement  must  also  show  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  in  what  bank  the  money  is  deposited. 

Taivlng  power  of  hoard, — The  authority  to  levy  the  necessary  tax 
is  centered  in  the  board  of  education,  who  "shall  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  August  of  each  year  levy  a  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  schools  of  the  corporation,"    The  levy  is  to  be  certified  to  the 
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county  auditor  by  iiie  tslerk  trf  due  board,  wiio  is  ''-autJxorized  ^ 
idiuii'ed  4o  extend  the  •le^'y  on  the  i&x  rail  of  the  «omatr.'"  The  ir" 
must  show  the  amounts  it  is  sought  to  raise  in  the  several  fesi 
and  in  taking  receipts  for  money  paid  over  to  the  tpeasarer  cf  l  ; 
board,  the  receipts  aoaiist  bIiow  the  propoctiofiibte  ttirKH«Dt:»  bek^fit'.,}; 
to  the  several  funds  for  whidi  levy  was  made.  The  seB^on  ia^r : 
1915  limited  the  total  rate  of  the  annual  tax  levy  in  xndepefet: 
.school  districts  to  15^  mUls  on  the  d(^ar  of  assessed  raluatioxL 

Supermtendent  of  scAooIas — The  hm  irpeeifies  ^iiat  the  **  toti^ 
cducaticm  in  cities  cd  the  i&rst  and  second  cla«s  at  such  times  a? :  - 
bliall  deeju  expedient  shall  elect  a  sup«intendent  of  school^  '^  -srl 
not  a  member  of  their  own  body.    His  duty  "shall  be  to  have  a  z- 
eral  supervision  of  the  schools  of  liie  corporation,  subject  to  the  r. 
and  regulations  of  the  board."    He  "  shall  hold  his  office  diirin*: ' 
pleasure  of  the  board  and  sliaU  receive  such  compenssatioD  as  - 
board  may  allow."    The  only  provision  in  the  law   in  i-eferemt 
the  (juiilifications  required  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  i^  il 
''  no  city  superintendent  or  prmci})al  shall  be  employed  ivho  i* 
not  hold  a  first  grade  or  State  dipkaaa." 

irciteral  aatlwrity  of  hoanL — On  the  board  of  educntiort,  Uts^^;: 
with  the  other  officers  above  indicated,  power  is  conferred  to  *•*  orgai - 
and  maintain  a  system  of  graded  schools,  to  establish-  a  high  s-l* 
*  *  *  and  to  exercise  sole  control  over  the  school  and  schtK>] .  •: 
poration."  Under  the  law ,  they  must  maintain  the  schools  in  ^ 
siun  daily  for  five  and  a  half  hoiu^  exclusive  of  interxaissions. : 
not  less  nor  more  than  10  months  in  each  year. 

The  board  has  authority  to  appoint  two  oompetent  persons.  ^^ 
with  the  4>u}>erintendenft  as  chairman  shall  oonstitusbe  the  examirn'.: 
committee  of  the  board,  with  power  to  examine^  teachers   for  tl. 
scliools  and  to  issue  cH^itificates  to  such  teachers  Ic^aliziiig  their  es.- 
])l()ymeiit  in  the  schools. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  annually  to  tii- 
the  census  of.aU  children  under  21  and  over  6  years  of  age  resiJL'i 
in  the  district. 

The  board  is  definitely  charged  with  the  enforeeraent  of  <be  con^- 
pulsory  education  law  which  requires  every  child  of  the  age  of  8  ;i:k 
not  exceeding  the  age  of  10  years  to  attend  school  during  the  entire 
time  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  until  lie  ha«  e«m.pleted  ilr 
first  eight  giades.  To  guarantee  the  €nf oroenient  of  th«  oompul-^r; 
education  law/ the  board  is  required  to  appoint  each  year  a  truar.t 
c)flic(»r  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  fixing  of  compen- 
sation for  his  services  ivsts  with  the  board. 

While  the  schools  in  the  towns  and  cities  are  required  to  use  th* 
books  adopted  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  authority  is  confernu 
upon  them  to  prpvide  books  free  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 
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CKapter  ^5  of  the  Laws  of  1917  provides  specificaily  authority 
LOT  d/oing  a  number  of  things  which  had  not  been  d^nitely  cov^ed 
n  earlier  logiWa^ioiL  All  of  these  pi^visions  .ane  iiuportant,  but  it 
seeaxis  ^orth  while  particularly  to  draw  attention  io  the  authority 
soiif erred  to  supply  ample  quantities  of  texts,  reference  and  library 
oooks^  tools,  materials,  and  all  sorts  of  equipment  needed  in  instruc- 
tioaa.  Chapter  223  of  the  I^aws  of  li>17  fi|>ecifically  provides  for  the 
nse  of  the  public-school  buildings  and  property  for  other  than  tra- 
ditional educational  purposes. 

Section  2.  STUDY  OF  THE  ACTUAL  PRACTICES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Board  msetm^s. — The  data  show  that  of  the  35  towns  and  cities 
reporting^  31  hold  lueetings  of  the  board  of  education  monthly,  two 
seroimonthly,  and  t«w  irj^guJarly.    Thirty- four  of  35  superintend- 
ents attend  regularly,  while  oix^  does  not  always  attend- 
In  reference  to  those  who  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board  in  addi- 
tion tx>  the  members  of  the  board  and  the  superintendent  of  scliools, 
8  report  that  no  one  else  attends:  15  that  the  clerk  attends;  1  that 
t])e  school  attorney  attends;  aad  2  that  the  high-school  principal  at- 
tends.    Hie  other  9  simply  answer  ^Jbat  anyone  attendfi.    Evidently, 
these  9  naay  be  oombiaed  with  the  8  aaswering  that  no  one  else  at- 
tends, giving  17  out  of  the  35  towns  and  cities  reporting  in  which 
the  board  meetings  are  held  with  only  the  board  of  education  and 
the  superintendent  present,  e^Lcept  as  interested  citizens  or  persons 
havir^g  official  business  may  attend  the  meetiftgs. 

In  all  except  7  of  the  35  towns  and  cities  reporting,  the  business  of 
the  board  is  transacted  by  the  entire  board.  In  the  other  7  cities, 
the  business  is  prepared  and  reported  by  committees  for  action  of 
the  entire  board.  The  titles  of  the  committees  reported  by  the  seven 
cities  are  Teachers,  Finance,  Property,  Repairs,  Supplies,  Purchasing, 
Building,  and  Textbooks.  Not  all  of  these  committees  are  reported 
in  any  one  place,  of  course,  but  this  variety  of  names  is  found.  In 
one  city,  the  title  Finance  and  Accounts  is  reported,  and  in  another. 
Buildings  and  Grounds  is  the  designation  for  one  of  the  committees. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  two  largest  cities  of  tl>e  State  the 
school  business  is  transacted  by  the  board  as  a  whole  instead  of  being 
reported  by  committees. 

Almost  universally,  the  record  of  the  proceedings  and  the  drawing 
of  warrants  are  attended  to  by  the  clerfc  of  the  board.  One  report 
shows  that  the  superintendent  records  the  proceedings,  one  that  the 
superintendent  draws  the  warrants,  another  that  the  president  of  the 
hoard  draws  the  warrants,  and  another  that  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  draws  the  warrants. 

Thirty-three  reports  were  received  in  reference  to  where  the  board's 
records  and  paid  invoices  are  kept.    In  32  cases  they  are  kept  in  the 
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hoard's  office  in  the  school  building.  In  one  case  they  are  keptd» 
'where.  The  reports  sliow  that  the  boards  of  education  have  the » 
torn  of  meeting  and  transacting  their  business  at  various  places,  ft 
the  35  reporting,  but  13  report  that  the  board's  business  is  tMSKtu 
at  a  school  office.  Others  report  that  the  board  meets  in  a  store,  a 
the  bank,  in  the  city  hall ;  while  bthers  report  "  no  particular  pl» 
evidently  meaning  that  the  meetings  of  the  board  are  held  at  td 
places  as  may  be  appointed  from  time  to  time. 

Enforcevient  of  compvlsory  education, — Data  were  received  fai 
29  sources  regarding  the  truant  officer.  The  returns  show  that  ti 
officer  is  paid  in  every  case  out  of  board  of  education  funds,  eio? 
in  those  cases  where  the  superintendent,  or  the  police,  or  Ae  del 
or  the  school  nurse,  or  the  janitor  acts,  in  which  case  it  is  consider 
that  the  salary  fixed  for  the  main  work  of  the  officer  covers  anydatt 
he  performs  as  truant  officer.  One  reports  that  the  amount  j 
not  definitely  fixed.  Four  returns  show  that  the  amount  paidti* 
truant  officer  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  work  he  does.  ln(x^ 
words,  he  is  paid  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  cases  he  haDflte 
and  the  success  he  achieves.  Two  fixed  the  amount  to  be  paid  bjff 
month  or  year.  The  returns  were  definite  in  reference  to  the  amoes 
paid  in  12  communities.    The  material  secured  is  as  follows: 

Nnmbcf 

of  tOWDl 

Amount  ordti^ 

.$5.00 ^ 

7.00 ^ ^ 

9.00 ^ 

25.00 ^ 

45.00 - 

70.00 ^ 

135.00 ^ 

200.00 ^ 

300. 00 ^       j 

1.  000.  00 ^       ' 

1,  200.  00 ^       j 

Thirty-one  returns  answer  the  inquiry  in  reference  to  whetner 
compulsory-education  law  is  satisfactorily  enforced,  giving  ^^^/?,  | 
ion  that  it  is,  eight  that  it  is  not,  and  one  saying  that  it  is  only  i*|^ 
satisfactory.    The  reasons  assigned  for  this  law  not  bein^  ^.  Mfr  I 
torily  enforced  are:  "Conditions  due  to  the  war";  "Imposs**- 
of  enforcing  it  under  the  present  law  " ;  "  Failure  of  the  b^^     | 
provide  a  truant  officer  " ;  and  a  belief  expressed  by  two  that 
is  no  need  of  enforcing  it.     Conversation  with  a  number  ot  sup^ 
tendents  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  obstacle  in  enforcing  the 
is  the  broad  general  provision  in  the  law  specifying  "  that  thissec^ 
shall  not  apply  to  a  child  otherwise  instructed  by  a  competent  p 
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son."  They  told  the  writer  that  this  provision  makes  it  practically 
impossible  to  enforce  the  law  without  great  difficulty. 

Encouraging  profession/il  growth. — In  response  to  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  provision  made  by  boards  of  education  in  Soiith  Dakota  for 
encouraging  the  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  other  officers  of 
the  schools  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  31  replies  were  received. 
Six  said  no  provision  was  made.  One  frankly  reported  that  the 
board  of  education  encourages  professional  growth  by  such  means  as 
the  following:  Allowing  teachers  time  off,  and  paying  a  portion  of 
the  expenses  involved  in  visiting  conventions  and  other  schools.  Two 
reports  are  of  outstanding  significance,  one  showing  that  the  board  of 
education  allows  $100  per  year  additional  to  any  teacher  who  attends 
summer  school,  the  other  that  the  board  pays  the  tuition  and  trans- 
portation expense  connected  with  attending  summer  school,  this 
remuneration  being  available  to  any  teacher  of  the  system  every 
other  year. 

Growth  of  teaching  staff, — In  reference  to  the  reading  and  study- 
ing on  the  part  of  teachers  during  the  year  of  the  survey,  29  reports 
were  received.  The  returns  show  correspondence  work  was  being 
carried  in  2  towns  and  cities;  extension  work  in  7;  State  reading- 
circle  work  in  9 ;  study  of  special  books  in  4 ;  study  of  penmanship 
in  3 ;  while  4  did  not  return  usable  data.  In  18  towns  it  was  reported 
that  meetings  were  held  in  connection  with  the  work  the  teachers 
were  doing,  while  6  said  no  meetings  were  held.  Seventeen  answered 
the  inquiry  as  to  when  the  meetings  were  held,  5  meeting  twice  per 
year ;  3  meeting  monthly ;  2  holding  four  meetings  per  year ;  2  meet- 
ing weekly ;  1  three  meetings  per  year ;  1  meeting  every  six  weeks ;  1 
meeting  biweekly ;  and  2  occasionally.  Of  the  17  reporting  the  meet- 
ings, 8  indicated  that  the  meetings  are  conducted  by  the  superin- 
tendent ;  -5  that  they  are  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent ;  and 
4  that  they  are  conducted  by  university  or  college  instructors. 

In  addition-  to  the  reading  and  studying:  and  the  meetings  held  in 
connection  therewith  reported  above,  25  reported  meetings  held  for 
other  purposes.  Six  reported  meetings  held  monthly;  4  weekly;  2 
biweekly ;  and  13  meetings  held  "  occasionally,"  "  frequently,"  or  "  as 
need  arises."  Twenty-three  answered  in  reference  to  the  purpose  of 
these  meetings  as  follows,  19  saying  they  are  for  some  phase  of  pro- 
fessional work,  3  that  they  are  for  social  purposes,  and  1  that  they 
are  for  inspirational  ends. 

The  above  data,  taken  in  connection  with  the  reports  by  teachers 
in  reference  to  the  limited  number  of  books  purchased  and  the  lim- 
ited supply  of  educational  magazines  taken,  would  suggest  that  there 
is  need  for  some  method  of  encouraging  those  types  of  reading  and 
studying  which  result  in  professional  growth. 
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Tke  school  (/rfy.—The  dnta  recched  ki  repsard  to  tte  Icigia! 
school  day  may  1m'»  tabuiHted  as  follows  : 

Table  40. — LeufftJi  of  «vhool  day. 


Hi 

5  hours ^ 

6  hours    r»    minutes - 

S  bours  15  Bilnntes ^ 

5  bourts  25  roiHute** - 

5  Jiours  30  oiiuute*! * 

5  Ixmrs  40  miuutes * 

5  hours  45  minutes * 

From  tlie  abov«  da4;a  it  will  be  neea  tl^at  ei^bt  seltook  i* 
maintain  a  school  day  of  stondard  len^h  uudt?r  the  lav.  fi 
requires  a  day  of  j5v^  hours  and  si  half  in  lengertii.  ^i^t  are 
the  recjuirenient  of  this  law,  whereas  nine  exceed  the  reqwfii 
of  tlie  law. 

Promotion. — ^Twenty-nine  towns  and  cities  report  pronifltw* 
made  annually,  while  five  report  they  ai^e  made  fseauawas 
These  H^ui-es  do  not  quite  liarmonize  with  the  returns  on  tk*? 
in  refeieuce  to  bow  many  times  durii^  the  scliool  year  begai 
])upils  are  received.  These  returns  sliow  that  iu  1^  towii^«"^ 
they  are  received  twice  per  year,  although  but  five  ^stemeKF 
semiamiiial  proinotio«is.  The  remaining  cities  report  th^tm: 
ceive  pupils  but  Oiice  a  year,  whicli  is  as  one  wt>uld  expect  ifl»?^ 
])roin(>ting  annually. 

In  reference  to  tlie  method  of  determining  promotion,  one**? 
tluit  this  matter  is  determined  upon  tlie  basis  of  ci^its.  h^^ 
with  the  sixth  grade;  six  that  it  is  determined  u|>on  the  m*' 
credits  beginning  with  the  seventli  grade ;  five  that  it  is  detf^^ 
upon  tlie  basis  of  credits  beginning  with  the  eighth  grade;  ^**' 
21  report  tliat  promotion  is  by  grades  throughout  the  «te»^ 
schools. 

Tlie  junior  high  school. — ^Thirty-five  returns  were  raoeiv^  Jfl 
fiponse  to  the  inquiry  regarding  the  maintenance  of  jw^*^  ^ 
schools.     Four  report  they  are  maintained,  31  tliat  the/  ^ 
Of  tJie  four  having  what  is  called  a  junior  high  school,  ^^  , 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  this  school,  while  one  hm  ^ 
tlie  eighth  grade.     All  report  other  grades  in  the  same  buiWu* 
the  junior  high  school.     The  data  received  would  indic«/^  ^^ 
any  of  these  tx)wns  or  cities  yet  has  a  real  jiuaior  high  scbaol- 
exists  is  a  departmental  organization  oi  the  teaching  \n^^  . 
and   eighth   grades,   but  the   other  opportunities   which  ^^^ 
offered  by  a  junior  high  school,  such  as  wider  8ubject-in«*^^^^' 
tunities,  prevocational  studies,  and  appropriate  social,  lit^niry' 
athletic  advantages,  are  not  adequately  provided. 
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Uses'tfff  the  sohool  huilding. — Thirty  reports  were  received  in  ref-  ] 
erence  to  the  use  made  of  school  buildings  other  than  for  school 
pm'poses.  Seven  cities  report  that  the  buildings  are  used  for  com- 
munity meetings,  7  that  they  are  used  for  meetings  connected  with 
school  work,  3  that  they  are  used  for  war  worJt,  1  that  a  school 
building  accommodates  a  city  library,  and  1  that  school  buildings  are 
used  for  voting  places,  while  11  report  no  use  of  school  property 
except  for  actual  school  work.  This  limited  use  of  school  properties 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  legal  basis  for  making 
use  of  school  buildings  until  section  1  of  .chapter  223  of  the  Laws  of  . 
1917  was  enacted. 

Only  10  schoctl  -^sterns  j?eport  any  -efforts  put  forth  to  aid  com- 
munity work,  and  of  these  10  five  were  in  ooonection  with  war . 
work.  But  14  out  of  25  re^rtiE^  indicate  Any  help  received  by 
the  school  ir-om  -the  cooperatioai  of  business  men  and  prominent 
citizens  of  ithe  coBOtnaunity.  Biit  16  out.  of  31  reporting  indicate 
any  parent-teacher  organizations.  Evidently  there  is  large  roonii 
for  bringing  great  values  to  the  schools  through  increasing  and  mul- 
tiplying the  relationslii^  exiatii^  between  the  schools  and  the  other 
commimity  activities  in  the  various  towns  and  cities. 

SumTner  schools. — Of  37  reporting,  but  12  report  any  provision 
for  continuing  the  education  o€  the  children  during  tl\e  vsummer 
vacation.  In  these  12  towns  and  cities  the  expense  for  schoi^ling 
is  financed  out  of  public  fimds  in  but  six  places,  although  part  of 
the  expense  is  borne  by  public  funds  in  two  other  places.  In  the 
remaining  towns  the  entire  expense  is  met  by  other  than  public 
funds. 

Playgrounds. — Of  the  35  schools  reporting,  3  state  that  public 
playgrounds  are  maintained  by  public  funds,  1  that  they  are  main- 
tained by  money  derived  from  popular  suhsaription,  amd  1  that  they 
are  maintained  by  funds  raised  by  parent-teacher  organizations. 
The  other  30  report  no  provision  for  public  playgrounds. 

Relies  and  regulathn^. — But  14  of  the  37  towns  and  cities  report 
any  printed  or  typewritten  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  teachers  and  the  head  of  the  school  system,  or  for  the  government 
of  the  schools.  Seven  of  these  were  reported  from  towns  and  cities 
of  less  than  2,000  population.  Five  of  these  were  merely  one  or  two- 
page  typewritten  regulations,  while  two  were  issued  in  printed  form 
bearing  the  date  of  1910.  In  one  of  these  towns  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations cover  9  pages  and  in  others  W  pages.  In  the  latt^er  case  the 
entire  system  was  covered  rather  thoroughly.  In  the  towns  and 
cities  with  above  2,000  population  two  reported  only  typewritten  rules 
and  regulations,  whereas  four  systems  had  printed  rules  and  regu- 
lations, these  varying  in  extent  from  5  pages  in  two  cities  to  37  pages 
in  one,  and  57  in  another. 
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It  would  certainly  make  for  stability  and  for  unif orniitT  in  tk 
management  and  discipline  of  the  schools  if  these  towns  and  ck* 
more  generally  committed  to  print  the  organization  within  i 
system  and  the  standards  expected  of  all — superintendent,  principsi. 
teachers,  janitors,  and  pupils.  Such  a  statement  could  not  but  ei? 
cise  a  wholesome  influence  throughout  the  schools  and  the  common ~ 
served. 

School  hulli'tins. — As  a  means  of  gaining  as  intimate  an  ia-r? 
into  the  spirit  and  detailed  management  of  the  school  system  i 
possible,  request  was  made  for  one  copy  of  each  school  bulletin  i»3fi 
from  the  superintendent's  office  within  a  year.  Only  8  of  the  37  r- 
tems  sent  any  bulletins  in  response  to  this  request.  It  was  di^ 
pointing  to  find  that  the  bulletins  in  most  of  these  systems  ^" 
concerned  almost  wholly  with  routine  matters.  There  were  tfc 
notable  and  outstanding  exceptions  to  this  general  situation,  b^ 
ever.  In  the  office  of  each  of  two  superintendents  a  representatirt: 
the  survey  spent  some  time  going  over  copies  of  bulletins  sent  ott 
the  teaching  staff,  the  larger  percentage  of  which  were  breathing  cr 
modern  point  of  view  in  education,  suggesting  new  ways  of  workii: 
reporting  good  results  seen,  and  pointing  the  way  to  larger  unAr- 
takings  and  results.  These  items  from  the  index  to  the  bulletiif  ' 
one  superintendent  •ai'e  suggestive  of  the  rich  and  profitable  cLancw 
of  his  communications  to  his  teaching  staff: 

T>ate.  Pape. 

Mv^.  26  1     Diapram — Managerial  type  of  organization. 

2  Explanation — lilanagerlal  type  of  organization. 

3  Continuation  of  page  2. 

4  Public-school  corps  for  1916-17. 
Sept.  4       1-2    Three  basic  business  considerations. 

A  five-point  marlving  system. 

18  Educational  measurement. 

22  Responsibility  for  reviews  In  arithmetic. 

29  1  (Mty-wlde  spelling  test  (first). 

2  City-wide  spelling  test  (graph). 

3  (Mty-wlde  spelling  test  (continued). 
Oct.  5            1  General  handwriting  statement 

Time  schedule. 

Awards  and  certificates  (drills,  etc.). 
10  I'nlform  tests. 

Premiums  for  perfect  punctuality  and  attendance. 
Poor-progress  blanks. 

19  1    The  coach  room. 

The  coaching  attitude  and  method. 
30  1    Standard  tests  for  pupil  diagnosis. 

Teacldng  economy. 
Picture  committee. 
Grade-course  committees. 


2 

9 

1 

15 

1 

17 

1-3 

JaiY.  4 

1 
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Date.  Pago. 

Nov.  6  1    Committee  on  playground  games. 

Committee  on  elementary  handwork. 

Progress  in  committee  work. 

Final  written  examinations  in  grades,  kindergarten  to  slxtli* 

inclusive. 
Starch  reasoning  test — scores  and  graph. 
Speed  and  Ay  res  quality  of  handwriting,  September,  1916. 
Woody  test  in  addition  of  whole  numbers. 
Hating  one's  efficiency. 

l*rofessional  facts  for  the  superintendent's  file. 
Motivating  school  activities. 
11  1    The  Woody  tests  In  the  fundamental  number  operations. 

Silent  reading  tests. 
Silent  reading  test  (comprehension). 

2  Tlie  marble  statue — Whipple. 

3  Woody  subtraction  test — scores  and  graph. 

4  Woody  multiplication  test — scores  and  graph. 

5  Woody  division  test — scores  and  graph. 
18             1    The  superintendent's  books. 

A  school  exhibitlon*and  the  Sta^e  fair. 
Report  of  committee  on  elementary  handwork. 
24  2    Paper  and  cardboard  construction  (outline  of  work). 

1  Directory. 

Feb.  5  1    Putting  first  things  first. 

Daily  plans. 
Substitutes. 
School  on  stormy  days. 

2  Programs  on  February  12  and  22. 

13  1    Reorganization  and  building  plans  of  the  board  of  education. 

2    Advantages  of  the  Junior  high  school. 

Cost  of  operation  (comparisons).  • 
20  1    Motivation  reports. 

Good-manners  pamphlets. 

Kansas  City  meeting. 

Renewing  our  Ideals. 

Blwnks  and  foi^iu. — ^In  five  systems  the  general  judgment  of  the 
survey  was  that  the  blanks  and  forms  used  in  the  transaction  of 
business  were  worked  out  with  care  and  were  adequate  in  nnmber 
and  kind  to  meet  the  various  needs.  In  the  other  systems,  however, 
many  things  must  have  gone  without  written  record,  the  business 
being  transacted  by  oral  requests  and  reports.  This  conclusion  is 
a  general  one,  however,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  com- 
parisons of  the  various  forms  and  blanks  used  in  the  39  systems  with 
a  view  to  standardizing  the  blanks  required,  which  would  have  been 
necessary  before  a  careful  and  scientific  judgment  could  be  rendered. 

It  was  disappointing  to  find  but  5  systems  reporting  any  type 
of  cumulative  record  card  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of 
pupils.  Likewise  but  5  systems  reported  any  schedule  as  a  basis  for 
working  out  the  dail;^ 
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But  two  printed  official  reports  were  received.  The  other  reports 
were  made  out  upon  standaixi  forms  for  the  use  of  clerks  ind 
treasurers. 

Section  3.  TMS  tSUPBRINTBNDENTS   IN  THE  TOWNS   AND    CITIES  0? 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Evidently  one  of  the  most  important  factors  m  deterniinir\g  tht 
character  of  the  educational  opportunities  provided  the  children  in 
the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  is  the  euperinteiKient  of  schools. 
The  facts  in  the  tables  appearing  in  the  following  pages,  togethfr 
with  their  interpretation,  present  a  fairly  adequate  view  of  the 
leadership  provided  in  education  in  the  towns  and  cities  under  study. 

Preparation. — ^The  first  requisite  in  judging  the  equipment  for 
leadership  possessed  by  the  superintendents  of  South  Dakota  is  a 
knowledge  of  their  training.  The  following  tables  present  the  (lat:i 
showing  the  training  of  the  superintendents  or  school  heads  in  the  37 
towns  and  cities  from  which  complete  diita  were  received.  In  the  first 
column  of  each  table  the  facts  are  presented  regarding  the  superin- 
tendents in  cities  of  over  2,000  population,  and  in  the  column  fol- 
lowing that  corresponding  data  regarding  the  superintendents  in 
the  towns  with  between  1,000  and  2,000  population. 

Table  41. — Elementary  and  higlirschool  training  of  37  nnpcrin^cmlentn. 


Chacacter  aad  plaoe  of  traixUog. 


Elementary  school  training: 
Rural— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  ol  South  Dakota 

Town— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  DakoUi 

City— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

High-Hchool  training: 
Town— 

liuss  than  2  years — 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  Soutii  DakoU. 
Less  than  3  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
Less  t  han  4  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
Four  years— 

In  SflAith  Dakota 

Out  ol South  Dakota. 
City— 

I^ess  than  2  years — 

In  Sout h  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
Less  than  3  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota . 
Less  than  4  years- 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
Four  years — 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 


Superfn- 

teaaentsin 

cities  of 

lation  or 
over. 


Super  in 
tendcnis  in 
ciiies  hav- 
ing a  popu 
\    laiion  of 
I  from  1,000 

to2,0u0. 
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A  ^laxiee  «t  thie  table  Bho^«  thai  of  the  present  superintendents  in 
^utli  D^Jcota  practically  all  received  their  elementary  and  high- 
jchool  training  outside  of  South  Dakota. 

Tabije  42.^-Normal  school  training  of  SI  superintendents. 


Years  and  plaoe  of  training. 

Superin- 
tendents in 

cities  of 
2.000  popu- 

latlanor 
over. 

Superin- 
ten(ientsin 
cities  hav- 
ing a  popu- 
lation of 
from  1,000 
to  2,000 

Total. 

Less  than  1  year: 

In  South  Dakota 

2 

2 

Out  of  South  Pakota 

One  year  tont  toss  than^  years: 

In  South  Dakota 

1 


1 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

^wo  years: 

Tn  Ront*»  Dakota    ,     -  - -  r . 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

More  than  2  years: 

Out  o  f  South  Dakota,  4  years,  but  no  high-school  basis 

1 

1 

In  South  Dakota,  4  years,  but  no  hiph-school  basis 

1 

In  South  Dakota.  6  years,  but  no  liizh-school  basis 

1  ':                 I 

i 

• 

lyeor... 

2  years.. 

3  years.. 

4  years.. 
4 J  years. 

5  years.. 
5i  years. 

6  years.. 


Table  4^. — Collct/r  traininfj  of  37  superintendents. 


Years  of  training. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cfties 
of  2,000 
popuJution 
or  over. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 


Total. 


Total. 


In  addition  to  the  training  included  above,  ont^  superintendent 
studied  two  years  for  the  ministry,  one  took  two  years  of  correspond- 
ence study,  another  took  one  year  of  extension  work  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota,  one  had  a  year  of  business  college  training, 
and  another  had  a  half  year  of  training  in  woodwork  and  agricul- 
ture. 
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Table  44. — Shoiring  summer-school  training  of  97  superiniendenU, 


Amount  in  weeks. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
of  2,000 
populatian 
or  over. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
faavini^a 
poptilfttiou 
of  from 
1,000  to 
^OOOl 

Tom 

6  weeks 

2 
2 

1 
3 
1 
1 

5 
3 
3 
2 

1 

12  weeks 

18  weeks' 

24  weeks 

30  weeks '. 

36  weeks 

Total 

10  :              13  1        a 

1 

From  the  tables  pertaining  to  the  normal  school  and  college  traia- 
ing  of  the  37  superintendents,  it  is  easy  to  determine  that  the  totil 
amount  of  training  in  years  is  133^  and,  in  addition  thereto.  40(1 
weeks  of  summer-school  training. 

The  second  body  of  facts  gathered  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  pro- 
fessional equipment  of  superintendents  pertains  to  their  teaching  ex- 
perience.   This  is  presented  in  the  tables  below : 

Table  45. — Distribution  in  the  experience  of  37  superintendents. 


Total 

Rural  and 

In  cities  of  1,000 

In  cities  of  2,000  \  In  cities  of  ^W 

experience. 

village  schools. 

to  1,999. 

to  4,999.        I     andsbo^ 

Super- 

Super- 

Super- 

Super-!  ^ 

inttf* 

Super- 

intend- 

Super- 

intend- 

Super- 

intend- 

Super- 

intend-, Super- 

Experience  in  years. 

intend- 

ents in 

intend- 

ents in 

intend- 

ents in 

intend- 

entsin 

intend- 

flOtliB 

ents  in 

cities 

ents  in 

cities 

ents  in 

cities 

ents  in 

cities 

entsin 

cities 

cities 

having 

cities' 

having 

cities 

having 

cities 

having 

cities 

hirt« 

of  2,000 

a  popu- 

of 2,000 

a  popu- 

of 2,000 

a  popu- 

of 2,000 

a  popu- 

of 2,000 

Isttf 

popula- 
tion or 

lation 
of  from 

fiXir 

lation 
of  from 

r^s^ 

lation 
of  from 

?&^^ 

lation 
of  from 

fr!r 

above. 

1,000  to 

above. 

1,000  to 

above. 

1,000  to 

above. 

1,000  to 

above. 

2,000. 

i,ooo. 

2,000. 

4,ooa 

Loss  than  2  years 

4 

2 
2 

2 

2 

1 

6 
7 
2 

3' 

1 

1 
3 
3 

J 
"i" 

} 

2  to  4  years. ' 

1 
4 

6  to  7  years ' 

8  to  10  years - 

4 

5 

1 

2 
2 

11  to  15  years 

4 

2 

2 

1 

16  to  19  years 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

20  to  25  years 

More  than  25  years. . 

5 

1 

3 

1 

'.'.'.'.'."■ 



Total 

12 

20 

9 

19 

3 

18 

7 

8 

10          ' 

- 

.— - 
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Table  46. — Distribution  in  the  t-nriciy  of  the  cxpcncncc  of  37  superintendents. 


Type  of  experienoei 


Special 

Rural 

Village 

In  city  of  1,000. 

In  city  of  2,000  to  5,000. . . . 
In  city  of  5,000  and  above. 

Total 


Gases  of  each  type  of  experience. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 


37 


65 


Total. 


10 
20 
22 
21 
15 
14 


103 


Table  47.- 

-Place  of  birth  by  States  or 

countries  of  37  superintendents. 

Birthplaoe. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities  of 

over. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
having  a 

of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

South  Dakota 

1 
2 

Iowa 

4 

1 

} 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Mich{(pifi .. 

PennsylvRTila         . . , 

Ohio.. 

1 

Kansas... 

Illinois 

2 
3 

Tndwna 

Wisconsin 

Minnf^^ta 

4 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 

Vftine  .. 

Norway 

England 

Not  reporting 

3 

Total 

15 

22 

37 

The  salary  paid  the  educational  leader  in  each  community  is  evi- 
dently a  vital  factor  in  determining  the  character  of  leadership  which 
each  community  can  expect  to  attract.  The  table  below  gives  these 
facts : 

Table  48. — Distribution  of  the  salaries  paid  37  superintendents. 


Amount. 


Superin- 
tendents in 

cities  of 
2,000popu- 

lation  or 
over. 


Superln- 
tendents  in 
cities  hav- 
ing a  popu- 
lation of 
from  1.000 
to  2,000. 


Total. 


Less  than  II,  500.. 
11,500  to  12,000.... 
$2,000  to  12,500.... 
$2,500  to  S3,000.... 
$3,000  to  $3,500.... 
$3,500  to  $4.000.... 
Not  reporting 


8 
13 
« 
3 

1 
1 
5 


Total. 


15 


22 


37 


79888°— 18 11 
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It  was  not  found  possible  to  fi^re  the  living  expenses  of  a 

superintendents  from  the  data  presented.     This  matter  is  more  •!!- 
(Milt  to  reduce  to  a  comparable  basis  than  in  the  case  of  teacher-. ' 
the  reason  that  most  of  the  superintendents  are  married  men  «.: 
families,  their  responsibilities  varying  according  to  the  size  of  :. 
family. 

Likewise  it  is  hardly  necessarj^  to  present  the  data  of  the  plac>:  : 
rc^si deuce  of  superintendents.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  25  of  the  37  i^jpr 
intendents  have  a  permanent  residence  in  the  town  where  thev  c 
working,  while  six  do  not.     Six  made  no  report  on  the  matter. 

Tabxx  49. — Age  distribution  of  37  superintendents. 

Years  of  age. 

Superin- 
tewkKntsin 

cities  of 

2,000  popa- 

lation  or 

over. 

tondent^in 

latlanof 

from  1,000 

to  2.000. 

1 

iMfc 

27         

i 

1  , 

i          ' 

i"          • 

ft     • 

2^                                             .  ...  

i9 ::::::::::::.:::::::: ::..:.:...: ':::::::::::: 

30                                      1 

31                                                              ^  1 

3;^         .               ' 

31                                                              

! 

I 

:i:>               

3B                                   .         

37           

1 
i 

38                      ,           

;»         

'! 

m          

a 

1 

5 

41         

2 

1               t 

1  r          1 

i' 

•ta          

1 
1 
1 
a 

43      

44              

47    

49 

50                                  

1 

53               

3 

Not  reDortine       

3 

9               ■ 

Total    

15 

22 

The  median  age  of  the  superintendents  in  cities  of  over  2,000  pope- : 
lation  is  42,  while  that  in  the  towns  below  2,000  is  37|  years. 

Table  50. — Distribution  in  the  number  of  married  and  single  9uperintendei»:^ 


Superin- 

Superin- 

tendents 

tendents 

in  cities 

Married  or  singW. 

In  cities 

of  2.000 

population 

having  a 
population 

Total. 

of  from 

or  over. 

1,000  to 

2,000. 

Sinjjle 

3 

] 

Married       

i2 
3 

17 

2 

9 

Not  reporting              

Total  - 

15 

22' 

r 
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51. 


-Answers  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  9uperinten4ents  eippect 
to  Cfhiititiue  educational  work. 


Super  (b« 

Supetin- 

tendents 

tendcoto 

In  cities 

IntestioBs. 

incitiea 

of  2,000 

popniation 

having  a 
popolatlon 

Total. 

of  from 

or  aver. 

1.00»to 
2,000. 

''in  mvEtiBmL .      ... . 

U 

1 
3 

17 
2 

2t 

^iir  not  continue 

4 

ot  rvfMwtinc^ 

5 

Total  

15 

22 

37 

*ABLB    52.- 


-Reasans  entHffned  Ikff^  SI  auperiwtendent*  for  inctrntng  to  continue  or 
discontinue  ednoatianBl  work. 


Reasons. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
of2.00O 
popaiatfon 
or  over. 

Superfn- 
tendtoits 
in  cities 
having  a 
popalaiiQa 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

Lfike  the  work 

10 

10 
2 
2 
2 

6 

29 

nfliiencwl  by  salary. 

2 

Preparation  ' ' 

2 

Better  opportuniiiea  in  othw  lines 

2 

[naptltiide  for  the  work 

1 
4 

7 

4 

Total 

15 

22 

37 

Tabli:   53. — Organizations  in    irhich 

.  Organization. 

Snpcrfn- 
t<»wlents 
in  cities 
of  2.000 
population 
OP  over. 

Superin- 
tendents 
ki  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

TotaL 

Naticnal  il/lncAt  loq  A»ine(fl-tfnn 

11 
11 

1 
4 
1 
2 

4 

20 

15 

Booth  nakfft^i  Teaoh^rs'  Assmrffrtton 

31 

ReadingCircie 

Mkr<?"ivnMmir, . 

Rotary  Club 

CommoTOiftJ  f^hib . , . , 

2 
1 

4 
1 

Parent-Teacher  Association 

Red  Cross 

Voting  Uerf'ii  ChHstian  Assorintlon . . 

Total 

30 

32 

26 

There  is  certainly  cause  for  serions  regret  that  aside  from  educa- 
tional relationships,  the  number  of  superintendents  reporting  the 
establishment  of  other  relationships  is  negligibly  small.  But  one 
reports  membership  in  a  rotary  club  and  but  four  in  a  commercial 
club.  The  superintendent  in  every  community  needs  the 'stimulus 
which  comes  from  contact  with  the  business. men  in  his  community. 
He  likewise  needs  the  opportunities  which  this  contact  affords  for 
enabling  these  business  men  to  know  his  point  of  view  and  to  know 
the  objectives  of  the  school  he  is  heading,  and  likewise  the  ways  and 
means  which  are  being  employed  for  the  realization  of  the  school's 
objectives.    Even  though  his  contribution  to  the  civic  organization 
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may  be  small,  the  values  coming  to  the  school  through  hib  rtfeti* 
ship  are  so  many  and  so  vital  that  no  educational  leader  should  iti^ 
himself  to  omit  the  establishment  of  these  ties.  ] 

The  superintendent's  disposition  to  grow  and  to  become  a  ca[«'^; 
professional  leader  may  be  measured  siwnewhat  by  the  investment  b 
makes  in  a  professional  library  and  by  the  amount  of  reading  ul 
studying  he  does.  The  following  list  shows  the  books  reported  s 
being  used.-  The  figure  following  the  name  of  each  book  show^L 
number  reporting  it.  In  addition  to  these  books,  30  other  titles  ve 
reported,  each  being  mentioned  but  once. 

(Classroom  Management — ^Bagley 

Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Seliools — Parker 

Motivation  of  Scliool  Work — Wilson  and  Wilson 

How  to  Teach — Strayer  and  Norsworthy 

Psychology  ot  High  School  Subjects — Judd 

Principles  of  Education — Jones 

Supervised   Study — Hall-Quest 

Educational  Administration — Strayer  and  Thorndike 

Educationjil  Measurement — Starch 

The  Modern  High  School — Johnston 

School    Administration — Cubberley 

Teaching  the  Conunon  Branches — Charters 

Methods  of  Teaching — Charters 

Cycloi>edla  of  Education — Monroe — _ 

School  and  Society — Dewey 

Schools  of  To-Morrow — Dewey 

School  Administration  and  Supervision — (Miancellor 

Discipline  of  the  School — Morehouse 

Educative  Process — Bagley ^ 

Educational  Psychology — Thorndike 

The  magazines  reported  on  the  reading  lists  of  the  superintendenu 
seem  to  permit  the  classification  shown  in  the  table  below.  ThJf^ 
different  educational  journals  were  reported,  10  current  literary*^" 
political  magazines  were  mentioned,  3  magazines  pertaining  to  sp^'^^ 
subjects  and  dealing  with  school  devices  were  listed,  while  3  map- 
zines  falling  in  the  type  of  fiction  and  miscellaneous  were  includedi^ 
the  returns. 

Table  .Vl. — Character  of  the  magazines  read,  together  irith  the  frequency  of 
use  of  each  type  among  the  37  superttitendents. 


Character  of  raagazlnes. 


Edwdtloiial  journals 

Special  subjects  and  school  devict?s . 

Current  literature  and  political 

Fiction  and  mi^rellaiMous 


Total. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
of  2,000 
population 
and  over. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
havfng» 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
^,000. 


tuiai- 
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Section    4.   THE    TEACHERS    IN   THE   TOWNS   AND    CITIES    OF    SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

F^reparation. — The  first  requisite  in  judging  of  the  professional 
at)ility  of  any  gi*oup  of  teachers  is  a  knowledge  of  the  training  they 
have  had  for  their  work.  The  following  data  regarding  the  593 
teachers  from  whom  the  returns  from  the  37  towns  and  cities  above 
I5OOO  population  were  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  usable  were  tabu- 
lated throughout  in  such-  way  as  to  show  the  facts  regarding  those 
teachers  reporting  from  cities  of  2,000  population  or  over  in  one 
colunnn,  and  the  corresponding  facts  from  those  teachers  reporting 
from  cities  having  a  population  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  in  another 
colunnn : 

Table  55. — Elementary  and  high-school  education  of  593  elementary  school- 
teachers. 


Time. 

Teachers 
.  in  cities 
of  2,000 
popula- 
tion or 
over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
having  a 
popula- 
tion of 
from  1.000 
10  2,000. 

Total. 

Elementary  school  training: 
jtural' 

In  South  Dakota 

46 
43 

76 
105 

93 
74 

8 
8 

13 
9 

10 
14 

39 
92 

1 

1 

8 
2 

11 
9 

88 
63 

30 
9 

54 
39 

8 
33 

3 

1 

5 
3 

12 
2 

54 
27 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 
6 

12 
15 

76 

Out  of  South  Dakota ,   .  ... 

62 

Town— 

Tn  South  Dakota 

130 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

144 

Citv— 

'  In  South  Dakota 

101 

Out  of  South  T)akota . 

107 

High-school  training: 
To^Ti— 

Less  than  2  years— 

In  Snutn  Dakntfi , 

n 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

9 

Less  than  3  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

18 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

12 

.Less  than  4  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

22 

Out  of  South  Dakota ....                                

16 

Four  years— 

Tn  South  "Ofikota r                 

93 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

U9 

City- 
Less  than  2  years— 

In  South  Dakota '. 

3 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

3 

Less  than  3  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

10 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

3 

Less  than  4  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

12 

Out  of  South  Dakota *. 

15 

Four  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

100 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

78 

A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  the  number  who  received  their 
training  outside  the  State  is  almost  equal  to  the  number  who  had 
corresponding  training  within  the  State.  Almost  half  of  the  teach- 
ers studied  did  not  spend  their  early  childhood  and  take  their  train- 
ing in  South  Dakota. 
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Table  5G. — Normai  gchool  traiming  of  59S  elementary  grJiooi'toachen, 


Time. 


Teachers 
incMes 
of  2.000 

Teachers 
in  cities 
IttTiara 
popdb. 
tfcmof 
from  Ijno 

tos^on. 

21 

12 

21 

12 

74 

35 

S 

8 

« 

35 

74 

24 

55 

!5 

36 

4 

tm, 


Less  than  1  year: 

Id  Sontli  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

Onejnaar  twt  lasa  tban  two  yean 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  Sootli  Dakota 

Two  years: 

IB  Sontta  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

If  ore  tban  2  years: 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 


Tablr  57. — College  traininff  of  599  elementary  gchooi-teftehcrg. 

Time. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  pop- 
ulation or 
over. 

Teacfacn 
in  Cities 
ha^-injc  a 
populatian 
olfrozn 
1.000  to 
2,000. 

Tsui 

Less  than  one  year: 

In  South  Dakota 

15 
M 

25 
2H 

14 
21 

4 
6 

4 

3 
5 

7 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

i 

One  year,  but  le^s  than  two  years: 

In  South  Dakota 

i 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

'4 

Two  years,  but  less  than  three  yeare: 

In  South  Dakota 

* 

Out  of  So»uh  Dakota 

% 

Three  vpars,  but  less  than  four  years: 

In  South  Dakota - 

Out  of  Ssuth  Dakota...  .                     ..                             .... 

Four  years: 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

More  than  four  vears: 

In  South  Dakota 

3 

Out  of  South  Dakota .  .               : 

1 

. - 

The  second  body  of  facts  necessary  to  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
professional  equipment  of  any  body  of  teachers  is  a  knowledge  of 
their  teaching  experience.  - 

Table  5.S. — Variety  of  experience  of  593  elementary  aehool-teacken. 


Type  of  expeilenoe. 


81 


Spedal. 

Rural... 


Cases  of  each  type  o/expw*"* 


Teftchersin 
cities  of 

2,000  popu- 

mtiein  or 

over. 


Teachers  in 
cities  bav- 
ingapopo- 

iationof 
from  l,flOO 

to  2,000. 


-1- 


Village. 

City  of  1,000 

City  of  2,000  to  5.000.. 
Cit  y  of  5,000  or  above . 

Total 


27  I 
211 
187 
104 
232 
323  I 

1,084 


go 

167 

11 

380 


ToUL 


1,» 
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Tabui  59t — PositioiiH  ikhc  keid  bf^  5&S  clcuicnimru  Me/wohieachers. 


PVMitiOBS. 


Plteieipsl 

Teaclior  Ln  kindergarten 

T^adDdviAfixstgrada 

Teacber  in  first  and  sooond  grade 

Teacher  in  second  grade , 

Teacher  in  second  and  third  grade . . . , 

Teacher  in  tliird  grade 

Teacher  in  tftfrd  and  fourtli  grade 

Teacher  infoarth  grade , 

Teacher  in  fourth  and  fifth  grade 

Teacher  In  fifth  grade , 

Teacher  in  fifth  and  sixth  grade. 

Teacher  in  sixth  grade 

Teacher  in  atxth  and  seventh  grade. . . 

Tracher  in  seventh  grad* 

Ttochor  in  seventh  and  eighth  grads.. 

Teacher  in  eighth  grade 

teacher  in  dBpartmenbaf  work — . 

Taacher  of  manual  training 

Toaidior  of  donnustivseieiioe-. 

Supervisor  ei  drawing 

Sapervisor  of  drawing  and  masic 

Supervisor  of  music 

Supervisor  of  writing 

S«parviMr  of  writing  and  ntcuuc 

Supervisor  of  physical  training 

Biiiooiniisst ~. » 


Tolak 


It  is  mteresting'tanote  the  sni&U  number  of  supervisors  of  drawing, 
there  being  only  four  in  the  37  cities.  The  amount  of  attention  given 
to  music^  9»  indrieated  by  the  nnmber  of  supen'isors  employed,  is 
much  greater.  Writing  uses  the  time  of  but  four  supervisors,  and 
domestic  science  employs  but  three  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools, 
while  there  is  but  one  teacher  reporting  who  scheduled  herself  as  a 
school  nurse. 


Table  60. — ^alaricH  of  593  elementary  school-teachers. 


Amount. 


Less  than  WfiO. 

$4A>-Ki29 

|630-n9 

S720-SSO9 

$810-^99 

ieoo>ii,(x».... 

Above  $1,000.. 
Not  reporting.. 

Total.... 


Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2.000  popu- 
lation or 


1 
2S 

HO 
I2S 

rw> 

30 


Teachers 

in  cities 

having  a 

population 

Total. 

of  from 

1,000  to 
2,000. 

9 

3 

PO 

88 

SI 

221 

13 

141 

'i 

C8 

i 

21 

47ii  , 


5^ 
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It  is  seen  that  the  income  of  the  larger  number  of  the  teadeis 
reporting  falls  between  $630  and  $809.  -Reference  to  the  table  show- 
ing the  positions  now  held  by  the  teachers  studied  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  36  who  are  receiving  above  $1,000  are  in  all  probability 
principals  of  schools. 

Table  61. — TAvinff  crjunncH  of  ,j03  clcnwniaru  school-teachers  for  the  schfj^A  j*ffr 


Teachers 

Teachers 

in  cities 

in  cities  of 

having  a 

Amount. 

2,000  popu- 

popuJatiaa 

Tau: 

lation  or 

of  from 

over. 

I.OOOto 
2,000. 

At  home 

26 
6 

14 

5 

« 

Less  than  $180 

u 

$180-1224 

18 

32 

a 

$225-S299 

1!0 
212 
25 

S3 
11 
21 

a 

$300  or  above                

a 

Not  reporting, . 

tf 

Total 

427 

166 

^ 

A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  the  large  majority  of  the  teachers 
report  an  expense  of  above  $225  per  year.  Indeed,  the  number  re- 
porting an  expense  from  $225  to  $300  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
number  reporting  that  it  is  above  $300.  It  will  be  observed  that  46 
made  no  report.  It  was  their  judgment  that  this  was  too  private  t 
matter  to  be  reported.  Thus  certain  data  were  withheld  which  must 
be  in  hand  if  the  arguments  necessary  to  secure  increased  salaries 
are  to  be  brought  to  bear  effectively  on  those  having  in  charge  the 
regulation  of  salaries. 


Tablk  02.- 


-Distrihution   of  593  clc^ncntarj/  school-teachers  Ih'ing  at   home  w 
elsewhere. 


Place  of  residence. 

Teachers 
m  cities  of 
2.000  popu- 

lation  or 
over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
ha\in?a 
population 
of  from 
1.000  to 
2,000. 

ToUL 

In  home  town 

177 

248 

2 

57 
108 

1 

2M 

Not  in  home  town 

SS6 

3 

Not  reporting 

Total  teachers 

427 

166 

50 

Almost  three-fifths  are  nonresident  teachers  in  the  community 
where  they  are  at  work.  This  is  a  factor,  of  course,  making  it  neces- 
sary that  the  wages  of  teachers  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  added 
expense  by  reason  of  teaching  where  they  can  not  live  at  home. 
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Tabl£  63. — Distribution  in  age  of  593  elementary  8chool'teacher9. 


Years  of  age. 

Teachers 
In  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

D  or  less  than  20 

6 

5 

15 

31 

35 

43 

42 

3S 

20 

21 

21 

17 

14 

7 

5 

12 

9 

2 

16 

10 

7 

2 

3 

5 

4 

9 

22 

427 

4 

10 
15 
15 
11 
24 
13 
11 
11 
7 
7 
7 
4 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 

7 

1 

15 

2 

30 

3 

46 

4 

46 

5 

6 

67 
55 

7 

49 

S 

40 

9 .            .                              ..                ....              .       .   . 

?§ 

0 

1 ...                                                      .              .          .   .          . 

24 

2 

18 

3 

9 

4 

•7 

^•5 : 

17 

16 

10 

;7 ..                     ..             ... 

3 

« 

16 

© 

2 

12 

0 

7 

H 

2 

12 

1 

4 

J3 

5 

14 •. 

1 
9 
3 

6 

15  or  more. -. ..  .  . 

18 

Not  reporting 

25 

Total  teachers 

•       166 

693 

A  study  of  this  table  shows  that  the  median  age  of  teachers  in 
cities  of  1,000  to  2,000  is  26  years,  while  that  in  cities  of  above  2,000 
is  28  years.     Following  the  age  of  32,  the  number  drops  very  rapidly. 


Table  64.- 


-Distribution  of  single  and  married  teaehers  among  598  elementary 
school-teachers. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

In  cities 

in  cities  of 

having  a 

Married  relaUon. 

2,000  popu- 

population 

Total. 

lation  or 

of  from 

over. 

1.000  to 
^000. 

Single 

394  i             152 

546 

Marriol 

25  1                   8 
6                     A 

33 

Widow 

12 

Not  reporting 

2 

Total  teachers 

427                 166 

593 

Table  65. — Distribution  of  answers  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  593  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  expect  to  continue  teaching. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

in  cities 

in  cities  of. 

having  a 

Intentions. 

2,000  popa« 

population 

Totel. 

lation  or 

of  from 

over. 

1,000  to 
2,000. 

252 
110 
45 
20 

Willcontlnue 

96 

51 

10 

9 

348 

Will  not  Continue ...           

161 

Undecided 

55 

Not  reporting. . . » 

29 

Total  teachers 

4B7 

166 

593 
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The  number  who  will  oofc  continue,  or  who  are  in  d&albty  ia^ 

the  largeness  of  the  problem  of  developing  a  fundamental  coikb 
for  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  body  of  teachers  under  study. 


Table  (56.- 


-DistHhntion  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  continuing  or  disconii&t»> 

tcachino   hy  593  elementary  school-teachers. 


ReaaoBs. 


like  the  wo»k 

Influenced  by  salary 

Preparation 

Support 

Preterit  to  other  work 

Too  hard  vork 

ffealth 

On  account  of  the  wax 

Marriage 

Patriotic  duty  to  remafai 

Oo  to  schoot  or  change  oocupation 
Kot  reportioff 


Teaebers 

Teadias 

incities    , 

ID  cities  of 

hftvteea    1 

2,000  pop«. 

T^ 

Itttiooor 

oifnm 

oyer. 

l.<MM>t» 

a,OG&. 

1» 

41 

- 

4Q 

2S 

• 

48 

16 

» 

15 

4 

1 

29 

t 

1 

5| 

4 

J 

3 

1 

2' 

; 

7 

2 

• 

1 

100 

13 

J 

36 

55 

f 

Those  who  are  discontinuing  assign  in  the  main  two  si 
reasons — continuing  education  and  changing  the  occupation. 


Tablk  67.- 


-Organization  M   which   the  59S  elemeiUmrp   xeAoaMeaefccrs 

memberships. 


Organizatioa. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2.000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

inritics 
lunrtag  a 
populatkm 
of  from 
1.000 1» 
.  2,000. 

TMiL 

South  Dakota  Rdocation  AssociatJon v 

321 

16 

4 
5 

a 

82 
16 
27 
253 
17 
16 
4 
6 

100 
3 
2 

1 
2 
7 

26 
8 

64 
5 
1 
2 

c 

District  Educati<Hi  AssociatioD 

!• 

National  Bducatioa  Associiiftioa. .. .             

National  Music  Association 

State  Musk*  Association 

Parent -Toaclier  Association  or  Mother's  Club 

t 

Reading  Circle .          .  . 

c 

Local  iStiuly  Club 

Bed  Cross 

S" 

Civic  Organization 

YoMHR  \VfirTwn'«('hristiiii*  As'Jociatlon 

[' 

Women's  Clubs 

Miscellaneous 

i 

Xot  one  of  these  organizations  succeeded  in  enrolling  every  teacher. 
The  South  Dakota  Education  Association  came  nearest  it,  with  4:il. 
and  the  Red  Cross  came  next,  with  317. 

The  teacher's  disposition  to  grow  and  to  take  her  work  serioujily 
may  be  measured  somewhat  by  the  investment  he  makes  in  pro- 
fessional helps  and  by  the  amount  of  reading  and  studying  he  docs. 

The  total  number  of  books  reported  by  all  concerned  was  168. 
Of  the  entire  list  of  books,  18  were  mentioned  by  but  two  teachers 
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'hile  39  were  mentioned  by  bat  one.  The  book  mentioned  by  most 
jachers  was  Strayer  and  Norsworthy's  **How  to  Teach."  It  was 
sted  by  61  teachers.  Tlie  six  most  frequently  mentioned  books,  w^ith 
le  frequencies  of  mention,  are  as  follows:^ 

Few  to  Teach,  Strayer  and  Norsworthy .  61. 

[otivation  of  School  Work,  Wilson  and  Wilson 59 

'eachliig   the  Common   Branches,   Charters 42 

chool  Measurement,  Bagley 36 

fow  to  Study,  McMurry 23 

ocializing  the  Child,  Dynes 22 

\\Bi*E  68. — Kind8  of  hooks  read  and  distribution  of  this  readinif  among  59S 
i'lementary  schooMeachers. 


KteloCboc^ 

TeMdHCB 

in  cities  of 

2,008  popo- 

lation  or 

OT6r. 

Teachers 
inatfes 
having  a 

Total. 

of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Jftmf^s 

33 
80 
367 
09 
104 
US 

17 
34 
90 
£0 
25 
21 

50 

itories  and  story. telling 

114 

}ooks  on  school  subjects  cr  textbooks .                .         

457 

*IaTi  or  <l«vinfi  hooks........ ..                                         a      .        ..    . 

158 

Icference  books 

129 

139 

Total 

801 

246 

1,047 

It  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  that  only  50  teachers  out  of  593  men- 
tion any  book  dealing  with  games;  and  only  114,  anj^  dealing  with 
stories  and  story  telling.  Even  the  number  of  teachers  mentioning 
books  on  school  subjects  or  textbooks  is  only  457 — 136  less  than  the 
total  number  reporting.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  number 
of  teachers  reporting  with  reference  to  all  the  kinds  of  books  listed 
is  but  1,104 — less  than  two  books  per  teacher.  Undoubtedly  some 
provision  should  be  made  whereby  it  is  possible  to  insure  that  every 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  every  year  invest  a  few  dollars  in 
modem  books  which  should  be  a  help  to  her  in  her  daily  duties,  and 
likewise  to  insure  that  these  books  are  understand!  ngly  read. 

The  six  magazines  most  frequently  mentioned,  together  with  the 
frequencies  of  mention,  are  as  follows: 


Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans. 


300 

Uterary  Digest 108 

Current  Events  Magazine 108 

National  Geographic  Magazine 102 

Primary   Education.-, 77 

American  Magazine •_ 56 


1  These  are  recent  State  Reading  Circle  books. 
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Tablk  00. — Charavtcr  of  magazines  read,  together  toith  the  frequency  of  their 
use  among  oOJf  elementary  school  teachers. 


Teachers 

Teadiers 

in  cities 

in  cities  of 

having  a 

Type  of  magazine. 

2,000  popu- 
lation or 

population 
of  from 

TotaL 

over. 

1,000  to 

2,000. 

Educational  Journals 

92 

38 

139 

School  devices  and  special  subjects. 

352 

152 

5M 

Current  literature  and  political 

TO 

286 

124 
65 

an 

Fiction  and  miscellaneou!*.  -  r . . . 

351 

Totol 

800 

379 

1,1SS 

Section  5.— ATTRACTING  POWER  OF  TOWN  AND  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

One  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  enrolls  the  youth  of  school  age  in  the  community.  The 
following  tables  show  the  enrollment  of  the  school  population  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota : 


Table  70. — Cities  of  over  2J000  population. 


City. 


Total  school 


Total  eler 
mentary  and 
hich-school 
enrollment. 


Percentage 
ofenrol]^ 


to 


1 
2 
3 
4 
« 
7 
8 
9 
12 
14 


4,996 
2,986 
2,4^ 
2,108 
1,443 
1,112 
1,066 
1,084 
745 
670 


3,813 

2,162 

1,529 

1,579 

1,300 

1,067 

&44 

790 

673 

506 


763 
72.4 
61.7 
75.1 
901 
92.3 
79.3 
75.1 
903 
755 


Table  71. — Towns  of  1,000  to  2M0  population. 


Town. 

Total  el©. 
Total  school   mentary  and 
census.      ,  higb-^school 
,  enrollment. 

1 

Percent-age 
of  enroll- 
ment 
to  school 

1  ,   .                                                                   

734 
550 
482 
429 
452 
329 
348 
310 

530 
455 
303 
435 
391 
179 
299 
280 

72-7 

4 

802 

6 

81.1 

7 

100.1 

13 

86.4 

15 

54.4 

20 

85.9 

21 

90. 0 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cities  of  above  2,000  population  vary 
in  their  enrollment  of  the  census  population  from  above  90  per  cent 
in  cities  6,  7,  and  12  to  as  low  as  61.7  per  cent  in  city  No.  3,  while 
the  range  in  the  towns  is  from  above  100  per  cent  to  as  low  as  54.4 
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per  cent.     To  measure  with  carefnl  justice  the  extent  to  which  each 
to^vn  and  city  is  meeting  its  responsibility  for  the  education  of  its 
cliildren,  other  data  than  those  at  hand  are  needed.    Manifestly,  how- 
ever, many  of  the  towns  and  cities  enrolling  such  a  low  percentage 
of  the  children  are  not  meeting  their  responsibility  adequately.     One 
factor  which  operates  heavily  in  some  communities  in  reducing  the 
public-school  enrollment  is  the  parochial-school  enrollment.     To  the 
extent  that  this  factor  enters  in,  the  public  schools  are  blameless. 
Town  7,  enrolling  over  100  per  cent  of  its  school  census,  evidently 
enrolls  many  children  from  outside  the  town  or  is  growing  rapidly. 
The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  ages  and 
grades  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota.    The  percentage  of 
retardation  runs  very  high  in  all  grades  above  the  first  in  the  towns 
of  less  than  2,000  population,  and  in  all  grades  above  the  second  in 
the  cities  of  over  2,000  population. 
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Section  6.  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES  OF  SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

Legal  requii^etncnts  and  the,  course  of  study. — The  subjects  taught 
and  the  special  activities  or  special  days  and  events  observed  or  com- 
memorated in  the  towns  and  cities  are  regulated  by  statute.  Chapter 
214  of  the  session  laws  of  1917  (see  sec.  138  of  the  Laws  of  South 
Dakota)  specifies  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  in  the  following  branches  in  the  several  grades 
in  which  each  may  be  required : 

Reading:,  orthojjrapliy,  aritliinetic.  geograpby,  primary  lan^age  and  Englidi 
graninmr,  history  of  tlie  l'nite<l  States  history  of  South  Dalcota,  physioli^y 
and  liygiene,  with  special  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
narcotics  In  their  effect  upon  the  human  system,  civil  government,  and  draw- 
ing, and  such  other  brandies,  including  high-school  subjects,  as  the  electors  of 
the  district  at  the  annual  election  may  have  ordered. 

This  general  provision  is  added  to  by  various  enactments  whereby 
the  elements  of  vocal  music,  including,  when  practical,  singing  of 
simple  music  by  rote,  shall  be  taught. 

Moiral  instruction  intendeil  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupils  the  Im- 
portance of  truthfulness,  temperance,  purity,  public  spirit,  and  respect  for 
honest  labor,  obedience  to  parents,  and  due  deference  to  old  age  shall  be 
given  by  every  teacher  in  public  service  in  the  State. 

There  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  in  addition  to  other 
branches  of  study  as  now  prescribed,  a  system  of  humane  treatment  of  animals. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  proper  officers  are  authorized  and  em- 
powered in  their  discretion  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  necessary  expense  of  a  proper  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  each  year. 

The  law  also  requires  that  on  September  28,  or  on  the  school  day 
in  each  year  thereafter  nearest  that  date,  Frances  Willard  Day  shall 
be  observed  in  the  different  public  schools  of  the  State,  one-quarter 
of  the  school  day  being  set  apart  for  instruction  and  appropriate 
exercises  in  patriotism,  civic  improvement,  the  history  and  benefits 
of  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  prohibitory 
laws  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

An  opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  report  of  1916,  page  805,  holds 
that  the  board  of  education  has  authority  to  provide  for  instruction 
in  manual  training  and  domestic  science;  also  to  prescribe  a  course 
of, study.  Chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1917  provides  that  the  board  of 
education  in  each  city  constituting  a  municipal  corporation  of  the 
first  or  second  class,  in  addition  to  the  inherent  and  other  powers 
now  vested  in  such  board,  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  uniform  system  of  instruction  in  the  grades  to  and  including  the 
eighth,  in  substantial  conformity  to  the  course  of  study  adopted  for 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  establish  and  maintain  kinder- 
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garten  departments,  courses  in  physical  training,  courses  of  study 
and  practice  in  vocational  training. 

Observations  on  the  course  of  study. — The  courses  of  study  in  use 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  were  investigated  in  light 
of  the  legal  provisions  and  requirements  above  set  forth.  In  the  22 
towns  below  2,000  population,  but  three  reported  any  course  of  study 
directions  in  use  other  than  those  provided  in  the  State  course  of 
study.  One  of  these  merely  issued  three  pages  of  typewritten  direc- 
tions in  language  and  grammar.  Another  city  reported  a  total  of 
six  typewritten  pages  supplementing  the  State  course  of  study,  one 
page  being  devoted  to  reading  and  literature,  one  to  language  and 
grammar,  one  to  arithmetic,  one  to  geography,  and  two  to  history. 
A  third  town  reported  a  course  of  study  in  addition  to  the  Stat© 
course,  consisting  of  60  tj^pewritten  pages. 

In  the  15  cities  above  2,000  population,  seven  reported  course  of 
study  directions  in  addition  to  the  State  course  of  study.  With  one 
exception,  however,  this  material  was  all  issued  in  typewritten  form. 
In  cities  1,  4,  7,  10,  13,  the  typewritten  material  was  organized  by 
grades.    In  cities  2  and  9,  the  organization  was  by  subjects. 

The  following  conmients  by  cities  are  descriptive  of  the  course  of 
study  situation  in  these  places : 

City  No.  1  issued  extensive  mimeographed  outlines  providing  ref- 
ei-ence  helps  for  pupils  and  teachers  and  indicating  text  omissions 
and  text  enrichments.  Objective  standards  were  suggested  only  in 
the  subject  of  writing.  There  was  evidence  in  this  course  of  study 
that  the  teachers  had  participated  rather  liberally  in  the  development 
of  the  details. 

In  city  No.  2  complete  mimeographed  outlines  in  all  subjects 
were  provided.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a  complete  set  of  out- 
lines was  not  furnished  to  each  teacher,  there  being  bi^t  one  com- 
plete set  for  a  building.  Each  teacher  was  furnished  only  with 
the  outlines  for  the  subjects  taught  by  her.  These  outlines  pro- 
vided ample  reference  in  the  various  subjects  for  pupils  and  teach- 
ers. In  the  examination  of  these  outlines  at  the  superintendent's 
office  the  following  notes  were  made :  In  reading,  each  child  is 
encouraged  to  read  extensively,  and  an  ample  amount  of  material  is 
supplied  that  he  may  be  able  to  read  very  largely  what  he  likes. 
In  arithmetic  the  addition  combinations  to  10  were  to  be  taught  in 
the  first  grade.  Omissions  of  obsolete  material  in  arithmetic  were 
not  very  liberally  specified,  although  the  language  of  tlie  directions 
gives  teachers  freedom  to  make  omissions  according  to  their  judg- 
ment. The  geography  course  of  study  placed  large  emphasis  on 
using  such  means  as  picture  illustrations,  construction,  and  so  on, 
as  a  means  of  rendering  the  work  concrete.  The  language  course 
of  study  gave  detailed  directions  in  reference  to  a  wide  use  of  stories, 
79888'— 18 12 
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but  specified  the  use  of  the  book  rather  extenaT^ly.    There  w« 

little  formal  gnimmar  before  the  serenth  grade,  but  after  that  large 
quantities  of  material  now  considered  functionless  were  required  to 
be  taught.  The  physiology  and  hypene  outline  was  excellent,  em- 
phasis being'  directed  to  producing  action  and  formin|ir  habits  ratlier 
than  to  the  mere  teaching  of  facts  to  be  rememberecL  The  indus- 
trial and  fine  arts  outline  was  quite  detailed  for  the  first  seven 
grades.  The  art  outline  provided  fcM*  picture  study.  The  aim  of 
the  industrial  arts  outline  was  to  enable  the  children  to  know  how 
the  world's  work  is  done. 

There  were  coramittees  of  three  or  more  to  ^ive  attention  to  tiie 
course  of  study  in  each  of  the  following  subjects :  Reading,  lan^^aage. 
geography,  arithmetic,  physiology,  history  and  civics,  nature  study 
lind  school  gardens,  music,  drawing.  The  bulletin  announcing  these 
committees  suggests  they  should  meet  about  once  in  two  weeks. 
The  plan  of  working  was  the  gathering  of  data  in  reference  to  actual 
practice  and  the  gathering  of  sources  of  inspiration  and  guidance. 
Special  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  study  of  courses  of  study  and 
practices  in  other  systems.  Such  books  as  the  committees  might  need 
access  to  were  to  be  provided  by  the  board  of  education. 

With  provision  made  for  working  cooperatively,  it  was  surpris- 
ing to  find  so  little  evidence  of  motives  for  work,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, results  expected,  illustrati<Mis  of  results  secured.  While  not 
operative  as  yet,  the  superintendent  assured  me  that  standard  scales 
for  the  measurement  of  i-esults  secured  were  coming  more  and  more 
into  use  and  that  he  was  hoping  to  be  able  to  indicate  tlie  results 
expected  in  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reading  in  terms  of 
objective  standards. 

In  city  No.  4  coui-scs  were  available  in  reading  and  literature 
amounting  to  10  pages^  in  writing  amownttng  to  one  page,  in  history 
amounting  to  one  page,  and  in  nature  study  amounting  to  two  pages. 
Within  these  limits  it  is  evident  that  there  was  merely  sp«^  to  indi- 
cate the  text  to  be  used  and  the  scope  to  be  covered. 

In  city  No.  7,  while  tlie  typewritten  course  was  brief,  it  was  good 
in  the  reference  list  if  supplied  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupila 

The  course  of  study  in  the  other  three  cities  merely  specified  tlie 
books  to  be  used  and  the  limits  to  be  covered.  In  their  rep<Mls  re- 
garding their  practice  two  superintendents  indicated  that  the  eoui'se 
of  study  is  supplemented  monthly  by  outlines.  In  so  far  as  access 
was  had  to  any  of  these  outlines  they  merely  indicated  any  modi- 
fications from  the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  pages  or  chapters  to 
be  covennl. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the  courses  of  study 
in  use  that  the  work  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  is  for 
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all  ptadicftl  pmrposes  directed  by  tla«  Sft«te  cocifse  of  stiiidy,  w^icK 
was  prepared  with  the  thought  of  giving  such  general  directions  as 
might  be  followed  by  all  sehoc^  of  all  types  in  carrying  oat  the  pro- 
risi&QS  of  ti^  law  regarding  wkat  aboiild  be  tavght  in  the  public 
Bcboolft  of  South  Dakota.  Owi^  to  the  small  sise  of  the  towns  mtder 
IfiOO  populatioift  aixd  of  many  of  those  above  2,000  pof^fttiom,  it 
nay  be  tkat  tke  expease  of  printing  a  course  of  study  based  upon 
he  State  coarse  of  study  bnt  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
oflfmuuiity  served  is  too  great.  If  that  be  true,  it  would  seeia  that 
)cal  initiative  in  auppleaaenti]^  the  course  of  study  might  be  greatly 
oeouraged  if  the  State  oonrse  were  issued  especially  for  the  use  of 
»wss  aad  cities  ki  looso-leaf  foim,  so  that  detailed  additions  to  the 
ork  suggested  mnght  easily  be  loade*  Much  help  could  be  brought 
teachers  if  a  page  eocdd  be  inserted  wherever  necessary  supplying 
mres  of  help  whieh  should  be  made  available  to  teachers  and 
pils,  lesson  outlines  for  the  guidaikee  of  the  teaehers,  iUistratiotts 
results  ^pected  for  the  guidance  of  the  teachers^  method  sugges- 
ns  and  gunes  and  devices  for  the  guidance  of  the  teaeh^s,  ways 
motivatbkg  work  for  the  teacher's  assistance,  problinn  procedure 
U^ching,  {socialized  possibilities  for  the  assistance  and  guidance  of 
teaehtfs.  This  same  form  of  issue  would  make  it  possible  for  a 
erintendeRt,  as  standard  tests  are  applied  to  the  results  secured, 
ssue  teatative  objective  standards  to  be  inserted  in  the  course  of 
ly  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  the  various  grades  and  subjects. 
1  view  of  the  above  facts  diowing  that  the  State  course  of  study 
^sentially  the  guide  in  ihe  work  of  instruction  in  the  towns  and 
s  at  Soiutfa  Dakota*  all  erf  the  eritieisms  and  suggestions  for 
ro^evfeeai  of  the  State  eonrse  of  study  indicated  elsewhere  apply 
Further,  in  towns  and  cities  more  intimate  adaptations  to  the 
liar  needs  of  oDmmuiuties  sho«ild  be  expected.  These  eommuni- 
D«T  salaries  enabiing  them  to  secure  leadership  capable  of  diag- 
ig"  coAimuonty  needs  and  of  establi^ing  ways  and  means  of 
ing  tikevn.  Also,  where  larger  numbers  of  pupils  are  ccmgre- 
[,  as  in  tavnm  and  cities^  differentiations  to  suit  the  needs  of 
il  abilities  and  to  meet  the  vocatiorwil  needs  arc  economically 
>le  to  an  extent  that  does  not  obtain  in  rural  communitres  served 
te-pooan  schools.  Actually,  therefore,  the  suggestions  for  im- 
n^  iJ!»e  State  course  of  study  could  not  be  considered  detailed 
sfljrefiin^  enough  to  supply  all  the  criticisms  and  suggestions 
sbcmld  be  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  course  of  study  in 
and  cities. 
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Section   7.  SOCIALIZING   THE   SCHOOLS   IN   THE    TOWNS    AND    CIT3 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Socialhation  of  schooh  defneih — The  large  objective  in  pro^rr?- 
sive  modern  education  evidently  is  the  socialization  of  the  sch*^ 
While  it  is  becoming  rather  common  for  educators  and  teachen? : 
state  this  as  the  object  of  their  endeavors,  there  is  not  an  overwhelir 
ing  uniformity  as  to  their  meaning.  It  may  be  well,  thereforp, 
raise  the  question  as  to  what  a  socialized  school  or  school  system 
A  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  knows  when  a  railway  is  electr- 
fied.  he  knows  the  essentials  of  a  modem  house,  he  knows  sometiiiz: 
flbout  when  a  suit  of  clothes  is  in  style;  but  the  question  as  to  wL 
we  mean  by  a  socialized  school  or  as  to  when  a  school  is  socialii^: 
needs  a  detailed  and  concrete  answer,  that  the  public  which  supput 
the  public-school  system  may  definitely  understand  the  answer  wi^ 
they  are  told  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  improve  the  public  scln^ 
by  socializing  them  more  adequateh\ 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  a  socialized  school  is  an  insth. 
tion  so  organized  that  its  work  and  activities  and  methods  of  \^ 
cedure  are  such  that  the  result  is  immediately  and  directly  a  fm--- 
tional  product.  In  other  words,  the  pupil  of  a  school  so  equipfri 
should  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  customary  social  and  civic  relatkr- 
ships.  He  should  be  able  to  share  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  ih^ 
working  world,  and  satisfactorily  discharge  the  duties  which  fall  ta 
him. 

The  progi'ess  which  has  been  made  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Sm: 
Dakota  in  socializing  the  schools  can  only  be  discussed  briefly  be 
cause  of  the  limits  of  this  survey.  The  discussion  is  presented  under 
the  proper  heads  in  setting  forth  the  essentials  of  a  socialized  school 
Briefly  stated,  these  essentials  are  as  follows:  Bight  objectives,  ap- 
propriate subject  matter  in  each  of  the  school  subjects,  proper  i^taini- 
ards  of  discipline  and  control  and  of  attainment  in  work,  appropriate 
methods  of  teaching  and  management,  satisfactory  results. 

TJie  objectives  of  the  socialized  school. — The  first  essential  of  1 
socialized  school  is  a  body  of  objectives  for  its  guidance  which,  if 
realized  in  its  children,  will  fit  them  for  successful  social  serric*. 
Everything  that  is  done  in  planning  all  the  details  of  a  school  mn4 
find  its  justification  in  the  effort  of  the  school  to  realize  the  objectives 
set  up.  The  socialized  school  accepts  as  its  general  objective  the 
training  of  the  oncoming  citizens  for  social  efficiency.  'What  thi> 
involves  may  perhaps  be  most  adequately  presented  in  a  brief  space 
in  the  following  table: 
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Tabtj:  74, — Social  efficiency:  The  objective  of  modem  education. 


• 

Ingredients  essential  to  social 
efficiency. 

Planes  of  cfTicienry, 

rhascsofclTiciency. 

Knowl- 
edge. 

Habits 
and 
skiUs. 

Atti- 
tude;;. 

Ability  to 
maintain 
one's  self 
regardless 
of  how  it 
affects 
others. 

Ability  to 
maintain 
one's  self 
and  not  in- 
terfere with 
welfare  of 
others. 

Ability  to 
maintain 
one's  self 
and  aid 
progress 
of  others. 

1.  Vital: 

Health  and  physiial  develop- 
ment  

1 

1 

2.  Vocational: 

Agricultural,   industrial,   com- 
mercial, professional,  and  do- 
mestic  

3.  A  vocational: 

Right  use  of  individual  and  so- 
cial leisure 

1 

4.  Civic: 

American  and  world  citizenship 

1         1          1 

5.  Moral:                                              1 
Morality  and  religion,  including 
social  service    

1 

1 

1 

1 

As  the  above  table  shows,  involved  in  the  large  objective  of  .the 
school's  work  are  five  phases  of  efficiency — health  or  vital,  vocational, 
avocational  or  leisure,  civic,  moral,  and  religious.  These  descriptive 
terms  are  so  concrete  that  detailed  explanation  is  unnecessary. 

Concrete  and  satisfactory  programs  for  the  development  of  each 
of  these  phases  of  efficiency  must  be  established  in  light  of  the  in- 
gredients entering  into  each  of  them.  These  the  table  shows  to  be 
knowledge,  habits  and  skills,  and  attitudes.  Further  discussion  as  to 
the  content  of  this  terminology  is  unnecessary. 

Not  only  must  we  strive  earnestly  to  provide  for  all  phases  of  the 
child's  efficiency  and  for  the  ingredients  essential  to  efficiency,  but 
educators  generally  must  be  guided  in  reference  to  the  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  of  their  work  by  a  knowledge  of  the  different  planes 
of  efficiency  on  which  oncoming  citizens  may  stop  in  their  develop- 
ment. Manifestly,  the  ideal  which  should  guide  education  is  to  raise 
every  citizen  possible  to  the  highest  plane  of  efficiency. 

The  basis  for  measuring  the  extent  to  which  the  guiding  objectives 
in  the  schools  of  South  Dakota  meet  the  requirements  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  socialized  school  is  the  data  gathered  from  the  State 
course  of  study,  the  outlines  issued  in  certain  towns  and  cities 
to  supplement  the  State  course  of  study,  and  the  bulletins  issued  by 
the  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  supervisory  staffs  in  directing 
the  execution  of  the  course  of  study.  The  State  course  of  study 
implies  the  aims  or  objectives  in  teaching  the  various  subjects  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  states  them  specifically,  although  this  course 
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compares  favorably  with  the  average  couzse  of  study  in  its  aitent 
to  defining  aims  and  objectives  in  the  subjects  of  geography,  aiu- 1 
nietic,  language  and  grammar,  and  physiology  and  hygiene.  Xo  ei.;;>  I 
of  study  as  yet  has  attempted  to  show  with  reference  to  each  s\)^y  j 
just  what  its  teaching  should  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  ei  ] 
phase  of  efficiency — vital,  vocational,  avocatibnal,  civic,  moral,  ji  J 
religious ;  nor  has  any  course  of  study  yet  attempted  to  indicate  ;: 
what  knowledge,  }ust  what  habits  and  skills,  and  just  what  attituj* 
should  result  from  the  teaching  of  each  subject  in  the  curriculir- 
Evidently,  a  more  exact  definition  of  the  phases  of  efficieiicy  to  > 
ministered  to  through  teaching  and  of  tiie  ingredients  to  be  es^ 
lished  is  desirable. 

The  State  course  of  study  in  physiology  and  hygiene  is  a  hiilj 
satisfactory  model  from  the  standpoint  of  stated  aims  in  teachiog"- 
what  all  courses  of  study  should  do.  Even  it,  however^  is  not  sd- 
ciently  detailed  and  specific.  Preceding  the  directions  for  the  w<ff» 
of  each  year,  however,  the  aim  is  indicated.  The  following  «fr 
tences  will  illustrate :  The  aim  in  the  work  of  the  fourth  ycir  isr- 

to  stren^hen  the  ehlld  in  habits  of  right  living;  to  BEi»ke  hina  «et  aetomttw^^ 

in  tike  mutter  of  caring  for  himself;  and  to  give  him  imderstanding,  in  si»  i»' 
as  he  Is  capable  of  knowing,  about  the  necessity  of  precaution  In  everr  casi*  •< 
danger ;  to  correlate  the  work  in  tliis  smbject  with  the  work  in  every  otiier  s^ 
jei't  In  such  way  that  there  may  be  no  sharp  distinctions. 

The  aim  of  the  sixth  year  work  is — 

to  have  the  pupil  get  an  idea  of  some  of  the  laws  of  nature  that  lielp  to  va^ 
tain  health. 

The  aim  of  the  eighth  year  work  is — 

to  fix  definitely  in  the  miiMl  of  the  pupil  the  real  value  of  a  sound  body  tndi 
sound  mind.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  that  good  health  is  tlie  best  thio?  is 
the  world ;  that  his  success  in  life  will  depend  largely  upon  his  ability  to  do  his 
part  of  the  world's  work,  and  that  his  ability  to  do  his  part  will  depend  «c- 
tlreiy  upon  his  physical  and  mental  fitness. 

The  aims  as  stated  are  not  quoted  in  full,  but  the  sentences  quoted 
are  illustrative  of  the  definiteness  with  which  the  aims  in  the  teach- 
ing of  physiology  and  hygiene  are  indicated. 

The  failure  of  a  course  of  study  to  state  aims  adequately  may  ^ 
somewhat  satisfactorily  atoned  for  if  the  concrete  results  expectea 
are  fully  illustrated.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  State  course  of 
study  is  lacking.  It  does  this  most  adequately  in  the  subjects  of 
arithmetic  and  language  and  grammar.  Even  in  those  subjects,  how- 
ever, the  results  expected  should  be  detailed  much  more  fully,  and 
illustrations  easily  understood  by  the  average  teacher  should  be 
provided. 

The  failure  of  a  course  of  study  to  indicate  aims  and  objectives  in 
accordance  with  the  terminology  employed  in  the  table  above  maj 
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be  fairly  adequately  met  by  indicating  objective  standards,  such  as  the 
application  of  the  standard  tests  in  aritkn^tic,  writing,  spelling,  geo<y- 
raplij,  language,  and  silent  reading  has  made  it  possible  to  establish. 
Ihe  limitation  in  relying  upon  the  indication  of  objective  standards 
is  that  they  are  not  available  for  all  the  subjects  and  are  not  appli- 
cable to  all  phases  of  the  subject  matter  in  any  subject,  nor  to  all  of 
the  outcomes  essential  to  social  efficiency.    The  State  course  of  study, 
however,  has  not  supplemented  its  failure  to  state  aims  and  objec- 
tives adequately  by  the  indication  of  objective  standards.    Only  one 
city  reports  having  supplemented  the  State  course  of  study  by  indi- 
cating objective  standards  as  a  guide  to  its  teachers.    Undoubtedly, 
however,  in  the  immediate  future,  as  the  result  of  the  initiative  on 
the  part  of  superintendents  and  teachers  and  as  the  result  of  the 
cooperative  research  work  done  by  the  Northern  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial School,  tentative  objective  standards  will  be  available  in 
many  of  the  towns  uid  cities  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  their 
work. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  socialized  schooh — 'The  second  essential 
of  the  socialized  school  is  an  appropriate  body  of  subject  matter  and 
an  appropriate  body  of  opportunities  and  activities  through  which 
the  objectives  of  the  school  may  be  realized.  Many  careful  and  ex- 
ended  studies  of  the  last  two  years  have  made  it  clear  that  only 
;hose  materials  which  have  large  value  in  relation  to  the  outcomes 
ought  through  education  should  be  retained  in  the  curriculum, 
^'he  criticisms  of  the  content  of  the  State  course  of  study  appearing 
Isewhere  apply  l^ere,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

It  can  not  be  considered,  however,  that  satisfactory  progress  has 
3en  made  in  the  socialization  of  the  curriculum  for  the  towns  and 
ties  of  South  Dakota  until  all  obsolete,  functionless  subject  matter 
IS  been  eliminated  therefrom,  nor  until  siich  enrichments  of  the 
irricnluin  have  been  made  as  modern  progress  in  all  fields  of  knowl- 
ge  make  possible.  The  various  studies  (particularly  those  in  Part 
jf  the  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  yearbooks  of  the  Na- 
na! Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  being  the  reports  of  the 
Ltional  Education  Association  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time 
[•tainin^  to  minimal  essentials  in  the  elementary  school  subjects) 
>  available  as  guides  in  determining  the  subject  matter  which 
►uld  be  taught  in  the  various  elementary  school  subjects.  It  can 
be  considered  tliat  any  final  studies  have  been  made,  but  no 
rse  of  study  which  is  not  formulated  with  due  regard  for  the 
>inmendations  in  the  'efforts  above  referred  to — to  formulate 
inial  essentials — can  properly  be  considered  to  be  socialized  to 
extcant  even  that  is  possible  with  present  knowledge. 
rom  the  standpoint  of  desirable  ditferentiatioiis  in  the  upper 
les,  the  curriculum  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  is 
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liardly  satisfactory.  As  was  pointed  out  elsewhere,  no  community 
can  properly  be  said  to  have  a  junior  high  school.  The  opportunities 
offered,  with  slight  exceptions,  in  three  cities  to  the  pupils  in  the 
upper  grades  are  the  traditional  seventh  and  eighth  grade  course  of 
study  in  use  in  all  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  enabling  the  pupils  of  these  grades 
to  elect  work  in  keeping  not  only  with  their  abilities  and  dominant 
interests,  but  in  keeping  with  their  immediate  educational  and  voca- 
tional intentions.  In  view  of  the  varying  differences  in  children, 
l^rovision  is  not  made  adequately  by  the  traditional  uniform  course 
of  study. 

The  standards  of  the  socialized  school. — The  third  essential  of  the 
socialized  school  is  the  standards  needed  for  guidance  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  school.  These  standards  are  of  three  kinds,  at  least:  (1) 
Those  pertaining  to  discipline;  (2)  those  pertaining  to  equipment; 
and  (3)  those  pertaining  to  attainment  in  work. 

The  standards  of  discipline  to  be  maintained  and  the  methods  Jby 
which  they  are  to  be  enforced  are  not  discussed  in  the  State  course  of 
study,  nor  in  any  of  the  bulletins  of  any  of  the  superintendents  in- 
cluded in  this  study.  These  standards  can  only  be  judged,  therefore, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  schools  visited.  Of  the  107  teachers  seen  at 
work  in  their  classrooms  by  the  observer,  there  were  but  five  cases  of 
poor  discipline,  in  which  the  school  was  "running  riot."  In  the 
other  schools  there  was  what  is  called  "  good  order."  The  pupils  were 
quiet  and  were  busy  about  their  work.  The  number  of  schools  vis- 
ited, however,  in  which  there  was  evident  freedom  and  naturalness 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was  small.  Predominantly,  the  children 
were  holding  their  hands  or  in  other  w-ays  securing  the  permission 
of  the  teacher  to  do  common,  ordinary  things  which  they  ought  to  be 
trained  to  do  without  interfering  w4th  the  teacher's  other  duties, 
such  as  passing  to  the  dictionary,  passing  to  the  wastebasiket,  consult- 
ing the  library,  consulting  the  atlas  or  wall  map,  and  so  on.  A  school 
could  hardly  be  considered  to  have  progressed  very  far  in  the  matter 
of  establishing  freedom  and  independence  and  self-control  in  which 
the  teacher  stands  guard,  applying  to  every  act  of  every  child  the 
standard  which  she  has  set  to  be  maintained. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment  standards,  the  observer  was  unable  to 
secure  from  any  superintendent  a  standard  list  by  which  equipment 
was  supplied  to  the  schoolrooms  of  any  grade  or  to  buildings  of  any 
size  or  to  schools  of  any  particular  type.  As  a  guide  to  teachers  and 
principals  in  making  requisition  for  materials  needed,  a  standard 
equipment  list  should  be  developed.  The  following  standard  build- 
ing equipment  list  in  use  in  a  certain  city  will  illustrate  the  meaning 
intended  here : 
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STANDAIID  BUILDING  EQUIl'MENT. 
BuiUling. 

Set  of  relief  maps :  Balances  ( scales ) . 

fl.  Work!  (4  A,  7  A).  Reference      hooks — Now      educational 

h.  United  States — 2  (4  A,  6  B).  reference  work. 

c.  North  America   (3  A,  4  B,  5  B,  Unabridged   tlictionary,   to  be  kept  in 

6B).  hij^best  grade  room. 

il.  Europe— 2.  Foster's  history  chart. 

e.  South  America   (4  A,  G  A).  GU)be. 

/.  Kansas  (3d,  6  B).  Hectograph. 

g.  Asia  (4  A,  7  B).  Paper  cutter. 

//.  Africa  (7  A).  Pencil  sharpener, 

i.  North  America — physical.  Printing  outfit. 

;.  South  America.  Sand  table  for  each  floor. 

A*.  Europe — physical.  Scissors — 2  sets. 

Grades, 

irst:    Kindergarten    chairs,    pair    of  Sixth:  Collegiate  dictionary, 

large  scissors,  sand  table.  Seventh :  Collegiate  dictionary. 

H'ond  :  I'air  of  large  scissors.  Eighth  :  Goveruuient  map  of  Territo- 

)urth :  Academic  dictionary.  rial  divisions, 
ftii:  Academic  dictionary. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  course  of  study,  the 
■ainment  expected  in  work  is  not  specified  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
uth  Dakota  in  terms  of  objective  standards,  nor  are  concrete  illus- 
tions  given  of  the  type  of  results  which  teachers  are  expected  to 
ure  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  various  subjects. 
lethoda  of  managing  and  teachlng^  the  socialized  school. — The 
rth  essential  in  the  socialized  school  is  appropriate  methods  of 
laging  and  teaching.  In  the-  matter  of  management,  the  busi- 
;  world  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  keynote  in  any 
rprise  promising  success  is  cooperation.  The  most  progressive 
d  systems  generally  have  likewise  come  to  this  point  of  view 
are  modifying  their  attack  accordingly.  There  is  no  longer  any 
3  for  the  '•  know  it  all,"  the  autocrat,  or  the  martinet  in  educa- 
any  more  than  in  business  or  government.  In  all  of  the  school's 
lerns  or  undertakings  the  cooperative  attack  must  he  employed. 
e  extent  to  which  superintendents  and  principals  in  the  towns 
jities  of  South  Dakota  work  from  this  standpoint  was  only  to  be 
red  from  the  reports  regarding  meetings  held  and  from  per.- 
conferences  with  them.  As  was  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the 
5  of  study,  the  teachers  participated  in  the  development  of  these 
5s  in  at  least  three  towns  and  cities  studied.  There  was  internal 
ice  that  they  had  made  contributions  in  two  other  cities.  The 
ing  notes  left  with  the  teacher  following  the  superintendent's 
vidence  a  proper  cooperative  relation. 

Ql'KSTIONS   ON    THK   ASSIGNMENT. 

1    I    careful  in  my  assijjnnients  to  state  very  definitely  just  what  is  to 
a.iicl   iiow? 
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2.  Are  my  assI^mentH  made  oralJy  or  written  on  the  bhickboanl  so  iL* . 
misunderstanding  is  imix)ssible? 

3.  Is  n  misunderstanding  of  the  assignment  ever  allowe<l  to  imss  as?.s» 
cuse  for  not  iiaviug  tlie  lesson? 

4.  Do  I  outline  the  next  lesson,  shoXving  the  main  things  to  l>e  notwl  «>' 
the  pupil's  first  Introduction  to  each  lesson  obtained  from  his  o^^^l  study  .f 
textboolj? 

5.  Is  my  assignment  of  the  next  lesson  made  by  topic  or  by  pages? 

6.  Do  my  assignments  to  supplementary  reading  state  the  l>ook,  the  (k- 
ters,  the  pages,  or  is  a  topic  given,  leaving  pupils  to  find  it  where  tbey  cai 

7.  Do  I  prepare  the  advance  lesson  before  it  is  as8igne<I? 

8.  Do  I  assign  merely  the  amount  to  be  studied  for  the  next  lesson,  on 
show  the  pupils  how  to  study  it? 

Q1TE8T10NB  ON  THE  Teacher's  Preparation. 

1.  Do  I  outline  the  thought  of  the  text  on  paper  as  I  study  it? 

2.  Does  anything  short  of  a  complete  understanding  of  the  topic  satisfy^ 

3.  Do  I  mske  use  of  (1)  the  reafion,  (2)  hearing,  and  (3)  sight  tofis» 
Idea  in  my  mind? 

4.  Do  I  stop  to  think  out  illustrations  and  examples  as  I  study? 

5.  Do  I  swallow  whole  what  I  read  or  do  I  insist  upon  evidence  and  f** 

6.  Do  I  study  while  I  study,  or  merely  *'  spend  time  on  my  lesson?" 

7.  Do  I  study  a  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  teaching  it? 

8.  I>o  I  study,  knit,  talk,  and  ent  pen  nuts  at  the  same  time? 

9.  Do  I  take  time  to  think  over  ami  digest  what  I  have  studied? 

The  responses  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendent'^  in  r^- 

erence  to  cooperative  relations  with  the  public  are  indicative  of  H 

attack   from  this  standpoint.     The   following  table  shows  the  ^ 

operative  activities,  together  with  the  distribution  of  the  same,  y 

reported  by  593  elementary  school-teachers  in  the  towns  and  chi^ 

of  South  Dakota : 

TAB1.E  7."). — Cooperative  activitu'Ji  in  593  rlrmentary  Hchoola  in  South  Pat* 

toivns  and  citiea. 


Type  of  a-tivities in  which  schools  cooperated  with  the  community 


Junior  Red  Cross  orcjanization 

Food  conserYBt  ioii , 

Th rift  stamps  and  baby  bends , 

Gardens 

Donations  to  Red  Cross 

Red  Cross  work 

Sold  Red  Cross  Christmas  seals 

Assisted  In  Y.  M.  C.  A.  drive  or  contributed. 

Rod  Cross  members 

Contributions  to  relief  funds 

Less  candy,  etc 

Soldiers'  library  fund 

Y.  W.C.  A.  contributions 

Assisted  Liberty  loan  drive 

TcmiK^ranr-e 

Own  Liberty  l)onds 

Subscription  to  local  funds 

Clean-up  work 

TaKired  shovels 

Not  hing 

Not  reporting 
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One  stiperint«idcnt  reports  the  following  community  activities 
irded  by  the  schools:  Adillt  Red  Cross  work  (participated  in  by 
sachers  and  pnpils),  Jnnior  Red  Cross  ainrilisries,  elaborate  pro- 
iram  furnished  for  municipal  Christmas  tree,  high-school  bof s  'were 
nlLsted  in  farm  work,  eveiything  possible  was  done  to  further  th§ 
ood-eonserT,ation  propaganda,  thrift  stamps,  baby  bonds,  and  Lib- 
erty bonds  were  sold  through  the  schools,  *  Tag  your  shovel  day  " 
vrts  observed,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  were  planted  throughout 
lie  community  by  the  pupils,  vacant  lots  were  cleaned  of  nibbi^ 
md  cultivated.  Doubtless  this  report  duplicates  certain  items  re- 
ported by  the  teachers  from  the  city  concerned  in  the  table  quoted 
ibove,  but  the  list  of  undertakings  in  which  the  schools  have  co- 
operated with  the  community  is  presented  as  typical. 

Evidence  of  the  socialization  of  the  methods  of  teaching  and  con- 
ducting the  school  activities  of  the  children  was  altogether  too  lim- 
ited.    Too  generally   the   school   work  visited   evidenced   that   the 
children  had  studied  paragraphs,  pages,  and  chapters  in  their  text- 
books and  were  reciting  them'  to  the  teacher  rather  than  discussing 
them  and  sharing  them  with  each  other.     For  illustration,  the  ob- 
server listened  to  a  25-minute  language  lesson  in  a  fifth  grade  in 
-which  the  children  attempted  to  define  and  illustrate  and  otherwise 
talk  learnedly   about  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  trisyllables,   and 
polysyllables.     When  the  lesson  had  finished  two  or  three  of  the 
brighter  pupils  understood  intellectually  what  they  had  been  talk- 
ing about.     Of  course,  even  that  mastery  would  soon  pass,  as  the 
pupils  would  find  the  information  of  absolutely  no  practical  use-  and 
therefore  would  have  no  occasion  to  employ  it  as  would  be  necessary 
to  fix  it  in  memory. 

In  the  matter  of  spelling  also,  although  the  common  ordinary 
words  in  the  examination  papers  and  composition  papers  were  found 
to  be  misspelled,  in  schoolroom  after  schoolroom  the  children  were 
trying  to  acquire  the  spelling  of  such  words  as  the  following,  taken 
from  a  fifth-grade  assignment:  Demeanor,  Phrixns,  Colchis,  devour, 
execrable,  infancy,  bug-bear,  delectable,  Aetes,  potentate,  dethrone, 
obeisance,  chiron,  propriety,  execute,  solicit,  rejoin,  vulcan.  In  the 
seventh  grade  the  children  were  not  only  to  master  the  spelling  of 
the  following  list  but  were  to  be  able  to  write  each  word  and  mark 
it  correctly  diacritically  during  the  spelling  lesson:  Authentic,  cwni- 
nous,  vicissitude,  venerable,  maimed,  current,  commodities,  farthing, 
species,  tankards,  billion,  buccaneers. 

In  only  11  classes  did  tlie  children  talk  with  and  to  each  other, 
asking  questions  of  each  other,  differing  with  each  other,  and  offer- 
ing additional  information  on  the  topic  or  subject  the  child  leading 
the  discussion  had  reported  upon.  In  two  of  these  schools  the  chil- 
dren had  a  variety  of  books  at  their  disposal  and  were  discussing 
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a  topic  peilaining  to  the  coal  famine,  which  prevailed  at  that  time, 
with  considerable  naturalness  and  ease.  In  seven  lower-grade  classes 
the  children  were  engaged  in  playing  games  with  naturalness  and 
enthusiasm,  being  employed  in  the  teaching  of  phonetics,  spelling, 
and  good  usage  of  language. 

The  reports  from  teachers  show  that  there  was  some  attention 
given  to  combining  rooms  as  a  means  of  enabling  one  class  to  share 
its  good  work  with  one  or  more  other  classes.  The  following  table 
shows  the  distribution  of  this  tendency: 

Tabtj:  76. 


Rooms  corabiiM»<J  in  school  work. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 

over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

Rcinilarlv 

187 
50 
120 

84 

49 
40 
44 
33 

2I< 

Not  at  all 

9S 

Occasionally 

164 

Not  reported 

117 

427 

166 

593 

The  following  table  shows  the  types  of  program  activities  partici- 
pated in  by  the  rooms  and  the  teachers  of  the  towns  and  cities 
reporting : 

Table  77. — Types  of  program  activities. 


Types  of  pro;jram  activities  jtarticipated  in  by  rooms. 


Special  day  program?. , 

Rwl  Cross 

Music 

Exhibits.. 


Tublic  entertainments. 

Parents  meetings 

Regular  assemblies 

Reporting  none 

Not  reporting 


Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 


205 
17 
4 


100 
107 
18 
37 
29 


Teachers 
in  cities 
ha\inga 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,U00. 


517  I 


176 


Total. 


52  i 
21  ' 
4 

?! 

13  , 

48  I 


2S7 
3S 

S 
2 
129 
113 
19 
50 
77 


633 


One  city  supplied  the  observer  with  a  number  of  programs  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  all  of  the  grades 
participating  to  share  with  each  other  their  good  work.  The  fol- 
lowing typical  program  is  quoted  as  illustrative  of  the  type  of  thing 
which  should  become  more  common: 
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OPENING  PUOGllAM. 


•1 
h (lirLs*  chorus. 


I?atrlotic  sonp 1 School. 

lihythms  and  games Kinder pirten. 

SlviuilM?r  song 
Roatiug  song 

I.>auish  dam^e  of  greeting? First-grade  girls. 

Halloween  song Seventh  grade. 

A\'asli!ng  the  clothes] 

Xleap  the  flax  | Intermediate  grades. 

Halloween  parade First-grade  boys. 

Sailor  song Hoys'  chorus. 

Halloween Second  grade. 

Tile  story  of  a  seed Third  and  fourth  grades. 

Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party Doris  Willard. 

Boston  Tea  Party. 
(Characters  listed  with  names  of  pupils  taking  part.) 

The  Star  Spangled  Bainier School. 

Tho  following  program  was  supplied  by  one  of  the  smaller  towns 
reporting: 

Folk   I>ances. 

First  grade,  1.  Bohemian ;  2.  Children's  Polka Miss  Mangan. 

Second  grade,  Bleking Miss  Waugh. 

Third  grade,  Bouree Miss  Krause. 

Fourth  grade,  Ace  of  Diamonds Miss  Curry. 

Fifth  Grade,  Rustic  Ue<.'l Miss  Spensley. 

Sixth  and  seventh  grades,  Mayi>ole  Dance IMiss  Mangan. 

Song,  "Old  Glory", Chorus. 

National  Songs  and  Living  Pictures. 

1.  America,  "The  Melting  Pot" Miss  Waugh. 

2.  "  Dixie  " Miss  Waugh. 

3.  '*  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean  " Miss  Waugh. 

4.  "  When  .Tohnny  Comes  Marching  Home  Again  " Miss  Waugh. 

5.  "Yankee  Doodle" Miss  Curry. 

6.  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me" Mrs.  Scott. 

7.  "  Hail   Columbia  " Mrs.    Scott 

8   "The  Star  Spaugleil  Banner" Mrs.  Scott. 

It  should  1)C  remarked  that  recently  erected  buildings  in  at  least 
five  cities  i)rovide  special  facilities  for  promoting  meetings  of  the 
entire  school  in  assembly  exercises.  Evidently,  teachers  and  princi- 
pals have  not  had  sufficient  traiijing  in  their  normal  school  and 
university  courses  to  show  them  the  value  of  making  use  of  these 
provisions  and  to  equip  them  in  ways  of  making  profitable  use  of  such 
facilities.  Reports  indicate  that  five  superintendents  are  particularly 
anxious  to  provide  facilities  and  equipment  and  in  other  ways  en- 
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courage  the  social  meetings  of  tfie  school  as  well  as  encourage  tl^  > 
of  the  school  by  the  patrons  and  by  civic  organizations. 

Measuring  results  of  school  activities. — The  fifth  esscBtiml  6f  m 
socialized  school  is  the  securing  of  results  which  approsima^  ^ 
ends  set  up  for  realization.  The  administrative  plans  must  pro^ 
for  the  regular,  systematic,  and  scientific  checking  of  the  re?i: 
which  the  schools  are  producing.  This  aspect  of  the  work  i^  »• 
thoroughly  provided  for  in  any  town  or  city  school  systeati  in  S 
Dakota.  However,  superintendents  »nd  principale  mr^  to  be 
mended  for  their  endeavors  to  cooperate  with  age^ncres  in  the  et- 
versity  or  normal  schools  which  seek  to  evaluate  the  results  secarst 
through  the  application  of  standard  tests. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  SfiCOMMBNDATIONS. 

1.  The  law  sliaukl  provide  for  the  re^^ponsihle  participatioc  : 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  making  of  the  annual  rep»r. 
"  financial  as  well  as  educational,  of  all  of  the  schooh?."  This  r- 
port  is  now  made  by  the  clerk. 

2.  In  accordance  with  modern  practice,  higher  qualifications  tk« 
are  now  required  under  the  law  shourld  be  enforced  upon  persi". 
aspiring  to  be  superintendents  of  town  asd  city  sehooJes.  In  S(«i 
Dakota,  in  addition  to  successful  experience^  the  A.  B.  deg^ree  orz- 
equivalent  slKHikl  be  required. 

3.  The  compulsory  education  law  should  be  strengthened  so  tfci* 
if  a  child  is  instiiicted  outside  of  a  public  school,  tlie  persons  in- 
structing shall  possess  qualifications  equivalent  to  those  requirtc 
of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

4.  All  boards  of  education  should  transact  their  business  wid- 
out  comnaittees,  exatpt  as  special  and  temporary  committees  bmit  be 
appointed  to  do  specific  pieces  of  work. 

5.  It  would  make  for  dignity  and  efficiency  in  the  transaction  d 
pducational  business  if  all  boards  were  required  to  provide  a  pub- 
lic school  office  for  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  transad  tJ 
school  business  there. 

6.  The  law  should  define  elementary  scliools  (grades  1  to  6) ,  inter- 
mediate (junior  high)  schools,  and  secondary  schools  (senior  higbi, 
and  provide  for  encouraging  the  development  of  intermediate  schot)K 

7.  Unless  the  provision  of  the  law  that  all  school -bull  ding  plsui^ 
shall  be  approved  by  the  State  superintendent's  office  will  effectuaDv 
reach  the  improvements  needed  in  school  plants,  the  law  shouM 
specify  lighting,  ventilating,  seating,  gymnasium,  auditorium,  and 
fire-protection  standards. 

8.  The  law  should  definitely  encourage  the  provision  of  educa- 
tional and  recreational  advantages  during  the  vacation  season. 
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9.  A  law  should  be  enacted  requiring  all  boards  of  education  to  file 
with  the  State  superintendent  a  copy  of  the  printed  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  schools  they  control. 

10.  Provision  should  be  made  to  insure  the  use  of  standard  report 
and  record  forms,  including  the  use  of  cumulative  record  cards  in 
keeping  the  records  of  pupils. 

11.  The  State  course  of  study  should  be  issued  to  towns  and  cities 
in  such  form  as  to  encourage  local  imtiatiTB  m  modifying  it  to  adopt 
it  to  local  needs. 

12.  There  should  be  State  legislfttion  reflating  the  minimum 
salaries  teachers  may  be  paid.  Advancement  in  equipment  up  to  a 
good  standard  should  be  compulsory  and  should  be  rewarded  by 
annual  salary  increments. 

13.  Provision  should  be  made  through  State  and,  perhaps,  local 
communities  to  provide  special  facilities  (1)  for  helping  retarded 
children  and  for  {Nrevexiting  retardation,  and  (2)  for  giving  proper 
education  to  atypical  children.  If  necessary^  superintendents  slnmld 
be  required  to  make  a  report  annually  showing  pupil  distribution 
by  ages  and  grades  that  the  extent  of  retardation,  normality,  and 
hcceleratioQ  may  be  studied  at  least  oDce  a  year. 


Chapter  XVI. 

THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


Section  I.  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  SOUTH  DAKC% 

The  high  schools  of  South  Dakota  are  for  the  most  part  --^ 
Avith  few  pupils  and  few  teachers.  They  are  widely  scattered,  bu - 
preat  majority  lie  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  State.  They  «Pf 
recognized  in  the  State  law,  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  fiinefi 
concemed.  There  is  no  hi^h-school  inspector.  There  are  conflieCK 
law  s  regarding  the  certification  of  teachers,  foi^otten  clausfe  ce 
ceniiug  the  content  6f  the  program  of  studies,  provision  for  s* 
types  of  high  schools  that  do  not  even  exist. 

That  the  present  system  of  high-school  instruction  is  not  all  li:^ 
it  should  be  is  indicated  in  the  following  array  of  facts,  favorait 
and  unfavorable: 

(1)  South  Dakota  has  a  smaller  per  cent  of  its  possible  Jugh-$^ 
pupils  enrolled  in  high  school  than  any  other  State  in  the  north  a*- 
tral  or  westei^n  group.  New  Mexwo  alone  e,reepfed. — ^Tf  a  persaon  tak? 
the  data^for  1915,  deteiniines  the  number  of  children  in  the  St4» 
15  to  19  yeais  of  age,  finds  the  per  cent  of  the  totsil  populations 
rolled  in  public  high  schools,  and  then  finds  the  ratio  of  this  pereem 
to-  the  number  15  k)  19  years  of jage,  he  arrives  at  the  per  c<?nt  of  tboa 
enrolled  of  those  15  to  19,  which*  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  nieaSET? 
of  those  who  might  be  enrolle<l.  If  it  excludes  those  under  iri  wIk' 
nuiy  be  in  high  school,  it  includes  many  over  17  who  have  graduatftL 
The  facts  are  given  in  the  following  tabl6. 
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Table  78.— Per  C€7it  of  population  in  high  schools,  North  Central  and  Western 

States. 


I^allfornia.. 


(Cansns 

rVashingtoQ.. 

owa 

Nebraska 

olorado 

rtah i... 

idiana 

Ichigan 

laho 

Innesota 

avada 

ontana 

lio 

tsconsin 

inois 

jromliig 

»ouri 

(zona 

rth  Dakota. 
iM  Dakota . . 
y  Mexico... 


States. 


Per  cent 
of  total 

population 
enrolled 
in  public 

secondary 
schools. 


2.39 
2.07 
2.26 
1.86 
2.16 
2.18 
1.73 
1.92 
1.94 
1.78 
1.71 
1.74 
1.14 
1.36 
1.64 
1.64 
1.40 
1.10 
1.33 
1.07 
1.23 
1.24 
.69 


Per  cent 
of  total 
population 
between 
the  ages 
of  15  and 
19,  inclu- 
sive. 


Per  cent 
of  p<^u]{^ 
tion  15  to 
19  enrolled 
in  public 
secondary 
schools. 


29.1 
23.0 
22.7 
21.4 
21.2 
20.9 
19.4 
19.2 
19.0 
18.5 
18.3 
17.9 
17.8 
17.7 
16.7 
16.2 
14.7 
14.0 
13.1 
12.6 
12.5 
iM-4 
7.0 


(2)  /South  Dakota  standH  well  in  the  number  of  schooh  and  of 
chers. — In  1916  South  Dakota  had  one  high  school  for  every  3^90 
»ple  in  the  State,  and  one  high-school  teacher  for  every  970  people. 
?  comparison  with  certain  States  is  as  follows : 

LE  79. — South  Dakota  and  other  States  compared  as  to  schools  and  teachers. 


states. 


Ota 

Dakota 

Dakota . 
sin 


Number  of   Number  of 

schools  in  ,  teachers  in 

1916.       I       1916. 


Population 
in  1910. 


423 
606 
450 
279 
173 
508 
177 
312 
410 
798 
512 


1,596 
2,891 
2,094 
2,288 

629 
2,901 

601 
2,224 
2,602 
4,176 
2,240 


1,192,214 
2,224,771 
1,696,949 
2,075, 708 

677,056 
2,700,876 

683,888 
2,333,860 
2,810,173 
4,767,121 
3,293,335 


Population— 


Per 
school. 


2,810 
3,660 
3,760 
7,440 
3,330 
4,500 
S,i90 
7,460 
6,890 
5,970 
6,440 


Per 
teacher. 


750 

770 

810 

907 

915 

930 

970 

1,090 

1,070 

1,140 

1,470 


Sotcfh  Dakota  has  more  nquare  viiles  per  public  high  school 
iny  other  State  in  the  north  central  group, — This,  of  course, 
i  that  -while  there  is  no  gi'eat  difference  in  the  number  of  schools 
lit  of  population,  there  is  a  large  problem  in  regard  to  the  size 

State  and  the  sparseness  of  population.  This  emphasizes  the 
ms  of  centralization  of  control,  of  inspection,  and  supervision. 
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T^VBLE  80. — Squarv  tHiks  per  high  nrJuml,  Xarth  Crntnl  Stair k 


OWo 

Iiiitiaua 

IliinDtB 

KiimiKai^ 

"Wisconsin 

]linnci>ota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

K(Mth  Dakota. 
SntUh  DnUota.. 

Nfibraska 

Kansas 


I  Number  of  schools  reporting  to  Bureaa  ot  Education  in  191S-1& 

The  study  which  follows  will  take  up  a  few  of  the  problems* 
these  small,  scattered,  and  poorly  attended  high  schools  are  forcdi 
meet.  In  general  the  problems  are  those  which  pertain  to«ll4 
schools,  not  to  a  few ;  and  they  will  be  treated  from  the  point  of  tip 
of  the  State  as  a  whole.  These  are  (1)  tjie  problem  of  the  prop* 
of  studies,  (2)  the  problem  of  adequate  supervision,  (3)  thepnto 
of  State  aid,  (4)  the  problem  of  a  proper  teaching;  force.  I^!* 
problem  of  economy  in  time  of  war,  and  (6)  the  problem  of  equiSa 
tion  of  opportunity.  In  certain  features  each  individual  school*^ 
be  compared  with  others. 

Section  2.   THE  PROBUBM   OF   THE  PROGRAM    OF   STUDIES. 

So  far  as  the  State  law  is  concerned  the  high  schools  of  ^ 
Dakota  are  left  practically  free  in  their  choice  of  subject  im^* 
There  is  one  clause  in  the  law  which  prescribes  that  schools  0^ 
teach  the  humane  treatment  of  animals  and  that  no  experiments  d?* 
live  animals  may  be  tried  in  schools.  Moral  instruction  is  ^ 
required  in  every  school  in  the  State;  this  instruction  to  be  p'f^^ 
truthfulness,  temperance,  purity,  public  spirit,  patriotism,  t^ 
for  honest  labor,  ol)edience  to  parents,  and  due  deference  tomt? 
Physiology  and  hygiene  must  also  be  taught  with  special  refa** 
to  alcohol  and  narcotics,  "  as  thoroughly  as  arithmetic  and  p^ 
phy."  All  further  regulation  of  the  program  of  studies  comes  *pi* 
the  power  given  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instrueti^  -^ 
inspecting  all  high  schools  and  accrediting  them  to  institntionsc^' 
higher  learning.  This  means  that  the  State  superintendent  i^  ^ 
power  to  say  to  a  school  that  a  certain  subject  shall  or  shall  noi  i 
taught  at  a  given  time.  The  school  may  obey  or  not  as  it  sees 
the  i>enalty  for  failure  to  comply  being  the  removal  of  the  sch«^' 
name  from  the  accredited  list,  with  the  loss  of  prestige  tik9t^^ 
it.     Only  86  out  of  200  schools  were  accredited  in  1916-17. 
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The  regulations  for  the  program  of  studies  for  the  accredited  high 
K^hools  are  as  follows: 

Constants :  The  constants  or  required  subjects  of  an  approved  high- 
ichool  course  shall  be — 

Units. 

Snfflish  I,  II,  and  IV  as  defined  In  the  hiffh-school  mamml 3 

American    history   and   government 1 

Mgebra,    to  quadratics ; 1 

?lan.e   geometry 1 

Science,  one  year's  work  in  any  of  the  following:  (1)  Physics,  (2)  cliem- 

istry,    (3)  botany,  (4)  zoology,  (5)  physiography 1 

Electives:  The  electives  of  the  course  shall  be — 

Latin   4  Physiolog>'  i 

German 4  General   science i 

Frencli    2  Advanced   algebra I 

Bn$;lish    III 1  Solid  geometry ^ 

Ancient    history 1  Trigonometry    ^ 

Me<liapvnl  and  modern  history 1  Physical    training *J 

Kn^lish    history 1  Public  speakin;?. ^* 

Economics    i  Vocal  music »| 

Physics    1  Manual  training (*) 

Chemistry 1  Domestic  science (') 

Botany    1  Agriculture (') 

Zoology    1  Commercial    branches (*) 

Physiography    1  Pedagogy   (•) 

A  one-year  high  school  shall  offer  English  I,  elementary  algebra, 
and  two  electives ;  a  two-year  school  shall  offer  English  I  and  II,  alge- 
bra, and  geometry,  and  four  electives ;  a  three-year  school  shall  offer 
six  constants,  including  those  offered  for  the  two-year  schools;  while 
a  four-year  accredited  school  shall  offer  all  of  the  constants  and  not 
less  than  eight  of  the  electives.  Credit  will  ,not  be  allowed  for 
American  histoiy  and  government,  physics,  chemistry,  or  trigo- 
nometry if  given  before  the  third  year  of  the  course,  nor  for  eco- 
nomics if  offered  before  the  fourth  year. 

What  an  effective  high-school  prograrrh  should  offer. — An  efficient 
high-school  program  of  studies  should  give  to  every  pupil  a  maxi- 
mum of  knowledge  and  training  which  will  be  of  real  ser^^ice  in  the 
life  that  he  is  to  lead.  This  implies  at  least  three  points  of  emphasis. 
The  pupil  must  be  trained  to  earn  a  living,  so  that  he  will  not  be 
economically  dependent  upon  his  graduation  from  school.  The  pupil 
must  be  a  good  member  of  society,  which  implies  that  he  must  have 
good  health,  must  be  a  loyal,  patriotic,  and  public-spirited  citizen, 
that  he  must  be  moral  and  upright,  and  that  he  must  be  able  ration- 
filly  to  make  good  use  of  his  leisure  period.  The  pupil  must  have  the 
most  for  his  time  in  school.  The  program  of  studies  must  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  going  to  drop  out,  quite  as  well 

1  In  a  four-year  school  only.  '  As  defined  In  high-school  manuaL 
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as  to  the  needs  of  the  graduates.    There  ar3  therefore  at  least  ti-- 
elements  which  a  well-worked-out  course  of  study  should  prtrrio 
for:  (1)  Vocational  direction,  (2)  cultural  training,  and  (3)  pn.- 
sion  for  those  who  drop  out. 

If  a  high  school  were  equipped  with  a  large  teaching  force  n 
with  boys  and  girls,  all  of  whom  were  going  into  the  same  profe^-** 
and  all  of  whom  were  to  remain  in  school  full  four  years,  it  vo.. 
be  quite  possible  to  have  an  efficient  program  of  stiirlies.  This,  j*^ 
over,  is  not  possible  in  the  high  schools  of  South  Dakota.  Pupils  a* 
dropping  out  all  along  the  four  years  of  the  course.  A  wide  varr 
of  occupations  are  followed  by  the  graduates  of  these  schools.  Ft' 
teachers  and  narrow  lines  of  work  are  the  rule.  The  efficient  f> 
gram  of  studies  for  this  State  will  therefore  be  the  best  conipnmjs 
between  the  three  elements,  probable  stay  in  school,  probable  ocm;*- 
tion  of  the  pupils,  and  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the  teachers  to  o 
(he  needed  work. 

The  size  of  the  schools  of  South  Dakota,  with  their  importance  i^ 
shown  by  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  number  of  pi:p 
attending,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Tabi^  81. — Size  of  the  schools  in  South  Dakota. 


Number  of  teachers. 


1-5.... 
6-10.., 
11-15.. 
16-20. 
21-25., 
2&-30. 


Number  of 

schools  em-, 

ploying. 


22 
42 
34 
17 
U 

126 

21 

6 

2 

1 

1 


Percentage 
of  schools. 


Percent. 
14 
27 
21 
11 
7 

80 
13 
4 

1 
1 
1 


Cumula- 
tive per- 
centage.! 


Percent. 
14 
41 
62 
73 
80 

80 
03 
97 


100 


Number  of 
pupils  at- 
tending 
these 
schools. 


Perceatai^pl 
ofpapjls.  j 


252 
991 
1,436 
9"5 
648 

4,302 

2.157 

1,206 

092 

328 

562 


rerceni. 

2-5 
11-0 
15.5 
10.5 

7.5 

47.0 
23.0 
1.3.  O 
7.5 
3.5 
6-0 


31 


Si 

in- 


^  Includop   all   given   above   oach   number. 

These  data  are  very  significant  when  considering  the  pofssibilitie 
of  the  program  of  studies.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  high-sehoc 
pupils  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  schools  have  but  three  teacben 
including  the  principal,  to  instruct  them.  Four-fifths  of  the  bchooL 
instruct  nearly  one-half  of  the  pupils  of  the  State  with  a  teachinj 
staff  of  five  teachers  or  less,  including  the  principal. 

7' he  j)ossibiHties  for  veal  rocational  training, — It  is  generall] 
recognized  that  real  training  calculated  to  provide  efficiency  in  i 
particular  vocation  is  no  easy  task  for  the  school.  The  Smith 
Hughes  Act  and  its  administration  by  the  Federal  board  have  shoin 
that  a  great  amount  of  practical  experience  in  the  work  in  questioi 
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under  shop  or  farm  or  home  conditions  is  necessary  to  this  training. 
The  numerous  rules  and  regulations  that  are  being  laid  down  show 
that  it  takes  special  training  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  special 
attitude  upon  the  part  of  the  school,  special  equipment,  and  much 
time.  Vocational  education  is  quite  possible  in  some  of  the  larger 
high  schools  in  South  Dakota.  Here  there  are  enough  pupils,  enough 
teachers,  and  equipment  to  carry  out  the  enterprise  successfully. 
In  many  of  the  smaller  schools  the  only  possibility  would  be  that 
there  might  be  enough  pupils  (nearly  all)  going  into  some  one  occu- 
pation, so  that  the  entire  attention  of  the  school  might  be  turned  in 
that  direction. 

If  the  boys  and  girls  entering  in  1918  have  anything  like  similar 
experiences  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  in  school  since 
September,  1914,  the  conditions  given  below  under  Groups  I,  II,  and 
III  may  be  expected. 

The  following  arbitrary  classification  was  adopted  on  the  basis  of 
the  returns  received:  Group  I,  high  schools  reporting  enrollments 
>f  110  or  more;  Group  II,  high  schools  reporting  enrollments  of  50 
;o  109,  inclusive;  Group  III,  enrollments  of  49  or  less* 

Group  T.—Ot  100  boys  entering  high  school,  50  wiU  leave  before  the  close  of 
he  fourth  year,  27  will  go  on  to  college,  14  will  go  into  trade  or  industry,  13 
vill  go  on  the  farm,  and  13  Into  business.  Others  will  go  into  scattering 
•ccupations. 

Of  100  girls,  nearly  half  will  go  on  to  school  or  college,  about  one-fifth  will 
tay  at  home  or  marry  immediately  after  leaving  school,  about  15  will  go  into 
flfices,  and  23  will  teach  school. 

Grovp  IL — Of  100  boys  and  girls  entering  school,  40  will  leave  school  before 
raduation. 

Of  100  boys  entering  high  school,  26  will  go  on  to  college,  25  will  go  on  the 
irm,  10  into  business,  6  into  teaching,  and  8  into  trade  or  Industry. 

Of  100  girls  entering  school,  30  will  go  on  to  college,  26  will  remain  at  home 
:•  marry  innnediately  after  leaving  school,  5  will  go  into  business,  and  34  will 
?ach  Immediately  after  leaving  school,  only  half  of  the  latter  remaining  to 
-aduate. 

Grovp  ITT. — Of  100  pupils  entering  school,  60  will  leave  before  completing 
ur  years'  work.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  three  and  two  year  schools,  but  this  is 
ken  account  of  In  the  data  given  above. 

Of  100  boys  entering,  24  will  go  on  to  college,  35  will  go  on  the  farm,  7  into 
isiness,  3  into  teaching,  and  6  into  trade  or  industry. 
Of  100  girls,  35  will  go  to  college,  19  will  remain  at  home  or  marry,  10  will 

Into  office  work,  while  29  will  teach. 

In  all  three  groups  college  preparation  is  the  type  of  work  pur- 
ed  by  the  greatest  number.  For  the  boys,  commercial  training  and 
^riculture  rank  next  in  order,  the  commercial  training  being  of 
eater  importance  in  the  larger  schools,  agriculture  in  the  smaller. 
>r  the  girls,  preparation  for  teaching  claims  the  largest  number, 
xt  to  college  preparation.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  rural  schools 
South  Dakota  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  high-school  girls  te.ach 
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"without  further  preparation,  and  that  one-half  of  these  leare  cdM 
before  graduation. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  pupils  taking  courses  in  lii 
high  schools  during  the  first  semester  of  1917-18.  The  aumber  ai 
each  subject  indicates  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  reg;istcrp^J  n 
a  course  in  that  subject,  one  pupil  registering  for  t^wo  courses  is  u 
Fame  subject  counting  as  two:  " 

Table  82. — \urnhrr  of  piipiU  registered  in  courses  in  the  Tfrriou*  sub/rrtk': 
semester,  1917-18,  arranged  i»  groups^  for  157  9chools, 


Subjects. 


Total  number  pupils  enrolled  in  .schools 

Number  of  registrations  in  college  preparatory  subjects: 

Engl  Ish 

Science 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Modem  languages 

Hlstorj'^ 

Begistration  in  vocational  subjects: 

Commerce 

Manual  arts 

Household  arts 

Agriculture 

Teaching 


Group  I    I   GranplT 
(IQscbooIs).  OSsclux^) 


3,975 


4,481 
3,154 
2,824 
1,189 
1,017 
1,880 

1,511 

1,067 

1,787 

182 

96 


2,634 


2,435 
1,515 

1,309 
492 


U4  , 


The  subjects  offered  by  the  high  schools  are  given  in  the  foUoin, 
table: 

Tabi.k  88. — ISubjvvts  Goffered  by  kSouth  Dakota  high  schools. 


Siibjecls. 

r.roupT  (19  cities). 

Group  irC33  cities). 

GToaplJIiSrSf' 

Numljer. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Kamber  'Pves. 

English 

19 

too 

33 
33 
33 
33 
27 
23 
15 
16 
14 
6 
3 

lOO 

100 

100 

100 
81.8 
75.8 
45.4 
48.5 
42.4 
15.1 
9.0 

83 
81 
75 
35 
55 
49 

as 

7 
8 
S 

3 

w 

Mathematics 

19  i        100 
19  1        100 
19  i        100 
1^  ;        100 
18  1          W.  7 
12  1          63.1 
15            78.9 
17            89.4 

10                fi'i  A 

t^* 

Srioncp 

C 

History 

t* 

Latin 

%< 

Modern  langiiage-* 

J' 

Commerce 

Manual  arts 

^ 

Household  arts 

f 

Agriculture. . .  . 

Teaching 

4 

21.0 

*• 

Vocatioiia]  trairdn^g  m  tJut  Imager  high  schools. — It  is  quite  possib> 
for  the  largei'  iiigh  schools  of  Soirth  Dakota  to  give  real  vocaii<w^ 
training.  It  takes  money.  It  takes  expensive  and  well-trained  les^k- 
ei-s.  It  takes  equipment.  The  large  enrollment  in  commerce  is  jifc- 
tified  by  the  experience  of  past  classes.  Nevertheless,  whi^i  ifU 
experience  shows  that  abcHut  the  same  number  of  high-school  boy? 
enter  trade  and  indu^ry  and  agriculture  as  do  comjnercial  pursaiis. 
it  is  not  right  that  over  1,500  shall  be  enrolled  in  commerce  clas«& 
over  1,000  in  manual  arts,  and  less  than  200  in  agriculture,  partiou- 
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larly  as  South  Dakota  is  preeminently  agricultural.  In  a  similar 
way,  only  96  girls  are  taking  work  in  tea/;her  training,  while  25  per 
cent  teach  without  further  preparation.  A  few  classes  in  methods  of 
teaching  the  elemental ry-school  subjects,  with  opportunity  for  ol)ser- 
vation  and  a  limited  amount  of  p«Lctice  in  the  local  schools,  would 
serve  to  raise  professional  problems  for  these  young  girls  which 
would  tend  to  stimulate  a  better  professional  attitude  and  have  the 
ultimate  result  of  building  up  attendance  at  the  normal  schools.^ 
For  the  schools  of  Group  I,  therefore,  the  committee  rpcommjends 
that— 

(1)  Tlie  emphasis  being  placed  upon  commercial  work  be  continued. 

(2)  The  emphasis  being  placed  upon  home  economics  be  continued  and  that 
more  work  be  given,  if  possible. 

(3)  Tlie  work  In  industrial  arts  and  agriculture  be  greatly,  increased. 

(4)  Tlie  facilities  for  teacher  training  be  increased.  That  four-year  accred- 
ited lilgh  schools  organize  teacher-training  departments  in  a  fifth  or  graduate 
year,  as  recommended  in  Chapter  XIX  of  this  report. 

For  the  schools  of  Group  II,  ranging  in  size  from  5D  to'  109,  it  is 
difficult  to  recommend  much!  vocational  training.     We  find  that  vet 
present  about  one-third  as  many  are  registered  for  commerce,  home 
economics,  and  manual  arts  as  are  registered  for  (?ollege  prepanvtory. 
subjects.    This  is  necessarily  due  to  the  size  of  the  schools  and  the 
constricted  condition  of  the  jprogram  of  studies.    It  is  strange,  how- 
ever, that  these  subjects  should  be  so  popular,  when  few  go  into  coni- 
merce  or  industry  and  when  more  than  one-fouii:h  of  the  boys  go  on 
the  farm  and.  more  than  one-third  of  the  girls  teach.    For  the  schools 
of  Group  II,  when  it  is  at  all  possible  to  add  work  in  vocational  train- 
ing, the  committee  recommends — 

(1)  That  the  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  he  gi'eatly  increa8e<l. 
even  at  the  expense  of  commercial  subjects. 

(2)  That  the  facilities  for  teacher  training  be  increased. 

(3)  That  home  economics  be  further  emphasized. 

The  schools  of  Group.  Ill,  all  with  four  teachei's  or  less,  half  with 
two  or  one,  represent  a  very  difficult  problem.  Here,  while  the  stu- 
dent bodies  are  small  and"  equipment  and  apparatus  meager,  never- 
theless the  occupational  featui-es  are  quite  distinct  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  boys  farm.  More  than  one-third  of  the  girls  teach. 
Despite  this  fact,  there  are  only  52  registrations  in  agriculture  and 
r)0  in  teacher  training  out  of  2,641  pupils.  We  can  not  pass  over 
lightly  tlie  vocationaj  responsibilities  of  these  schools.  Many  of  these 
small  schools  offer,  the  only  educational  opportunities  that  are  any- 
where available  for  miles  about.  Nearly  30  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  go  to  these  schools.  They  can  not  be  neglected.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  agriculture  and  home  economics  be  empha- 

1  For  details  of  teacher  training  In  high  schools,  see  Chapter  XIX. 
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sized  in  the  oixier  named  if  any  vocational  education  be  atta^L 
This,  of  coiirse,  is  doubtful  in  these  isniall  schools.  1 

Th^  possibilities  for  cultural  training. — Certain  responsibilities". 
high  schools  have  in  connection  with  earning  a  living.    Thiswt  i 
vocational  responsibility.     Certain  responsibilities  have  been  tb 
upon  the  high  schools  that  have  connection  with  no  particular  ^» 
tion.     This  we*  term  cultural.     The  boys  and  girls  that  are  tun? 
out  of  the  schools  must  be  moral  and  upright.     They  must  b«  1  ] 
and  patriotic,  high-minded  citizens  of  the  United  States,  acquar 
and  practiced  in  their  duties  and  quite  as  well  familiar  with  ik 
rights.     They  must  be  healthy  and.  capable  of  caring  for  their  pLy 
cal  welfare.     They  must  be  able  to  make  good  use  of  their  leif ' 
period,  to  read  the  best,  sing  the  best,  appreciate  the  best   The. 
coupled  with  good  manners  and  a  national  and  international  rsa 
than  local  point  of  view,  mark  the  man  or  woman  of  culture.  1' 
here  that  the  great  duty  of  the  American  high  school  lies.    Sok 
as  the  schools  are  small ;  so  long  as  the  teachers  are  few ;  so  longa^^ 
boys  and  girls  are  unable  to  decide  the  particular  line  of  work  wk- 
they  wish  to  follow;  so  long  must  vocational  education  be  weaH'- 
comparatively  inefficient.     But  no  matter  how  efficient  viKationalt^i^ 
cation  may  in  time  grow  to  be,  fundamental  to  it  and  far  moreiinp^ 
tant  in  the  long  run  is  the  training  that  turns  out  men  and  voce 
healthy,   loyal,  public   spirited,   moral,  and  capable  of  enjovnr. 
High-school  work  that  is  capable  of  producing  these  results  "^ 
forever  be  encouraged. 

This  is  of  course  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  college  prep*-^ 
atory  work.  The  English  is  to  teach  elegant  and  clear,  expra*^** 
and  to  instill  a  love  of  the  best.  The  sciences  and  history  are  tfe- 
that  the  pupil  may  interpret  life  about  him.  Mathematics  andfc 
guage  have  tjioir  end  here.  The  program  of  studies  as  it  is  atpr^ 
ent  outlined  takes  cognizance  of  tliis.  Still,  there  is  a  iph&seoi^ 
that  may  be  improved.  The  great  ends  of  health,  citizenship.  ^^ 
rality,  and  the  leis.ui*e  period  may  be  aimed  at  more  directly  a'J" - 
may  achieve  college  preparation.  .        i, 

The  "core"  of  the  program  of  studies  as  laid  dowD  is  ^^^^. 
matics  and  English.  Mu.ch  of  this  is  highly  necessaiT,  but  notiiDi* 
versally  so.  The  great  emphasis  should  be'  laid  upon  EngJ'-^"'  "Pf 
the  social  sciences  (especially  history  and  government) ,  and  upon  ^ 
natural  sciences  (especially  those  relating  to  health).  The  sc ^• 
law  recognizes  health  (narcotics  and  stimulants)  and  morality, 
more  effective  provision  should  be  made  to  widen  the  scopooft^ 
provisions.  .      ,^ 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  problem  of  securing  culture  fe  ^ 
curriculum  problem.     Some  teachers  can  teach  Latin  so  that  allt  - 
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Kings  come  from  it.    Many  more  fail  to  do  so.     Some  teach  history 
o  that  patriotic  citizens  are  produced.     Many  more  fail  to  do  so. 

The  school-teachers  of  South  Dakota  should  firmly  resolve  that 
ko  student  should  leave  the  high  school  without  having  firmly  fixed 
ls  a  part  of  his  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life  (1)  high  character; 
^2)  good  health' and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  care  for  it;  (3)  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  history  and  Government,  of  our  habits  and  customs,  of 
>ur  ways  of  doing  things,  and  a  love  of  our  country;  (4)  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  things  that  have  been  thought  and  said; 
3iiid  (5)  a  well-mannered  expression  of  life,  in  habits,  dress,  speech, 
writing,  and  in  dealing  with  others.  These  gained,  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  would  reap  ample  reward  for  the  expense  of  their 
high  schools. 

Provisions  for  the  students  who  drop  out, — It  will  be  noted  in  the 
program  of  sCudies  laid  out  by  the  State,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  that  the  three,  two,  and  one  year  schools  are  only  abbre- 
viations of  the  four-year  school.  The  assumption  has  been  that 
students  will  go  elsewhere  to  attend  a  full  four-year  high  school  after 
completing  the  shorter  school  course  at  home.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Only  50  pupils  in  100  finish  the  course  as 
laid  out.  Half  leave  before  graduation.  Nevertheless,  all  are 
treated  exactly  as  if  they  were  going  to  graduate.  No  credit  is 
given  for  American  history  before  the  third  year,  or  for  economics 
before  the  fourth. 

Furthermore,  the  courses  as  outlined  do  not  proceed  upon  the  cycle 
system,  which  is  designed  to  bring  the  work  to  a  close,  so  that  those 
forced  to  leave  may  not  be  left  with  a  mere  remnant  of  what  they 
might  have  had. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that : 

(1)  The  work  in  the  schools  of  South  Dakota  be  conducted  witb  a  view  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  drop  out  as  weU  as  to  the  needs  of  those  whtfc^jiiiiiiuutt. 

(2)  The  teachers  be  brought  to  renlize  that  they  are  responsible  in  tlielr 
high  school  for  the  final  ^ucatlon  of  all  the  pupils  tbat  enter  high  schools. 

(3)  The  hiffh-school  inspector  and  State  sui)erintenaent  anil  State  course  of 
study  recognize  this  principle,  previously  neglected. 

The  compromise  between  these  p/in^lples. — Vocational  education, 
cultural  training,  and  provision  for  varying  stay  in  school  are  each 
difficult  enough  to  provide  separately.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
achieve  them  all  equally  well  in  any  system  of  schools,  not  to  mention 
the  small  high  schools  of  South  Dakota.  The  following  suggestions 
are  submitted  for  the  schools  of  varying  size : 

(1)  The  one-teacher  high  school, — There  are  22  of  tliese  schools. 
The  curriculum  varies  from  one  to  four  years,  the  high  school  at 
Faith  offering  four  years  of  work  with  but  one  teacher. 
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The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  standard-  be  - 
lowed  as  nearly  as  conditions  will  permit: 

( a )  That  one-teacher  high  schools  do  not  offer  more  tban  two  years  of 
{b)  That  teachers  be  permitted  to  tpach  eight  periods  a  day.  30  mm^^ 
hoinp  deemed  the  proper  length  of  period  on  account  of  the  small  naaiei 

pupils. 

(c)  That  English,  science  (Including  physiology  and  hygiene),  cWe?  ii 
history,  and  agricnlture  and  home  economics  be  made  the  oore  of  the  €■* 
lum. 

(d)  That  if  there  are  more  than  15  pupils  enroUed.  two  teachers  ^mHi 
employed.  j 

(^)  The  two-teacher  high  school.— -There  are  42  of  these  s^ 
offering  from  one  to  four  years  of  work  in  the  157  consideTed  intj 
report.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  standani-  i 
followed  as  closely  as  possible : 

(1)  Two-t€^cher  high  schools  should  offer  not  more  than  three  years  of  t- 

(2)  The  course  of  study  should  be  adjusted  both,  to  those  who  are  prewrs 
for  college  and  for  those  who  are  to  stop  school  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

(3y  That  the  major  portion  of  the  course  be  designed  for  culture,  ri^B'-: 
about  English,  science  (as  above),  and  mathematics  or  languages. 

(4)  That  students  not  preparing  for  college  be  allowed   to  substitute  r 
tical  arts  for  mathematics  or  language. 

(.5)  That  teachers  l>e  allowe<l  to  teach  seven  35-mInute  periods,  the  ^j 
size  of  classes  allowing  this. 

(6)  The  program  of  studies  for  the  two-teacher  high  school  would  ajf^ 
as  follows: 

Firnt  year. 


COLLEGE   PREPARATORY. 

English. 

History  (government  and  iwlitics). 

Algebra. 

Foreign  language. 


NONCOLLEGK    PREPARATOKT. 

English. 
History. 
Elecrtive. 
Practical  arts,  agr..  conim..  or  iiui 

training, 
l»rnctical  arts,  home  economics 


Second^  year. 


English. 

Science  (hygiene  and  physiology). 

Geometry. 

Foreign  language. 


P^nglish. 
Science. 
Elective, 
Practical  arts,  agr.,  comm..  or  minal 

training. 
I/ractical  arts,  home  ecouooiica 


This  arrangement  allows*  two  teachers  to  carry  two  years'  wort 
combiners  cultural  with  very  meager  vocational  work,  provides  fo: 
those  who  drop  out,  and  does  all  this  on  12,  or  at  the  most,  14  sepawa 
classes. 
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(>5)  FA^e  thref-fea<'her  high  HchooL — There  are  34  three-teacher 
ligh  schools,  offering  three  and  four  years  of  work.  The  coinmit- 
^e  recommends,  where  three  teachers  are  employed,  that  an  addi- 
Aonal  year,  or  i)ossibly  two,  comprising  studies  conforming  to 
sommvinity  -needs,  be  superimposed  upon  the  proj^osed  two-teacher 
school.     By  suitable  alternation  this  can  be  accomplished. 

(4)  2' Tie  four-teacher  high  school. — There  are  17  four-teacher 
higli  schools.  Four  years  of  work  should  be  offered,  the  first  two 
like  the  two-teacher  school;  the  second  two  teachers  strengthening 
the  ^work  of  the  last  two  years,  and  possibly  teaching  a  class  or  two  iii 
the  lower  classes. 

(5)  Fi'v-e  teachers  and  more. — ^No  specific  suggestions  can  be  made 
for  each  of  the  42  high  schools  without  intensive  study.  It  is  of 
eo\irse  more  easy  for  them  to  effect  a  suitable  compromise  between 
the  three  principles  than  for  the  smaller  schools.  The  ultimato 
solution  will  depend  upon  a  thoroughly  competent  high-school  in- 
sj>ector  who  can  not  only  travel  about  the  State,  but  remain  long 
enough  in  a  school  to  study  the  situation  and  upon  this  as  a  basis  give 
helpful  counsel  and  advice. 

Section  3.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  ADEQUATE  SUPERVISION. 

High-school  education  in  the  United  States  is  in  need  of  constant 
supervision.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  schools  are  relatively 
new^,  that  the  problems  are  so  recent  as  to  be  imperfectly  solved,  and 
that  the  superintendent,  principal,  and  teachers  are  unable  to  meet 
them  efficiently  without  aid  of  some  sort. 

Supervision  of  the  high  school  partakes  of  two  kinds,  supervision 
f ron)  within^  the  school  system  and  supervision  from  without.  Im- 
provement is  needed  in  both  kinds. 

IIow  to  Tnalce  sicpert^iswn  by*  the  superintendent  and  principal 
adequate. — The  high-school  principal  in  South  Dakota  spends  the 
major  portion  of  his  time  in  teaching.  In  the  Group  I  schools  (110 
pupils  and  over)  the  median  principal  teaches  three  periods  a  day, 
the  quartiles  being  two  and  four,  respectively.  In  the  high  schools 
of  smaller  size  the  principal  does  more  teaching,  nearly  as  much  as 
the  teachers  who  are  supposed  to  have  little  administrative  work, 
the  median  principal  teaching  five  periods  daily,  with  four  and  six 
periods  representing  the  quartiles. 

It  is  not  only  true  that  the  high-school  principal  in  South  Dakota 
spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  teaching;  he  teaches  many  cMf- 
ferent  subjects  and  is  called  upon  to  perform  the  difficult  feat  of 
preparing  in  many  lines  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  hhn  to  be  a 
specialist.  This  is  because  of  the  need  for  readjustment  of  the  pro- 
gram that  comes  from  continual  employment  of  new  teachers. 
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Not  only  does  the  high-school  principal  spend  a  gi-eat  deal  of  l 
time  in  teaching;  he  has  many  other  duties  which  leave  little t 
for  the  supervision  of  teaching.     In  the  large  schools  the  met 
principal  spends  50  hours  a  week  on  school  work.    Of  this  time:: 
spends  13^  on  teaching,  8i  in  preparation  for  teaching,  and  the '^ 
mainder  on  varying  duties.     It  is  important  to  note  that  he  (^ 
finds  3  hours  a  week  to  spend  in  the  supervision  of  teaching.  Ini 
middle-sized  schools  of  50  hours'  work,  the  median  principal  spei 
18  hours  teaching,  15  hours  in  preparation  for  teaching  and  e« 
rocting  papers,  but  only  2  in  the  supervision  of  the  teacWns-i 
the  other  members  of  his  staff.     The  principal  of  the  small  ski 
spends  even  less.    It  should  further  be  noted  that  in  very  few  of  tk 
schools  is  there  any  further  supervision. 

Consideration  of  the  data  brought  out  in  other  sections  of  i^ 
studj^,  the  immaturity  of  the  teachers,  their  brief  experience,  is: 
their  continual  moving  from  place  to  place,  securing  very  brief  teoK 
in  office,  shows  the  need  of  the  supervision  of  their  teaching.  T^ 
principals  of  the  high  schools  are  employed  to  teach  and  to  hs& 
various  administrative  details,  but  the  supervision  of  the  tfti^M' 
of  the  school  is  lost  in  the  rush.  This  is  a  bad  situation  and  shoa^ 
be  remedied.    The  committee  recommends: 

(1)  That  the  State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction  Incorporate  in  ^ 
provisions  for  the  acci-editing  of  scliools  a  clause  to  this  effect:  "No  school ^^^^ 
be  accreciiteil  as  a  four-year  accredited  high  school  in  which  the  priihSi* 
shall  teach  more  than  three  periods  dally.  No  school  shall  be  accredite'J^* 
three-year  accredited  high  school  in  which  the  principal  sliall  teach  more  tfcc 
four  periods  dally." 

(2)  That  in  the  increased  State  inspection  recommended  below  addi^i** 
work  upon  the  problems  of  supervision  be  carried  on  by  the  inspectw* 
high  schools,  with  the  idea  of  training  high-school  principals  to  supern*' 
and  that  in  the  small  high  schools  the  inspector  spend  mucli  of  his  time  in* 
supervision  of  teaching  and  in  meeting  with  the  teachers. 

(3)  That  omphasis  he  laid  upon  the  problems  of  supervision  of  instmcts' 
in  all  agencies  that  work  to  that  end. 

How  to  make  supermmon  hy  fh-e  State  depwrtnunt  of  py^^^^^ 
struofion  rnm^e  adequate, — At  present  the  system  of  accrediting*^ 
inspection  of  hi<rh  schools  in  South  Dakota  is  altogether  inadeqfla^^j 
The  law  merely  makes  the  provision  that  the  State  su j>erintendent  ol 
public  instruction  or  his  assistant  shall  have  the  power  to  insp 
these  schools  and  accredit  them  to  institutions  of  higher  leamH^- 
No  high-school  inspector  is  provided,  and  no  provision  is  made  ^ 
traveling  allowances  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  or  the  si» 
of  the  State.  As  was  stated  above,  the  State  superintendent  has  ctf- 
tain  power  over  such  schools  as  desire  to  be  accredited,  but  only  ' 
schools  so  far  have  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  ocntni 
authorities  in  this  regard. 
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The  schools  of  the  State  are  largely  bunched  in  the  eastern  third  of 
the  State.  In  the  middle  and  western  parts  the  schools  are  far  apart, 
scattered,  and  not  at  all  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  those  sections.  This  is,  of  course,  very  largely  due  to  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population.  There  is  only  one  high  school  (usually 
small)  for  every  400  square  miles  of  territory.  The  areas  are  smaller 
in  the  more  densely  populated  portion  of  the  State  and  much  larger 
in  the  more  sparsely  populated  sections.  Anyone  who  has  spent 
time  in  traveling  in  South  Dakota  will  also  realize  that  train  connec- 
tions are  not  of  the  best,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  go  from  place  to 
place  in  the  State. 

The  high-school  plan  of  inspection  at  present  in  force  consists  in 
utilizing  a  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  deputy  State  superin- 
tendent. The  size  of  the  State,  the  sparseness  of  the  schools,  and  the 
difficulties  of  travel  make  this  poor  provision  altogether  inadequate. 
With  large  schools  and  ordinary  problems  it  would  be  all  too  little. 

In  times  like  these,  however,  such  a  force  for  inspection  can  not  be 
excused.  Bigger  problems  are  confronting  the  schools  of  South 
Dakota  than  ever  before.  Some  one  has  to  check  up  the  schools  and 
see  if  the  work  is  satisfactory.  The  schools  must  be  inspected  that 
reports  may  be  verified.  This  will  be  particularly  necessary  when 
State  iiid  to  high  schools  will  depend  upon  their  performance  of  cer- 
tain duties.  But  the  high-school  inspector  that  South  Dakota  needs 
will  not  be  a  mere  inspector  or  reporter.  He  must  be  more  than  an 
educational  police  officer.  In  a  real  sense  he  must  be  the  teacher  of 
the  teachers  in  the  high  schools*  of  the  State. 

There  should  be  at  least  two  inspectors,  one  with  the  sole  duty  of 
traveling  from  one  to  another  of  the  small  high  schools,  say  of  100 
pupils  or  less.  The  inspector  of  smaller  high  schools  would  have  as 
his  duty  the  collection  of  data  for  the  State  superintendent  and  the 
verification  of  reports;  He  should  assist  with  tliQ  content  of*  the  pro- 
gram of  studies,  advise  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
the  content  and  management  of  the^  library,  observe  classes  and  con- 
fer with  teachers,  possibly  hold  teachers'  meetings  to  the  betterment 
of  the  work  of  the  school.  Each  year  he  should  pick  out  one  prob- 
lem of  a  special  nature  to  carry  to  the  schools  of  the  State,  with  the 
idea  of  effecting  general  improvement. 

There  should  also  be  an  inspector  or  supervisor  of  largehigh  school^. 
He  should  be  a  specialist  in  school  administration,  to  assist  the  super- 
intendents in  the  larger  cities.  He  also  should  be  an  investigator 
and  teacher,  not  only  an  inspector. 

The  permanent  betterment  of  the  high-school  system  rests  upon 
these  inspectors  and  upon  their  influence  upon  the  State.  If  they 
are  mere  clerks,  their,  influence  will  be  little.    If  they  are  teachers 
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and  men  of  ability,  whose  decision  will  either  bring  or  fiul  to 
State  money  to  the  schools,  they  will  oomnuiiid  the  respectM 
tion  of  the  high-school  teachers*  Both  men  should  have  goodtd 
ing  and  experience  in  probleias  of  high-school  administratkA.  It 
should  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  graduate  work.  They  sbii 
be  able  to  fill  professorships  in  the  State  university.  Their  sir 
should  at  least  equal  what  is  paid  superintendents  in  the  lar^rc* 
of  the  State.  They  should  be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  cd^ 
tion  from  a  list  of  eligible  candidates  reconuaended  by  the  st^ 
tendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  proper  program  of  studies,  the  proper  content  of  each  sofa 
the  proper  government  of  the  school,  good  relationship  in  tthkw 
an  adequate  system  of  records  and  reports,  improvement  in  i/esAx 
and  a  realization  of  the  true  task  of  the  small  high  school  caD  fff 
come  from  a  continuo'us  intelligent  survey  of  the  State,  made  im 
day  to  day  by  these  m^i,  and  contirmous  teaching  foIlowiIlg^ 
result  of  their  efforts.^ 

Section  4.  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  STATE  AID  FOR  SECONDARY  m^ 

TION. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  major  portion  of  the  power  tbit  i 
State  governments  in  the  United  States  have  become  accustosMi* 
exercise  over  the  local  unit  has  bew>  the  result  of  subsidy  froro  ^\ 
Central  (Jovemment.  With  the  proceeck  of  the  sale  of  public  li^ 
and  with  the  remission  to  the  local  units  of  fines  and  poll  tax««*^ 
other  sources  of  income,  the  States  found  that  they  exarcised » * 
tain  power  over  the  governmental  units  within  them.  I 

This  power  has  been  used  for  three  main  purposes: 

(1)  To  return  to  the  various  individual  governmental  units  ^w 
share  of  State  money  not  otherwise  distributed. 

(2)  To  help  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  in  varioHsptf^ 
of  the  State,  helping  poor  districts  and  sparsely  populated  sedifl* 
to  maintain  good  schools. 

(3)  To  inspire  the  school  boards  of  the  State  to  progress  by  p^ 
in^r  sums  of  money  for  various  types  of  improvwnents. 

As  was  shown  in  Chapter  IX,  only  the  first  of  these  is  securw? 
the  present  system  of  distribution  of  funds.    The  State  moti^P^ 
xlistributed  to  the  counties,  and  from  the  counties  to  the  district'| 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  within  the  countf  »bo^^ 
years  of  age  and  under  21.    This  distribution  is  made  regard'^ 

1  The  reorganized  State  department  of  education  (Chapter  V)  I»  planned  with  ^^^^ 
for  a  dirtBlon  of  secondary  schools,  In  charge  of  a  high-school  staff.  Wiifl*"  ^  A 
high-school  Inspection  and  professional  suporvision  undonbtedlr  wUl  require  ^ 
time  of  two  experts  to  make  It  fully  effective,  it  may  be  wise  to  ask  for  one  t<^'  . 
inspector  only  at  the  outstart  until  other  just  as  urgent  needs  hi  the  State  W^"''^ 
shall  have  been  met 
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the  kixid  of  fichoc^iBf  offered,  r^ardlesis  of  whether  a  high  school  is 
fcunded  or  not^  and  the  only  report  that  the  district  has  fao  nobake 
eoixies  feom  the  report  of  the  county  superintendents  In  return  foi* 
the  graiiit  that  is  made,  the  State  has  very  little  power  in  saying 
Itow  it  shall  be  spent.  If  a  district  already  has  an  elementary  school 
and  wishes  to  add  a  high  school,  nx>  additional  funds  are  giv^iL 
If  a  seven  months^  term  is  provided  in  a  certain  school,  and  a  nine 
HM>nths'  t^m  in  another,  no  credit  is*  given  the  school  for  the  longer 
term.  On&  school  may  have  one  teacher  for  20  pupils,  another  four 
teachers,  and  still  the  State  fonds  would  be  -distributed  in  the  same 
f ashicm.  No  provkioEi  is  made  for  local  need.  No  stimulus  is  given 
to  local  initiative. 

This  is  a  very  inefficient  method  for  distributing  the  school  fund 
of  a  State,  and  it  works  an  injustice  to  the  pioneers  of  the  State, 
those  whf)^  live  in  the  o«itlying  districts.  Where^  land  vahiations  are 
low,  where  distances  are  great,  and  where  there  are  relatively  few 
people  of  school  age,  the  provision  of  any  facilities  for  high-school 
education  is  very  expensive,  much  more  expensive  per  pupil  than 
In  the  more  settled  areiks*  Nio  provision  is  made  for  this  in  the  law. 
In  this  respect  the  law  was  once  far  more  just  than  it  is  at  present. 
When  the  Territory  was  granted  statehood,  there  was  nothing  like 
the  difference  between  one  part  of  the  State  and  the  other.  As  the 
eastern  third  of  the  State  has  been  settled  and  built  up,  it  has  re^ 
eeived  an  increasing  share  of  the  State  money. 

Distributii[»>  of  funds  accoarding  to  sehoK^  population  ako  has  the 
effect  of  making  for  pocwer  schools  and  fewer  of  them.  There  is  no 
incentive  for  a  community  to  build  a  high  school ;  nor  is  there  addi- 
tional aid.  All  the  expense  of  the  high  school  is  placed  upon  that 
now  needed  for  the  elementary  sehocd:. 

This  method  of  distribution  of  funds  also  has  the  effect  of  hurting 
the  instruction  in  the  elementary  sehooL  Effort  i§  required  to  build 
up  the  high  school.  Money  is-rcquired.  It  often  happens  that,  when 
the  high  scfapol  comes  in  without  additional  State  aid,  the  real  strain 
falls  upon  the  elementary  school.    This  of  course  is  unfortunate. 

A  further  disadvantage  of  this  type  of  wholesale  and  automatic 
distribtttiosL  of  State  funds  is  that  the  State  has  no  power  to  help 
I'emote  and  backward  communities  to  better  themselves.  The  State 
should  grant  thpse  funds  only  upon  the  most  complete  eooperatioji 
of  the  district. 

Plafhs  &f  Sta-fe  aid  now  in  use. — ^In  general  there  are  five  ways  in 
which  States  give  financial  aid  to  high  schools  which  yield  better 
results  than  the  system  now  in  use  in  South  Dakota:  (1)  State  aid 
for  general  high-school  purposes;  (2)  State  aid  for  high-school 
libraries  and  laboratories;  (3)  the  use  of  State  aid  for  the  extension 
of  high-school  privileges  to  pupils  who  do  not  live  near  high  school; 
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(4)  State  aid  to  special  courses  witliin  the  hi^h  scliool,  such  as 
agriculture,  teacher  training,  citizenship,  and  the  like;  and  (5)  State 
aid  for  the  founding  and  maintenance  o«f  special  high  sebo^s,  such 
as  agricultural  high  schools,^  normal  training  high  schools,  4ile.^  The 
first  of  these  five  methods  is  considered  in  this  study  because  of  its 
greater  simplicity  and  because  it  is  capable  of  including  the  others 
within  it.    Its  features  are  as  follows :' 

(1)  The  State  establishes*  a  high-school  fund.  This  is  not  univer- 
sally true,  but  many  States  have  done  so.  For  illustration,  Wisconsin 
established  a  high-school  fund  of  $100,000,  Texas  $50,000,  Arkansas 
and  West  Virginia  $40,000.  The  establishment  of  the  separate  fund 
has  the  force  of  putting  the  stamp  of  public  approval  upon  high- 
school  education.  At  the  same  time  it  protects  the  public  elementary 
education  of  the  State.  One  great  danger  in  the  establishment  of 
high  schools  has  been  the  fact  that  too  often  the  elementary  schools 
were  not  as  well  supported  thereafter. 

(2)  Money  appropriated  according  to  need  of  the  local  units. 
The  great  difficulty  with  the  present  plan  of  distribution  of  South 
Dakota's-  school  fund  is  that  money  is  given  regardless  of  need. 
The  big  schools,  little  schools,  and  no  schools  at  all  share  alike  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  school  age.  The  second  fundamental 
principle  is  to  center  attention  upon  these  schools  in  the  State  that 
are  in  i^eal  need  of  State  aid.  Several  plans  have  been  devised  to 
care  for  this.  Massachusetts  excludes  from  State  aid  all  high  schools 
in  communities  of  500  families*  or  more.  Arkansas,  South  Carolina, 
and  North  Carolina  exclude  towns  having  a  population  of  3,500, 
2,500,  and  1,200,  respectively.  Massachusetts  also  has  a  plan  whereby 
every  town  having  a  taxable  valuation  per  pupil  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  average  of  the  State  is  thereby  excluded  from  State  aid. 
Missouri,  just  cited,  gives  this  aid:  The  maximum  tax  stipulated 
in  accordance  with  the  valuation  of  the  district.  A  district  com- 
plying with  all  regulations  receives  $800  if  its  valuation  is  less  than 
$300,000;  $600  if  its  valuation  is  from' $300,000  to  $400,000;  $400  if 
its  valuation  is  from  $400,000  to  $600,000;  and  $200  if  its  valuation 
is  $600,000  or  more.  It  is  clear  that  the  best  thought  upon  State 
aid  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  help  the  poorer  and  less  populated 
districts  to  maintain  good  high  schools. 

(3)  Money  appropriated  according  to  the  efforts  of  the  local  units. 
Many  States  reward  efforts  of  the  local  units  by  helping  them, 
provided  certain  things  are  done.  This  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
original  proviso,  fundamental  to  any  State  aid.    For  instance,  Mis- 

1  See  Chapter  XI. 

•These  plans  arc  outlined  In  detail  in  the  various  State  laws  (see  Bui.  of  Bu.  of  Bduc, 
1915,  No.  47,  for  a  digest  of  school  laws),  and  commentaries  upon  them  are  found  in 
Cubberloy's  **  School  Funds  and  Their  Apportionment  '*  and  In  Butterworth'g  "An  Evalua- 
tion of  Methods  of  rinanclng  Public  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States." 
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souri,  just  cited,  gives  this  aid:  The  maximum  tax  stipulated  by 
law  is  levied,  provided  a  high  school  is  maintained  and  a  principal 
employed,  provided  each  teacher  is  paid  at  least  $40  a  month,  pro- 
vided n««resident  pupils  are  admitted  at  a  reasonable  fee,  provided 
the  average  attendance  of  the  previous  year  has  been  15  or  more, 
and  provided  it  gives  a  year's  course  in  agriculture.  Such  aid  can 
not  be  more  than  one-half  of  the  high-school  teachers'  salaries.  A 
sum  of  money  may  be  granted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  fur- 
nished by  the  local  community,  a  sum  according  to  the  classification 
of  the  high  school,  a  sum  varying  according  to  the  daily  attendance, 
a  sum  according  to  the  number  of  teachei"s,  or  a  sum  according  to 
the  cost  of  running  the  school.  Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  appro- 
priate a  lump  sum  of  money  to  a  school  of  a  certain  class,  provided 
it  meets  standards  laid  down  by  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction. 
Upon  this  as  a  basis  the  committee  recommends  that — 

(1)  The  legislature  create  a  special  fund  for  the  improvement  of  secondary 
education.  (This  should  be  set  aside  from  the  State  tax,  proposed  In  Chapter 
IX,  or  be  an  annual  State  appropriation  In  addition  to  and  separate  from  the 
State  school  fund.    It  should  include  at  least  $75,000  annually.) 

(2)  This  fund  be  utlUzed  to  aid  districts  that  need  it  most. 

(3)  Aid  be  granted  to  high  schools  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  of  the  local 
community  on  the  following  basis:  A  lump  sum  of  $800  for  a  standai'd  four- 
year  high  school ;  $600  for  a  standard  three-year  high  school ;  and  $500  for  a 
standard  two-year  high  school.  (To  secure  this  money  the  high  school  to  be  in 
operation  36  weeks,  to  follow  the  State  course  of  study,  to  pay  its  teachers  a 
sum  double  the  State  aid  or  receive  proportionately  less,  to  reply  to  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  State  superintendent  for  accrediting.) 

This  program  of  aid  to  the  high  school  based  upon  the  principles 
outlined  above  would  go  a  long  way  toward  establishment  of  a  State- 
wide system  of  secondary  education.  It  would  help  centralize  con- 
trol of  secondary  education.  It  would  free  the  children  of  certain 
communities  from  the  shortsightedness  of  members  of  certain  boards 
of- education.  It  would  enable  the  State. to  exercise  healthful  con- 
trol of  the  big  investment  which  it  has  been  making  for  years  past. 

With  this  established  as  a  basis,  it  would  then  be  possible,  as  the 
education  in  the  State  develops,  to  include  other  types  of  State  aid, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  other  types  of  secondary  schools  and  the 
subsidy  of  various  types  of  subject  matter,  as  is  now  being  done  by 
the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  important  thing  for  the  people  of  South  Dakota  to  realize  is 
that  special  State  aid  for  high  schools  is  fundamental  to  their  devel- 
opment ;  that  these  funds  should  be  given  with  two  ideas  in  mind,  the 
one  to  encourage  and  reward  effort  on  the  part  of  the  local  commu- 
nity and  the  other  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  for  the  boyg 
and  girls  of  the  State;  and  that  the  future  development  and  improve- 
79888^—18 14 
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m^'iit  of  these  schools  and  the  institution  of  new  and  better  work  aic 
dependent  upon  this  course.  Montana,  Minnesota,  and  Norfii  Da- 
kota all  follow  this  plan. 

Section  5.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  A  PROPER  TEACHING  FORCE. 

The  problem  of  securing  a  high-school  teaching  force  that  is  capabk 
of  assuming  in  an  efficient  way  the  burden  that  is  thrust  upon  it  is  as 
important  a  part  of  a  program  of  school  development  as  any  otbef 
single  feature.  In  order  to  make  the  improvement  that  is  needed  in 
hi^i-school  educati<HU  South  Dakota  must  be  able  to  train^  employ. 
and  hold  competent  teachers. 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  XVII,  the  school  laws  of  South  Dakota 
provide  for  the  certification  of  high-school  teachers  under  five  cate- 
gories: (1)  Life  diploma;  (2)  State  c«-tificabe;  (3)  vocational  cer- 
tificate; (4)  provisional  certificate;  (5)  first-grade  certificate.  Under 
the  State  law  a  teacher  may  teach  in  a  high  school  in  South  Dakota 
if  he  has  graduated  from  a  standard  college  or  from  a  normal  school 
four  years  in  advanoe  of  high  schooL  or  two  years,  if  he  has  takea 
certain  work  in  education.  The  law  provides  that  these  standards 
may  be  lowered  for  teachers  of  certain  subjects,  and  that  in  some 
schools  teachers  may  be  employed  who  hold  the  first-grade  certifi- 
cate, meaning  the  equivalent  of  high-school  graduation.  This  law 
is  more  or  less  inejflpective,  and  to  supplement  it  the  State  auperin- 
tendent  of  public  instruction  has  included  in  his  specifications  for  a 
place  on  the  accredited  list  the  requirement  that  all  teachers  in  four- 
year  accredited  high  schools  must  have  training  equivalent  to  gradu- 
ation from  the  State  university,  while  in  all  other  high  schools  the 
training  must  be  the  equivalent  of  a  two-year  normal  course  beyond 
a  full  four-year  high-school  course.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the 
State  superintendent  in  accrediting  schools  sets  up  higher  standards 
than  the  State  laws,  and  justly  so.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  this  ruling  of  the  State  superintendent  has  no  effect  unless 
the  school  wishes  to  be  accredited,  and  that  only  about  40  per  e&kt 
of  the  schools  actually  do  become  accredited. 

Training  of  the  teachers. — ^Without  a  great  deal  of  patient  study 
and  personfil  conference  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  an  aocnrmte 
idea  of  the  exact  training  of  a  teacher.  It  if5  necessary  to  know  the 
time  spent  in  school,  the  subjects  taken,  the  standing  of  the  instita- 
tion,  and  the  character  of  the  individual.  Even  then  the  informatioii 
must  be  largely  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate.  The  dntn  submitted 
below,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  scientifically  accurate. 
but  as  the  best  means  at  hand  by  which  the  training  of  these  teacbers 
may  be  expressed. 
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Table  84. — Training  of  higk^-Miheol   tea^herM  in  South  Dakota,   expressed  in 
pears  beyond  the  high-sehool  course. 


l^vkgih  oi  training. 


No  years  be|rtHid  hfgh  school. . . . 
One  year  beyond  fai^  school. . . 
Two  jears  bcyood  high  school . . 
Three  years  faieyond  high  school. 
Four  years  beyond  high  school. . 
Five  years  beyvMid  high  setiool. . 
fii.x  years  beyond  high  school . . . 
Seven  years  beyond  high  school 

Median 

Ql 

Q3 


Teachers  in 

Teadiersm  Teachers  ia 

Group  I 
achoiHs.t 

Group  II 
schools.' 

Group  in 
schools.' 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

IS 

21 

19 

74 

7 

S 

2ft 

142 

na 

221 

26 

« 

7 

^ 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.7 

3.8 

3.6 

2.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

1  Schools  having  more  than  110  pupils. 
» SchxKds  havlz^  50  to  109  paplls. 


*  Schools  having  less  than  49  pupils. 


On  the  whole  the  high-school  teachers  seem  to  be  comparatively 
well  prepared,  much  better  than  the  State  law  would  require. 

Experience  of  the  high-school  teacher. — ^The  teachers  in  each  school 
were  ranked  in  order  of  length  of  experience  in  months,  and  the 
median  secured  for  each  school.    The  conditions  are  shown  in  the' 
following  table: 

Tabw-:  STy.^—iledian  experience  of  high-school  teachers  of  South  Dakota. 


Teachers'  experience. 

Group  I. 

Group  n. 

Group  III. 

Under  10  months 

0 

2 

9 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

7 

7 
9 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

e 

0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 

J 

19 

U  t«  20  montiis 

18 

21  to30monzhs ■ 

14 

31  to  40  iBonths 

11 

41  to  50  months 

12 

51  to  60  months 

5 

61  to'Ojnontbi;. 

6 

71  to  W  months 

2 

81  to  90  months 

2 

91  to  100  months 

6 

101  to  110  m(«iths 

Ill  to  120  months 

1 

121  to  130  months 

0 

1 31  to  1 40  months r .  - , 

0 

1 41  to  1  SO  months 

0 

Vll  to  160 months 

0 

161  to  170  months  . .               x                   -  - 

1 

This  table  reads  as  follows:  In  Group  I  there  were  no  schools  the 
median  of  the  experience  of  whose  teachers  was  under  10  months; 
in  Group  II  there  were  7  such  schools,  in  Group  III  19. 

The  high-school  teachers  of  South  Dakota  for  the  most  part  are 
relatively  inexperienced. 

Tenure  of  the  high-school  teachers, — It  is  true  that  teachers  do  not 
remain  in  one  place.  The  median  teacher  in  South  Dakota  hi^i 
schools  remains  in  his  position  but  one  year  and  seven  months.  This 
is  not  worse  than  in  adjoining  States,  however.  In  Iowa  the  tenure 
is  but  one  year  and  10  days,  in  North  Dakota  one  year  and  four  and 
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one-half  months,  in  Nebraska  one  year  and  two  months.    The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  conditions  in  these  four  States: 

Table  86. — Tenure  of  office  in  four  States  as  shown  by  the  per  cent 'of  teachert 
in  same  place  for  a  given  number  of  years.        " 


I^engtb  of  tenure. 


South 
Dakota. 


North 
Dakota. 


Nebraska. 


Iowa. 


Holding  place— 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 

5  years 

6  years 

7  years 

8  to  30  years.. 


Perct. 


Peret. 
34 
32 
14 
6 
6 
2 
1 
6 


Perct. 


Per  a. 


49 

19 
U 


Age, — The  teachers  of  the  high  schools  of  South  Dakota  form  a 
young  group.  The  median  age  for  men  is  29.5  years,  for  women  26.5 
years.  Half  of  the  men  teachers  are  included  within  thj©  ages  25  to 
35 ;  one-half  the  women  between  24  and  32. 

Causes  of  leaving  the  teaching  profession. — The  following  ques- 
tions were  asked :  Why  do  the  high-school  teachers  leave  the  schools! 
Within  the  past  three  years  (since  September,  1914)  how  many 
teachers  regularly  employed  on  your  high-school  faculty  have  re- 
signed? Of  this  number,  how  many  resigned  to  study?  How  many 
quit  permanently?  How  many  resigned  to  accept  another  position 
in  South  Dakota ?  In  other  States?  These  data  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Table  87. — High-school  teachers  resigning. 


Oroape. 


Group  I . . . 
Group  II . . 
Group  III. 


Total. 


19 
35 
104 


158 


li 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


94.6 
80.0 
70.2 


119  I  75.3 


Num 
ber. 


208 
127 
204 


539 


Aver- 
age 

num- 
ber. 


11.5 
6.2 

2.8 


4.5 


J 


Num 
ber. 


49 


Per 
cent. 


7.2 
e.3 
12.7 


9.0 


Num- 
ber. 


77 


Per 
cent. 


27.4 
41.0 
33.3 


33.8 


\%s 


u 


Num- 
ber 


125 


Per 
cent. 


13.9 
18.9 
35.3 


23.2 


Pi 


o 

-s 

a 


Num- 
ber. 


107 
43 


Per 


5L5 
83.8 
18.7 


188      34.9 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  teachers  of  South  Dakota  re- 
main but  a  short  time  in  one  place.  From  this  table  it  can  be  seen 
that,  of  those  who  leave,  about  one-third  quit  the  profession  perma- 
nently, about  one-third  leave  the  State  to  teach  in  another  State,  and 
about  one-fourth  move  to  another  school. 

Load  carried  hy  these  teachers. — ^To  illustrate  the  typical  amount 
and  character  of  this  work  it  was  decided  to  find  out  the  number 
of  subjects   taught  by  each  teacher.     Subjects  were  classified  aa 
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follows :  English,  ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  mathematics, 
United  States  history,  other  history,  chemistry,  physics,  other  science, 
commercial,  pedagogy,  normal  reviews,  industrial  arts,  domestic 
science,  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  physical  training,  and  grade 
work.  The  number  of  subjects  which  these  teachers  taught  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 


Tabt.k  88. — Number  of  subjects  taught  by  teachers  in  South  Dakota  high  schools. 

Subjects  taught. 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  III. 

Ken. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

One 

65 
73 
18 
3 

20 
31 
14 
3 

85 

104 

32 

6 

14 

42 
37 
13 

4 
1 

4 

14 

23 

9 

4 

18 
46 
60 
22 
8 
1 

4 

19 
55 
45 
16 

5 

1 
4 

15 
25 
12 
8 
3 

5 

Two 

23 

Three 

70 

Four 

70 

Five 

28 

8ix 

13 

Seven 

3 

Median 

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 

3.0 

8.4 

3.2 

3.9 

4.6 

4.1 

This  means  that  in  the  schools  of  Group  I  most  of  the  teachers 
teach  two  or  three  different  subjects  for  which  special  preparation  is 
needed,  but  an  appreciable  part  teach  only  one.  In  schools  of  Group 
II  most  of  the  teachers  distribute  their  eflPorts  over  two  to  four  dif- 
feriBut  subjects;  in  Group  III  they  distribute  over  three  and  four, 
with  as  many  teaching  five  as  teach  two.  This,  of  course,"  has  the 
significance  of  emphasizing  broad  preparation.  High-school  teach- 
ers in  South  Dakota  for  the  present  should  not  specialize  in  one  sub- 
ject, but  rather  should  have  two  or  three  in  which  they  are  equally 
expert. 

SalaHea  paid  high-school  teachers. — The  salaries  of  high-school 
teachers  in  South  Dakota  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  89. — Salaries  of  teachers  in  the  high  schools. 


Sa!arles. 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  III. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women- 

$1,700 

1 

3 
2 
1 
2 
4 
9 
3 

14 
2 
1 

10 

1  600  

1-500 

1 

1  450 

1,400 

1  350 

1 
3 
1 

10 
11 
3 
13 
4 

20 
12 
30 
19 
18 
3 
2 
2 

1 

1,300 

1,250 

1  200              

1 

1 

1  100 

1060          

I'ooo 

1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 

1 

050 

900   

5. 

1 
2 
1 

3 
9 
14 
30 
25 
13 
2 

1 

850     

1 

800 

2 

5 

750       

18 

TOO     

1 
1 
1 
2 

18 

660 

44 

600        . 

19 

650       

3 

500               

1 

250       





I 

150                 

1 

Median 

$1,228.50 

$860.00 

$875.00 

$714.00 

$675.00 

$685.00 
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These  data  give  in  a  complete  way  the  maten^I  rewards  giii^^ 
high -school  teachei^  (excepting  principals)  ixi  the  hjgii  s^ 
studied  in  South  Dakota.  The  salaries  of  tiie  principals  iref 
in  the  following  table:  ,    , 

Table  00. — SaJarirs  of  high-scJiool  principals  in   Sauth  H^kot^, 


•3.100 
2.200 
2,000 
1.900 
1,H(X) 
1,700 
1,600 
l./vV) 
1,500. 
l,4.>0 
1.100 

1,3:10 


totS.l.W.. 
to  2,250.. 
to   2,a50.. 


1,300. 
l.ZTiO. 
1,300. 
1,150. 
1,100. 
1,050. 
1.000. 
S50... 
900... 
R50... 
800... 
750... 
700... 


Group  I. 


Men. 


I    Women. 


Median 1    $1,715.00 


|1,023lOO 


Grou|>  XX- 


Gt:h^X. 


Men. 


^VoiBu»n. 


Mm. 


$1, 43a.  00 


3; 

9    - 


»io.oe.    si,iiL»    VL\ 


The  chctrarterfstfc  tcacJur. — The  teacher  that  is  typical  of  their- 
schools  of  South  Dakota  can  .best  be  described  by  the  medians  gi'- 
above. 

The  man  teacher  in  the  larger  schools  is  over  30  years  of  age.  ^* 
graduated  from  a  four-year  college,  and  has  been  in  his  present  [»^^ 
tion  nearly  two  years,  after  having  taught  three  years  elsewkr 
He  teaches  two  or  three  subjects,  more  often  two  than  three,  anilr- 
ceives  a  salary  of  over  $1^00,  and  if  he  is  promoted  to  a  principal^! 
can  do  better.  The  woman  teacher  is  over  27  years  old,  has  gradual*'' 
from  a  four-year  college,  has  been  in  her  present  position  nearly  i' 
years,  having  taught  three  yeai's  elsewhere.  She  usually  teaches  rt 
subjects,  but  is  more  likely  to  teach  three  than  a  man.  She  receivi^ 
a  salary  of  $860. 

In  the  Group  II  schools  the  male  teacher  is  just  under  30  years  of 
age,  has  taught  but  one  year  before  coming  to  his  present  positioi 
and  has  taught  nearly  two  years  in  this  place.  He  teaches  thi-eesu^ 
jects  and  receives  a  salary  of  $875.  The  female  teacher  has  graduati'i 
from  a  four-year  college,  teaches  three  or  four  subjects,  has  had  ex 
l>ericnce  and  tenure  equal  to  the  male  teacher,  but  only  receives  $Tli 
in  salary. 
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In  the  small  schools  the  age  and  training  of  the  teachers  is  very 
little  different.  The  teachei^  are  a  little  younger,  not  quite  so  well 
trained.  The  male  teacher  receives  $675  and  teaches  four  different 
subjects;  the  female  teacher  receiving  $685  and  teaches  four  or  five 
different  subjects,  more  often  five  than  four. 

About  one-half  of  these  teachers  will  leave  their  present  positions 
this  year,  one-third  to  leave  the  profession  permanently,  one-third  to 
teach  in  another  State,  one-fourth  to  take  a  place  in  another  school 
within  the  State,  and  the  remainder  for  varying  reasons. 

South  Dakota  has  as  good  a  teaching  staff  as  the  States  which  lie 
adjoining.  The  teacliers  are  fairly  well  paid,  well  trained,  and  re- 
main at  their  posts  somewhat  longer  than  the  teachers  in  Iowa,  Noi*tli 
Dakota,  or  Nebraska.  The  weaknesses  found  are  common  in  other 
States.  The  strong  points  in  the  State  are  not  so  strong  that  they 
might  not  be  stronger. 

Whatever  there  is  of  excellence  in  the  situation  is  not  due  to  the 
law  concerning  the  certifica,tion  of  teachers.  It  comes  solely  from 
the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who.  has 
made  the  schools  live  up  to  the  standard  set  by  him,  with  practically 
no  authority. 

Chapter.  XVII  contains  recommendations  making  provision  for  a 
gradual  reorganization  and  unification  of  the  certification  laws.  If 
these  are  accepted,  certificates  will,  in  due  course  of  time,  be  issued 
to  graduates  of  professional  courses  in  i:\ormal  schools  and  other 
professional  schools  only.  It  will*  also  reduce  the  number  of  cer- 
tificates to  be  issued.  In  addition  to  these  provisions  the  committee 
recommends — 

That  five  types  of  certificates,  carrying  certain  privileges  and  granted  only 
after  certain  requirements,  be  granted  to  teachers  for  high  schools,  viz; 
First-grade  high'9chool  certificate.    • 

Valid  for  life. 

Good  in  any  high  school  in  the  State. 

College  graduation,  or  its  equivalent  necessary  for. 

Twenty  semester  hours  In  education  and  psychology. 

Five  years  of  successful  teaching. 
Second-grade  high-scfwcfl  certificate. 

Valid  for  five  years  and  renewable  once. 

Graduation  -from  junior  college,  normal  school,  or  its  equivalent. 

Ten  semester  houi*s  in  education  and  psychology  required. 

Three  years  of  successful  teaching. 

Valid  in  all  high  schools,  except  four-year  accredite<l  high  schools. 
JProt^i atonal  certificate. 

To  be  gi'anted  to  those  who  meet  above  requirement.*?,  experience  alone 
excepted. 
Vocational  high-school  certificate. 

To  be  granted  as  at  present,  omitting  foreign  languages. 
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Special  high-School  certificate. 

To  be  granted  to  those  teaching  In  high  schools  in  South  Dajkpta  before 

the  passage  of  this  act 
Valid  for  two  years  In  any  high  school  of  the  State.  , 

May  be  renewed  as  often  as  desired  by  attendance  and  successful  com- 
pletion of  four  semester  hours  of  work  at  a  six  weeks*  summer  session 
of  a  standard  college,  normal  school,  or  teachers'  college. 

Section  6.  THE  PROBLEM  OP  SPEEDING  UP  THE  WORK. 

A  number  of  agencies'are  combining  to  speed  up  the  work  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  increasing  demand  for  higher  training  for  entrance 
to  professions  has  placed  emphasis  upon  economy  of  time.  When  the 
young  physician  has  spent  eight  years  in  the  elementary  school,  four 
in  high  school,  two  or  three  in  college,  and  four  in  professional  edu- 
cation, followed,  by  a  year  or  two  as  an  interne,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  had  been  some  valuable  time  wasted  somewhere  along  the  line. 
The  practice  of  15  years  of  preparation  for  professional  education  is 
not  warranted  by  experience  in  the  French  or  English  schools.  This 
has  had  the  tendency  to  increase  agitation  for  speeding  up. 

The  prospect  of  military  training,  consuming  a  year  or  two  of  a 
young  man's  life,  will  increase  the  diflSculty.  It  will  advance  the  age 
of  entrance  into  professions  nearly  to  30.  The  result  will -be,  without 
doubt,  to  cause  the  schools  to-  do  the  work  they  are  now  doing  in  less 
time. 

As  a  war  measure,  the  speeding  up  of  the  high-school  work  will  do 
much  good.  America  needs  trained  men — the  better  trained  the 
better.  There  will  be  bigger  problems  to  solve.  Many  boys  will  be 
called  from*  school  at  the  age  of  21  for  military  service.  The  public 
schools  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  giving  even  more  training 
in  less  time.  Anything  that  will  tend  to  increase  the  speed  with 
which  our  schools  may  work  withoift  decreasing"  the  quality  of  the 
work  will  be  of  real  service  to  the  nation,  not  only  in  times  of  war 
but  in  the  peace  that  is  to  come.  Two  features  of  the  speeding-up 
process  will  be  discussed  here. 

(1)  The*  sohools  may  speed  up  the  work  hy  spending  more  time 
in  teaching, — Many  of  the  schools  in  South  Dakota  were  forced  to 
increase  the  speed  of  school  work  either  by  lengthening  the  school 
day  or  by  teaching  on  Saturday.  This  was  true  this  year  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  coal  supply,  or  because  of  the  demand  for  early 
closing  to  assist  in  planting  the  crops.  Good  results  were  found  as  a 
result  of  this  plan. 

Another  plan  for  speeding  up  the  work  of  the  schools  is  the  insti- 
tution of  the  summer  high  school,  an  institution  which  has  become 
increasingly  popular  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1916  there  were  sum- 
mer high  schools  reported  by  109  cities,  the  majority  running  for 
six  or  eight  weeks.    The  plans,  value,  cost,  and  practice  in  the  case 
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of  summer  high  schools  are  set  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  45,  1917,  Bu- 
rem  of  Education.    It  is  plainly  shown  there  that  the  plan  is  simple, 
the  administration  not  complex,  the  results  good,  and  the  cost  rela-  ] 
tively  ..little. 

Wherever  possible  the  schools  of  South  Dakota  should  increase 
the  length  of  their  school  day,  week,  and  year.  Credit  for  work  so 
done  and  pay  for  the  teachers  should  be  proportionate  to  the  time 
put  in. 

(^)  Th^  schools  may  speed  up  the  work  hy  bridging  the  gap  he- ; 
tween  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, — One  great  source  of. 
waste  of  time  is  the  gap  that  lies  between  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  pupil  is  accustomed  to  certain  treatment  in 
the  grades.  He  usually  has' but  one  teacher.  He  remains  in  one 
room.  He  is  accustomed  to  certain  subjects  that  he  has  taken  for 
some  time.  Suddenly  he  is  transferred  to  the  high  school.  Here  he 
moves  from  room  to  room.  He  is  taught  by  different  teachers.  New 
subject  matter  confronts  him.  So  difficult  is  it  for  him  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  new  order  that  he  finds  it  hard  to  keep  up.  The 
greatest  number  of  pupils  drop  out  of  the  high  school  in  the  first 
few  months. 

From  these  arguments  have  come  the  agitation  for  the  junior 
high  school,  a  reorganization  of  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  the 
better  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  age  involved  and  to  make  a  "lap 
joint"  between  the  schools. 

Seven  of  the  schools  answering  the  questionnaire  reported  junior 
high  schools,  two  additional  schools  planning  to  have  them  next  year. 
They  are — 

Year  established. 

AU  Saints  (Sioux  Falls)   School 1 19i4-15 

Madison 1913-14 

Huron 1916-17 

Rapid    City 1916-17 

V^aubay 1916-17 

.    Herreld 1916-17 

Redfield Planned   for   1918 

Owanka Planned  for  1918 

These  schools  are  planning  to  reorganize  the  work  in  an  effective 
way. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  the  majority  of  the  schools  in 
South  Dakota  to  have  junior  high  schools.  Quite  as  good  an  effect 
may  be  produced  otherwise.    This  is  true  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

(i)  The  high  schools  in  South  Dakota  are  not  separate  from  the 
elementary  schools.  Out  of  186  schools,  172  have  the  grades  and 
high  school  both  in  one  building.  The  teachers  also  spread  between 
the  work  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools. 

(2)  In  many  of  the  schools  the  upper  grades  and  high  schools 
share  the  same  study  hall.    This  is  true  in  35  schools. 
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(3)  In  29  out  of  122  schools  there  is  departmental  work  in  the 
upper  grades,  particularly  in  the  seventh  and  eighth.  This-  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  work  more  alike  in  the  two  sdiools.    • 

(4)  In  17  out  of  129  schools  elementary-school  pupils  ate  allowed 
to  take  some  liigh-school  work  upon  certain  conditions,  such  as  "  on 
trial,"  "  upon  ability,"  "  fast  group,"  and  the  like. 

(5)  In  48'  out  of  124  schools  elementary-school  pupils  take  part 
in  the  student  activities  of  the  high  school,  such  as  literary  societies, 
athletics,  etc. 

While  the  small  high  school  has  the  disadvantages  sliown  in  the 
previous  sections  of  this  study,  it  is  probably  true  that  it  has  the  pos- 
sibility of  more  completely  solving  the  problem  of  the  relationship  of 
the  elementary  school  and  the  high  ^hool  than  is  possible  in  the 
cities,  even  where  there  is  a  junior  high  school.  In  buildings  where 
l>oth  schools  are.  located,  where,  upper  grade  pupils  sit  in  the  high- 
school  study  hall,  where  both  are  taught  by  the  same  teachers,  where 
exceptional  grade  childi*en  are  allowed  to*  stai*t  high-school  work^,  and 
where  the  rest  is  on  the  departmental  plan,  where  both  elementary 
and  high-school  pupils  take  part  in  athletics  and  other  social  activi- 
ties, then  there  is  no  gap.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  little  careful 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  high  schools  of 
South  Dakota  take  the  following  steps  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  elementary'  and  high  school : 

(1)  That  the  two  schools  be  considered  one  school  as  much  as 
possible. 

(2)  That  the  practice  of  teaching  in  both  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  be  encouraged. 

(3)  That  exceptional  elementary  school  pupils  be  allowed  to  take 
certain  subjects  in  the  high  school,  thus  shortening  the  time  for 
their  high-school  course. 

Section  7.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

r.  The  Creation  by  the  State  legislature  of  a  special  fund  for  the 
improvement  of  secondary  education  in  needy  districts,  to  aggregate 
at  least  $75,000^  annually. 

2.  The  enlargement  of  vocational  training  by — 

(a)  Continuing  and  increasing  the  emphasis  now  placed  on 

commercial  work  and  home  economics; 

(b)  Increasing  the  work  in  industrial  arts  and  agriculture; 

(c)  Enlarging  the  facilities  for  teacher  training. 

3.  Conducting  the  work  in  the  high  schools  with  a  view  te  the 
needs  of  those  who  drop  otit  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
graduate. 
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-A^iTiexiding  the  present  certification  laws  to  provide  for  grant- 
fiA'o  "types  of  certificates  for  high-school  teachers. 
.    Tlie   strengthening  of  high-school  supervision  by — 
(at,)     Uequiring  the  principals  to  teach  less  and  to  supervise  more ; 
(Z>)    Increasing  the  amount  and  closeness  of  high-school  inspec- 
tion by  the  State. 
L  Tlie    appointment  of  one,  and  preferably  two,  high-school  in- 
!Ctors. 

r.   Tlie   equalization  of  opportunity'  for  all  children  to  acquire  a 
fli-school  education  through  a  system  of  competitive  examination, 
lolarsKips,  and  remission  of  tuition. 
8.   The  speeding  up  of  the  work  in  the  high  schools  by — 
(a)    Increasing  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  teaching; 
(5)    Spanning  the  gap  between  the  grades  and  the  high  schools, 
and  organizing  jimior  high  schools  wherever  practicable^ 


Chapter  XVJX 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF  AND  TEACHER  CERTIFICATE 


Prohlem  of  adequate  teajcher  certification. — Xo  phase  oi  the  sr 
is  more  important,  and  none  is  in  more  urgent  need  of  remedj.  u 
is  an  adequate  teacher  supply  for  the  schools.  It  is  undeniab^ri 
that  for  many  years  the  teaching  profession  has  been  held  ii  .- 
high  regard  in  the  United  States  than  is  its  due ;  the  teacher?  L 
been  ranked  and  rated  more  by  their  salaries  than  by  their  seni:? 
the  public.  Teachers'  salaries  are  inadequate,  and  the  profes^is 
requirements  are  correspondingly  low.  The  profession  has  set*:* 
because  almost  any  kind  of  amateur  can  get  permission  to  in-cr' 
school  children.  If  it  were  not  that  the  average  public  school  xart 
has  given  the  public  much  more  than  he  has  received,  it  would  t 
gone  hard  with  the  schools  and  education  in  our  country. 

The  world  war  is  making  this  already  serious  problem  more  «a 
Since  1914  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bon^ 
Teachers'  salaries  have  also  advanced,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  o< 
of  living.  Meanwhile,  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  competent  p- 
sons  in  the  numerous  war  industries ;  many  are  called  to  their  o  J- 
try's  flag.  As  a  result  the  schools  may  soon  go  begging  for  tetcfc^. 
unless  the  public  and  law-making  bodies  of  the  States  take  the  Bits 
seriously  in  hand.  Now,  in  the  days  of  urgent  need,  is  the  ri^t  tii* 
to  secure  the  future  of  the  teaching  profession  by  making  it  pos<'" 
for  the  profession  to  become  professionalized. 

Composition  of  the  teacMng  staff. — But,  first,  who  are  the  tearber? 
that  have  been  intrusted  with  the  education  of  school  childi«&i 
South  Dakota  ?  What  is  their  number  and  preparation  ?  Their  teai- 
ing  tenure  and  remuneration?  Their  social  status?  And  what  ifr!:^ 
probability  that  they  will  follow  teaching  as  a  life  work?  These ari 
other  questions  are  answered  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  State  requires  an  army  of  more  than  7,000  teachers  to  fill  tlie 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  of  these  nearly  2,300  must  beI^ 
newed  annually,  because  of  the  instability  of  the  profession.  The 
actual  number  of  teachers  employed  has  not  varied  much  in 
the  last  five-year  period.  In  1912  there  were  in  the  schools  1,071 
men  teachers  and  5,493  women  teachers.  Since  then,  the  number  of 
men  has  decreased  slightly  each  year,  and  the  women  have  increased 
208 
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►rrespondingly.  Thus,  in  1916  there  were  1,032  men  and  6,025 
omen  teachers.  Since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
lere  has  been  further  marked  decrease  in  men  teachers.  Women 
^acliers  vs^ill  undoubtedly  increase  steadily  in  numbers.  While  this 
J  to  be  expected,  it  is  also  quite  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools 
:>  keep  in  them  as  large  a  number  of  men  teachers  as  possible.    Par- 

Permanent  and  Temporary  Teachers 

^ry3\/y€Q^  rROM  j^o^/  rural  tcachcrs 


Fig.  16. 

ticularly  is  this  true  if  this  great  agricultural  State  is  to  realize  its 
hopes  of  organizing  the  strong  farm  community  schools  discussed  in 
a  former  chapter.  But  the  teaching  profession  must  first  be  sta- 
bilized and  the  opportunities  in  teaching  be  made  the  equal  of 
opportunities  in  other  callings.  Without  this  South  Dakota  can  not 
expect  any  large  number  of  well-prepared,  experienced  men  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  schools. 
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Cases  of  present  instal)irity. — Figure  10  is  a  graphic  illustralion 
of  the  above  usseitions.  It  is  based  on  answers  received  from'  3^41 
I'ural  teachers  who  were  questioned  in  regard  to  perman^icy  in  the 
schools.  Forty-six  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  declared  frankly  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  profession  permanently.  And 
why?  Thiity-one  and  four-tenths  per  cent  Imd  salaries  too  low 
for  them  to  make  ends  meet  financially;  17  per  cent  find  the  work 
too  hard,  chiefly  because  of  bad  hygienic  and  sanitary  sarroundings. 
long  distance  to  school,  many  classes,  etc.  On  much  the  same  grounds 
19.3  per  cent  declare  the  schools  too  small  (in'^  attendance)  and  un- 
interesting; 18.5  per  cent  find  housing  conditions  bad,  some  using  the 
expression  "intolerable";  finally,  12.8  per  cent  expect  to  marry 
soon.  Conditions  in  the  village  schools  are  practically  as  unsatis- 
factory as  in  the  rural  schools.  Of  1,360  teachei*s,  39.1  per  cent  ex- 
pect to  remain  in  the  profession  permanently;  47.7  per  cent  desire 
to  change  for  "more  attractive  and  remunerative  occupations"  as 
soon  as  opportunity  knocks.    The  rest  are  undecided. 

Additional  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  are  these:  913  teachers  " find 
it  advisable  "  to  board  and  lodge  with  members  of  the  school  board: 
741  teachers  declare  living  conditions  bad ;  unhealed  rooms,  lack  of 
privacy,  poor  cooking,  and  high  cost  of  board  are  included  in  this 
list.  Many  complain  that  life  in  the  country  is  lonesome  and  often 
unattractive;  others  find  that  the  well-to-do  people  in  the  towns  don't 
care  to  be  bothered  with  the  teachers.  Here  are  reasons  enough  why 
man}'^  of  the  best  young  people  in  the  State*  do  not  wish  to  invest 
much  time  and  money  in  becoming  professional  teachers  and  why 
they  do  not  remain  long  in  the  calling. 

Length  of  teachmg  tenures, — What  then  is  the  length  of  teacliing 
tenure  in  the  different  schools?  Figure  17  shows  that  31.2  per 
cent  of  the  rural  and  19.2  per  cent  of  the  village  teachers  are  teach- 
ing their  first  school,  and  that  only  9.6  per  cent  and  13.9  per  cent, 
respectively,  have  taught  as  many  as  four  schools.  Few  teachers 
have  taught  more  than  one  or  two  years  in  a  school.  Finally,  the 
average  teaching  life  of  a  rural  teacher  is  3.76  school  years,  and  of  a 
village  teacher,  4.95  years.  Throughout  it  is  found  that  the  village 
schools  are  better  stabilized  than  the  rural. 

Age  of  the  teachers. — One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  estab- 
lishing teaching  on  a  professional  basis,  such  as  law  and  medicine, 
is  the  ease  with  which  many  pei-sons,  children  almost,  can  get 
teaching  credentials,  particularly  at  the  present  time,  when  the  de- 
mand has  become  exceptionally  urgent.  The  law  requires  that  "no 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  who  has  not  attained  to  the 
age  of  18  years.^'  Yet  the  questionnaires  answered  by  rural  teachers 
contain  the  names  of  29  teachers  under  17  years  of  age  and  of  53 
who  are  just  17.    How  these  persons  have  procured  their  certificates 
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is  hard  to  understand,  unless  they  deliberately  falsified  their  state- 
ments to  the  examiners.  At  any  rate  such  youngsters  shflnU  be  at- 
tending school  instead  of  teaching.  The  largest  group*  «i  mnl 
teachers  (2,641)  range  between  19  and  25  years  of  age;*  w§iie  the 
largest  group  of  village  teachers  (553)  range  between  25  and  30 
years.  For  really  satisfactory  results  there  ought  to  have  been  i 
gradual  increase  from  the  19  to  20  group  well  upward  of  the  30  to 
35  group.    Some  day  this  must  come  to  pass. 
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Marital  condition  of  tea/'hers, — Very  few  of  the  teachers  are  mar- 
ried. Out  of  3,941  rural  teachers  reporting,  only  434  are  married; 
and  in  a  total  of  1,360  village  teachers,  only  210  are  married.  Very 
few  except  the  married  teachers  have  persons  depending  on  them 
for  support,  there  being  510  persons  with  dependents  among  the 
rural  teachers  and  2G4  among  the  village  teachers.  The  small  num- 
ber of  married  teachers  is  another  indication-  of  the  present  insta- 
bility of  the  profession.  Well  prepared,  married  men  teachers  can 
not  be  attracted  to  rural,  or  even  village  schools,  before  the  perma- 
nent year-round  community  school  is  organized.    It  would  also  be 
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worth  while  to  induce  married  women,  with  grown  families,  to  ma- 
'     triculate  at  the  normal  schools,  preparatory  to  reentering  the  pro- 
fession.   Such  women  would  at  least  understand  children. 

Homes  for  teachers  needed. — ^As  stated  in  Chapter  X,  homes  are 
urgently  needed  for  the  teachers,  and  organized  as  a  part  of  the 
school  plant.  Of  the  rural  teachers,  90  per  cent  live  in  the  district 
where  they  teach ;  the  other  10  per  cent  live  mostly  in  near-by  towns. 
But  many  declare  the 'living  conditions  so  bad  that  they  "  must  give 
up  teaching  in  the  country  or  ruin  their  health."  The  trouble  is  that 
well-to-do  farmers  seldom  care  to  be  bothered  with  an  extra  boarder, 
and  the  homes  of  the  poor  are  not  fit  for  young  persons  who  have 
probably  been  reared  under  more  satisfactory  conditions.  The  so- 
lution lies  in  the  erection  of  modern  teacherages  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  school  plant. 

Academic  and  professional  prepara4;ion. — ^The  village  teachers  have 
had  better  academic  preparation  than  the  rural  teachers.  It  appears 
that  some  of  the  teachers  reporting  have  not  completed  their  elemen- 
tary-school course.  Most  of  these  have,  however,  been  enabled  some- 
how to  continue  their  studies  in  high  school.  Of  the  rural  teachers, 
58.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  village  teachers,  76.2  per  cent,  have  com- 
pleted a  four-year  high-school  course.  In  high-school  preparation 
the  South  Dakota  teachers  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other 
Middle  Western  States.  Unfortunately,  very  few  have  pursued  col- 
lege studies.  The  few  in  the  rural-village  group  who  are^  credited 
with  college  work  are  almost  exclusively  from  the  denominational 
colleges  of  the  State. 

Of  the  rural  teachers,  45.8  per  cent,  and  of  the  village  teachers, 
35.1  per  cent  record  attendance  in  regula  rcourses  at  professional 
schools.  There  is  no  explanation  at  hand  why  the  village  teachers 
should  make  a  lower  showing  than  the  others.  Of  rural  aad  village 
teachers,  54.2  per  cent  and  64.9  per  cent,  respectively,  have  entered 
the  profession  by  the  examination  route  instead  of  coming  from 
the  normal  schools  and  the  colleges  of  education.  Figure  20  gives 
the  places  and  institutions  where  the  professional  preparation  was 
acquired.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  responding  came  from 
other  States.  Of  the  rest,  the  nprmal  schools  at  Aberdeen  and  Madi- 
son prepared  almost  one-half. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
teach  in  the  schools  unless  he  has  completed  a  high-school  course  of 
four  years,  or  its  equivalent,  and  has  had  in  addition  a  liberal  pro- 
fessional training  of  at  least  two  years.  South  Dakota  is  far  fi'om 
this  minimum  standard  now;  particularly  is  it  true  of  the  teachers' 
professional  preparation.  The  plan  of  teacher  training  and  teacher 
certification  should  be  so  arranged  that  certificates  to  teach  would  be 
issued  by  the  State  department  only  on  credentials  from-  teacher- 
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training  schools.  As  soon  as  possible,  certification  based  on  pAiblic 
examination  should  cease.  Not  till  such  time  can  the  profession  be- 
come truly  professionalized* 

System  of  eertificatiofu — ^The  system'  of  teacher  certification  used 
in  the  State  is  sound.  All  regular  certificates  are  issued  by  the  State 
department  of  education,  through  itd  certification  divisicm.  The 
county  superintendents  may  issue  "special"  certificates  "to  appli- 
cants who  present  satisfactory  proof  that  they  were  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  last  regular  public  examination."  The  special  certifi- 
cates are  valid  only  "  until  returns  are  made  for  next  public  exami- 
nation for  regular  certificate  of  equal  rank." 

The  regular  certificates  issued  are  * — 

1.  Life  dtplonui — ^granted  on  examination  and  to  graduates  of  the 
Univeraty  of  South  Dakota  and  approved  colleges,  and  of  the  South 
Dakota  normal  schools  in  courses  of  at  least  two*  years  beyond  high- 
school  graduation. 

2.  jStcBte  certificate — granted  on  examination  and  to  graduates  as 
in  case  of  the  life  diploma.  Range  of  examinajtion,  length  of  experi- 
ence, etc.,  more  limited  than  in  above* 

3.  First-grade  certificate — ^granted  on  examination  and  to  gradu- 
ates of  certain  courses  in  the  State  normal  schools  and  accredited 
colleges. 

4.  SecoTkd-grade  certiftea/fer-^eLnted  on  examination,  and  to  grad- 
uates of  certain  limited  courses  in  the  State  normal  schools  and  ac- 
credited colleges. 

5.  Third-grade  certificate — granted  to  those  who  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  geography,  grammar,  United  States  history, 
civil  government.  South  Dakota  history,  didactics,  and  drawing. 
The  minimum  grade  required  in  any  one  subject  is  60  per  cent;  re- 
quired average,  75  per  cent.  No  experience  required.  Certificate 
valid  for  one  year  only  anch  is  not  renewable.  On  reexamination 
two  such  certificates  only  may  be*  held. 

There  seems  little  excuse  for  continuing  this  grade  of  certificate. 
The  second  grade  is  certainly  low  enough.  The  same  subjects  are 
included  in  the  examinations  for  both  certificates,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  for  second  grade  the  candidates  must  reach  an  average  of 
80  per  cent,  with  no  one  subject  below  66  per  cent.  The  second-grade 
certificate  ought  to  be  established  as  the  lowest  grade  of  examination 
certificate  until  such  time  as  certification  through  examination  is 
abandoned  altogether. 

6.  Primary  certificates — granted  on  examination  only. 

^  For  detail!  ttf  CMidltloiu  Bsder  which  theie  certificates  are  Isaued  te  tbe  aormal 
■diools  AJUd  coUegeBy  see  Cti&ptera*  XVIII  and  XIX. 
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7.  •Voeaif'onal  certif cafes — granted  on  examination  to  special  sub- 
ject teachers  of  cities  and  other  independent  districts. 

Figure  21  shows  that  the  chief  dependence  of  rural  teachers  is  <m* 
the  second-grade  certificate,  56.56  per  cent  of  them  teaching  on  this 
gi'ade.  Of  the  village  teachers,  37.1  per  cent  hold  State  certificate& 
This  is  none  too  good  a  showing. 

NUMBCR      AND    K/NOS      OT        TCACHCR^ 
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The  solid  Hue  indicates  rural  teachers  and  the  Droken  line  Tillage  teachers 


Campensation  of  rural  arrd  village  teachers, — ^What  compensation 
do  the  teachers  receive?  What,  if  any,  is  the  relation  between 
teacher  preparation  and  efficiencj',  and  teacher  remuneration  ? 

The  salaries  recorded  (fig.  22)  from  the  questionnaires  are  for 
the  school  year,  which  ranges  from  five  to  nine  or  more  months.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  amounts  herewith  included  are,  as  a 
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rule,  all  that  the  teacher  earns  in  the  course  of  a  calendar  year,  and 
must  support  him  throughout  the  vacation  period,  which  many 
progressive  teachers  devote  to  summer  school  attendance.  It  is  true, 
many  teachers  are  obliged  to  canvass  for  books,  sell  insurance,  etc., 
during  the  summer  months.  If  law  or  medicine  were  so  poorly  paid 
that  its  practitioners  would  be  obliged  to  find  some  other  source  of 
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income  during  the  slack  periods,  how  many  would  continue  in  the 
profession  ? 

The  largest  number  of  South'  Dakota  rural  teachers  receive  be- 
tween $400  and  $500  per  annum.  This  is  much  less  than  a  hired  hand 
gets.  Of  the  village  teachers,  34.2  per  cent  receive  between  $600 
and  $700.    From  this  point  the  griiph  drops  rapidly. 

Teachers  are  paid  entirely  too  low  salaries  any  way  one  looks  at 
the  problem.    It  takes  both  courage  and  devotion  to  one's  work  to 
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spend  time  and  money  on  a  thorough  preparation,  and  then  receiYe 
such  beggarly  returns  on  the  investment.  South  Dakota  should  in- 
crease the  teachers'  salaries  and  make  them  worthy  of  the  State. 
Other  States  are  doing  much  better. 

Table  92  shows  conclusively  that  other  Middle  Western  and  Western 
States  have  all  outstripped  South  Dakota  in  amount  paid  for  salaries, 
and  this  State  now  stands  lowest  in  the  group  of  23  States. 

Tabt^  91. — Average  length  of  sohoot  year  in  months,  and  averoffe  annual  sala- 
ricjt  paid  public-school  teachers  {l^lo-ld),  North  Central  and  Western  States 
only. 


States. 


1.  California... 

5.  Washington 

3.  Nevada 

4.  Arizona 

6.  UiiiUMS 

e.  Idaho 

7.  Utah 

5.  Montana 

9.  Oregon 

10.  Colorado — 

11.  liichigan... 

12.  Indiana 


Bionths. 


Salaries. 


8.80 

1998.45 

8.73 

806.58 

8.30 

782.86 

8.00 

770.40 

«.» 

750^85 

7.75 

748.81 

8.15 

734.92 

8.84 

7K2.43 

a  80 

650.41 

8.35 

632.85 

8.60 

605.47 

7.75 

580.32 

States. 


13.  North  Dakota 

14.  Kansas 

15.  Missouri 

16.  New  Mexico. . 

17.  Wisconsin.... 

18.  Ohio 

19.  Minnesota 

30.  Iowa 

21.  Wyoming 

22.  Nebraska 

28.  South  Paketa 


Months. 


Salants. 


8.63 

IS74.76 

8.19 

572.9 

aoo 

5ML74 

7.13 

&t&OI 

8.60 

545.00 

8.77 

528.88 

8.39 

521.53 

8.59 

517. 65 

7.65 

soaL3» 

8.18 

438.45 

aso 

43i.n 

It  is  also  suggestive  to  ccmipare  figures  with  salaries  paid  rural 
teachers  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  In  a  group  of  1^982  teachers  re- 
porting, 46  receive  from  $600  to  $700;  113  from  $700  to  $800;  838 
from  $800  to  $900;  786  from  $900  to  $1,000;  199  from  $1,000  up. 
Should  South  Dakota  not  do  equally  well  ? 

Swmmai^. — The  problem  of  teacher  supply,  which  has  always 
been  difficult,  has  become  especially  trying  on  account  of  the  world 
war.  Unless  radical  steps  are  taken  by  the  Staters  educational 
leaders  and  the  next  legislature  to  improve  teaching  conditions  by 
offering  larger  salaries,  better  housing  conditions,  and  in  other  ways 
improving  the  status  of  the  teachers,  there  will  soon  be  a  dearth  of 
professional  teachers.  Eighteen  counties  were  actually  short  of 
teachers  when  this  survey  was  made,  with  conditions  getting  worse 
daily. 

The  State's  teacher-training  institutions  have  been  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  schools  with  well-prepared  teachers  even  under  normal  con- 
ditions. Many  teachers  have  been  attracted  to  the  State  from  tlie 
outside,  and  many  have  come  into  the  schools  by  the  examination 
route,  witliout  any  professional  preparation  whatever.  The  normal 
schools  must  be  assisted  to  do  a  larger  service  than  hitherto,  and 
strong  high  schools  should  be  draft-ed  to  help  in  ilie  work. 

Recomnundations  for  prafes^ionald^ing  the  teaching  staff, — ^The 
greatest  educational  problem  in  South  Dakota,  then,  is  how  to  get 
and  retain  in  the  profession  a  sufficient  number  of  well-prepared 
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teftchera.  Before  teaching  can  be  thorougMy  professionalized,  sev- 
eral things  must  come  to  pass :  The  public  must  become  fully  awake 
to  its  responsibility  toward  the  teachers;  it  must  make  tl)e  schools 
and  housing  conditions  more  attractive  than  they  are ;  tod  in  other 
ways  make  possible  loDg,  well-paid  tenures  in  the  same  community. 
The  State  must,  by  legal  enactment,  safeguard  the  profession  and 
offer  special  indueements  to  all  teachers  to  equip  themselves  well 
for  their  profession  and  make  it  their  life  work.  Finally,,  the  teach- 
ers must  do  what  they  can  to  attain  genuine  professional  standards 
of  teaching. 

To  these  ends  the  survey  committee  makes  the  following  specific 
recommendations : 

1.  Improve  teaching  conditions  by — 

(o)  EstabUshhig  msofiable  minimum  aalarka  for  all  teachers; 
{b)  Scaling  aU  teacher's  salarie»  to  the  grade  of  certificate  helcl,  thus 
placing  n  premium  on  special  preparation. 

2.  Require  higher  teaching  quaUfications  hy — 

(a)  Increasing,  gradually,  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  nor- 
mal schools   and  lengthening  their  study  courses; 

(b)  Eliminating  the  third-grade  certificate; 

(c)  DiscoDtlnuiBg  the  Issme  of  eertiflcates  on  examination  as  soon  as 
the  nornuil  schools,  the  department  of  edacatlou  iu  tlie  university,  and 
department  of  education  of  the  State  college,  and  other  teacher-train- 
ing institutions  have  hecome  fully  equipped  to  supply  all  the  pro- 
feasitmal  teachers  required; 

id)  Placing  the  mininrani  reqnireBirat  for  pennlsalofi  to  teach  at  grad- 
aatioD  from  an  acere«lited  four-yettr  high  school,  or  its  equivdleiit, 
and  iu  addition,  at  least  one  year's  professional  study,  acquired  at 
a  professional  school  for  teachers.  The  standard  to  go  Into  effect 
not  before  September,  1922. 

3.  Increase  the  supply  of  profession al  teaeljers  by — 

(a)  Organising  teacher-training  departments  iu  not  to  exceed  20  fuHy 

accredited  high  achoola  well  distributed  over  the  State;  the  schools 

to  organize  the  proXessiooal  work  iu  fifth-year  oourses,  and  to  receive 

State  aid ; 

(&)  Kstablishlng  well-equipped  departments  for  rural  teachers  at  all 

the  normal  schools.     (See  p.  240)  ; 
(e>  Bnlargittg  the  facilities  of  the  State  agricultural  college  to    pre< 
pare  teadters  of  general  agrienltare  and  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture and  home  economics.     ( See  pw  249)  ; 

(d)  Granting  State  bonuses  to  teachers  as  rewards  for  long  service  In 
a  .single  school  community ; 

(e)  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers. 

The  recommendationa  further  detailed. — Every  teacher  who  ha.s 
devoted  his  time  and  money  to  preparing  for  teaching  should  be 
assured  of  a  reasonable  return  on  his  investment.  To  this  end  the 
legislature  should  set  a  minimum  of  not  less  than  $60  per  mcmth 
for  the  lowest -grade  certificate. 
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Similarly,  teaching  rewards  should  bear  a  definite  relatioa  tio 
expense  and  time  incurred  in  securing  a  higher  certificate.  Sak- 
ought,  accordingly,  to  be  based  on  the  kind"  of  certificate  h 
There  should  be  a  legal  minimum  salary  for  each  kind.  ThB-; 
present  second  grade  (the  third  grade  not  being  considered)  ih:c 
receive  the  minimum  of  $60  and  upward ;  first  grade,  13  per  ^ 
additional  and  upward ;  State  certificate,  15  per  cent  more  than  h 
grade  and  upward ;  and  so  forth. 

Long  service  in  a  single  school  community  is  good  evidence  of  >" 
and  ability.  Moreover,  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  school  pr.* 
ress  than  constant  change  of  teachers  and  administrative  pr/i 
The  State  should  make  rew^ard  for  long  tenure  in  the  same  it/ell: 
nity.  Several  States  have  found  this  good'  investment.  Ths: 
second  year  in  the  same  school  might  be  awarded  with  State  ak: 
the  amount  of  $5  per  month;  a  third  year  with  $10  per  mcs. 
and  a  fourth  and  each  subsequent  year  with  $15  per  montL  i 
should  be  made  unlawful  for  local  boards  to  curtail  local  sal^-x 
by  reason  of  these  bonuses. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  retirement  pensions  for  teachers,  t 
for  any  class  of  public  employees,  is  the  betterment  of  the  serri: 
The  State  is  young  and  does  not  yet  perhaps  feel  the  need*  for  mir»- 
ment  of  superannuated  teachers  so  strongly  as  some  of  the  ol-ir 
States.  By  establishing  an  adequate  pension  system  now,  howeid 
while  the  problem*  is  still  comparatively  simple,  nearly  all  the  h^ 
cial  difficulties  that  beset  retirement  plans  can  be  avoided.  Tj 
exact  details  of  the  system  should  be  worked  out  by  a  commita 
appointed  by  the  governor,  including  both  laymen  and  educait'S 
It  is  essential  that  scientific  insurance  principles  be  allowed  to  coe- 
trol  in  the  drafting  of  a  law,  and  expert  actuarial  assistance  shoi: 
be  employed  from  the  outset.  Any  plan  adopted  should  inclai 
financial  support  by  both  parties  to  the  compact — ^the  teachers  tti 
the  State. 

The  third-grade  certificate  is  a  bid  for  immature  and  incompeteci 
persons  to  gain  entrance  to  the  profession.  Even  on  the  plea  of 
teacher  shortage  such  certificates  are  untenable.  The  surest  way  to 
obtain  a  good  teaching  staff  is  to  eliminate  the  incompetents^  siik 
up  teaching  requirements,  and  add  dignity  and  satisfaction  to  teach- 
ing by  increasing  its  compensation  to  the  level  of  modem  living. 

With  proper  financial  support  from  the  State  and  a  reasonable 
enlargement  of  study  courses  and  tightening  of  entrance  ^equir^ 
ments  the  State's  teacher-training  institutions  should  be  able  within 
five  or  six  years  to  provide  all  the  professional  teachers  requirei 
When  this  time  comes  to  pass  certification  through  public  examina- 
tion should  be  discontinued,  except  that  permits  to  teach  may  be 
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jiied.  to  teachers  from  outside  the  State  until  their  credentials  can 

validated. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  teaching  (four-year  high-school 
►wrse  and  -two-year  professional  course)  should  not  go  into  effect 
illy  before  September,  1923,  in  order  to  permit  the  teachers  in 
rvice  who  may  not  now  have  these  requirements  to  attain  this 
inimum.  The  normal  schools  should  establish  a  well -supported 
Ltension  service  to  reach  all  teachers  who  can  not  do  the  study  imder 
le  added  requirement  in  residence.     (For  details  see  p.  238.) 

All  other  recommendations  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XVIII. 


Chapter  XVIIL 


PREPARATION   OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOL    TEACHERS-TE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Section  i.  FUNDAMENTAL  PREMISES. 

The  State  maintains  four  normal  schools  whose  function  is  to  ? 
pare  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  These  schools  are  the  <■' 
source  of  teacher  supply  in  the  State.  The  University  of  &•: 
Dakota  supports  a  department  of  education  which  devotes  its  rj 
gies,  in  the  main,  to  preparing  high-school  teachers,  school  adm:: 
trators,  and  superintendents,  and  special-subject  supervisors.  T 
State  College  of  Agriculture  also  gives  courses  in  agricultural  l. 
i-elated  phases  of  education  to  students  of  college  rank.  In  »- 
tion  to  the  above,  several  denominational"  colleges  and  academies" 
accredited  under  law  to  offer  educational  courses,  on  the  compkc  • 
of  which  certificates  are  granted  by  the  department  of  educate 
Finally,  several  of  the  larger  high  schools  have  begun,  in  a  sn^ 
way,  to  offer  educational  courses  for  elementary  teachers. 

Tfu'  tea^her-traimn/f  p7*ogTa(m  deter*mined  largely  hy  l^gisHc* 
enfu^trrunit, — Neither  the  normal  schools  nor  the  other  higher  S^i- 
schools  are  limited  by  the  legislative  acts  creating  them  to  preptr::! 
a  specified  grade  or  grades  of  teachers.  The  function  of  each  sck* 
has  become  delimited,  largely  through  statutory  legislation,  im.' 
which  students  of  the  several  schools  may  receive  professional  Sti* 
and  lower  grade  certificates  upon  completion  of  specified  course  f- 
study.  The  State  board  of  regents  of  education  have  also  followed  J 
consistent  policy  of  limiting  the  major  activities  of  the  normt 
schools  to  the  large  elementary  field  in  education  and  the  other  hi<:b: 
State  schools  to  the  secondary  field.  The  real  anomaly  in  the  edcr; 
tional  field  are  the  denominational  colleges,  which  have  the  Itf 
right  to  issue  certificates,  after  approval  by  the  State  department  c 
education.  Some  of  these  schools  have  virtually  the  same,  and  i' 
some  respects  greater,  privileges  than  have  the  normal  schools,  wii 
their  much  larger  professional  equipment  That  the  limitation 
which  are  placed  upon  the  schools  may  not  in  every  respect  redoui  i 
to  the  best  interests  of  teacher  training  in  the  State  will  appear  htf 
in  this  chapter.  Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  the  se^ 
eral  schools,  however,  the  committee  desires  to  state  what  appear 
222 
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to  be  good  national  policy  in  regard  to  the  funeiions  of  t\i»  several 
State  schools  in  teacher  preparation.  * 

The  largest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important,  function  of 
normal  schools  is  to  prepare  an  ample  nuniiber  of  rural  and  other 
elementary  teachers.  For  this  task  the  normal  schook  are  admirably 
adapted.  Their  teaching  force  and  physical  equipment  have  been 
selected  for  this  purpose^  and  their  geaeiral  professional  atmosphere 
has  developed  with  this  purpose  in  view,  namely,  the  preparation  of 
elementary  teachers.  This  slionld  not  be  construed,  however,  to 
n^an  that  normal  schools  may  not  be  permitted  to  realize  the  praise- 
worthy ambition  and  prepare  subject  supervisors  and  even  hi^h- 
school  teachers,  if  they  have  their  chief,  f  un<sti<m  well  mastered^  and 
if  the  State  otherwise  can  use  the  service  of  the  novnml  schools  to 
good  advantage  in  this  field*  If,  by  way  of  illustration,  it  appears 
that  the  university  and  oolIege»of  the  State,  by  reascm  of  poor  loca- 
tion or  for  other  reason,  can  not  supply  the  required  number  of 
high-school  teachers,  it  would  seem  only  reasonable  to  encourage  one 
or  more  of  the  normal  scho(4s  to  assist  in  this  work,  provided,  as 
before  stated,  that  their  (^her  more  important  function  be  well 
looked  after. 

[  In  tl»  eastern  States,,  notably  in  New  England,  the  line  is  clearly 
drawn.  Here  the.nonnri  schools  limiithwr  activities  to  preparing 
elenoentary-school  teachers-  In  other  sections  of  the  country  the 
lines  have  not  beeii  dra>vn  so  close.  The  explanaticm  is  that  in  the 
Middle  West,  West,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  South,  the  normal 
schools  have  grown  up  contemporaneously  with  the  State  universi- 
ties and  collies  and  have  often  beccone  well  established  as  the  chief 
iiistituti(»is  for  prepariug  all  grades  of  teachers,  while  the  universi- 
tiesr  centered  their  energies  on  organising  thdr  schools  of  arts  and 
science.  Here  and  there  the  normal  schools  have  developed  into 
ooUeges  of  ^ucation,  competing  for  pi'estige  and  patronage  with  the 
schools' of  education  in  the- universities  and  colleges. 

The  comparatively  large  and  expcaasive  laboratory  equipment  rcr 
quired  for  adequate  preparation  of  high-school  teachers,  admini^ra- 
tors,  and  supervisors  is  already  at  hand  in  the  universities  and  larger 
coUegnes,  which  is  a  consideration  to  be  remembered  when  determine 
ing-  the  field  and  functions  of  the  schools^  Without  question,  the 
universities  and  colleges  are  by  reason  of  their  organization  and 
equipment  the  logical  institutions  to  supply  teachers  -for  secondary 
schools  and  school  administrators  and  supervisors. 

The  survey  committee  wishes  to  summarize  the  fundamental  pur- 
poses and  limitations  of  the  teacher-training  schools  in  an  average 
State  in  the  following  brief  terms : 
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1.  The  State  normal  schools  are  by  organization  and  educational 
traditions  best  fitted  to  prepare  every  grade  of  elementary  school 
teachers.    This  shouhl  be  their  chief  function. 

2.  The  university  and  college  have  the  equipment  and  scholastic 
atmosphere  necessary  for  adequate  preparation  of  teachers  for  higher 
grades  of  work.  They  should  accordingly  limit  their  function  to 
supplying  secondary  school  teachers  and  school  administrators  and 
supervisors. 

3.  These  limitations  may  be  modified  so  far  as  the  normal  schoob 
are  concerned  to  include  also  preparation  of  special  subject  super- 
visors and  even  high-school  teachers — 

(a)  Whenever  it  appears  that  the  normal  schools  are  fully  occupy- 
ing the  elementary  school  field  and  have  the  time  and  equipment  to 
give  this  type  of  instruction  advantageously;  and 

(ft)  Whenever  it  appears  that  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
State  can  not  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  alone  cope  with  the 
problem  of  supplying  these  teachers. 

The  State  should  determine  the  functions  and  limitations  of  the 
normal  schools  and  sch4>ol8  of  education* — ^As  stated  above,  each  of 
the  South  Dakota  teacher-training  schools  has  hitherto  been  held 
to  a  definite  field  of  activity  indirectly  by  legislative  enactment  and 
directly  by  decree  of  the  board  of  regents  of  education.  Unfortu- 
nately neither  the  normal  schools  nor  the  university  and  accredited 
colleges  have  been  able  to  supply  the  large  number  of  teachers  that 
are  required  to  man  the  schools.  The  normal  schools  graduate 
yearly  good  size  classes  for  the  elementary  schools  and  small  high 
schools,  but  the  numbers  are  entirely  too  small  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  university  and  the  colleges  each  year  send  forth  a  few  teachers 
who  have  majored  in  education  in  the  regular  college  courses  and 
some  who  have  pursued  regular  normal  school  courses. 

The  tabulation  given  below  contains  the  whole  number  of  students 
graduated  in  1917.  The  total  number  is  686.  Of  these,  however,  125 
are  not  teaching,  leaving  as  net  total  in  the  schools  561,  or  about 
one-fourth  the  number  required  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
schools.  Assuredly,  many  other  teachers  have  gone  out  from  these 
institutions  during  the  year,  have  taken  partial  courses,  or  summer- 
school  work;  but  these  can  not  be  classed  with  the  professionally  pre- 
pared teachers. 
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Tabu:  92. — Graduates  of  acct 

'edited  tcnch-traitiing 
1VI6-I7. 

schools  in  South  Dakota, 

Total 
number 

of 
gradu- 
ates. 

Where  teaching. 

Total 
number 

not 
teach- 
ing. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
teach- 
-ing. 

Institutions. 

Rural. 

Village. 

City. 

Place 

not 

given. 

Northern  Normal  and  Indoatrial  SchooL 
State  Normal  School,  IfadJaon 

.  243 
133 
41 
44 

7 
17 
31 
21 
22 
38 
23 

6 
27 
24 

80 

45 

33 

19 

66 
40 
10 
10 
0 
2 
9 
6 
5 
10 
6 
4 
3 
5 

1T7 
93 

State  Normal  School!  Spoarflsh 

22 

25 

9 
7 

3 

34 

State  Normal  School,  Springflold 

TJnlverslty  of  South  Dakota 

2 
7 
12 

34 

7 

State  College  of  Amculture 

3 
15 

4 
9 
3 

4 
2 

7 

4 

15 

Dakota  Wesleyan  university 

7 
4 
5 
25 
10 

22 

Huron  CoUegel 1 

7 
3 

15 

Vftnktnn  CoHAf^ , 

17 

Lutheran  Normal  Eichool 

28 

A?1Kii«tATTA  Onll^M    .    . 

3 

17 

P«nnTFsJUnnll«pft             .        . 

2 

'We8sln|!ton  Springs  Junior  College 

13 
20 

4 

34 

19 

' 

Totals 

680 

211 

112 

64 

29 

176 

504 

Section  a.  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  school  control.-^ThQ  normal  schools  are  under  the  general 
control  and  management  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 
This  is  preferable  to  one  board  for  each  school.    In  one  respect  alone 
does  this  board  fail  to  reach  the  best  results  of  administrative  effi- 
ciency, viz,  in  the  manner  of  organizing  its  standing  committees 
jof  two  members  for  each  higher  institution,  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  becoming,  through  professional  courtesy,  the  controlling 
povrer  in  his  particular  school.    This  plan  of  standing  committees 
is  provided  to  expedite  business  and  to  look  after  local  details.    The 
survey  committee  believes  that  business  details  of  this  kind  now 
looked  after  by  the  standing  committees  should  be  handled  through 
the  executive  division  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction, 
whose  chief  might  be  made  the  permanent  paid  secretary  of  the 
regents.    It  would  also  be  highly  desirable  that  the  pay  rolls  and 
certain  other  business  matters  of  the  higher  institutions  be  attended 
to  by  the  regents  through  the  same  division.    This  change  is  sug- 
gested to  remedy  the  prevailing  practice  of  circulating  vouchers 
end  other  papers  for  approval  and  signature,  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  serious  delay  in  payments  of  salaries  and  current  expenses. 
It  would  also  provide  the  regents  with  a  permanent  business  office 
in  the  State  capital. 

Location  of  normal  schools  and  distribution  of  students. — ^Two  of 
the  normal  schools  are  well  located  geographically;  the  other  two 
are,  unfortunately,  located  on  the  borders  of  the  State  and  not 
easily  accessible.  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  is 
situated  at  Aberdeen,  at  the  center  of  a  network  of  railway  lines, 
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which  make  it  easy  to  reach  from  every  part  at  the  Sutt. 


wmcn  maJce  it  easy  to  reacn  trom  every  pan  ox  uie  owe.  ± 
accompanying  map  shows  graphically  that  this   institutioL  bi 


Fia.  2S. — Mnp  of  South  Dakota  nhowliig-  dlatiibtrtloii  of  students   In   Rtteadaaof  t  - 
Norttat^rn  Normal  and  Industrial  Sehool  at  Aberdeem  for  the  scb<»ol  year  l;»lC-r 

its  Student  body  from  erery  section  of  the  State,  more  imifoi^! 
even  than  does  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Madison  has  reasonably  good  raiJ'*' 
facilities  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  only  a  half-hour  s  tn 


Pig.  24. — Map  of  South  Dakota  showiitgr  distrlbntion  of  students  in  atteodanee  tt  ^ 
State  Normal  School  at  Madiaon  for  the  school  jear  1916-17. 

from  the  metropolis,  Sioux  Falls.     It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  rii 
agricultural  section,  which  should  be  a  determining  factor  ifl  ^ 
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oi^anisation  of  its  work — the  specialized  prepaniion  of  rural  teach- 
es. This  school  has  not  attracted  students  so  uniformly  from  the 
different  counties  as  has  the  school  at  Aberdeen,  partly  becaiLse 
it  has  not  been  so  well  supported  financially,  and  probably  also 
because  it  has  not  taken  advantage  of  its  opportunities  as  they  have 
come. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Spearfish  is  the  teacher-training  school 
of  the  Black  Hills  section  of  the  State,  and  its  drawing  power  is 
largely  limited  to  that  area.  The  school  is  attractively  situated, 
in  healthful  surroundings.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  by  rail,  but  with 
the  advent  of  the  automobile  stage  Uiis  drawback  is  no  longer 
of  serious  consequence. 


Fia.   25. — ^Map  of  South  Dakota  showlog  (UstrH>titIoii  of  students  la  attendance  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Spearfish  for  the  school  year  191^17. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Springfield  is  the  most  unfortunately 
located  of  all  the  schools,  lying,  as  it  does,  on  a  little-traveled  branch 
line  on  the  extreme  southern  border  of  the  State.  Its  drawing 
power  is  decidedly  local,  a  large  majority  of  the  student  body 
being^  from  Bon  Homme  County. 

Were  it  not  for  the  urgent  demand  for  larger  and  still  larger 
numbers  of  teachers  prepared  in  normal  schools  the  committee 
would  feel  justified  in  recommending  that  the  school  at  Springfield 
be  closed,  and  that  the  school  at  Spearfish  be  moved  to  a  more 
accessible  center  in  the  Black  Hills.  This  matter  has  been  agitated 
in  the  State  from  time  to  time,  probably  to  the  detriment  of  the 
schools  in  question.  The  committee  does  not  now  feel  justified  in 
recommending  the  discontinuance  of  either  of  these  normal  schools, 
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but  wishes  to  recommend  instead  (see  end  of  chapter)  certain  changes 
in  the  activities  of  the  institutions  which  may  increase  their  imme- 
diate usefulness. 

Who  the  normal-school  students  are. — Table  93  is  compiled  from 
data  procured  from  the  students  of  the  four  schools,  called  together 
solely  for  this  purpose.  The  total  number  answering  includes  all 
in  attendance  except  chance  absentees  and  a  few  groups  of  practice 
students  who  were  unable  to  leave  their  charges.  The  outstanding 
point  of  interest  is  that  three- fourths  of  all  the  students  were  reared 
on  the  farm,  their  parents  still  making  their  living  from  the  land. 
In  a  total  of  1,209  students  answering,  only  852  intend  to  become 
teachers.     This  shows  clearly  that  the  schools  are  being  utilized  for 


Fig.  26.- 


-Map  of  South  Dakota  showing  distribution  of  students  In  attendance  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Springfield  for  the  year  1010-17. 


academic  purposes  to  an  unusual  extent.  It  is  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  school  at  Aberdeen,  which  has  charter  rights  to  give  indus- 
trial insti'uction  in  addition  to  its  normal  courses,  has  a  larger  per- 
centage of  students  who  expect  to  teach  than  either  of  the  other 
schools.  The  percentages  of  students  not  intending  to  teach  are, 
Aberdeen,  21.78;  Springfield,  26.21;  Madison,  34.40;  and  Spearfish, 
37.90.  The  school  at  Spearfish  draws  many  students  from  villages 
and  the  ranching  country  where  there  are  no  high-school  facilitie& 
It  is  the  only  high  educational  institution  of  any  kind  in  the  Black 
Hills,  aside  from  the  school  of  mines;  as  such  it  has  unquestionably 
served  a  good  purpose.  Here  is  seen  another  argument  for  estab- 
lishing a  junior  college  in  this  section  (see  p.  257).  It  is  not  easily 
explained  why  so  many  students  at  Madison  should  not  wish  to  teach. 
Springfield  and   Spearfish  supply  high-school  facilities  for  thdr 
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respective  villages,  which  further  accounts  for  the  large  academic 
student  body  that  does  not  expect  to  become  teachers. 

Tabud  93. — Data  pertaining  to  birthplaces,  preparation,  and  probable  teaching 
position  of  students  in  South  Dakota  normal  schools. 


Name  of  normal  school. 

Data  pertaining  to  students. 

Aber- 
deen. 

Madison. 

Spear- 
fish. 

^Seldf 

TotaL 

Nuinhflr  r^portlnR 

485 

250 

309 

165 

l,20e 

Where  bom: 

On  the  farm 

353 
88 
44 
0 

180 
49 
21 
0 

160 
126 
22 

1 

118 

37 

9 

1 

811 

In  town 

300 

Inthecity 

96 

Not  reporting 

2 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1,200 

Guardian's  occupation: 

Farmer 

337 

a5 

18 
34 
11 

184 

20 
0 

200 

58 

12 

38 

1 

120 
24 
12 
8 

1 

841 

Business 

204 

51 

Artisan 

100 

Notreporting 

13 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1  209 

mtend  to  teach: 

Yes 

377 

105 

3 

164 
8C 
0 

190 

116 

3 

121 

43 

1 

863 

No 

350 

Notreporting 

7 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

105 

1,209 

Intend  to  make  teaching  permanent  occupation: 
Yes 

312 
142 
31 

164 
86 
0 

144 
101 

4 

75 
49 
41 

606 

No 

438 

Not  reporting 

76 

Total 

485 

250 

151 
48 
51 

309 

142 
44 
123 

165 

108 
13 
44 

1.209 

Where  they  expect  to  teach: 

In  the  RHiintr'^- ---.....  ....x 

217 
104 
104 

618 

In  town .'..........- 

200 

Not  reporting 

822 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1,200 

Kind  of  teaching: 

Elementary 

90 
92 
30 

157 
11 

105 

67 
11 
16 
75 
0 
81 

153 
29 
21 
81 
1 
24 

12 
13 

3 
93 

0 
44 

332 

Intermediate 

145 

High  school 

70 

Rural  school 

406 

Supervisor 

12 

Not  reporting 

254 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1,200 

Desire  to  make  rural  teaching  life's  calling: 

Yes 

86 

355 

44 

33 
166 
51 

154 
130 
25 

43 
80 
42 

316 

No 

731 

Notreporting , 

162 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1,200 

Under  changed  conditions  would  make  rural  teach- 
ingllfe's  calling: 

176 
266 
44 

89 
110 
51 

111 
70 
128 

87 
33 
45 

463 

No '.'...'..'. 

470 

Not  renortin*? 

268 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1,200 

79888*^—18 16 
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The  students  hope  to  teach  in  all  grades  of  schools — -nirs.ly  other 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  high  school,  and  as  special  superTisois 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  largest  number  expect  to  begin  teachings  j^ 
least,  in  rural  schools.    Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  fact  in  the  taUe 
is  that,  while  so  many  were  born  and  reared  in  the  country,  veir 
few  desire  to  teach  there  out  of  clioice.    This  speaks  volumes.     But 
very  many  more  express  a  desire  to  teach  there  under  improved  edfl- 
cational  conditions.    Apparently,  then,  the  normal  schools  will  be 
able  to  supply  many  more  good  rural  teachers  as  soon  as  the  public 
becomes  aware  of  its  responsibilities  toward  the  profession. 

Acadeimc  preparation  and  age  of  the  students. — ^Table   91  ^ves 
the  academic  preparation  at  admission  and  age  at  completing  the 
present  course.     In  a  total  of  1,209  students,  603  come  direct  from 
the  eighth  grade.    This  is  because  many  communities  have  little  or 
no  high-school  facilities.    It  is  gratifying  that  the  next  largest  group 
(254)  are  graduates  from  four-year  high  schools.    The  ages  of  the 
students  range  according  to  expectation.    Tliree  groups  (15,  16,  and 
17  years)   will  not  yet  have  reached  legal  teaching  age  when  the 
to  the  group  not  expecting  to  teach, 
course  is  assiuned  to  be  completed.    Many  of  these,  no  doubt,  belong 

From  the  above  study  these  facts  may  be  deduced : 

(1)  Students  attending  the  normal  schools  do  not  all  expect  to 
teach. 

(2)  Very  many  rural-bom  students  shun  teaching  in  the  country, 
knowing  from  their  own  childhood  experiences  the  meagemess  of 
teaching  opportunities. 

(3)  Many  rural-bom  students  would  be  glad  to  teach  in  the 
countiy  if  teaching  conditions  were  improved. 

(4)  The  normal  schools  extend  a  service  to  communities  without 
high-school  facilities  which  might  be  done  to  better  advantage  br 
rural  high  schools,  State  junior  colleges,  and  denominational  col- 
leges. 

(5)  The  mass  of  the  student  body  are  too  young  to  give  the  normal        i 
schools  that  atmosphere  of  maturity  and  professional  seriousness 
which  marks  the  students  in  the  other  State  colleges. 
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Table  04. — Data   pertaining  to   entrance   quaUficationg,   agcft,   etc.,   of  South 
Dakota  normal  nchool  student h. 


Name  of  normal  school. 

Qualiarations  and  ages. 

Aber- 
deen. 

Spear- 
fish. 

tt- 

Total. 

Number  of  jrears  completed  above  eighth  Krad«  at 
time  of  entering  iMrmal  school: 
None ?. 

177 
41 
60 
22 

163 

'I 

6 

127 
26 
38 
2 
57 

184 
42 
31 
19 
27 

115 

25 

11 

6 

7 

603 

One 

134 

Two 

140 

Three 

49 

Four 

Five 

254 

12 

Six 

1 

4 

Not  reporting 

6 

1 

13 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1,209 

Age  at  time  of  completing  present  course: 

Fifteen 

3 

7 

90 

116 

81 

90 

60 

33 

31 

17 

10 

2 

7 

4 

3 

1 

6 

87 

81 

67 

40 

16 

9 

1 

3 

3 

3 

0 
0 
16 
66 
70 
55 
50 
21 
11 
5 
6 
2 

s 

Sixteen 

5 
22 
63 
44 

19 
9 
3 
4 
2 
0 
1 

17 

85 

Eighteen 

316 

Nineteen 

252 

Twenty 

204 

Twenty-one 

135 

Twenty-two 

66 

Twenty-three 

47 

Twenty-four 

26 

Twenty-flv« 

18 

Twenty-rix- 

7 

Twenty-seven 

7 

Twenty-ei^ht 

4 

Twenty-nine 

3 

Thirty. 

Thirty-one   .  .                                                      1 

1 1          r  :::.:::; 

Thirty-two i 

! , 1 

Thirty-three.  .                                                     > 

1          ' 

Thirty-four , 

1 

j 

Forty-two 

Fifty-foar 

I 
6 

Notgiven i 

7 

3 

16 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1,2U» 

Justification  for  the  presence  of  academic  students  in  the  normal 
8cJwoh. — Of  the  603  students  reporting  normal-school  entrance 
direct  from  the  eighth  grade,  many  are  registered  in  the  elementary 
and  intermediate  courses  and  expect  to  become  teachers,  but  a  num- 
ber of  students  are  in  attendance  to  acquire  an  academic  education. 
'The  normal  schools  are  justified  in  making  provision  for  such  stu- 
dents coming  from  communities  without  high-school  facilities,  who 
wish  to  pursue  the  normal-school  courses,  since  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble otherwise  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  academically 
prepared  students  for  the  professional  courses.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  normal  schools  should  refuse  to  accept  purely  academic  students 
who  could  just  as  well  acquire  instruction  elsewhere. 
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Table  05. — List  of  graduates  from  the  normal  schools,  1917,  aui  tVtr 

occupations. 


Schools. 


Aberdeen. 


Hadlson. 


fipearflsh . 


Springfield . 


Course  completed. 


Advanced 

Normal  manniU  train- 
ing. 

Normal  household  arts. 

Drawing  supervisors. . , 

Music  supervisors 

Primary  and  Idnder- 
earten. 

Aavanced  industrial . . . 

Intermediate  normal . . . 

Elementary  normal 


Total.. 


Advanced 

Advanced  primary. . 

Intermediate , 

Elementary 


Total.. 


General 

Advanced 

Commercial 

Home  economics . 


Total.. 


Advanced 

Intermediate.. 
Elementary... 


Total. 


rigiseut  €Krvptel-a. 


133 


Teaching. 


13 


80 


45  33 


19    177 


li 


•g 


L- 


iU 


n-: 


1  ■  I 

51  » 


3      II, 


1      1 

1 
0 
0 


34 


.  I ; 

.,  1 

.'.-.'  1   - 


I 


?i::::: 


J. -J. 


It  is  deemed  highly  advisable  by  the  survey  cominittee  tbit  u 
students  and  courses  should  be  reclassified  gradually,  so  that  i' 
mately  all  students  of  less  than  high-school  graduation  be  rani- 
as  prenormal  students  and  grouped  in  a  prenormal  academic  de\^' 
ment.  This  can  be  realized  as  soon  as  the  professional  coun^es  v 
lengthened  to  one,  two,  or  three  years  above  high-school  graduaujt 
instead  of,  as  now,  above  eighth-year  graduation. 

Finally,  the  normal  schools  at  Spearfish  and  Springfield  are  jiist 
fied  in  furnishing  their  respective  villages  with  high-school  faci 
ties  through  the  medium  of  their  practice  schools  and  the  elementar 
courses,  because  without  this  arrangement  it  would  be  impossible  for 
either  school  to  maintain  its  required  practice  school  and  becau^ 
these  students  pay  the  required  tuition  fee. 

Uniformity  of  fundamental  courses  in  aU  the  norvTial  schools^—h 
1911  the  State  legislature  enacted  a  new  law  relating  to  granting 
teachers'  certificates.  Under  its  provisions  second  and  first  gnit 
certificates,  five-year  State  certificates,  and  convertible  two-year  pro- 
visional certificates  are  now  issued  by  the  State  department  of  public 
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•instruction  to  normal  school  and  other  accredited  school  students  of 
prescribed  age  and  attainments  without  examination.    This  is  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  placing  teaching  on  a  professional  basis.  I 

The  normal-school  courses  are  planned  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law.  They  comprise  three  main  courses — ^the 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  The  first  of  these  meets  the 
requirements  for  the  second-grade  certificate  and  embraces  two  years 
of  study  above  the  eighth  grade;  the  intermediate  course  leads  to 
first-grade  certificate  and  embraces  four  years  of  study  above  the 
eighth  grade ;  the  advanced  course  leads  to  a  life  certificate  and  em* 
braces  six  years  above  the  eighth  grade. 

The  schools,  further,  have  a  one-year  course  for  high-school  gradu- 
ates, leading  to  first-grade  certificate.  In  addition  to  all  these 
courses,  each  institution  offers  certain  other  courses  sanctioned  by  the 
regents  and  approved  by  the  State  superintendent.  They  appear  in 
Table  95,  which  contains  the  number  enrolled  in  each  course,  the  kind 
of  school  in  which  teaching,  and  other  occupation  if  not  teaching. 

Organization  of  study  courses  at  Aberdeen, — ^The  Northern  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School  was  organized  in  1901.  The  object  of  its 
establislmient  was  "to  give  instruction  to  persons  of  both  sexes  in 
manual  training  and  in  the  industrial  and  mechanical  trades,  arts, 
and  sciences  and  the  allied  branches  of  learning."  The  act  creating 
the  school  is  comprehensive  and  might  be  construed  in  such  broad 
ternms  as  to  make  it  a  competitor  of  the  university  and  the  agricul^ 
tural  college.  This  would  have  been  unwise  in  the  extreme.  For- 
tunately, whatever  ambitions  the  school  may  have  had  under  formfcr 
administrations  have  been  directed  wisely  by  the  regents,  with  ine 
result  that  the  institution  is  satisfied  to  develop  us  a  normal  schoM, 
laying  exceptional  stress  on  the  industrial  subjects.  In  some  particue 
lars,  however,  the  committee  believes  the  school  would  do  well  to; 
modify  its  study  courses.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
jjresent  study  courses : 

ADVANCED. 

(Six  years  from  eighth  grade.)  , 

Xormal,  leading  to  diploma  of  graduation  and  to  the  State  certificate  and  life 
diploma.  I 

(a)  General  course. 

(h)  Normal-manual  training. 

(c)  Normal-music  supervisor. 

id)  Normal-household  arts. 

(€)  Normal-drawing  supervisor. 

(/)  Normal-primary  and  kindergarten. 
Industrial,  leading  to  diploma  of  graduation  and  accrediting  to  junior  univer- 
sity standing.  i 

(a)  General  course. 

(&)  Manual  training. 

(c)  Domestic  arts. 
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INTERMEDIATE. 

(Four  years  trcm  eighth  srade.) 

Normal,  leading  to  second-grade  teachers'  certificate,  Talid  for  three  years. 
Industrial,  pr^aratory  to  technical  or  engineering  courses. 

ELEMENTARY. 

(Two  years  from  eighth  grade.) 

Normal,  leading  to  second-grade  teacliers'  certificate,  valid  for  two  years. 
Industrial: 

(a)  Trade  courses. 

(b)  Comiuercial  coarse  (may  be  completed  in  36  weeks). 

(c)  School  of  agriculture  (may  be  completed  in  winter  terms  compriising 

38  weeks). 

These  courses  have  been  approved  by  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education 
and  by  the  department  of  public  instmction,  subject  to  the  following  general 
regulations : 

On  permission  of  the  committee  on  extra  credits,  students  may  take  25  hours* 
work  each  quarter,  this  being  the  maximum  amount  permitted  in  any  case. 
Thus  the  way  is  opened  for  15  liours*  additional  elective  work  each  year. 
(Regents'  resolution  and  educational  department  ruling.) 

These  differentiated  courses,  which  are  taken  from  the  191^17 
calendar  of  the  school,  group  all  subjects  as  "  normal "  and  "  indus- 
trial'^ with  subdivisions  under  advanced,  intermediate,  and  ele- 
mentary courses. 

The  general  advanced  course  in  the  normal  group  represents  six 
years  of  study  above  the  eighth  grade  and  "leads  to  full  junior 
standing  in  the  leading  universities."  The  committee  believes  that 
this  course  should  be  abandoned.  Young  people  who  plan  to  attend 
university  or  college  should  enter  those  institutions  as  freshmen. 
Moreover,  as  a  normal  school  is  a  unique,  professional  school,  differ- 
ing in  aim  from  the  purely  academic  institutions,  it  can  in  no  sense 
be  considered  as  a  college  preparatory  school. 

Subcourses  b,  c,  d,  e,  f  in  the  normal  group  are  all  advanced  six- 
year  courses,  intended  to  prepare  teachers  and  supervisors  in  these 
subjects.  The  equipment  of  the  school  is  ample  for  this  particular 
phase  of  school  work,  which  is  done  so  meagerly  in  the  other  higher 
institutions  that  the  committee  believes  all  these  courses  ought  to  be 
retained  and  strengthened  by  increasing,  gradually,  the  entrance  and 
graduation  requirements,  as  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  intermediate  and  elementary  normal  courses  are  discussed 
later  under  "Proposed  courses  and  standards."  The  industrial 
courses  are  seven  in  number,  including  advanced,  general  manual 
training,  and  household  arts  courses  of  six  years  above  eighth  grade 
preparing  for  junior  university  standing,  and  several  other  inter- 
mediate and  elementary  courses  of  a  commercial  and  trade-course 
nature.  There  is  finally  a  school  of  agriculture,  of  20  weeks'  dura- 
tion. 
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It  is  accordingly  recommended  by  the  committee  that  all  the  in- 
dustrial courses  be  discontinued  after  the  present  war  emergency  has 
parsed,  and  the  equipment  and  facilities  be  utilized  wholly  for  the 
industrial  phases  of  the  normal-school  courses. 

Organization  of  study,  courses  at  Speariish, — This  normal  school 
maintains  well-adapted  advanced,  intermediate,  and  elementary 
normal  courses,  as  well  as  a  three-year  commercial  course,  and  agri- 
culture and  industrial  short  courses  of  three  years  of  18  weeks  each 
and  a  two-year  vocational  course  for  dressmakers  and  milliners. 

It  is  unquestionably  eagerness  to  serve  their  constituencies  and 
a  fear  that  people  may  otherwise  go  untaught  that  have  tempted  this 
and  other  normal  schools  to  reach  out  and  do  work  which  does  not 
legitimately  belong  in  teacher-training  schools.    The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  vocational  courses  enumerated  above  have  no  legitimate 
place  in  a  State  normal  school.    It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  committee's  intention  to  eliminate  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  other  industrial  and  vocational  subjects  from  this 
or  any  other  normal  school,  but  rather  to  redirect  the  purpose  of  these 
subjects.    Every  normal  school  in  the  State  should  require  a  certain 
amount  of  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  in  farm  accounting,  in  agri- 
culture, etc.,  but  the  purpose  should  be  to  provide  the  State  with 
better  teachers  ratlier  than  with  expert  accoimtants  and  professional 
milliners  and  agriculturists. 

For  tliis  reason  the  committee  recommends  that  all  courses  in  the 
school  not  planned  for  teachers  be  discontinued. 

Organization  of  study  courses  at  Madison  and  SpHngfield. — These 

schools  adhere  quite  closely  to  the  courses  of  study  outlined  to  meet 

the  certification  law  of  1911.     In  addition  to  the  professional  two, 

four,  and  six  year  courses  described  above,  Madison  offers  a  two-year 

primary  and  kindergarten  course  for  high-school  graduates  or  the 

equivalent.     The  school  is  well  equipped  to  do  this  Tvork.     Madison 

also  offers  a  two-year  course  for  rural  teachers,  open  to  eighth-year 

graduates.    This  coiu-se  is  too  brief  to  prepare  the  right  type  of 

rural  teacher.     Furthennore,  it  is  a  course  on  paper  only,  as  the 

school  has  not  yet  employed  the  necessary  rural  expert  to  have  charge 

of  the  course,  and  no  students  are  enrolled.    The  rural  course  should 

be  reorganized  and  strengthened  in  accordance  with  the  reconmienda- 

tions  given  later  in  this  chapter. 

Springfield  offei-s,  in  addition  to  the  regular  elementary,  inter- 
mediate, and  advanced  coui^ses,  a  business  course  and  special  music 
instruction.  The  business  course  as  advertised  "  gives  to  those  who 
ifvish  to  engage  in  business  pursuits  an  opportimity  to  fit  themselves 
in  a  practical  manner,"  etc.  This  goes  clearly  beyond  the  province 
of  a  normal  school.  The  course  should  be  discontinued,  and  the 
commercial  subjects  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  regular  professional 
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students.  All  students  should  have  an  opportunity  to  include  much 
public-school  music  in  their  courses  and  even  to  take  private  lessons; 
but  the  committee  is  inclined  to  think  that  private  instruction  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  in  this  school  and  urges  that  the  tendency 
curbed. 

During  the  year  several  hundred  teachers  came  to  the  State  who 
had  received  their  preparation  in  other  States.  However,  these  are 
offset  by  an  almost  equally  large  nmnber  of  teachers  leaving  this 
State  to  teach  in  other  States.  To  say,  then,  that  1,500  teaching 
recruits  go  into  the  schools  annually  with  little  or  no  professional 
preparation  is  probably  not  overstating  the  case,  although  final  data 
are  not  available. 

The  State  needs  annually  about  150  high-school  teachers.  A  very 
small  number  were  supplied  by  the  university  and  the  State  college. 
The  denominational  colleges  supplied  a  larger  number,  most  of  whom 
had  had  little  or  no  real  practice  teaching.  This  educational  field 
is  not  fully  occupied.  The  normal  schools  send  a  fair  per  cent  of 
their  graduates  into  rural  schools ;  the  rest  go  into  village  and  town 
schools  and  the  nonaccredited  high  schools.  But  the  numbers  are 
wholly  inadequate. 

The  best  interests  of  the  State  seem  to  demand  that — 

(a)  The  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  be 
greatly  enlarged;  that  to  this  end  one  normal  school  devote  its  ener-' 
gies  chiefly  to  preparing  rural  teachers,  and  three  schools  to  rural  and 
other  elementary  teachers  and  subject  supervisors. 

(&)  The  best  high  schools  in  the  State  be  authorized  to  prepare 
elementary  teachers  (see  Chapter  XIX)  to  provide  elementary 
schools  with  the  required  number  of  teachers. 

Proposed  standards  for  t?ie  normal  school. — ^When  the  nonprofes- 
sional courses  are  eliminated  the  normal  schools  can  concentrate  all 
their  efforts  on  improving  the  regular  normal-school  courses.  The 
professionalization  of  the  teaching  staff  must  ultimately  be  decided 
by,  or  at  least  thro.ugh,  the  normal  schools.  The  way  to  procure  a 
permanent  staff  of  good  teachers  is,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  to 
increase  entrance  requirements  and  lengthen  courses  of  study.  For  a 
person  who  invests  a  good  measure  of  time  and  money  in  his  profes- 
sional education  will  be  loath  to  abandon  his  own  calling  for  other 
callings,  as  is  such  a  temptation  to  people  who  have  made  no  real 
sacrifice  in  preparation  for  this  life  work. 

The  committee  proposes  at  this  juncture  to  restate  and  lay  down 
for  the  guidance  of  South  Dakota  a  few  of  the  standards  that  have 
been  formulated  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  set 
down  as  reasonable  guides  for  other  States: 


is 
ho       I 
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1.  The  State  should  require  certain  definite  academic  and  professional  attain- 
ments of  all  teachers. 

2.  The  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  normal  schools  should  gradually 
be  raised  to  graduation  from  a  four-year  accredited  high-school  course. 

3.  The  lowest  grade  of  certificate  to  be  issued  by  the  normal  schools  after 
1924  should  represent  two  years  above  high-school  graduation.  After  1925  the 
normal-school  diploma  should  be  given  only  to  those  who  have  finished  satisfac- 
torily a  full  course  of  three  years. 

4.  The  ultimate  standard  of  attainment  for  all  persons  teaching  in  the  State 
should  be  graduation  from  an  accredited  four-year  high  school  and  at  least  two 
years  of  professional  preparation. 

5.  The  process  of  elimination  shouldhe  gradual,  to  permit  teachers  in  service 
to  meet  the  new  requirements  without  undue  hardship. 

6.  The  normal  schools  should  organize  thoroughgoing  extension  courses  for 
the  teachers  in  service. 

7.  The  ilormal  schools  of  this  agricultural  State  should  recognize  a  special 
obligation  to  provide  appropriately  trained  teachers  for  rural  communities. 

8.  The  normal  schools  should  offer  differentiated  courses  of  study .  represent- 
ing two  and  three  years  above  high-school  graduation. 

9.  The  principal  function  of  the  normal  schools  should  be  the  preparation  *of 
elementary  teachers  for  the  rural  and  other  elementary  schools,  while  the  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  departments  of  education  in  the  university  and  the  col- 
leges should  be  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

Recormnendationa  for  securing  these  standards. — To  secure  the 
establishment  of  the  first  six  of  these  standards  the  committee  rec- 
ommends: 

(a)  That,  beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  the  school  year  1920-21, 
the  first  year  of  all  the  courses  (being  the  ninth  year  in  the  public- 
school  course)  as  now  given  be  discontinued,  and  that  for  that  year 
the  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  any  regular  course  of  the 
normal  schools  be  made  the  completion  of  one  full  year  of  the  course 
of  an  accredited  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

(J)  That,  beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  the  school  year  1921-22, 
the  second  year  of  all  the  courses  of  study  as  now  given  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  each  year  thereafter  an  additional  year  shall  be 
discontinued  until  by  the  fall  term  of  the  school  year  1924-25  only 
graduates  from  fully  accredited  high  schools,  or  the  equivalent,  be 
admitted  to  the  regular  courses  in  the  State  normal  schools. 

(c)  That  when  the  new  entrance  requirements  begin  to  be  realized 
the  State  normal  schools  may  organize  prenormal-school  departments 
of  an  academic  nature  for  students  from  sections  of  the  State  with- 
out good  high-school  facilities,  provided  that  these  prenormal-school 
departments  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  high-school  distribution  shall 
have  become  ample. 

(d)  That  after  the  close  of  the  spring  session  of  1924  all  normal- 
school  certificates  or  credentials  given  for  the  completion  of  courses 
representing  less  than  two  years  of  study  after  the  completion  of  a 
high-school  course  of  four  years  be  discontinued. 
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(e)  That  After  the  close  of  the  spring  term  of  1^^  the  two-year 
course  normal-school  diploma  be  awarded  for  the  completion  of  m 
two-year  full  course  above  high-school  graduation,  and  that  the  ad- 
vanced normal-school  diploma  be  awarded  for  completion  of  tJuee- 
year  courses  above  high-school  graduation  only. 

(/)  That,  since  there  are  in  the  service  of  the  rural  and  other  ele- 
mentary scliools  of  the  State  many  teachers  of  less  academic  and 
professional  preparation  than  will  be  required  by  the  higher  stand- 
ards in  use  after  1925,  special  provision  be  made  at  the  summer  ses- 
sions of  the  normal  schools  for  these  teachers,  and  that  such  irr^ular 
courses  be  offered  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  their  needs. 

(g)  That  all  such  teachers  be  required  to  attend  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  some  normal  school,  imiversity,  or  accredited  college  to  attain 
the  new  standards ;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  meet  these  standards  through 
study  at  the  study  centers  organized  for  this  purpose  (see  next  para- 
graph below). 

'  Training  of  tearhers  in  service, — ^The  responsibility  of  the  normal 
schools  does  not  stop  with  the  graduation  of  their  tcachers-in-training. 
If  teaching  is  to  be  a  definite  profession,  the  teacher-in-service  must 
continue  to  receive  professional  direction  from  the  normal  schools. 
To  this  end  each  of  the  four  South  Dakota  noimal  schools  should 
organize  an  extension  service,  each  operating  within  its  own  normal- 
school  extension  district,  the  boundaries  of  which  may  be  determined 
by  the  State  board  of  regents  or  by  the  administrative  heads  of  the 
four  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  extension  service  should  be 
twofold:  (1)  To  assist  all  teachers  now^in  service  to  attain  the 
gradually  increasing  requirements  under  ttie  new  standards-  (2)  To 
provide  advanced  work  for  normal-school  graduates  now  in  service. 

It  would  be  unfair  for  the  State  to  require  the  higher  certification 
standards  proposed  above  and  not  to  offer  the  means  by  which  these 
requirements  could  be  attained  without  temporarily  abandoning  the 
teaching  field.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  State  are 
mature  instructors  with  families  and  others  depending  on  them 
for  support,  which  would  prohibit  actual  school  attendance  on  their 
part.  To  reach  this  large  group  of  teachers  is  the  primary  purpose 
in  recommending  an  extension  service  in  the  normal  schools.  The 
committee  feels  that  this  extension  work  can  be  made  an  imi)ortant 
part  of  the  normal-school  service  to  the  State.  A  director  of  ex- 
tension should  be  appointed  for  each  school  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  assistants  to  establish  week-end  study  centers  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  teachers. 

A  similar  extension  servi<^  has  recently  been  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  its  surveys  of  the  educational  ^sterns  of 
Washington,  North  Dakota^  and  Arizona.  The  details  of  the  serWco 
must  be  conducted  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  eadi 
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extension  district  and  the  State.  The  committee  believe  that  a 
modified  form  of  the  so-called  "  Iowa  plan  "  organized  by  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers'  College  for  that  State,  would  meet  the  South  Dakota 
requirements. 

Advanced  work  for  graduates. — ^Graduates  from  the  professional 
courses  of  the  several  State  normal  schools  receive  a  normal-school 
diploma  granted  for  life,  which  ejititles  the  holder  to  teach  without 
examination  in  any  public  school  in  South  Dakota.  Unfortunately, 
graduation  from  a  normal  school,  however  good,  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  students  will  make  successful  teachera  Certain  European  coun- 
.  tries  never  grant  permanent  certificates  until  the  candidate  has  served 
a  successful  apprenticeship  of  two  or  more  years,  during  which  much 
time  must  be  devoted  to  professional  reading  under  Government  di- 
rection. The  committee  believes  that  the  professional  standards  of 
all  teachers  would  be  greatly  improved  if  provisional  licenses  only 
were  granted*  on  the  basis  of  normal-school  diplomas,  but  that  these 
licenses  should  be  converted  into  life  certificates  after  the  graduates 
shall  have  proved  both  their  ability  to  teach  and  their  willingness 
and  ability  to  carry  forward  cultural  and  professional  study  without 
the  constant  oversight  of  teachers  and  other  school  helps.  To  this 
end  the  committee  recommends  an  extension  service  for  normal-school 
graduates  much  like  the  service  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  its  educational  surveys  of  Washington,  North  Dakota,  and 
Arizona,  namely: 

(1)  That  for  all  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  who  hold  diplomas 
valid  as  certificates  to  teach  in  the  State  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  the  presidents  of  the 
normal  schools  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  education  in 
the  university,  prepare  thoroughgoing  courses  of  study,  including 
both  professional  and  cultural  subjects,  which  may  be  completed 
within  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  time  of  beginning  study; 
that  examinations  on  portions  of  these  courses  be  held  from  time  to 
time;  and  that  no  person  receive  a  permanent  license  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  until  after  he  has  passed  a  final  ex- 
amination in  all  courses  prescribed ;  the  final  examination  should  be 
passed  not  earlier  than  two  nor  later  than  five  years  after  the  time 
of  leaving  the  normal  school. 

(2)  That  State,  county,  and  city  superintendents  and  supervisors 
be  required  to  give  special  attention  to  young  teachers  who  are  pur- 
suing these  prescribed  courses  of  study  and  have  not  yet  received  a 
permanent  license  to  teach.  Before  granting  the  permanent  license 
t€>  any  teacher  the  State  <lepartment  of  public  instruction  should  re- 
quire a  statement  that  such  teacher  has  passed  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation on  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  also  a  specific  report 
from  a  qualified  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  inspector  that  this 
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teacher  has  taught  satisfactorily  not  less  than  16  months  in  the  schools 
of  the  State.  And  this  report  should  be  accompanied  by  detailed 
records  of  the  work  done  within  the  past  eight  months,  showing  its 
excellence  and  defects, 

(3)  That  the  same  policy  in  regard  to  permanent  licenses  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  be  pursued  with  teachers  enter- 
ing the  service  from  other  States.  The  first  license  granted  to  any 
such  teacher  should  be  a  temporary  license. 

Specialized  departments  in  which  to  prepare  rural  teachers. — ^The 
State  requires  about  five  rural  teachers  for  each  one  needed  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  The  educational  needs  of  the  rural-school  teachers 
have  already  been  alluded  to  elsewhere,  but  the  subject  is  important 
enough  to  warrant  special  discussion. 

1  The  tragic  mistake  has  been  to  assume  that  rural  teachers  can  get 
along  with  less  preparation  than  is  needed  elsewhere.  Consequently, 
inexperienced,  immature,  and  half-taught  persons  have  been  pushed 
out  into  rural  districts  to  teach,  with  the  result  that  rural  schools 
in  many  places  do  not  provide  the  kind  of  education  required  by  ifs 
patrons.  It  is  not  sufficient,  therefore,  that  teachers  in  rural  schools 
should  have  as  much  general  education  and  professional  skill  as 
teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  in  town  schools.  In  addition  they 
need  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  in  many  subjects  not  necessary  for 
the  elementary  teachers  in  town  schools.  Rural  teachers  must  un- 
derstand the  underlying  problems  of  country  life  and  must  have 
correct  vision  and  point  of  view  and  zeal  to  undertake  the  trying 
tasks  of  modem  rural  teaching.  This  calls  for  many-sided  special- 
ized preparation  which  can  not  be  acquired  in  the  general  pedagogi- 
cal courses.  Specialized  departments  in  charge  of  rural  life  experts 
are  necessary  if  the  schools  would  solve  this  important  problem.  The 
courses  offered  must  be  practical  and  contain  all  the  sciences  that  per- 
tain to  rural  life;  moreover,  the  courses  must  be  made  at  least  as 
long  in  time  as  the  advanced  courses  preparing  for  teaching  in  town. 
Land  and  laboratories  are  needed  in  which  to  apply  the  course  of 
study.  There  should  also  be  a  rural  practice  school  of  the  consoli- 
dated type  established  in  connection  with  each  normal  school,  and 
other  near-by  rural  schools  might  profitably  be  organized  for  rural 
observation  purposes. 

Teaching  staff  and  class  organization, — The  following  summary 
(Table  93)  giving  (1)  the  number  of  regular  instructors,  (2)  salaries 
for  the  regular  school  year  of  three  terms,  (3)  the  average  number  of 
different  subjects  taught,  (4)  the  average  number  of  class  periods 
per  week  for  each  instructor,  (5)  the  average  number  of  students  per 
hours,  and  (6)  the  average  number  of  student  clock  hours  per  week, 
furnishes  an  exact  basis  for  a  comparative  study  of  the  four  State 
normal  schools: 
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7ABLE  06. — X umber,  salary,  and  class  tcork  of  the  instructors  of  normal  schools 

of  South  Dakota, 


Normal  schools. 

Number 

ofreffu- 

lar&i 

struo- 

tora. 

Average 
salary  for 

Sool 
year. 

Average 
number 
of  sub- 
jects 
taught. 

Average 
number 
of  reci- 
tations 
per 
week. 

Average 
number 

of 
students 
per  class. 

Average 

student 

clock 

hours 

per 

week. 

Critic 
teacher 
and 
others  not 
classed 
as  regu- 
lar. 

Average 
salary  of 
those  not 
classed 
as  regu- 
lar in- 
structors. 

Aberdeen 

33 
15 
23 
14 

11,383.58 
1,456.67 
1,203.50 
1,121.43 

3+ 
3+ 
3+ 
3+ 

18 
14 
24 
16 

27 
35 
31 
17 

410 
466 
601 
271 

2 

14 
12 

7 

8410 

Madison. 

374 

Spearfish 

880 

flpringfl^ld 

321 

Average 

21 

1,313.77 

3+ 

18 

28 

437 

9 

49e 

The  table  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  following  standards 
for  normal  schools  now  generally  accepted  by  students  of  education 
who  have  given  serious  study  to  the  internal  administration  of  this 
class  of  schools: 

(1)  The  average  salary  of  regular  instructors  should  approach 
$2,000  per  annum;  the  salary  of  practice  school-teachers  should  ap- 
proach $1,800. 

(2)  The  number  of  classroom  clock  hours  per  instructor  should 
not  exceed  20  per  week. 

(3)  The  number  of  students  per  class  should  not  exceed  30  or  35, 
except  in  lecture  work. 

(4)  The  average  number  of  student  clock  hours  carried  by  an 
instructor  may  reach  300  and  400,  the  reasonable  load  in  any  case 
being  determined  by  the  kind  of  work  required. 

The  summary  distinguishes  between  regular  normal  school  instruc- 
tors and  critic  teachers,  assistants,  part-time  teachers,  etc.  Aberdeen 
has  the  largest  number  of  regular  instructors,  and  Springfield  the 
smallest.  The  salaries  average  very  low  throughout  and  should 
be  scaled  up  to  the  standards  laid  down  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  average  number  of  subjects  is  about  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  the 
schools  are  organized  on  a  reasonably  definite  departmental  basis. 

The  number  of  recitations  per  instructor  average  only  18  per  week, 
which  is  less  than  the  standard  load.  Spearfish  alone  averages  above 
the  standard.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the  average  number  of 
students  per  class.  None  can  be  considered  too  large,  and  Spring- 
field carries  classes  that  are  unusually  small.  The  average  number 
of  student  clock  hours  is  too  high  at  Spearfish,  because  the  instructors 
carry  more  than  the  standard  requirement  of  recitations.  Spring- 
field is  not  running  at  full  capacity;  the  other  two  schools  carry 
about  the  correct  load  of  student  clock  hours,  although  the  figures 
are  somewhat  high,  due  to  the  large  number  of  physical  culture  and 
music  students  included  in  the  tables. 
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From  the  above  it  appears: 

(1)  That  the  normal  school  staffs  are  ^*eatly  underpaid. 

(2)  That  staff  members  can  not  be  said  to  be  overloaded  with, 
work;  indeed,  the  standards  being  about  ri£:ht  with  the  exception  of 
Springfield,  which  operates  at  about  two-thirds  capacity,  due  to  the 
small  number  of  students  in  attendance. 

Section   3.   MAINTENANCE,  PHYSICAL  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PRESENT 
NEEDS  OF  THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

(A)   THE  NORTHERN  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Physical  eqmpme^iL — ^The  general  equipment  of  this  school  is 
adequate  for  good  instruction.  The  grounds  comprise  25  acres, 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Aberdeen,  platted  to  lawns,  shrubbery, 
agricultural  experiment  plats,  playgromids,  etc  Six  buildings  are 
used  for  school  purposes,  two  being  dormitories,  devoted  entirely  to 
the  use  of  young  women.  The  central  building  contains  laboratories, 
classrooms,  and  the  library  collections.  The  administration  build- 
ing, as  signified  in  the  name,  contains  the  executive  oiRces,  and  in 
addition  the  auditorium,  post  office,  book  store,  home  economics, 
kitchen  and  serving  rooms,  and  recitation  ro(Nns.  The  manual  arts 
building  contains  the  school's  well-equipped  wood  and  metal  shops, 
tool  and  stock  room,  forge  shop,  foundry,  drafting  room,  gymnasimn, 
and  other  rooms  and  equipment  This  building  is  exceptionally  well 
adapted  for  advanced  industrial  work,  as  well  as  for  the  type  of 
manual  training  required  in  the  public  schools.  The  central  heat- 
ing plant  is  well  equipped  with  high-pressure  boilers,  which  are 
ample  for  all  purposes.  This  school  has  no  practice  school  equip- 
ment on  the  premises,  as  all  practice  teacliing  is  done  in  the  Aberdeen 
public  schools. 

Additional  eqvipment  needed. — This  school  has  unquestionably 
received  more  liberal  appropriations  than  any  other  normal  school 
in  the  State,  although  it  has  not  had  any  too  much.  A  liberal  treat- 
ment of  all  the  normal  schools  is  the  best  policy  for  tlie  legislature 
to  follow.  These  schools  must  be  assisted  in  every  way  to  expand 
and  attract  more  students.  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  should  have  certain  definite  equipment  for  future  enlarge- 
ment.   This  includes : 

(1)  A  new  auditorium  and  gymnasium. 

(2)  Remodeling  the  old  dormitory  for  women. 

(3)  A  rural  practice  school. 

(4)  Increased  library  facilities,  equipment,  and  books. 

Plans  should  be  made  for  one  substantial  building  to  be  used  as 
auditorium  and  gymnasium.  The  present  assembly  hall  should  be 
converted  into  library  quarters,  and  the  present  library  transferred 
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from  the  oexxtral  building  where  the  present  quarters  are  needed  for 
classrooms.  The  gymnasium  is  t<K>  small  and  poorly  located  for 
present  needs.  The  space  now  occupied  by  the  gymnasium  could  be 
used  to  good  advantage  by  the  industrial  classes.  For  the  new  build- 
ing $200,000  would  be  needed. 

The  woman^s  building  could  be  r^nodeled  and  modernized  at  an 
outlay  of  about  $10,000. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  tlie  school  is,  however,  rural  practice 
school  facilities.  Since  the  biggest  present  task  of  the  normal  schools 
is  to  supply  many  well-prepared  rural  teachers,  each  of  the  four 
schools  should  be  provided  with  good  practice  school  plants  of  the 
consolidated  type.  Aberdeen  should  acquire  the  triangular  tract  of 
15  acres  adjacent  to  the  athletic  field.  Here  should  be  erected  a 
model  two-room  school,  with  full  basement,  and  a  model  teachers' 
cottage,  both  structures  complying  wi^  the  suggestions  for  ideal 
school  plants  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  report.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  for  the  school  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  Aberdeen  township  board  to  consolidate  its  three  one-room  schools 
at  the  proposed  model  schooL 

(b)    the-  state  normal  school  at  MADISON. 

Physical  equipments — ^The  school  is  hampered  for  lack  of  ample 
financial  support  and  up-to-difte  equipment.  The  school  boasts  an 
excellent  training-school  building,  a  good  gymnasium,  and  an  ade^ 
quate  heating  plant.  The  rest  of  the  plant  and  equipment  is  wholly 
inadequate.  Aside  from  the  buildings  mentioned  above,  the  school 
utilizes  the  so-called  east  wing  and  west  wing  for  recitation  rooms, 
laboratories,  library,  auditorium,  and  administration  purposes.  An- 
other building  is  used  as  dormitory  for  young  women. 

The  library  collection  is  small  (4,000  volumes)  and  poorly  housed. 
A  defiinite  annual  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $750  is  necessary  to 
get  the  collection  brought  up  to  date.  This  school  has  no  equipment 
for  manual  training  and  shopwork,  if  one  leaves  out  of  consideration 
one  poorly  equipped  cellar  room  not  worth  mentioning.  The  audi- 
torium is  small  and  difficult  of  access.  The  exit  is  badly  planned  and 
dangerous. 

A-dditional  equipment  cmd  tewching  9taff  needed  at  Madison, — '(1) 
The  plan  of  the  school  authorities  has  been  from  the  first  to  connect 
the  east  and  west  wings  by  a  central  main  building.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea  for  a  State  like  South  Dakota,  with  its  severe  winter 
"weather.  The  committee  recommends  that  a  large  central  building 
be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000,  between  the  present  wings  and 
connected  to  them  by  fireproof  protected  passageways.  The  new 
building  should  be  fireproof  throughout,  and  should  be  planned  to 
house  the  administration  offices,  the  library,  a  number  of  recitation 
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rooms,  and  the  auditorium.    This  readjustment  would  allow  ample 
space  for  industrial  work  in  one  of  the  present  wings. 

(2)  This  school  should  devote  all  its  energies  to  preparing  ele- 
mentary-school teachers,  including  rural  teachers,  since  it  lies  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  agricultural  section.  To  this  end  the  normal  school 
must  establish  a  practical  rural  practice  school.  A  school  plant  is 
recommended,  identical  with  that  recommended  for  Aberdeen.  The 
normal-school  campus  contains  20  acres.  It  is  urged  that  20  acres 
lying  near  by  (which  the  committee  understands  can  be  procured 
now  at  a  reasonable  price)  be  purchased  and  used  for  rural  school 
plant  and  agricultural  experimentation. 

(3)  The  following  staff  members  should  be  added  without  further 
delay :  An  expert  to  organize  the  rural  school  department,  a  manual- 
training  director,  one  assistant  in  home  economics,  one  instructor 
in  public-school  music,  one  critic  teacher,  and  one  additional  janitor. 

(c)    THE  STATE*  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  SPEARnSH. 

Physical  eqtdpment. — ^The  school  plant  is  composed  of  four  large 
buildings  and  a  central  heating  plant  set  in  80  acres  of  land  used  for 
grounds  and  school  farm.  This  school  is  fortunate  in  having  its  own 
school  farm  of  70  acres.  This  is  sure  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  future  rural  teacher  training  at  the  school.  The  main  building 
is  large  and  well  equipped.  The  laboratories  and  classroom  equip- 
Inent  are  very  satisfactory.  The  library  is  the  most  complete  (19,000 
volumes)  in  any  of  the  normal  schools.  The  Wenona  Cook  Hall,  or 
Young  Women's  Hall,  while  on  the  whole  well  planned,  should  be 
supplied  with  fire  escapes  without  delay.  The  training-school  build- 
ing is  a  satisfactory  structure. 

The  gymnasium  and  auditorium  (under  construction)  as  planned 
is  a  splendid  structure ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  present  appropriation 
is  insufficient  to  complete  it.  The  exterior  aspect  of  the  building,  at 
least,  will  be  imattractive  until  the  whole  is  completed  according  to 
the  original  plans. 

Needed  improvements. — ^The  following  improvements  are  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  as  essential : 

(1)  An  additional  appropriation  of  $60,000  to  complete  the  gym- 
nasium building  according  to  original  plans  and  specifications. 

(2)  A  rural  practice  school  of  the  consolidated  type,  to  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $7,500,  and  a  home  for  its  teachers  to  cost  $3,500. 

(3)  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  complete  platting  and  planting 
the  school  grounds,  which  have  received  little  attention  in  the  past. 

(4)  An  appropriation  sufficient  to  install  new  steam  boUer  to  ade- 
quately heat  the  school  buildings. 
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(d)    THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT   SPRINGFIELD. 

Physical  eqvipment. — ^The  grounds  of  this  normal  school  comprise 
^  20  acres  of  land  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  town  and  the  Mis- 
souri Valley.  The  school  has  just  procured,  through  purchase,  an 
additional  tract  of  land  suitable  for  rural  practice  grounds. 

The  present  plant  includes  a  substantial  main  building  (the  central 
section  and  one  wing  only  completed),  a  young  women's  dormitory, 
a  new*  building  used  for  science  classrooms  and  gymnasium,  and  a 
central  heating  plant. 

Needed,  additions  and  improvements, — The  committee  recommends 
the  following  additions  and  improvements  for  the  school  at  Spring- 
field: 

(1)  Erection  of  wing  to  complete  the  main  building. 

(2)  Construction  of  a  second  building  to  be  used  as  dormitory 
and  dining  haU. 

(3)  Construction  of  a  complete  rural  practice  school. 

The  regents  should  dedicate  this  normal  school  to  the  special  func- 
tion of  preparing  rural  teachers.  This  calls  for  much'  land  for  ex- 
perimentation and  good  laboratory  equipment.  It  requires  also  good 
school  "  home  "  for  the  teachers  in  charge. 

The  main  building  can  be  completed  at  an  outlay  of  $50,000; 
$10,000  additional  required  for  remodeling  the  rest  of  the  building. 
At  the  present  time  the  school  is  obliged  to  house  its  home  economics 
department  and  art  department  in  the  subbasement  of  the  old  build- 
ing.    This  is  bad. 

The  dormitory  is  overcrowded,  91  girls  residing  in  a'  building 
planned  for  80*  Such  a  new  building  can  probably  be  erected  for 
$50,000. 

Finally,  $7,500  should  be  appropriated  for  a  two-room  consoli- 
dated rural  practice  school  and  $3,500  for  a  teachers'  cottage  and 
eommunity  house,  both  of  which  should  be  erected  on  the  18  acres 
of  land  described  above. 

SUMMARY  OF   RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  STATE   NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  in  the 
normal  schools.    That  to  this  end — 

(a*)  The  normal  school  at  Springfield  devote  its  energies  chiefly 
to  preparing  rural  teachers. 

(ft)    The  normal  schools  at  Madison  and  Spearfish  devote  their 
energies  chiefly  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers 
and  special-subject  supervisors. 
79888°— 18 ^17 
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(r)  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen. 
devote  its  energies  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teftchers 
and  superviBors,  including  supervisons  of  industrial  subjects. 

2.  The  gradual  increase  of  entranee  j^uirements  to  gradnaiion' 
from  an  accredited  four-year  high  school. 

3.  The  granting  of  no  normal-school  certificates  after  the  ^ring 
session  of  1924  for  less  than  the  completion  of  two  years  ot  noimal- 
school  wor^  above  high-school  graduation. 

4.  The  award  after  the  spring  session  of  1925  of  a  two-year  course 
normal-school  diploma  for  the  completion  of  the  two-year  cDOESi 
above  high-school  graduation,  and  of  the  adranced  normal-school 
diploma  for  completion  of  three  years  above  high-school  graduation. 

5.  The  provision  by  the  normal  schools  for  differentiated  courses 
of  study  of  two  and  three  years  above  high-school  graduation. 

6.  The  establishment  of  special  summ«*  and  irregular  eonrses  to 
enable  teachers  in  service  to  fulfill  the  new  academic  and  profeesiooal 
requirements. 

7.  l*he  division  of  the  State  into  eztensioii-serviioe  districts,  one 
for  each  normal, school,  within  wliich  each  normal  school  shall  or- 
ganize an  extension  service  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

8.  The  preparation  of  courses  of  study  for  the  further  training  ci 
teachers  in  service,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  shall  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  license  to  teach. 

9.  The  organization  of  spedaUzed  rural  seiiool  departmentB  in 
c*onnection  with  each  of  the  normal  schools. 

10.  Liberal  increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  normal-school  instructorsL 

11.  More  liberal  financial  support  of  all  the  normal  schools,  to 
enable  them  to  reach  the  largest  possible  number  of  future  teachers. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  whether  in  rural  conmmnities  or  in  towns  or  cities, 
should  be  just  as  thorough  as  for  high  schools,  and  that  the  ultimate 
training  should  include  four  years  of  work  beyond  the  high  school. 
How  rapidly  thii^  standard  shall  be  approached  in  South  Dakota  the 
commission  can  not  foresee.  As  to  how  rapidly  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  normal  schools  should  be  l«igthened  to  four  years  the  commis- 
e^ion  is  not  prepared  to  make  a  recommendation.  The  constituency 
of  the  student  body  attending  the  normal  schools  and  the  means 
available  for  the  support  of  the  normal  schools  are  conditioning 
f a<jtors  which  the  regents  of  education  will  bear  in  mind.  The  fore- 
going recommendations  do  not  in  any  way  preclude  the  {possibility 
of  enhancing  and  ejctending  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  beyond 
the  minimum  limits  here  presciibed. 


chapter  XIX. 

PREPARATION    OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   TEACHERS— THE 
UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGES. 


Section   I.   THE   DEPARTMENT    OJF   EDUCATION   IN   THE   UNIVERSITY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Purpose  of  the  department. — ^The  purpose  of  the  department  ox 
edncation,  as  expressed  by  the  university  authorities — 

is  to  furnish  adequate  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  science  of  education  and 
the  art  of  teaching.  It  is  designed  to  fit  teachers,  aupervlsors,  principals,  and 
superintendents  for  the  schools  of  the  State,  though  Its  courses  are  open  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  work  of  edacatlon. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  161  persons  who  are  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,  normal  schools,  or  colleges  of  the  State  hold  degrees 
from  the  University  of  South  Dakota  or  have  taken  courses  in  the 
university.    These  teachers  may  be  siunDaarized  as  follows: 

(a)  Thirty-nine  superintendents  and  principals  ajoed  fift^'-nine 
teachers  who  hold  degrees  or  are  working  for  advanced  degrees  and 
teaching  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  or  colleges  of  the  State. 

(&)  Twenty-nine  superintendents  and  principals  and  ten  teachers, 
who  are  undergraduates  of  the  university,  teaching  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  of  State  certificates. 

(b)  Twenty-nine  superintendents  and  principals  and  ten  teachers, 
schools  of  the  State  on  State  certificates. 

Of  the  161  teachers  19  are  members  of  normal  school,  college,  and 
university  faculties  and  4  have  resigned  for  war  duties.  This  leaves 
138  in  the  public  schools,  11  of  whom  are  elementary-school  teachers. 
The  net  total  is  127  superintendents,  principals,  and  high-school 
teachers  employed  in  the  State,  or  about  15  per  cent  of  the  actual 
number  required  to  supply  secondary  schools.  Furthermore,  not  all 
of  the  127  teachers  have  come  into  the  high  schools  through  the 
flepartment  of  education  of  the  university,  although  probably  most 
[>f  them  have  had  some  courses  in  education.  From  this  it  can  be  seen 
[^hat  the  university  has  only  barely  touched  the  problem  of  preparing 
teachers  for  secondary  schools. 
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Nuinher  and  distribution  of  students  enrolled  in  education. — ^The 
number  of  students  taking  courses  in  education  the  first  semester  of 
1917-18  was  141,  distributed  as  follows:  South  Dakota,  131;  Iowa, 
9 ;  Nebraska,  1. 

DUtribution  of  South  Dakota  students  in  education,  by  counties. 


Beadle 1 

Bonhoiiime 4 

Brown 3 

Brule 1 

Charles  Mix 8 

Clark 1 

Clay 32 

Cotlinjjton 6 

Davison 2 

Day    1 

Douglas 4 

Kdmuiuls 1 

Faulk 5 


Grant 1 

Gregory 4 

Hughes   3 

Hutchinson -       1 

Jerauld 1 

Kingsbury 2 

Lake 2 

Lawrence   2 

Lincoln   

McCook 

Marshall 

Meade    

Minnehaha 


Moody   2 


Pennington 

Roberts 

Sanbom 

Shannon    __ 

Spink 

Turner  

Union 

Yankton    -.. 


Total 131 


The  courses  oilered  by  the  department  of  education  the  first  semes- 
ter of  1917-18  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  were  as 
follows : 

students. 


Course  1.  Fundamental  conceptions  of  etlucatlon 

Course  3.  Principles   of   education 

Course  7.  Measuring   results   of   teaching 

Course  9.  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools.. 
►  Course  11.  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  In  secondary  schools- 
Course  17.  School  administration  and  supervision 

<^nl^se  25.  Teaching  processes 

Course  27.  Interest,  motivation,  and  appreciation 


SO 
39 

6 
29 

9 

2 
18 

7 


Of  these  courses  all  but  17,  25,  and  27  are  elementary  or  introduc- 
tory. The  eight  courses  were  given  by  a  staff  of  two  professors  and 
two  assistants,  who,  in  addition,  devote  much  time  to  extension 
teaching. 

Future  policy, — The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  time  is  op- 
portune to  reorganize  the  present  department  of  education  as  a  school 
of  education  in  charge  of  a  capable  dean  and  an  ample  staff  of  pro- 
fessors and  assistants.  The  school  of  education  should  occupy  a 
building  of  its  own,  well  furnished  with  laboratory  equipment  and 
other  facilities  required  in  a  modern  school  of  education.  In  this 
should  be  housed  also  the  univei-sity  practice  school  of  high-school 
rank.  It  is  essential  that  the  students  pursuing  educational  courses 
have  access  to  such  a  well-organized  practice  school.  Now,  all  stu- 
dents who  have  had  teaching  experience  are  excused  from  practice 
teaching;  all  others  acquire  some  experience  in  the  Vermillion  high 
school.    The  present  system,  however,  does  not  give  the  teachers  in 
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:raining   such  adequate  or  systematic  practice  experience  as  they 
jhould  have. 

With  its  department  of  education  reorganized  as  here  proposed, 
the  university  should  be  able  to  overcome  the  drawbacks  of  poor 
geographical  location  and  furnish  the  State  with  an  annually  increas- 
ing number  of  administrators,  supervisors,  and  high-school  teachers. 

Section    a.   DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION    IN    THE    STATE    COLLEGE. 

Present  status. — The  department  of  education  in  the  State  college 
is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  still  in  the  process  of  organization.  The 
department  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  principals  and 
superintendents  for  the  agricultural  and  industrial  high  schools,  and 
teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  training. 

As  can  best  be  seen  from  the  list  of  graduates  for  1917  (p.  225) 
who  elected  courses  in  education,  the  department  does  not  yet  occupy 
the  place  it  should  have  in  supplying  teachers  of  vocational  sub- 
jects, and  administrators  and  supervisors  for  the  new  kind  of  rural 
schools  proposed  in  this  survey,  the  organization  of  which,  is  likely 
to  be  hastened  by  the  standards  set  up  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
Policy  of  expanuoiu — It  is  definitely  settled  that  the  State  col- 
lego  will   prepare  all  the  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  taking 
advantage  of  the  agricultural-education  provision  in  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  and  at  least  some  of  the  teachers  in  home  economics. 
If  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  committee  are  adopted,  the 
State  college  will  probably  prepare  all  the  latter  class  teachers. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  agricultural  college  and  its  large  equipment 
make  this  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  prepare  not  alone  the  vocational 
teachers  spoken  of  above,  but  also  principals  of  the  large  consolidated 
and  rural  high  schools  and  continuation  schools  urged  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

At  the  present  time  a  single  professor  is  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment. It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  school  to  enlarge  the  depart- 
ment. It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  school  to  enlarge  the  department 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  public  demands.  The  committee 
,  recommends  that  the  following  organization  be  consummated  imme- 
diately : 

1.  That  the  department  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  professor  of  education 
[     and  director  of  the  department  (who  shall  conduct  the  courses  In  e<lucationaI 

theory  and  practice). 

2.  That  there  be  appointed  to  assist  him  (a)  one  specialist  of  agricultural 
'     education;  (&)  one  specialist  of  home  economics  education;  and  (o)  one  special- 
ist of  rural  etlucation. 
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Section  3.   EDUCATIONAL  COURSES   IN   ACCREDITED    COLLEGES  IKD 

ACADEMIES. 

Legislative  provisions. — ^Under  the  provisions  of  sections  13  and  It 
of  the  school  laws  of  South  Dakota  the  State  department  of  puUk 
instruction  has  approved  the  work  of  certain  denominationad  sciiool< 
in  the  State  and  has  placed  these  schools  on  equal  terms  with  tbe 
State  schools  in  the  matter  of  receiving  State  certificates. 

Section  13,  on  life  diplomas,  provides  that — 

a  Ufe  diploma  from  the  State  university  or  from  any  approved  coII^e  hs^- 
ing  a  regular  course  of  study,  in  which  at  least  four  years  above  an  apprw^i 
high-school  course  are. required,  may  be  accepted  in  Ueu  of  an  examinatioc  !i 
the  subjects  named,  if  the  applicant  has  in  his  college  course  pursued  tm 
course  of  pedagogical  studies  and  pedagogical  profesi^onal  training  comprisii^ 
at  leatst  one-fourth  worii  during  at  least  18  montlis. 

Under  this  section  the  following  institutions  have  been  placed  ot 
the  accredited  list:  Augustana  College,  Dakota  Wesleyan  TJniversitT. 
Huron  College,  Sioux  Falls  College,  Yankton  College, 

These  schools  are  also  accredited  under  section  14,  providing  for 
the  iiSsue  of  State  certificates. 

Section  14  of  the  school  law  provides  that — 

a  diploma  from  any  State  normal  school  in  South  Dakota,  having  a  course  is 
wliicli  at  least  two  years*  work  above  an  approved  four-year  hig:1i-9cliool  cokstk 
is  required,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  examination  in  the  subjects  naneil: 
Provided  further,  That  a  diploma  from  any  other  scliool  having^  a  course  d 
study  equivalent  in  extent  and  similar  in  character  may  be  accepted  in  Hen  rf 
an  examination  in  the  subjects  named. 

Provided  further,  That  applicants  for  State  certificate,  upon  normal  or  other 
school  credentials,  must  show  that  the  course  of  study  purstied  therein  o>ii- 
tained  a  course  of  at  least  18  months  of  pedagogy  and  professional  trainio^ 
comprising  at  least  one-fourth  said  time. 

Under  this  section  the  following  institutions  have  been  accredited. 
in  addition  to  the  five  enumerated  above:  Lutheran  nomial  and 
Wossington  Springs  junior  college. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  for  State  certificates,  these  two  schook 
offer  coui-ses  leading  to  first  and  second  grade  certificates.  Notre 
Dame  Academy  and  Ward  Academy  likewise  offer  courses  leadin; 
to  first  and  second  grade  certificates. 

Annual  teacher  a/'cessions  from  the  accredited  colleges, — ^Table  97' 
shows  that  47  students  in  the  accredited  colleges  completed  the 
required  pedagogical  and  profeSvsional  courses  entitling  them  to  life 
diplomas;  37  others  completed  the  six-year  course  for  tlie  five-year 
State  certificate.  In  all,  192  students  completed  one  or  anotlier  of 
the  four-certificate  courses.  Of  these,  144  are  teaching  the  present 
year. 
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kBUE  97. — Oradmatea  i%  edwcati<m  frofn  it<*crediti'd  denominaUonal  coUcget  4m4 

a<>adcmics,  19X1, 


InsUtdtioDs. 

Life 
diploma. 

State 
oprtifl- 
cate. 

First- 

gmde 

oertlfi- 

cate. 

Second- 

^- 

cate. 

Total 
■umber 

ia  1917^. 

aifUStMIB  fTollfWB 

13 

10 

17 

A^nff^  Wfrnlffyan  T^nivpralty , 

15 
3 
11 

13 
6 
4 

11 
3 
1 

22 

BTon  Colieffe..... /. 

15 

frux  ^'frils «V?li«iig© ..., 

1 

ankton  College."^..,. 

17 

iitheran  Normal  School , 

9 

11 
10 

15 
14 

28 

'essImptOTi  flprinps  JiTnlwr'olWB 

24 

r^5iTnM*"iy^   ^^              

20 

Total 

47 

87 

43 

G5                   144 

It  is  evident  from  these  data  that  the  denominational  schools  are 
aking  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
chools  of  the  State,  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
vay  by  the  State  authorities. 

Policy  of  inspecting  and  re-accrediting  the  denominational  schools. — 
[t  is  vitally  important  that  the  State  authorities  which  have  placed 
Jiese  schools  on  the  accredited  lists  should  also  exercise  the  authority 
rf  inspection  over  them,  so  far  as  their  facilities  for  teacher  ti-aining 
fcre  concerned.  The  committee  believes  that  former  State  superin- 
tendents have  been  too  ready  to  grant  ihe  right  of  accrediting,  and 
that  as  a  result  several  schools  enjoy  this  important  function  which 
are  not  adequately  equipped  for  the  work.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to 
go  into  details  of  all  the  weaknesses  discovered.  Attention  is,  how- 
ever, called  to  the  following  facts: 

1.  Aupustana  College  is  only  a  junior  college  and  should  no  longer 
be  accredited  for  life  diploma  under  the  four-year  college  course, 

2.  Dakota  Wesley  an  University,  Huron  College,  and  Yankton  Col- 
lege rank  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  are  the  only  colleges  fitted,  by 
reason  of  teaching  staff,  luboratory  and  library  equipment,  etc.,  to 
grant  the  life  diploma  on  equal  terms  with  the  State  schools. 

3.  The  colleges  now  accredited  to  offer  courses  leading  to  life 
diplomas  and  State  certificates  do  not  have  the  equipment  (practice 
school,  etc.)  to  instruct  elementary  school  teachers  which  most  of  the 
six-year  course  teachers  become. 

4.  The  equipment  of  the  schools  that  limit  their  courses  to  the 
State  certificate  and  the  first  and  second  grade  certificates,  or  first 
and  second  grade  certificates  only,  is  generally  too  meager.  Tliis 
refers  particularly  to  training-school  facilities  and  professional 
libraries. 

5.  The  accredited  schools  that  offer  courses  for  certificates  similar 
to  the  courses  given  in  the  normal  schooLs  should  gradually  raise 
their  entrance  requirements  and  lengthen  their  courses  to  comply  with 
the  standards  set  for  the  normal  schools  (see  page  237). 
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Section    4.    PROPOSED    TEACHER-TRAINING    DEPARTMENTS  DJ  BS 

SCHOOLS. 

In  a  total  of  9,250  students  enrolled  in  the  South  Dakota  t 
schools,  only  280  students  study  teaching  subjects.  Despite  thi?fk.l 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  these  students  teach  without  further  pr^j 
ration.  This  is  a  bad  practice.  The  high  schools  have  a  real  oppt? 
tiinity  to  stimulate  a  better  professional  attitude  among  the  yw? 
people,  with  the  ultimate  result  of  hastening  the  raising  of  stanki 
and  building  up  the  attendance  at  the  normal  schools. 

What  schooh  should  offer  training  courses. — ^The  commitfcttV 
lieves  that  only  a  limited  number  of  fully  accredited  hiffh  Bcbtv? 
should  be  authorized  to  offer  teacher-training  courses.  As  &  be5> 
ning  the  privilege  might  be  limited  to  the  19  high  schools  m  Gm^ 
(see  page  187).  However,  the  ultimate  aim  should  be  to  estahlii< 
such  schooL  in  each  organized  county.'  Teaching  staffs,  ccm^- 
study,  and  equipment  of  these  schools  should  be  approved  by  i^ 
State  department  of  public  instruction  and  should  receive  States^ 
for  their  training  departments.  The  work  should  be  organized  i^» 
fifth  or  graduate  year,  and  it  should  be  understood  that  this  is  «• 
a  temporary  expedient.  As  soon  as  possible  the  normal  ^^ 
should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  enable  them  to  prepare  a  sufficient  nrm 
of  teachers  for  all  elementary  schools. 

The  committee  accordingly  makes  the  following  specific  RW* 
mendations : 

1.  That  the  State  legislature  appropriate  $40,000  for  the  blennlTiin  ISl^^ 
to  aifl  in  establishing  and  maintaining  teacher-training  departments  orpna^ 
as  fifth-year  courses  in  connection  wltJi  four-year  high  schools  approved  by 
State  department  of  public  instruction. 

2.  That  no  school  shall  receive  more  than  $1,000  per  annum. 

The  following  course  is  planned  for  fifth-year  study  in  high  schoc" 
organizing  teacher-training  departments: 

FIRST    TERM.       12   llOUrS.  '^^f^ 

Practical  introductions  to  teaching 

A  pimple  course  ombodyinpj  such  principles  af  education  and  of  teacMn?  as 
nid  the  teaclier-in-trnining  \o  orient  liinipclf  and  get  a  grasp  of  the  fundameo 
principles  which  Bhould  precede  observation  and  practice  teaching  and  special  mc 
ods  and  rural  school  management     The  course  Is    necessarUy  elementarj ;  ii^^^  * 
tempt  is  made  to  stress  the  physical  facts  underlying  the  principles  of  teaching- 
English  - 

A  course  In  English  languajie,  including  grammar,  oral  and  written  <^^™P*'^''!! 
and  spelling.     The  presupposition  Is  that   the  students  have  already  ncquirw 
reasonable  good  English  equipment  In  their  high-school  course.    The  pres^'flf  ^"^ 
is  intended  to  Intensify   the  work  done  In  high   school,  and   particularly  to  ^ 
phaslzc  the  special  phases  of  English  that  should  be  taught  in  elementary  r^ 
schools — how  l>eHt   to  teach   composition  ;   how   much,  when,   and  where  to  tet 
grammar ;  and  how  to  teach  and  how  much  to  include  of  spelling. 
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Total  hours 
per  week. 

atnre   stucly-agriculture 4 

A  course  Id  tended  as  an  approach  to  the  central  subject  in  every  rural  curricu- 
lum, 1.  e.,  agriculture,  from  the  educational  and  spiritual,  rather  than  the  occu- 
pationnl,  point  of  view.  The  first  term  Is  devoted  largely  to  the  general  environ- 
ment in  which  rural  children  live,  and  to  a  study  of  plants,  birds,  insects,  etc., 
nvith  practical  methods  of  presentation,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  children  in  har- 
mony ivith  the  nature  environment  where  they  live,  to  the  end  that  they  may  learn 
to  love  and  honor  the  land. 

itiral  health  and  sanitation 2 


A  comprehensive  course,  including  personal  hygiene,  school  sanitation,  and  home 
and  community  sanitation.  It  emphasize^  the  teacher's  own  health  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pupil's  health  on  study  and  school  progress.  Much  time  is  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  school  sanitation,  including  ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  com- 
xnvmicable  diseases,  etc.  About  one- fourth  of  the  time  is  given  to  farm-home  sani- 
tation and  sanitary  living,  with  emphasis  on  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  air, 
food,   and  clothing. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 4 

Lfocal  elementary  and  near-by  rural  schools  to  be  used  as  laboratory,  ab  pre- 
reciuisitcs  for  best  results  in  this  course.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  this 
term  is  devoted  to  observation  of  class  procedure  and  management,  technique, 
and  drill  lessons.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  general  rural  school  condi- 
tions. No  actual  practice  teaching  is  done  during  this  term  unless  the  class  is  too 
large  to  permit  all  required  teaching  to  be  completed  by  the  students  during  the 
second  and  tMrd  terms. 

Physical  education 2 

A  course  devoted  to  the  significance  of  physical  training,  corrective  exercises, 
etc. 
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SECOND  TI3U.    12  weeks. 

Kural  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching 4 

A  course  devoted  to  the  problems  of  rural  school  organization,  classroom  pro- 
cedure, daily  program,  and  class  technique.  The  study  accompanies  practice 
teaching,  which  begins  the  second  term,  from  which  it  derives  its  meaning,  as  the 
discussions  in  class  usuallly  grow  out  of  the  daily  experiences  gained  in  obnerva- 
tion  and  practice  teaching. 

Arithmetic  and  farm  accounts 8 

A  careful  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  special 
emphasis  on  application  of  these  principles  to  the  content  matter  available  in 
every  rural  environment.     Considerable  time  is  devoted  to  simple  farm  accounts. 

Reading   and   phonics 3 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  alms  and 
purposes  of  teaching  reading.  Much  time  is  given  to  Tioto  to  teach  the  subject, 
what  the  different  groups  should  read,  and  how  to  correlate  reading  to  other  sub- 
jects in  the  program. 

School   music 2 

This  course  is  Intended  to  prepare  teachers  to  give  music  as  a  regular  class 
exercise  in  the  rural  schools.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  sight  reading  and  part 
singing.  The  aim  is  largely  to  develop  the  power  to  read  the  printed  score  and 
appreciate  choice  music. 

Art 2 

Includes  such  phases  of  art  as  can  be  profitably  undertaken  in  rural  schools. 
It  alms  to  develop  appreciation  of  good  pictures,  understanding  and  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  outlines  ways  for  improving  and  beautifying  the  farm 
home. 
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Total  lioon 
per  vrcek. 

Industrial    arts 2 

A  course  planned  to  help  students  prepare  for  snch  phages  of  Industrial  Arts  as 
should  properly  cover  the  first  five  yoars  of  the  rural  school  course*.  The  suhj«rt 
matter  is  planned  to  center  about  the  actlvItleB  of  home  and  commuiiity,  ttieiie 
artlrities  are  Imitated  In  projecta  made  bj  papei;  cardhoard*  day,  and  other 
materials  which  are  easily  manipulated. 

Obsenratlon  and  practice  teaching 4 


This  course  is  devoted  to  class  teaching  in  the  rural  or  other  elementary  prac- 
tice Kchools.  The  work  centers  about  language,  reading;  spelliaii;  and  Arithmetic. 
Conferences  with  critic  teachers  of  the  practice  schools. 
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THiBD  TEKM.    12  weekft. 


Rural-life  problems- 


A  thorough-going  course  in  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  mral  life;  a  his- 
tory of  its  changes  from  pioneering  to  modern  agriculture;  a  statement  of  Its 
primary  instittitionM  and  agencies,  irtth  special  emphasis  on  the  home,  church, 
and  f<chool;  place  •f  the  raral  sdiool  in  eomflmnlty  leadenshlp;  nodera  ocheal 
organisation,  administration,  and  inpervialon;  farm  coanBunity  scfaoolB*  continua- 
tion schools,  extension  courses,  etc. 

History  and  community  civics 


A  conne  designed  eBpeeially  to  teach  the  methods  of  theae  sobjects.  It  sup- 
plements what  has  already  been  learned,  and  gives  especially  the  phanes  of  history 
and  community  civics  which  should  be  emphasised  in  rural  schools.  The  course  In 
(I vies  fttresses  rural  health  and  morals,  responsibility  in  keeping  rural  communities 
wboleeoBw  and  healthful ;  in  protecting  them  fln»m  nodal  Tice,  etc 

Nature  study — agriculture 4 

The  course  continues  the  work  begun  with  the  fall  term.  It  emphasizes  agri- 
culture teaching  in  the  laboratory  of  nature.  The  textbook  is  considered  in  the 
light  of  leading  thread  only.  All  students  are  expected  to  work  In  the  school 
experiment  plats,  and  should  grow  individual  gardens.  School  and  home  gar- 
dens, school  and  home  projects,  and  dub  work  receiye  mnch  attention. 

Home  economics  (girlfi) 2 

A  course  which  emphasizes  sewing,  cooking  as  approached  through  the  medium 
of  the  hot  lunch,  and  similar  phases  of  home  economics  which  are  practicable  in 
the  small  rural  school. 

Manual  training  (boys) 2 

This  is  a  study  of  such  manual  activities  as  every  farm  l>oy  should  be  ac- 
quainted with.  It  dlscournges  the  old  limitation  of  keeping  the  boy  at  work  at 
a  few  highly  finished  or  elaborated  articles,  and  emphaMzes  In^rtead  all  the  com- 
monly practiced  manual  activities  essential  to  snccessfnl  agricultural  life,  which 
include  work  in  wood,  leather,  metal,  and  cement. 

ObsCTvation  and  practice  teaching 4 

The  course  for  this  term  continues  the  practice  teaching  by  classes  and  sub- 
jects begun  with  the  second  term.  Geography,  history,  music,  art,  and  industrial 
work  receive  considerable  attention.  The  last  half  of  the  term  la  devoted  to 
room  teaching ;  i.  e.,  the  practice  teacher  takes  entire  charge  of  the  room.  Con- 
ferences with  critic  teachers  continued. 
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Physical  education 2 

Devoted  chiefly  to  supervised  play  and  g«mAB      Ko  prcspoiatLon  required. 

This  course  may  be  organized  for  three  terms  with  60  term-hour 
credits  or  for  two  semesters  with  40  setmester-hour  credits. 
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SU3CMAKY    OF    RECOMMENDATIONS     ON     TEACHER-PREPARATION     IN     THB 
UNIVERSITY  AND   COLLEGES  AND  SPECIAL  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  reorganization  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  as  a  school  of  education  in  charge  of  a 
dean  and  faculty  of  education. 

2.  The  organization  of  a  practice  high  school  in  connection  with 
the  university  department  of  education. 

3.  The  enlargement  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  new  demands  made  on  it  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act 

4.  The  systematic  inspection  of  the  accredited  denominational  col- 
leges and  academies  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

5.  The  readjustment  of  certification  privileges  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools  on  the  following  basis : 

a.  That  Huron  College,  the  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  and 
Yankton  College  alone  retain  the  acquired  right  to  offer  life  diplomas 
for  the  completion  of  the  four-year  college  course ;  that  these  schools 
abandon  the  six-year  courses  by  reason  of  lack  of  adequate  practice 
school  facilities. 

b.  That  all  the  other  colleges  and  academies  offering  courses  lead- 
ing to  State  certificates  and  to  first  and  second  grade  certificates  im- 
prove their  practice-school  facilities  and  enlarge  their  professional 
libraries  under  the  direction  of  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction in  order  to  retain  the  certification  privilege  they  now  hold. 

6.  The  establishment  of  training  departments  for  elementary  teach- 
ers in  certain  accredited  high  schools. 


CJbiapter  ZXX. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION.* 


South  Dakota  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  States  of  theU-i 
that  divide  support  for  higher  education  among  three  ormort^ 
stitutions.  Twenty-five  of  the  States  provide  whatever  higher* 
cation  is  afforded  in  one  institution,  with  centralized  administntt 
and  under  a  single  board  of  control.  Ten  States  maintain  tvoxj^ 
rate  institutions,  and  13  States  maintain  three  or  four  higher  is- 
tutions  in  different  localities,  with  separate  administration  aod  i 
the  most  part  under  separate  boards  of  control.  Only  five  ^u* 
besides  South  Dakota  (Colorado,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  Mem 
and  Oklahoma)  maintain  separate  schools  of  mines. 

Experience  and  theory  apparently  justify  two  principles  for* 
organization  of  higher  education:  (a)  That,  whenever  possible. v^ 
higher  education,  other  than  that  of  the  normal  schools,  shooUii 
consolidated  in  a  single  State  universitt;  (J)  that,  whenever t» 
or  more  higher  institutions  are  established  definite  fields  should » 
assigned  to  the  different  institutions,  and  great  care  should  be  t4» 
to  so  coordinate  the  work  of  the  institutions  as  to  prevent  ^^ 
ful  duplication  of  courses  or  departments. 

Section  I.  THE  CONSOLIDATION   OF   HIGHER   EDUCATION  IS  SOrH 

DAKOTA. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  committee  a  serious  error  was  lo*^ 
when  the  State  of  South  Dakota  established  the  present  three  i^ 
tutions  for  higher  education.    The  committee  believes  that  the 
cational  and  material  interests  of  the  State  would  be  served  best 
single  institution  were  maintained,  that  institution  compreben  . 
all  forms  of  higher  education  now  provided  in  the  State  univers. 
the  State  college,  and  the  State  school  of  mines.    Beyond  qu6ti« 
this  would  have  been  the  best  policy  in  the  beginning,  ai^d  tne 
mittee  is  convinced  that  even  now  it  would  be  far  better  to  consou 
all  three  of  its  degree-granting  institutions,  abandon  the  1F*T 
plants,  and  establish  a  new  State  university  centrally  I<x^*^^   , 


accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State.    The  survey  committee 


accorl- 


»  The  present  stntement  on  higher  education  is  condensed  from  the  '^P*''*     l n  itpf* 
rommitti^o,  which  was  too  lenpthy  and  detailed  to  be  Included  herewith.    T^*  ^ 
will  probably  be  printed  later  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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ingly  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  University  of 
South  Dakota.  It  makes  this  recommendation  for  'the  following 
reasons : 

(1)  The  total  number  of  collegiate  students,  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  is  relatively  small — so  small  that  its  division  into  three 
groups  in  the  three  institutions  renders  impossible  eflFective  and,  at 
the  same  time,  reasonably  economical  instruction.  At  the  present 
time  the  total  number  of  collegiate  students^ resident  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  is  much  below  2,000,  while  the  number  attending  pub- 
lic institutions  in  the  State  is  less  than  1,000.  A  single  univei'sity 
coulcl  well  provide  for  five  or  six  times  this  number  if  the  popula- 
tion should  increase  accordingly. 

(2)  The  expense  of  nflaintaining  a  single  consolidated  university 
would  be  far  less  than  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  three  existing 
institutions.  In  less  than  a  decade  the  State  could  probably  recover 
all  the  loss  incident  to  the  abandonment  of  existing  plants,  even  if 
no  other  use  were  found  for  them. 

(3)  One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  maintaining  two  or 
more  institutions  for  higher  education  is  the  apparently  inevitable 
rise  of  interinstitutional  competition  with  its  consequent  duplication 
of  work,  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money,  sectional  politics, 
and  constant  interference  with  the  proper  development  of  educa- 
tional facilities.     The  State  of  South  Dakota  has  been  more  for- 
tunate than  most  States  in  escaping  the  sectional  discord,  political 
logrolling,  educational  discouragement,  and  interinstitutional  diffi- 
culties which  have  appeared  to  be  inextricably  related  to  the  main- 
tenance of  more  than  one  higher  institution  in  other  States.    It  has 
not,  however,  entirely  escaped  interinstitutional  competition,  a  cer- 
-tain  amount  of  institutional  politics,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
educational*  duplication   with   its   consequent   educational   loss   and 
financial  waste.     South  Dakota  Kas  already  paid  a  heavy  bill  for 
its  educational  duplication  and  has  already  failed  to  develop  that 
degree   of  educational   achievement  which   the   committee  believes 
would  follow  from  the  consolidation  of  its  higher  institutions.    As 
time  goes  on  the  financial  loss  will  be  heavier  and  the  educational 
loss  w411  be  irretrievable. 

In  any  circumstance  the  committee  recommends  the  abandonment 
of  the  State  school  of  mines.  It  recommends  also  that  the  State 
seize  on  the  favorable  opportunity  to  reorganize  its  entire  system  of 
collegriate  education  by  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  State 
university. 

Thf^  establvthment  of  junwr  colleges. — One  of  the  strongest  argu- 
nents  for  the  maintenance  of  more  than  one  higher  institution  is  the 
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fact  that  interest  ia  higher  education  and    attendance  at  h;. 
institutions  are  greatly  affected  by  the  proximitjr   and  iu?oe&-It: 
of  such  institutions.     In  making  the  above  recommendation  fo 
oonsolidated  State  university  the  survey  committee   had  ia  nifci 
further  recommendation  designed  to  meet  the  desirability  of  e>: 
tutions  located  so  as  to  develop  a  State-wide  interest  in  bitter  r- 
cation  and  to  foster  attendance  at  higher  institutions.     TTitLiE  i 
past  decade  several   States  have  encouraged   the    establi.shiatin 
institutions  which  cover  the  work  of  the  fresliman  and  soplior.  • 
years  of  a  collegiate  course.     To  such  institutions  has  been  ^>s 
the  name  of  junior  colleges.     In  most  colleges  and  iinivei^itits  l- 
major  part  of  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  year-r 
limited  to  elementary  courses  and  courses  which   are    foundar«*: 
for  the  somewhat  more  specialized  work  of  the  junior  and  ser 
years.     This  work  is  comparatively  inexpensive  and  the  reluti^^ 
large  numbers  of  students  enrolled  in  -the  coiir5>es  does  not  ci» 
wasteful  duplication.     It  may  well  be  provided  in   several  iii>ri: 
tions  without  educational  or  financial  loss.     On  the  other  hand,  u 
major  part  of  the  work  of  the  jomior  and  senior  years  in  a  ct^IVr 
or  university  is  somewliat  specialized  and  therefore  expensive  ait^ 
consolidated  in  one  institution. 

The  committee  recommends  for  the  serious  con^deration  of  the  &.;- 
catioual  authorities  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  the  establi^hEoer: 
of  three  junior  colleges  affiliated  with  the  consolidated  State  univer- 
sity and  providing  each  a  two-years'  course  of  study  coordinit^^ 
with  the  junior  j^ear  of  the  university.  For  one  of  these  junior  er. 
leges  provision  might  well  be  made  in  the  western  part  of  the  Scitr 
to  take  the  place  of  much  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  greneral  a»::r- 
at  the  State  school  of  mines  and  possibly  occupying  the  plant  to  i' 
vacated  by  that  institution.  The  location  of  the  other' two  (or  men 
institutions  would  have  to  be  deteimined  with  reference  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  State  university.  If  that  institution  be  lociited  in  tb 
central  part  of  the  State,  one  of  the  junior  colleges  might  well  l^ 
located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  possibly  occupying  tht 
plant  of  the  present  State  university,  and  one  in  the  northeasten: 
l>art  of  the  State.  ITnder  no  conditions  should  any  of  these  juino: 
colleges  be  affiliated  with  any  of  the  State  normal  schools,  Thej 
should  be  directly  affiliated  with  the  university  and  be  conjiidereJ 
as  integral  parts  of  that  institution,  their  administmtion  bein^ 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  State  university. 

Section  2.  ENROLLMENT  AT  THE  STATE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIOKS. 

The  best  measure  of  the  size  of  any  college  or  university  is  the 
number  of  collegiate  undergraduates  and  the  number  of  graduate 
students.     Students  listed  in  other  categories  must  be  considered  as 
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benefiting  by  iacidental  (and  in  soine  cases  detrimental)  functions 
performed  by  the  institution.  At  the  State  college  the  regular  col- 
legiate students  enrolled  are  outnumbered  by  the  other  students  in 
attendance.  A  truly  college  atmosphere  can  not  be  properly  main- 
tained where  the  subcollegiate,  fecial,  and  irregular  students  out- 
number the  collegiate  students.  In  a  different  way,  and  to  a  less 
extent,  the  university  suffers  from  the  presence  of  a  relatively  large 
number  of  "special  students."  At  the  State  school  of  mines  the 
number  of  secondary-school  students  is  almost  equal  to  the  number 
of  collegiate  students. 

Table  98. — Enrollments  at  the  three  deffree-ffranting  itistitutions  of  South 

D^ota  in  1916-11. 


Institutions. 

Collegiate 

under- 
graduates. 

Graduate 
students. 

Special  and 
irre^lar 
Btddents. 

Summer- 
school 
students. 

Seoondary- 
school 
pupils. 

Totals,  ex- 

clu  diner 
duplicates. 

State  university 

481 
367 

48 

89 
5 

108 

167 

27 

81 
1S5 

709 

9tii.f.e  coUc^.      

*&M 

ttOfi 

State  school  of  mines 

'43                   118 

TotaL 

896 

44  1              1 202  1                 23fi 

«35?9 

1  722 

1  Includloj:  57  "short  coarse"  students  at  the  State  oollege. 

s  Including  265  pupils  in  the  State  college  (secondary)  school  of  agrlcutture. 

The  educationiil  influences  of  the  three  collegiate  institutions  at 
present  tend  to  be  more  localized  than  should  be  the  case.  This  Is 
shown  by  the  geographical  distribution  of  studwits  in  the  various 
institutions.  For  the  three  institutions  those  figures  may  be  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table : 

Table  &9. — Geographical  distrihtiU^m  of  collegiate  students  in  the  State  uni- 
verHty,  the  State  college,  and  the  State  school  of  nUnes,  in  0)16-11, 


Distribution  accordlBg  to 

lllTlBlOBS    Of    th^ 

State. 

South- 
eastern 
division. 

'  North- 
eastern 
dhisioa. 

Western 

division. 

Resident 
in  the 

State. 

Resident 
else- 
where. 

Grand 

totel. 

IJndergraduates  and  graduates  only: 

Stat«  university 

303 

85 
2 

107 
219 

a 

53 
15 
40 

463 
349 

45 

57 
23 
3 

520 

State  college 

372 

State  school  of  mines 

48 

Total 

390 

AS.3 

22.  S 

4.2 

359 

20.5 
68.9 
G.3 

108 

10.2 

4.0 
83.3 

&57 

83 

940 

Percentages  in  different  divisions  of  the 
State: 
State  university...           i      . 

88.0 
93. 8 
93.8 

11-0 
6.2 

6.2 

100.0 

State  college . .'. 

100.0 

State  school  of  mines 

100. 0 

Total 

41.  b 

38. 2 

11.5 

91.2 

8..S 

100.0 

Percentages  In  each  of  the  institutions  of 
the  State: 
State  university 

77.7 
21-8 
0.5 

20.8 

«».4 

0.8 

49.1 
18.9 
S7.0 

64.0 

40.7 

5.3 

68.7 

27.7 

3.6 

55.3 

State  oollege    '           

89.6 

State  school  of  mines..           

6.1 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

iDao 

100.0 
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From  these  figures  several  facts  may  be  understood  : 

1.  Of  all  collegiate  students  in  these  institutions  more  than  £2 
tenths  are  residents  of  the  State,  In  other  words,  the  ficiu 
provided  for  higher  education  in  South  Dakota  primarily  hm 
State  residents.  The  proportion  of  nonresidents  is  not  excessiY?  e 
does  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  State.  Sil 
small  proportion  of  nonresidents  benefits  rather  than  hampen'j 
work  of  the  three  institutions. 

2.  Of  the  total  population  of  the  State  approximately  40  per  re 
is  found  in  the  southeastern  division  and  about  40  j>er  cent  is  i 
northeastern  division.  Collegiate  enrollments  from  those  divi££L 
are  in  proportion  about  the  same.  Enrollments  from  the  we^s: 
division  of  the  State  are  somewhat  below  the  proportion  of  p^r- 
tion  in  that  division. 

3.  Of  the  total  collegiate  enrollments  from  the  southeastern  dr 
sion  more  than  three-quarters  are  at  the  State  university.  Ofir 
total  collegiate  enrollments  from  the  northeastern  division  more  ih-: 
two-thirds  are  at  the  State  college.  Of  the  total  collegiate  enr.- 
ments  from  the  western  division  nearly  one-half  are  at  the  Sus 
university,  slightly  more  than  one-eighth  at  the  State  college,  lu 
somew  hat  over  one-third  at  the  State  school  of  mines-  Of  the  tyl 
collegiate  enrollments  for  the  State  55  per  cent  are  at  the  universe 
nearly  40  per  cent  at  the  State  college,  and  about  6  per  cent  al  ti 
State  school  of  mines. 

4.  Of  collegiate  students  at  the  State  university  nearly  three-fife 
are  residents  of  the  southeastern  division  of  the  State,  about  <» 
fifth  from  the  northeastern  division,  about  one-tenth  from  the  Tea 
ern  division,  and  about  one-tenth  from  other  States.  Of  colleg-j^ 
students  at  the  State  college  about  tw^o-thirds  are  residents  of  6 
northeastern  division,  about  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  from  the  soutt 
eastern  division,  4  per  cent  from  the  western  division,  and  6  percent 
from  outside  the  State.  Of  collegiate  students  at  the  State  schoci 
of  mines  more  than  four-fifths  are  from  the  western  division  of  es 
State. 

These  facts  emphasize  the  importance  of  consolidating  the  cofr 
giate  education  of  South  Dakota  into  a  single  State  university,  whii 
shall  include  all  departments  of  higher  education  now  provided  2 
the  three  separate  institutions  and  all  departments  of  higher  edm- 
tion  hereafter  to  be  established. 

Section  3.   COURSES   OFFERED   AT   THE  HIGHER    INSTITUTIONS. 

At  the  present  time  provision  is  made  in  one  or  more  of  the  degiw- 
granting  institutions  of  South  Dakota  for  those  types  of  higher  eda- 
cation  which  appear  to  be  justified  and  to  the  extent  which  the  needs 
of  the  State  appear  to  demand.     Each  of  the  three  institutions,  and 
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particularly  the  State  university  and  the  State  college,  provides 
types  of  instruction  which  may  be  considered  fundamental  to  higher 
education  and  which  must  form  service  departments  to  most  kinds 
of  specialized  professional  work,  such  as  the  sciences,  social  studies, 
English,  languages,  mathematics,  etc.  In  addition  special  forms  of 
higher  education  are  provided  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  institutions. 
In  the  following  table  are  presented  figures  showing  the  number 
of  courses  in  each  department  actually  given  and  enrolling  students 
in  each  institution  in  1916-17,  together  with  the  gross  enrollments : 

Table  100. — Enrollment  in  courses  and  institutions. 


Departments. 


English 

Mathematics 

Foreign  languages 

History  and  political  science 
Economics  and  sociology . . . 

Education 

Home  economics 

Journalism 

Fine  arts 

Zoolog3^ 

Botany , 

Chemistry , 

Physics. : ! 

Electrical  engineering 

Civil  engineering , 

Mechanical  engineering 

Public  speaking , 

Geology,  mineralogy , 

Phflosopby 

Bible , 

Physiology , 

Medicine 

Law 

Bacteriology  and  hygiene. . . 

Entomology,  eto , 

Accounting , 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  medicine. , 

A  gronomy , 

Animal  husbandry , 

Dairy  husbandry , 

norticulturet  forestry 

Metallurgy 

Mining..;. 

Totals 


Courses  given  in  1916-17. 


Univer- 
sity. 


College. 


(») 


208 


Mines. 


Total. 


612 


Gross  enrollments  in  1916-17.1 


Univer- 
sity. 


445 

143 

536 

282 

322 

341 

213 

19 

74 

125 

31 

305 

76 

14 

SO 

144 

122 

72 

74 

27 

14 

208 

1,000 

20 

0 

152 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4,789 


452 

154 

259 

130 

83 

213 

295 

11 

103 

123 

172 

404 

132 

32 

84 

212 

174 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

(') 

132 

84 

130 

123 

95 

60 

0 

0 


3,720 


Mines. 


379 


Total. 


944 

834 

795 

412 

421 

554 

508 

30 

177 

248 

203 

740 

222 

65 

258 

396 

229 

174 

21 

27 

14 

208 

1,000 

20 

63 

152 

132 

84 

130 

123 

95 

60 

18 

40 


8,888 


1  The  gross  enrollments  are  determined  by  adding  together  all  names  in  every  course.  The  number  of 
different  individuals  enrolled  is  sometimes  much  smaller,  since  the  gross  enrollment  counts  each  name  as 
many  times  as  it  may  appear  in  different  classes  within  any  one  department  or  in  different  departments.  In 
afew  cases  this  table  would  falsely  appear  to  Indicate  that  in  some  courses  no  instruction  is  given  in  an 
institution  where  the  subject  appears  under  another  name  or  within  a  different  depcutment. 

*  Taken  by  preparatory  students  only  in  1916-17. 

•  For  the  most  part  of  subooUegiate  grade  at  the  State  college. 

These  figures,  in  some  cases,  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  offer- 
ings of  the  State  institutions  may  have  expanded  somewhat  beyond 
their  legitimate  bounds.  Thus  it  may  be  questioned  seriously  whether 
166  courses  having  a  gross  enrollment  of  635  students  (about  six  stu- 
dents per  course)  can  be  justified  by  the  engineering  needs  of  the 
State  or  the  engineering  interests  of  students.  This  question  becomes 
all  the  more  serious  when  it  is  realized  that  more  than  50  other 
79888'*— 18 18 
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courses  in  engineering'  were  offered  in  1916-17,  bat  no  students  wcro 
enrolled  in  them. 

In  tlie  following  table  are  pres^ited  figures  showing  the  exte»t  to 
which-  courses  were  offered  but  not  given  in  191©"17,  tc^;ether  with 
some  figured  for  the  gross  enrollment  in  each  institution. 


Tabix  101. — Courses  and  enrollments. 


Courses,  1916-1017. 

Enrollments  Cs^oss). 

InstituUoos. 

Offered. 

Given. 

Not 
giveii. 

Totals 

Ayeraeep«r— 

CVwrse 
offered. 

10.0 
12-  5 
3.1 

Oovmc 
given. 

Unireraity 

479 
395 
121 

838 

66 

141 

88 
55 

4,789 

3,720 

379 

U.i 

Crtlei^ 

17. « 

School  of  miues 

5.7 

Total 

896 

612 

384 

8,888 

9.9 

14.  S 

f 

It  appears  that  of  all  courses  offered,  according  to  the  catalogues 
for  1916-17  in  the  three  institutions  taken  collectively,  nearly  one-third 
were  not  actually  given.    It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  offerings  of 
tlie  State  institutions  must  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  reasonable 
demands  on  the  part  of  students  in  attendance  and  on  the  part  of 
prospective  students.    Nevertheless,  it  is  fair  neither  to  students  nor 
to  instructors  to  offer  a  program  of  instruction  which  the  institutions 
could  not  actually  provide  without  placing  a  burden  oa  the  staff 
which  it  could  ill  support.     Certainly  until  there  is  nui<^  greater 
demand  than  can  now  be  found  it  is  unreasonable  to  include  courses 
in  the  catalogue  which  are  seldom  if  ever  actually  given.    Over-am- 
bitious  offerings  in  the  catalogues  contribute  neither  to  the  dignity 
nor  to  the  efficiency  of  any  institution. 

Section  4*  THB  PROBLEM  OF  DUPLICATION. 

Whenever  two  or  more  institutions  are  maintained  in  any  State 
a  certain  amount  of  duplication  of  courses,  departments,  laboratories^ 
libraries,  equipment^  and  instruction  is  inevitable.  Studies  such 
as  English,  history,  economics,  mathematics,  chemistry^  physics,  and 
the  like,  must  be  found  in  every  institution  which  pretends  to  pro- 
vide instruction  of  collegiate  or  university  grade.  Every  institution 
must  have  its  own  library,  its  own  laboratories,  its  own  gymnasium, 
its  own  equipment,  regardless  of  the  provision  for  similar  facilities 
in  other  institutions.  Not  all  duplication,  therefore,  can  be  avoided 
under  these  conditions.  Courses  such  as  those  mentioned  above  a»e 
administered  almost  as  economically  in  two  institutions  as  in  one, 
provided  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  of  the  institutions 
is  large  enough  to  afford  economical  enrollments  in  classes. 
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Duplication  is  justifiable  in  the  case  of  studies  whidi  f<»na  the  basis 
of  any  collegiate  course  and  where  duplicate  courses  in  two  institu- 
tions may  be  carried  on  as  effectively  and  as  economioally  as  in  one 
institution.  It  is  not  justified  when  there  is  costly  specialized  work 
in  any  departoient  and  when  relatively  small  enrollments  in  each 
institution  render  the  cost  of  instruction  disproportionately  large. 
This  is  almost  invariably  the  case  in  eonnecticm  with  professional 
eourses  such  as  agriculture,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
and  all  graduate  work. 

Major  (wd  service  lines  of  instruction. — Unfortunately,  in  most 
States  maintaining  two  or  more  institutions  for  higher  education 
the  lines  of  differentiation  have  been  but  loosely  defined.  Even 
where  the  provisions  determining  the  functions  of  institutions  are 
definite  and  clear  they  show  what  one  in^ituticm  shall  do  rather 
than  indicate  what  each  institution  shall  not  do.  The  result  is  that 
in  most  States  any  institution  may  provide  almost  any  hind  of  in- 
struction for  which  it  can  secure  funds  and  for  tlie  support  of  which 
it  can  develop  suiBciently  strong  political  pressure.  The  diflfculty 
arises  particularly  in  connection  with  fields  of  instruction  where 
needless  and  wasteful  duplication  is  the  result  of  failure  to  differ- 
entiate clearly  the  special  functions  of  the  different  institutions. 
The  successful  operation  of  higher  education  in  States  maintaining 
two  or  more  institutions  is  fundamentally  dependent  on  the  deter- 
mination and  maintenance  of  legitimate  lines  of  differentiation. 

The  first  step  in  securing  this  differentiation  is  the  specification  by 
the  legislature  or  by  the  controlling  board  of  special  functions  to  be 
performed  by  each  of  the  State  institutions,  particularly  along  lines 
of  professional  education-  The  second  step  is  the  rigid  adherence 
to  the  provision  that  no  other  institution  in  the  State  should  be  per- 
mitted to  encroach  on  the  special  field  allotted  to  any  one  institution 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  a  principal  line  of  work  leading  to 
advanced  instruction  of  a  specialized  character.  To  prevent  such 
duplication  of  specialized  instruction  there  is  need  for  a  distinction 
between  fields  which  are  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  one  institution 
and  those  which  may  be  offered  in  any  other  institution.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  has  attempted  to  do  this  by  distinguishing  between 
major  and  service  lines  of  instruction.  Major  lines  are  those  which 
represent  the  principal  fields  of  instruction  assigned  to  any  institu- 
tion for  development  along  advanced  lines  leading  toward  profes- 
sional or  other  specialization  on  the  part  of  the  given  institution,  e.  g-, 
law,  medicine,  agriculture,  engineering,  pharmacy.  An  institution 
to  which  has  been  assigned  special  fields  should  be  permitted  to  de- 
velop such  fields  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  State  may  allow,  and 
no  other  institution  in  the  State  should  be  permitted  to  provide  in- 
struction in  such  fields  as  a  major  line.    Service  lines  are  those  which, 
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while  not  representing  specialized  fields  for  instruction  in  one  inisti- 
tution,  are  necessary  for  the  properly  rounded-out  education  of  a 
student  who  may  be  specializing  in  a  line  quite  different.  Thus  in 
(ine  institution  only  should  it  be  permitted  to  develop  the  study  of 
history  as  a  field  of  specialized  concentration,  i.  e.,  as  a  major  line. 
In  every  institution,  however,  some  study  should  be  provided  as  a 
subject  contributing  to  the  effioiency  of  an  engineer,  of  a  pharmacist, 
of  a  lawyer,  or  of  a  physician.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  what  may  be 
a  major  line  in  one  institution  may  be  a  service  line  in  another  in- 
stitution. 

The  value  of  making  this  distinction  between  major  and  service 
lines  of  instiniction  lies  in  the  fact  that  thereby  a  criterion  is  secured 
for  determining  the  extent  to  which  certain  fields  of  instruction  may 
legitimately  be  developed  in  different  institutions  without  leading  to 
unjustifiable  duplication.  Home  economics  offers  a  good  example. 
One  institution  only  in  any  State  should  be  permitted  to  offer  home 
economics  as  a  major  line.  Nevertheless,  every  institution  in  the  State 
in  which  women  are  educated  should  afford  some  instruction  in  this 
field.  Only  that  institution  to  which  the  specialized  training  of 
dieticians,  teachers  of  home  economics,  etc.,  is  allotted  should  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  specialized  and  advanced  instruction  in  this  field  as  a 
major  line.  All  institutions  ought  to  offer  instruction  in  home  eco- 
nomics as  a  service  line,  leading  to  no  professional  preparation  or 
degi'ee.  The  importance  of  this  distinction  will  appear  more  clearly 
in  the  following  discussion  of  duplication  in  South  Dakota:     - 

DUPLICATION    IN    SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

By  section  208  of  the  Revised  Political  Code  the  regents  of  edu- 
cation are  given  "  full  power  to  authorize  for  the  institutions  imder 
their  control  such  departments  and  courses  of  study  as  they  may 
think  best."  Accordingly,  no  higher  institution  in  the  State  can 
establish  any  course  of  study  or  department  without  the  consent  and 
specific  approval  of  the  regents,  and  the  latter  must  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  every  coui'se  or  department.  Moreover, 
by  section  211  of  that  code,  the  regents  are  directed  "  to  administer 
the  schools  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  each  one  of  them  to  do 
in  the  best  manner  its  own  specific  work,  but  all  with  a  view  to 
the  strictest  economy  and  so  as  to  unify  and  harmonize  the  entire 
work  of  all  tlie  schools  under  their  control."  By  the  provisions  of 
the  same  section  of  the  code  the  regents  "  are  expressly  forbidden  to 
continue  or  to  create  chairs,  departments,  laboratories,  libraries,  or 
other  equipment  in  multiplication,  except  where  the  obvious  needs 
of  the  special  work  of  the  schools  make  such  multiplication  neces- 
sary," 
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In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  committee  the  regents  of  educa- 
tion have  violated  the  definite  mandate  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
duplication  in  the  fields  of  engineering  and  home  economics.  They 
have  permitted  questionable  practices  in  the  field  of  music  and  have 
allowed  courses  which  more  or  less  overlap  in  the  normal  schools, 
in  the  State  university,  and  in  the  State  college. 

(1)  Duplication  in  engineering  instruction. — At  the  present  time 
engineering  departments  are  maintained  in  each  of  the  three  coUe^- 
ate  institutions'  maintained  by  the  State  and  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  regents  of  education,  although  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
of  the  students  could  be  met  far  more  effectively  and  economically 
if  such  courses  were  limited  to  one  institution.  This  appears  from 
the  figures  presented  in  the  following  table : 

Tabus  102. — Figures  illustrating  engineering  courses  in  1916-17, 


State 
univer- 
sity. 

State 
college. 

State 
school  of 

Tninftff.l 

Total. 

53 

73 

38 

16ft 

13 

29 

15 

W 

40 

44 

23 

107 

25 

26 

15 

66 

9 

10 

e 

25 

6 

8 

3 

lA 

188 

828 

117 

633 

4.7 

7.5 

6.1 

6.9 

1,373 
3.25 

1,653 

631 

8,667 

6.00 

<2.00 

n.25 

211 

138 

«158 

168 

107.0 

121.0 

64.5 

292.5 

16.5 

10.1 

16.1 

13.0 

23 

32 

?} 

55 

8 

6 

(«) 

9 

16 

31 

3 

60 

34 

81 

11 

120 

16,410 

$10,400 

12,888 

$19,608 

Courses  offered,  1916-17 

Courses  offered  but  not  given,  1916-17 

Courses  actually  given,  1916-17 

Classes  enrolling  1-5  students  each,  1916-17 . . .. 
Classes  enrolling  0-10  students  each,  1916-17. . , 
Classes  enrolling  more  than  10  students  each... 

Gross  enrollments,  1916-17 

Average  enrollment  per  class  actually  given. .. 

Gross  student  olock-hours  for  the  year 

Total  full-time  instructors 

Student  clock-hoivs  per  instructor  (semester) . 

Gross  teaching  hours  for  the  year 

Teaching  hours  per  instructor  (semester) 

Engineering  degrees,  1913  to  1917 

Engineering  degrees,  1917 

Alumni  (1912  to  1916)  engaged  as  engineers  — 

Alumni  (total)  enga^  as  engineers 

Salaries  for  engineermg  instruction,  1916-17 — 


1 "  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering ''  are  combined  in  one  department  at  the  school  of  mines.  In  this 
table  figures  for  electrical  engineering  only  have  been  considered. 

*  A  part  of  the  time  of  one  Instructor  is  devoted  to  physics. 

s  The  State  school  of  mines  is  permitted  to  give  special  courses,  but  not  to  grant  degrees  in  engineering 
except  mining  and  metallurgy,  which  courses  are  not  considered  in  this  table. 

From  these  figures  several  important  facts  may  be  deduced : 

(a)  Small  enrollments  in  engineering  courses  in  each  institution 
render  the  cost  of  instruction  extremely,  expensive. 

(b)  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  courses  actually  given  in  1916-17 
enrolled  from  one  to  five  students. 

(c)  The  average  size»of  classes  actually  given  in  1916-17  was  six 
students. 

{d)  All  the  work  in  engineering  now  provided  in  three  institu- 
tions could  be  provided  at  far  less  expense  and  far  more  effectively 
in  a  single  institution. 

The  present  duplication  of  courses  in  engineering  can  not  be  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  the  "  obvious  needs  of  the  special  work  of  the 
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schools  make  such  multiplication  necessary,'^  nor  is  it  carried  on 
^'  with  a  view  to  the  strictest  economy  and  so  as  to  unify  and  har- 
monize the  entire  work  of  all  the  schools''  undo*  the  control  of  the 
regents  of  education.  The  survey  committee  recommends  the  mam- 
tenance  of  engineering  courses  at  one  institution  only. 

(8)  Duplication  in  music  instruction. — ^It  must  be  recognized  that 
music  instruction  may  form  a^  part  of  the  education  of  any  student, 
whatever  may  be  his  field  of  specialized  or  professional  training. 
For  this  reason  courses  in  music  have  their  place  in  any  or  all  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  South  Dakota.  One  institution  only^  how- 
ever, should  be  permitted  to  develop  courses  in  music  as  a  major  line 
leading  toward  specialization  in  that  field,  toward  a  special  diploma, 
and  in  preparation  for  professional  work  in  that  field.  At  the 
present  time  two  institutions  in  South  Dakota  maintain  flourishing' 
departments  of  music,  and  in  each  case  the  department  is  providing 
advanced  and  specialized  work,  i.  e.,  both  the  State  university  and 
the  State  college  provide  music  instruction  as  a  major  line. 

The  State  university  maintains  a  college  of  music,  providing  music 
instruction  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  beginning  stages  (even  for 
high-school  pupils)  to  advanced  graduate  work  for  the  training* 
of  professional  musicians.  It  also  provides  courses  for  students  who 
take  no  other  work  than  that  in  music — ^"  music  preparatory  and 
specials.''  It  provides  training  leading  toward  a  special  degree, 
"  Bachelor  of  Music.^'  In  other  words,  music  at  the  State  university 
is  clearly  a  major  line  of  instruction. 

The  State  college  provides  a  department  of  music,  which  offers 
three  "  courses  " :  (1)  Preparatory,  (2)  academic,  and  (3)  coII%iateb 
From  the  catalogue  announcements  and  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
107  students  taking  music  only  at  the  collie,  it  is  clear  that  music  is 
regarded  not  merely  as  a  service  line  but  also  as  a  major  line  of 
instruction  at  the  State  college. 

The  survey  committee  believes  that  the  regents  of  elucation  should 
permit  one  institution  only  to  maintain  courses  in  music  as  a  major 
line. 

(4)  Duplication  in  commercial  education, — ^Attention  has  been  called 
to  the  four-year  cnrricnlum  in  commerce  offered  by  the  university, 
to  the  several  collegiate  courses  offered  by  the  State  college,  and  to 
the  subcollegiate  courses  offered  by  each  of  these  institutions.  At 
the  university  the  work  is  happily  associated  with  the  department 
of  economics.  At  the  State  college  the  work  in  economics,  from  lack 
of  support,  has  not  been  well  developed,  and  commerce  here  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  preparatory  department.  Since  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  greatly  increased  demand  for  strictly  collegiate  work 
in  this  subject,  the  establishment  of  a  faculty  or  division  of  com- 
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merce  is  not  warranted^  and  as  a  matter  of  edticational  policy  com- 
mercial education  should  be  restricted  to  a  single  institution. 

{S)  Duplication  in  home  economics. — ^Home  economics  was  not 
defioaitelj  organized  in  the  University  of  South  Dakota  until  the  fall 
of  1914.  For  a  number  of  years  preceding  this  a  course  in  sanitation 
and  hygi^ie  had  been  listed  which  closely  approximated  that  which 
is  usually  classified  as  home  sanitation  and  placed  under  hcHne  eco- 
nomics. 

In  the  university  catalogue,  issued  in  May  1913^  the  title  ^'Jiouse- 
h<dd  arts"  appears  over  a  collection  of  four  courses,  one  given  by  the 
instructor  of  chemistry,  one  by  the  professor  of  physiology,  one  given 
by  the  instructor  in  art  and  one  by  the  instructor  in  finance.  Thi& 
group  of  courses  was  the  forerunner  of  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment. 

The  work  was  finally  established  as  a  result  of  an  urgent  demand 
by  the  students  of  the  university  with  a  very  definite  understanding 
that  it  should  not  duplicate  the  work  dcme  at  the  agricultural  college. 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  no  clearly  defined  field  for  home  eco- 
nomics at  the  university,  and  consequentiy  there  is  now  a  tendency  to 
<}uplicate  the  work  given  at  the  State  college.  It  is  believed  that  the 
work  should  be  developed  as  a  major  line  at  but  one  institution.  It 
is  rightfully  a  major  line  in  land-grant  collies.  In  most  of  the 
middle  west  agricultural  colleges^  courses  in  home-making  were  estab- 
lished at  the  time  the  instruction  was  organized  and  have  been  o(»i* 
tinuously  maintained  since  that  time.  This  work  was  inaugurated  in 
the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College  in  1887.  The  collie  now 
offers  instruction  in  the  four-year  college  course  and  in  the  secondary 
*^  school  of  agriculture.'' 

Home  ec«momics  instruction  should  of  course  be  available  for  every 
college  and  university  woman.  It  offers  her  training  for  enlarged 
usefulness  and  happiness  in  life;  it  increases  her  value  as  a  leader  in 
civic  and  commimity  affairs;  it  is  indeed  a  legitimate  part  of  the  lib- 
eral education  of  all  women. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  therefore,  the  work  in  home 
economics  at  the  university  should  be  continued  as  a  service  line  only. 
It  should  supplement  the  training  in  liberal  arts  and  education,  but 
should  not  rival  these  in  emphasis  placed  upon  it.  It  should  be  as 
worthy  of  recognition  as  the  home  ec<momics  department  at  the  State 
college,  but  should  not  duplicate  the  function  of  that  department  in 
&e  scheme  of  public  education.  It  should  enrich  the  training  of  the 
women  students  of  the  university  but  ^ould  not  dominate  that  train- 
ing. Being  truly  a  "service"  department,  it  should  serve  the  maxi- 
.mum  number  of  women  student4S,  giving  to  them  the  tyi^  of  training 
most  valuable  for  symmetrical  development  of  mind  and  character. 
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In  small  high  schools  teachers  frequently  teach  several  sub]6(^;s,  one 
of  which  may  be  home  economics.  Graduates  of  the  university  would 
naturally  prepare  for  teaching,  one  or  more  academic  branches.  For 
this  they  should  receive  special  teacher  training.  Their  minor  sub- 
'  ject  may  be  home  economics,  which  they  might  be  required  to  teach 
in  combination  with  the  academic  subjects.  For  special  professional 
training  in  the  minor  subject  the  main£enance  of  teacher  training 
courses  at  the  university  can  not  be  defended. 

A  similar  situation  may  not  infrequently  develop  for  gradaates  of 
the  State  college.  Employed  primarily  to  teach  home  economics  and 
trained  for  this,  they  may  be  required  to  teach  English  or  history  or 
even  a  language.  Such  combinations  are  at  times  necessary,  though 
undesirable,  but  do  not  justify  the  State  college  in  establishing  courses 
in  teacher  training  for  English  or  language  courses. 

(6)  Duplication  of  collegiate  and  ruynruil-achool  instruction. — ^At 
the  present  time  it  appears  that  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  of  the 
State  and  of  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State  overlap  in  two  re- 
spects: 

{a)  Collegiate  instruction  in  the  normal  schools:  The  normal 
schools  of  the  State  should  be  so  affiliated  with  the  collegiate  insti- 
tutions that  persons  completing  all  or  any  part  of  the  work  of  the 
normal  schools,  and  otherwise  qualified,  should  be  admitted  to  the 
collegiate  institution  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time  or  standing. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  also  true  that  the  normal  schools  should  not  be- 
come institutions  wherein  students  should  deliberately  aim  to  secure 
the  first  years  of  their  college  education. 

{h)  Duplication  in  teacher  training:  Attention  has  already  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more  or  less  overlapping  by  the  various 
higher  institutions  of  the  State  in  the  training  of  teachers.  Until  the 
present  time  the  regents  of  education  have  checked  the  efforts  of  the 
normal  schools  to  train  secondary-school  teachers.  They  have  not, 
however,  prevented  the  collegiate  institutions,  particularly  the  State 
university,  from  training  elementary  school  teachers,  nor  have  they 
clearly  differentiated  the  functions  of  the  State  university  and  the 
State  college  with  respect  to  the  training  of  teachers.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  survey  committee  the  regents  should  at  once  delimit  the 
functions. 

Section  5.  DETERMINING  WHAT  SHALL  BE  MAJOR  AND  SERVICE 
LINES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

If  the  policy  of  consolidating  the  three  collegiate  institutions  now 
maintained  by  the  State  into  a  single  comprehensive  State  university 
be  adopted,  all  difficulties  of  duplication  or  the  assignment  of  special 
fields  to  the  various  institutions  disappear.    However,  if  the  State 
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is  unwilling  to  adopt  tliis  recommendation,  it  becomes  imperative 
that  definite  regulations  be  made  for  the  determination  of  major  and 
service  lines  of  instruction  in  the  various  institutions.  The  commit- 
tee makes  the  following  outlined  recommendations : 

(1)  The  State  school  of  mines  should  be  abandoned  immediately, 
and  instruction  in  mining  and  metallurgy  (required  by  the  consti- 
tution to  be  provided  in  one  institution  of  the  State)  should  be  trans-* 
f  erred  to  that  other  institution  to  which  engineering  is  assigned.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  institution  should  be  the  State 
college. 

(2)  Agriculture  and  its  allied  fields  should  remain  major  lines  at 
the  State  college. 

(3)  Law  should  remain  a.  major  line  at  the  State  university. 

(4)  Medicine  should  remain  a  major  line  at  the  State  university. 

(5)  Pharmacy  should  be  transferred  as  a  major  line  to  the  State 
university.  The  reason  for  this  recommendation  is  that  there  is  no 
special  connection  between  pharmacy  and  any  other  line  of  instruc- 
tion conducted  at  the  State  college,  and  there  is  a  very  close  relation; 
between  pharmacy  and  medicine,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  State 
health  laboratory  and  the  food  and  drug  commission  located  at  the 
university. 

(6)  All  engineering  instruction  should  be  consolidated  at  the  State 
college  and  removed  from  the  school  of  mines  and  from  the  university. 
Reasons  for  this  recommendation  are  as  follows:  {a)  The  effective 
and  economical  conduct  of  engineering  instruction  in  South  Dakota 
requires  its  consolidation  in  one  institution.  (&)  At  present  the 
State  college  enrolls  the  largest  numbers  of  engineering  students,  has 
the  largest  corps  of  instructors  in  engineering,  and  has  received  the 
largest  amount  of  money  from  the  State,  that  money  being  invested 
•in  more  expensive  buildings  and  equipment  than  at  the  State  uni- 
versity, (c)  The  State  college  at  present  provides  several  short 
courses  and  other  courses  apart  from  the  regular  collegiate  work 
which  utilize  the  equipment  of  the  engineering  department,  (d)  The 
removal  of  engineering  courses  from  the  State  college  would  leave 
that  institution  with  little  except  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
thus  destroying  much  of  its  real  usefulness,  {e)  At  the  State  college 
at  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  engineering  courses  is  met 
by  Federal  funds.  It  is  within  the  competence  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  those  funds  to  any  other  institution 
if  it  so  desires.  However,  it  is  desirable  not  to  split  those  funds, 
using  part  for  agriculture  and  its  allied  fields  in  one  institution,  and  a 
part  for  engineering  in  another. 

(7)  Home  economics  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State 
college  and  restricted  to  a  service  line  in  the  State  university. 
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(8)  Music  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State  unirersity  and 
reduced  to  a  service  line  at  the  State  college. 

(9)  Art  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State  university  and  a 
service  line  only  at  the  State  college. 

(11)  On*  account  of  its  intimate  relation  with  economics,  and  since 
its  withdrawal  would  seriously  restrict  the  scope  of  this  depadment, 
commerce  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State  university  and  a 
service  line  at  the  State  college. 

(12)  Education  and  training  of  teachers  should  be  differentiated  as 
follows:  (a)  The  training  of  elementary  school  teachers  should  be 
the  special  and  peculiar  function  of  the  State  normal  schools.  (6) 
The  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  of  agriculture,  industry, 
home  economics,  and  allied  subjects,  together  with  appropriate  super- 
visors, directors,  etc.,  should  be  the  special  and  peculiar  fimction  of 
the  State  college,  (c)  The  training  of  other  secondary  school  teach- 
ers, together  with  the  training  of  principals,  superintendents,  and  the 
graduate  training  of  school  officers,  should  be  the  special  and  peculiar 
function  of  the  State  imiversity. 

SecHon  6.  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  AT  THB  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

Preparatory  instruction  at  the  higher  institutions. — ^Two  of  the 
State-supported  higher  institutions  and  each  of  the  independeat  col- 
leges maintain  preparatory  schools  or  "  departments."  For  the  year 
1916-17,  498  students  were  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  departments 
of  the  several  colleges  of  the  State.  Of  this  number  422  were  from 
the  State  and  413  of  these  wei'e  from  counties  in  which  a  fouiSyear 
high  school  is  located. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  preparatory  departments  of  the  South 
Dakota  colleges  are  generally  inferior  in  facilities  for  instruction 
to  many  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  frequently  inferior 
to  tliojfe  in  the  town  where  the  college  is  located.  This  applies  to  the 
preparatory  departments  of  the  independent  colleges  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  State-supported  colleges  at  Brookings  and  at  Rapid  City. 
In  deference  to  the  will  of  the  local  school  authorities,  the  State-sup- 
ported institutions  claim  that  they  usually  reject  preparatory  stu- 
dents from  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  at  the  State  college  in 
191G-17,  one-third  of  the  pi'eparatory  students  were  from  the  county 
in  which  the  college  is  located,  and  the  post-c^ce  address  of  most  of 
these  was  given  as  Brookings.  The  remaining  students  were  mostly 
from  near-by  counties.  The  preparatory  department  at  the  college, 
therefore,  is  not  serving  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  school  of  agrlndture  at  the  State  college, — The  criticism  di- 
rected at  the  college  preparatory  departments  may  be  applied  with 
equal  force  to  the  so-called  "  school  of  agriculture ''  maintained  by 
the  South  Dakota  State  College  at  Brookings.  This  scliool  offers  a 
curriculum  covering  four  years  of  five  months  each.    It  is  open  to 
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both  mesi  and  women  (the  women  select  homo  econcxnics  subjects  iai 
the  place  of  technical  agriculture)  of  any  age,  over  14  years,  pro- 
'  Tided  they  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  sdiool.  For 
the  year  1916-17  there  were  registered  in  the  "  school  of  agriculture  " 
265  students,  of  whom  254  were  residents  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota. Of  this  number,  232  were  from  the  counties  in  which  are  lo- 
cated State  accredited  four-year  high  scliools.  Seventy-seyen  per 
ixokt  of  the  yoimg  women  registered  for  the  home  economics  curricu* 
lum  in  ^'the  school  of  agriculture'^  were  from  counties  in  which  are 
located  approved  high  schools  giving  courses  in  h€»ne  economics. 
There  is  a  demand  for  practical  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  home-making,  but  it  is  clearly  the  function  of  the  local  high 
schools  to  supply  it.  Many  more  young  people  would  continue  iu 
Bchoot  if  instructicA  of  this  kind  could  be  obtained  locally.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  large  propcHtion  of  the  enrollment 
in  the ''  school  of  agriculture ''  consists  of  students  from  sections  near 
Brookings.  Under  the  provisions  and  support  of  the  Smith-Hu^es 
act,  scliools  should  be  established  throughout  the  State  where  studesits ' 
desiring  to  take  a  secondary  agricultural  course  may  receive  the 
desired  training.  These  schools  will  need  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  their  respective  regions. 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  practical  technical  training  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  adapted  to  the  needs  of  mature  students 
who  can  not  meet  regular  entrance  requirements  or  who  can  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  regular  college  course.  The  real  opportunity  of  the 
"  school  of  agriculture "  at  the  college,  therefore,  is  to  meet  this 
demand.  While  the  school  is  open  to  this  class  of  students,  it  is  not 
restricted  to  such,  and  m  consequence  classes  are  composed  of  pei*s(ms 
of  all  ages.  Of  the  265  students  enrolled  in  1916-17,  76  per  cent 
were  under  21  years  of  age  and  12  per  cent  were  not  more  than  16 
years  of  age.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  students  are  mainly 
of  secondary  school  age,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  very  much  like 
the  college  preparatory  students.  The  median  age  of  the  ^^  school'' 
students  is  19  years,  while  that  of  the  preparatory  students  is  1^ 
years.  About  40  per  cent  of  these  students  are  at  least  20  years  of 
age,  and  may  be  said  to  represent  the  institution's  unquestioned 
clientage. 

CommerciaZ  courses. — ^At  both  the  university  and  the  State  collegia 
secondary  instruction '  in  commercial  subjects  is  offered.  At  the 
university  in  1917-18  there  were  registered  as  special  students  23 
young  men  and  women  of  high-school  age  who  were  carrying  Gomr 
nxercial  subjects  only.  In  all  cases  these  were  students  from  the  local 
high  school  who  by  special  arrangement  were  permitted  to  take 
coomiercial  work  at  the  university  and  to  receive  high-school  credit. 
The  university,  to  this  extent,  therefore,  is  still  engaged  in  prepara- 
tory work,  but  in  this  case  the  State  as  a  whole  is  supporting  an 
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educational  enterprise  that  benefits  only  the  local  community.  The 
number  of  students  taking  this  work  at  the  university  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  conmiercial  course  in  the  local  high 
school. 

Although  many  of  the  commercial  courses  offered  by  both  the' 
imi^ersity  and  the  State  college  are  of  college  grade,  some  are  of 
strictly  secondary  grade,  and  are  taken  mainly  by  students  from  the 
local  communities.  So  long  as  such  facilities  are  provided  by  the 
higher  institutions,  so  long  will  the  local  schools  defer  the  introduo- 
tion  of  commercial  courses  and  so  long  will  the  collegiate  institutions 
be  hampered  in  their  generally  approved  functions. 

Mu^ic  courses. — Both  the  university  and  the  State  college  are  offer-  ' 
ing  elementary  or  preparatory  instruction  in  music.  Since  special 
fees  are  imposed  upon  students  of  music  in  either  institution,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  work  of  instructing  these  local  students  is  self- 
supporting;  and  since  the  high  schools  are  not  likely  to  be  affected 
immediately  by  this  practice,  there  should  be  very  little  objection  to 
the  efforts  of  these  institutions  to  be  of  service  to  their  local  com- 
munities. The  committee  suggests,  however,  that  such  service  should 
be  promoted  as  a  separate  enterprise,  and  thus  remove  the  danger 
of  criticism  arising  from  "padding''  enrollments  with  noncoUegiate 
students. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  preparatory  departments  and 
all  other  instruction  of  secondary  grade,' except  possibly  music^  at 
the  State-supported  higher  institutions  be  discontinued.  The  r^sons 
for  such  a  recommendation  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  There  are  now  many  high  schools  scattered  over  the  State  where 
students  from  sparsely  settled  sections  may  obtain  the  necessary  prep- 
aration for  college  without  going  so  far  from  home  and  usually  at 
less  expense. 

2.  So  long  as  the  communities  without  high  schools  can  send  their 
young  people  to  the  State  institutions  for  their  college  preparation, 
so  long  will  they  defer  the  establishment  of  a  local  high  school,  which 
is  essential  to  the  general  intellectual  development  of  all  people  of 
the  community. 

3.  The  small  and  ill-supported  high  schools  of  many  communities 
would  be  greatly  stimulated  in  their  development  if  the  students  from 
these  communities  could  be  enrolled  in  the  nearest  school  where  tie 
necessary  preparation  may  be  obtained. 

4.  The  standards  set  b}'^  the  college  preparatory  departments,  un- 
less maintained  at  the  maximum,  are  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the 
high  schools  as  the  ideal  college  preparation  and  thus  put  a  damper 
upon  continued  effort  toward  improvement. 

5.  The  instructors  employed  in  the  preparatory  department,  espe- 
cially at  Brookings,  could  be  used  to  relieve  a  serious  condition  of 
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overwork  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  in  some  of  the  academic 
departments  of  the  college. 

Section  7.  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS. 

Figures  for  the  training  and  experience  of  faculty  members  in  the 
three  institutions  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Table  103. — Training  and  experience  of  faculty  members  of  the  State  college, 
the  State  university,  and  the  State  school  of  mines. 

To- 
tal 
num- 
ber. 

Highest  degree  held. 

Total  years  college  teaching. 

None. 

Bache- 
lor. 

Mas- 
ter. 

Doc- 
tor. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6-10 

10 

71 
5 
12 
26 

4 
0 
3 
5 

19 

1 
2 
16 

27 
4 

7 
6 

21 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
13 

3 
0 
0 

4 

3 
0 
0 
2 

4 

0 
1 
2 

2 
0 
0 
2 

19 
2 
7 
2 

39 

n 

Assistant  professors 

4 

Instructors 

1 

Total 

114 

12 

38 

43 

21 

14 

7 

5 

7 

4 

30 

47 

Of  the  49  instructors  at  the  university,  34  hold  the  rank  of  full 
professor,  while  3  only  hold  the  rank  of  assistant  professor.  It 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  university  to  advance 
men  and  women  rapidly  to  the  highest  rank.  There  is  a  noteworthy 
lack  of  balance  between  the  number  of  full  professors  and  assistant 
professors.  Here  several  factors  are  important,  but  the  financial 
considerations  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Abmit  one-third  of  the  staflf  of  instructors  have  not  received  pro- 
fessional preparation  sufficient  to  secure  for  them  an  academic  degree 
above  that  represented  by  the  baccalaureate.  This  fact  indicates  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  instruction  in  the  university  is  conducted 
by  instructors  whose  university  training  is  but  slightly  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  the  students  under  their  instruction.  This  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  case  of  full  professors,  about  one-third  of 
whom  possess  no  degree  above  the  baccalaureate.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  of  course,  certain  lacks  in  formal  collegiate  or  imiversity 
training  are  offset  by  long  experience  in  college  teaching.  It  is  also 
true  that  many  members  of  the  staff  of  instructors  have  pursued  ad- 
vanced work  in  college  or  university  without  securing  advanced 
degrees. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  15  assistant  professors  and  instruc- 
tors 3  only  have  secured  their  highest  degree  at  institutions  other 
than  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  In  such  circumstances  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  educational  inbreeding.  The  dangers  of 
educational  inbreeding  are  also  to  be  observed  in  the  fact  that  one- 
half  of  the  total  staff  have  taught  college  classes  at  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  only. 
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On  the  whole  the  university  employs  instructors  whose  capacity 
for  college  teaching  has  been  well  attested  by  successful  experienn 
extending  oyer  a  satisfactory  period.  Numerous  factors  render  it 
difficult  to  estimate  the  professional  attainments  and  professional 
contributions  exemplified  by  professional  publications,  research^ 
etc.  It  would  appear  that  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  State 
university  as  a  whole  have  rendered  significant  contributions  to  tha 
institution,  to  the  State,  and  to  society.  In  some  departments,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  noteworthy  lack  of  such  professional  ecmtributions 
as  should  be  expected  from  members  of  the  faculty  of  a  State  uni- 
versity. Efficient  instruction  itself  postulates  proiluctive  scholar- 
ship and  research. 

Of  the  29  full  professors  and  of  the  61  members  of  the  State 
college  faculty,  4  only  have  received  the  doctor's  degree.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  instructing  staff  have  received  no  degree  above  bacca- 
laureate. With  due  allowance  for  other  factors  involved,  it  would 
appear  that  as  a  whole  the  faculty  of  the  State  college  is  somewhat 
below  par  with  reference  to  such  qualifications  as  may  be  indicated 
by  the  degrees  held. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  32  out  of  61  members  of  the  college 
staff  of  instructi<m  have  had  experience  in  college  teadung  at  tha 
State  college  (Hily.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  college  would 
benefit  from  the  presence  on  its  staff  of  a  larger  prc4>ortion  of  mea 
and  women  who  have  had  experience  in  other  institutknis  and  who^ 
as  a  result  of  that  outside  experience,  might  contribute  much  to 
college  ideals  and  methods.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  maintenance 
of  present  conditions  may  lead  to  some  degree  of  educational  in- 
breeding. 

On  the  whole,  the  State  college  employs  instructors  whose  capacity 
for  college  teaching  has  been  approved  by  successful  experience  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  years.  In  this  connection,  however,  the 
point  raised  above  should  not  be  neglected. 

Of  the  61.  members  of  the  staff,  10  only  have  ^nade  contributions 
through  publications  within  tlie  past  two  years.  The  total  number 
of  publications  within  that  period  was  21.  It  would  appear  that 
members  of  the  State  college  faculty  have,  as  a  whole,  failed  to 
manifest  through  publications  that  evidence  of  research  and  pro- 
fessional interest  which  may  justly  be  expected.  Noteworthy  excep- 
tions to  the  above  statement  do  not  invalidate  the  essential  justice  of 
the  charge  for  the  faculty  as  a  whole. 

From  such  evidence  as  the  survey  committee  has  been  able  to 
secure  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Stale  college  is  well 
meeting  its  obligations  as  a  land-grant  college  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State.    Through  its 
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experiment  station^  throagh  its  extenaioii  diYisioii,  and  through  the 
individual  activities  of  members  of  the  family^  the  college  is  making 
significant  contributions. 
The  survey  committee  m&kes  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  As  opportunity  offers  in  the  employment  of  new  members  of 
the  instructional  staffs,  the  officers  of  the  State  university  and  of 
the  l^ate  college  should  attempt  to  secure  men  and  won^en  whoso 
qualifications  are  attested  by  the  attainment  of  higher  degrees  re- 
eeived  from  institutiims  of  standing:  This  is  particularly  true  for 
the  State  college.  In  making  such  a  recommendation  the  committee 
is  well  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  considering  advanced  degrees  as 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  qualities  desired.  It  is  nevertheless  true 
that  advanced  d^rees  are  one  of  the  few  rather  definite  indication& 
that  prospective  jnembers  of  the  faculty  have  at  least  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  the  kind  of  advanced  training  which  should  be  ex- 
pected of  instructors  at  the  university  or  at  the  State  college. 

(2)  In  thefuturcy  officers  of  the  State  university  should  bo  oa 
their  guard  against  the  tendency  to  advance  faculty  members  so 
rapidly  that  the  instructional  staff  is  overbalanced  with  men  and 
women  holding  the  highest  teaching  offices  in  the  institution.  At 
present,  the  number  of  full  {»*ofessors  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  assistant  professors  and  infractors. 

(3)  Administrative  officers  of  the  State  university  and  of  the 
State  college  should  be  on  their  guard  against  the  dangers  of  educa- 
tional inbreeding.  The  vitality  of  any  hi^er  institution  is  inti- 
mately dependent  on  the  infusion  from  without  of  new  ideals  and 
of  new  methods.  The  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  instructors 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  South  Dakota  have  had  experience  in 
those  institutions  only  suggests  the  possibility  that  educaticmal  in- 
breeding may  be  a  real  danger. 

(4)  With  notable  exceptions,  it  would  appear  that  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  higher  institutions  of  South  Dakota  are  not  com- 
pletely fulfilling  legitimate  expectations  with  respect  to  productive 
scholarship.  The  close  relation  which  exists  between  effective  in- 
struction and  research  would  justify  the  suggestion  that  adminis- 
trative officers  encourage  research  and  ccwitributions  by  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  instructional  staffs  (a)  by  considering  the  capacity 
for  productive  scholarship  as  one  of  the  qualifications  to  be  looked 
for  in  employing  new  faculty  members,  (b)  by  so  arranging  the 
bnrd^ns  of  teaching  that  time  and  facilities  may  be  available  for  re- 
seardi,  (e)  by  direct  stimulation,  (d)  by  demanding  a  salary  budget 
sufficient  to  attract  men  and  women  with  the  capacity  for  extra  in- 
structional work  as  a  regular  part  of  their  employment. 
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Section  8.  THE  WORK  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS.' 

For  the  State  university  as  a  whole  (excluding  the  college  of  music, 
not  here  considered),  the  average  number  of  semester  teaching  hours 
per  instructor  is  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  num- 
ber of  student  clock  hours  per  instructor  is  low.     The  Bureau  of 

^  The  Interrelation  of  many  factors  renders  difficult  tbe  measurement  of  the  services  of 
faculty  morabers  In  any  Institution.  Few  members  of  tbe  faculty  perform  services  whidi 
are  limited  to  tlie  claHsroom  or  laboratory.  Eacli,  to  some  extent,  must  render  services 
on  various  committoos  and  be  responsible  for  many  extra  classroom,  duties  necessary  for 
tbe  effccUve  administration  of  the  instituUon.  Furthermore,  members  of  the  faculty 
should  be  expocted  to  enframe  in  forms  of  productive  scholarship  which  can  not  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  teacblng  hours.  In  addition*  heads  of  departments,  deans,  and  other 
instructors  who  are  responsible  for  various  forms  of  administrative  activity  must  neces- 
sarily devote  no  small  part  of  their  time  and  energy  to  college  tasks  which  are  not  readOy 
susceptible  to  ordinary  measurement.  For  these  reasons  the  services  of  any  instructor 
must  be  considered  as  including  not  only  his  woric  in  class  activities  Involving  direct 
Instruction  but  also  his  work  in  various  forms  of  administrative  activities. 

The  actual  amount  of  time  expended  by  any.  Instructor  In  classroom  or  laboratory  is 
easily  measured.  Here  again,  however,  a  number  of  variable  factors  enter,  serving  to 
render  interpretation  and  evaluation"  difficult.  Obviously  the  energy  and  time  demanded 
of  different  instructors  In  connection  with  the  work  of  instruction  differ  in  many  ways. 
In  the  number  of  students  under  instruction,  in  the  charcter  of  the  prepartion  necessary 
for  any  single  class  meeting,  in  the  labor  entailed  in  the  correction  of  papers,  themes, 
exorcises,  reports,  conferences,  etc.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  single  measure  can 
give  a  complete  indication  of  the  services  rendered  by  various  instructors. 

Students'  programs  of  work  are  commonly  estimated  in  terms  of  *'  credit  hours."  Ordi- 
narily this  is  the  same  as  a  "  semester  hour,*'  which  means  one  hour  of  work  per  week 
for  a  half  year.  The  hasis  of  the  measurement  is  the  lecture  or  recitation  period,  wltk 
its  accompanying  amount  of  preparation.  Usually  two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory  or 
field  work  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation,  quls,  or  lecture.  This 
is  on  the  assumption  that  every  recitation,  quiz,  or  lecture  presupposes  about  two  hours 
spent  in  preparation,  while  laboratory  or  field  work  commonly  requires  little  or  no  pre- 
vious preparation  by  the  student. 

In  measuring  the  Instructional  work  of  faculty  members  two  methods  nmr  "well  be 
employed,  either  supplementing  the  other  as  an  Indication  of  the  amount  of  servlee  per- 
formed. One  of  these  methods  uses  the  number  of  hours  spent  by  the  instructarln  the 
classroom  or  laboratory  as  the  unit,  assuming  that  two  hours  of  work  in  the  Urboratory 
are  approximately  equivnlent  to  one  hour  of  lecture,  quiz,  or  recitation.  This  unit,  there- 
fore, is  essentially  the  same  as  the  "  credit  hour."  For  convenience  it  may  be  called  the 
"  semester  teaching  hour."  However,  when  this  unit  is  the  only  unit  of  measurement 
applied  a  wide  margin  of  error  is  possible  in  many  cases.  For  instance,  an  instructor  in 
Greek  may  give  four  courses,  each  meeting  three  class  hours  per  week  for  a  half  year. 
Uis  total  semester  teaching  hours  would  then  be  12.  His  coUeogue  \n  Kngllah  depart- 
ment may  give  four  courses,  likewise  meeting  three  times  per  week  each,  with  a  total  of 
12  semester  teaching  hours.  If,  however,  the  enrollments  in  the  Greek  courses  are  3,  2, 
4,  and  5  students,  respectively,  and  the  enrollments  in  the  English  courses  are  50,  28,  35, 
and  40  students,  it  is  clear  that  the  teaching  load  of  the  English  teacher  is  much  heavier 
than  that  of  his  colleague  in  the  Greek  department,  especially  with  the  extra  classroom 
work  involved  in  the  correction  of  written  work. 

The  second  method  available  for  the  measurement  of  instructors'  teaching  loads  is  tbe 
"  student  clock  hour."  It  mny  be  described  thus :  One  student  under  instruction  in  lec- 
ture, quiz,  recitation,  or  laboratory  work  for  at  least  50  minutes  net  represents  one 
student  clock  hour.  Twenty  students  in  one  class  which  meets  one  50-minute  period  per 
week  for  one  semester  would  give  a  total  of  20  student  clock  hours.  If  that  same  class 
meets  three  times  per  week  the  number  of  student  clock  hours  would  be  60.  It  will  be 
noted  that  with  this  unit  one  period  spent  by  the  teacher  in  laboratory  work  or  field 
work  counts  equally  with  one  period  spent  in  lecture,  quiz,'  or  recitation.  Doubtless  In 
some  cases  the  teacher's  burden  in  laboratory  work  is  less  than  in  classroom  work.  In 
other  cases  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  and  planning  of  the  work  necessitatas.  fliUy  as 
much  labor  and  time  as  might  be  spent  by  the  instructor  in  connection  with  a  iSfeture  or 
recitation  period.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  relation  between  classroom  and  labora- 
tory work  for  the  teacher  is  far  different  from  that  for  the  student. 

The  use  of  the  semester  teaching  hour  as  the  only  unit,  or  the  use  of  the  student  clock 
hour  as  the  sole  unit,  might  well  lead  to  very  false  estimates  of  the  services  performed 
by  different  instructors.  Either  may  well  serve  as  a  cross  check  on  the  other,  nenoe^ 
in  this  investigation,  both  units  were  employed. 
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Education  has  previously  suggested  that  in  an  institution  where 
research  work  is  to  be  encouraged  and  expected,  it  is  reaswiable  to 
expect  also  a  departmental  average  of  250  student  clock  hours  for 
each  instructor  per  semester.  This  would  be  the  equivalent  of  10 
semester  teaching  hours  per  instructor  with  classes  averaging  25 
students  each — a  reasonable  working  standard.  In  a  college  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  instruction  is  limited  to  undergrad- 
uate work,  an  average  of  300  student  clock  hours  per  semester  for 
each  instructor  would  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  This  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  12  semester  teaching  hours  per  instructor  with  classes 
averaging  25  students  each.  The  average  number  of  teaching  hours 
for  an  instructor  per  sem^ter  is  about  13  for  the  university  as  a 
whole,  while  the  average  number  of  semester  clock  hours  per  instruc- 
tor is  only  219.  Here  is  further  evidence  of  the  fact,  noted  elsewhere 
in  this  chapter,  that  there  is  an  excessive  number  of  small  classes 
in  the  university.  The  existing  situation  calls  for  the  attention  of 
administrative  officers. 

In  the  college  of  engineering  there  is  found  an  excessive  burden  of 
semester  teaching  hours  per  instructor  combined  with  a  low  number 
of  semester  student  clock  hours  per  instructor.  This  is  due  to  an 
excessive  number  of  small  classes,  which  in  turn  is  due  to  the  policy 
of  duplication  in  engineering  courses  permitted  by  the  regents  of 
education.  In  the  college  of  law  the  situation  is  satisfactory.  In  the 
college  of  medicine  the  average  number  of  semester  teaching  hours 
is  excessive,  while  the  number  of  semester  student  clock  hours  is  some- 
what below  standard.  This  situation  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  college  of  medicine  is  in  a  stage  of  development,  perhaps  even  of 
experimentation,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  its  special*  character  as 
a  very  complex  professional  department  places  it  in  a  category  some- 
what different  from  other  departments  of  the  university.  Means 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  somewhat  the  present  excessive  burdens  of 
instruction  imposed  on  the  force  of  instruction  in  this  department. 

In  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  the  number  of  semester  teaching 
hours  per  instructor  is  satisfactory,  while  the  number  of  semester 
student  clock  hours  is  excessively  low.  Here  in  particular  there  is 
need  for  administrative  recognition  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  a 
large  number  of  small  classes.  While  the  average  teaching  load  for 
instructors  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  is  not  excessively  heavy, 
in  some 'departments  there  is  evidence  that  the  teaching  burden  of 
certain  instructors  should  be  reduced  at  once.  An  instance  is  found 
in  the  case  of  the  assistant  professor  of  English,  who  in  1916-17 
had  21  hours  of  classroom  work  in  each  semester  and  whose  burden 
of  student  clock  hours  was  469  during  the  first  semester  and  388  dur- 
ing the  second  semester.  During  the  first  semester  the  number  of  his 
student  clock  hours  was  equal  to  the  combined  student  clock  hours 
79888**— 18 ^19 
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of  the  professor  (and  dean)  of  economics,  the  professor  of  fine  arts, 
the  professor  of  Greek,  the  professor  of  Latin,  and  the  professor  of 
civil  engineering.  His  combined  student  clock  hours  for  both  semes- 
ters were  more  than  the  total  combined  student  clock  hours  of  the 
professor  of  economics,  the  professor  of  fine  arts,  the  professor  of 
Greek,  tlie  professor  of  journalism,  the  professor  of  Latin,  and  the 
professor  of  mathematics. 

In  several  cases  there  is  evidence  of  an  excessive  number  of  semester 
teaching  hours  combined  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  semester 
student  clock  hours.  Instances  may  be  found  in  the  cases  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  English,  the  instructor  in  English,  the  professor  of  Greek, 
the  professor  of  history  and  political  science  (second  semester) ,  and 
the  professor  of  Latin. 

For  the  State  college  as  a  whole  the  average  number  of  teacliing 
hours  per  instructor  and  the  average  number  of  student  clock  hours 
per  instructor  are  not  excessive. 

In  some  cases  the  burden  of  teaching  is  apparently  excessive.  This 
would  appear  to  be  the  case  for  the  associate  professor  of  agronomy, 
of  whose  time  only  five-elevenths  is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion. During  the  first  semester  his  burden  of  teaching  hours  was  17 
and  his  burden  of  student  clock  hours  338.  This  would  also  appear 
to  be  true  of  the  professor  of  botany,  whose  total  student  clock  hours 
were  430  for  the  first  semester  and  378  for  the  second  semester.  The 
abnormally  heavy  program  of  the  associate  professor  of  chemistry 
and  of  the  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  may  be  explained  in  part, 
but  not  wholly,  by  the  absence  on  leave  of  the  professor  of  chemistry 
during  the  second  semester.  Likewise  the  excessively  heavy  burden 
of  the  instructor  of  pharmacy  during  the  second  semester  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  death  of  the  professor  of  pharmacy.  The  burden  of 
the  professor  of  English  was  excessively  heavy  during  the  first 
semester. 

The  effect  of  small  classes  is  to  be  noted  in  civil  engineering,  elec- 
trical engineering,  and  experimental  engineering,  where  the  relatively 
large  burden  of  teaching  hours  is  acc(Hnpanied  by  a  relatively  small 
burden  of  student  clock  hours  in  civil  and  electrical  engineering. 
This  has  its  bearing  on  the  problem  of  duplication  in  engineering 
courses  elsewhere  discussed. 

The  excessive  programs  of  work  carried  by  some  instructors  are 
illustrated  by  the  following :  During  the  first  semester  the  professor  of 
civil  engineering  provided  12  periods  of  recitation  or  lecture  and  36 
periods  of  laboratory  work  in  addition  to  some  instruction  in  the 
preparatory  school.  .  During  the  second  semester  the  professor  of 
metallurgy  provided  18  periods  of  recitation  or  lecture  and  21  periods 
of  laboratory  work.  During  the  same  semester  the  professor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy  provided  17  periods  of  recitation  or  lecture 
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and  19.5  periods  of  laboratory  work  in  addition  to  some  preparatory- 
school  instruction*    Such  programs  as  these  are  totally  indefensible. 

Summary. — On  the  whole  the  number  of  teaching  hours  per  in- 
structor in  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State  is  generally  satis- 
factory, though  important  exceptions  are  numerous  and  considerable 
variability  is  found.  The  attention  of  administrative  officers  is  called 
to  all  instructors'  programs  which  show  semester  teaching  hours  above 
a  standard  of  15.  From  the  figures  presented  it  is  clear  that  in 
general  the  number  of  student  clock  hours  is  in  general  rather  low, 
though  here  again  variability  is  found,  and  in  many  individual  cases 
noteworthy  departures  from  a  reasonable  standard  are  to  be  observed. 
The  attention  of  administrative  officers  is  called  to  wide  variations 
from  the  standard  as  shown  by  the  tables  given  above. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  in  many  cases,  and  in  the 
averages  for  institutions,  satisfactory  or  even  excessiAcly  high  teach- 
ing-hour burdens  are  accompanied  by  excessively  low  student  clock- 
hour  burdens.  This  is,  in  many  cases,  at  least,  due  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  courses  enrolling  few  students.  The  remedy  in  some  of  these 
cases  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  the 
offering  and  giving  of  courses  enrolling  few  students. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  available,  the  survey  committee  feels  justi- 
fied in  making  the  following  recommendations : 

(1)  A  working  standard  should  be  adopted  for  teachers'  programs 
of  instruction.  The  committee  suggests  that  the  number  of  teaching 
hours  per  semester  for  an  instructor  on  full  bime  for  instructional 
purposes  be  set  at  not  more  than  15  and  that  the  number  of  student 
clock  hours  per  semester  for  an  instructor  be  set  at  between  250  and 
300,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  work. 

(2)  Excessive  teaching  programs  at  present  found  should  be  re- 
duced. Officers  should  make  a  careful  investigation  of  instructors' 
programs  at  least  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  any  un- 
necessarily great  variability. 

Section  9.  SALARIES. 

The  primary  factor  determining  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  faculty 
members  in  any  institution  is  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  educational 
policy.  In  the  long  run  the  quality  of  instruction  is  vitally  affected 
by  the  salaries  paid.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  payment  of  good 
salaries  will  attract  and  retain  good  instructors.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  payment  of  low  salaries  sooner  or  later  will  prevent  good 
instructors  from  joining  the  faculty  or  will  lead  such  good  instruc- 
tors as  may  be  secured  to  consider  the  institution  merely  a  stepping 
stone  to  more  remunerative  positions  in  other  institutions. 
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SalarJes  hi  other  nniveraities  and  colleges. — The  following  k!: 
maximum  and  minimum  salaries  paid  to  faculty  members  of  vif  i 
grades  in  different  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  kcti 

Table  104. — Average  maximum  and  minimum  salaries  in  90  State  colkfj.' 

unlvef'sitics  in  1915— J  6, 


Positions. 


Sizeofficiilty. 


Under  26.     26  to  60.  i  51  to  100. 1 101  to 206.  >!?1 


President » 

Doans,  maximum 

Doans,  minimum 

Professors,  maximum 

ProA'ssors,  minimum 

AsscK'iale  professors,  maximum. 
Assix'Iatc  professors,  minimum. . 
As'^istant  professors,  maximum. 
Assistant  professors,  miuimum. . 


S3, 828 
2,050 
2,050 
2,423 
1,742 
1,780 
1,367 
1,514 
1,350 


«4,57S 
2,969 
3,23S 
2,300 
1,776 
1,825 
1,650 
1,658  I 
1,383 


$5,023 
3,051 
2,409 
2,fr45 
1,879 
1,922 
1,691 
1,638 
1,314 


» In  the  majority  of  eases  the  president's  house  is  also  provided. 

AVhen  figures  for  the  State  college  and  for  the  State  university  i 
South  Dakota  are  compared  with  figures  for  other  institution^ 
somewhat  similar  character  it  appears  that,  while  the  maximnma 
aries  are  not  notably  low,  the  minimum  salaries  are  distinctlj- 
and  the  number  of  professors,  associate  professors,  and  assistant  p> 
fossors  receiving  low  salaries  is  great.  With-  the  exception  o/^^^ 
faculty  members  (who,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  also  administni:^ 
offices  or  have  other  duties  in  addition  to  their  instructioDai  duv 
instructors  at  the  collegiate  institutions  of  South  Dakota  t^ 
salaries  quite  inadequate,  whether  viewed  ft^oni  the  stsLodpoiDt  ^ 
conditions  peculiar  to  South  Dakota  or  from  the  standpoint  of  «^' 
parison  with  other  institutions  of  the  same  character.  Tbisis^^ 
course,  particularly  true  for  the  State  school  of  mines. 

At  present  all  three  institutions  are  fortunate  in  hsLving  «  ^ 
tively  large  number  of  faculty  members  whose  long  and  ^^ 
service  to  their  respective  institutions  is  neither  deteriniW^' 
measured  by  purely  financial  considerations.     However,  in  t^  ^' 
ural  coui-se  of  events  new  instructors  must  be  added  to  the  st»Mi>l^ 
order  to  replace  those  whose  services  are  terminated  and  to  pw^J* 
for  developments  inevitable  in  the  growth  of  the  institutioos.  ^^ 
Joss  the  salary  schedules  are  materially  raised  in  the  near  future^ 
State  of  South  Dakota  can  not  hope  ta  attract  or  retein  efes^ 
instructors.     In  fact,  the  State  university  and  State  college  alr»fl ) 
feel  their  inability  under  present  conditions  to  compete  ^i^^  ^  I 
institutions  of  the  same  rank.     The  State  can  not  afford  to  eng»r ) 
inferior  instructors  or  to  permit  its  collegiate  institutions  to  6^   I 
merely  convenient  stations  where  promising  young  men  and  ^oiQ  ) 
nuiy  gain  their  experience  in  college  teaching,  only  to  devote  tfl«  I 
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years  of  productive  teaching  and  scholarship  to  other  institutions 
which  pay  better  salaries.  In  raising  the  general  schedule  for  col- 
legiate instructors  the  State  would  perform  not  an  altruistic  service 
to  college  instructors,  but  a  service  to  itself.  The  primary  considera- 
tion for  the  State  is  in  the  problem  of  its  own  interests. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  sala^ries  at  the  State  university 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  successive  presidents  of  the  institution 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  increases  if  the  work 
of  the  university  is  to  be  rendered  effective.  But  in  spite  of  some 
increases  in  salaries  at  the  State  university  within  the  past  few  years, 
the  salary  schedule  as  a  whole  is  far  too  low  to  secure  or  retain  men 
and  women  equipped  for  the  work  which  should  be  expected  in  a 
State  university.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  that  budget  estimates  at  the  State  university  have  always 
passed  through  a  double  "paring  down"  process.  This  is  clear 
from  the  figures  presented  in  the  following  table : 

Table  105. — Salary  estimates,  rccoinmendations,  appropriations,  and  payments 

at  the  State  university* 


College  year. 


Recom- 
menda- 
tions by 

the 
president. 


Recom- 
menda- 
tions by 

the 
regents. 


^ppropriar 
tion  by 

the  legis- 
lature. 


Actually 
disbursed 

for 
salaries.1 


1905-6.. 
IftOfr-?.. 
1907-8. . 
1908-9.. 
1909-10. 

mo-u. 

1911-12. 
1912-13. 
1913-14. 
1914-15. 
1915-16. 
1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 


945,000 
50,000 
60,000 
50,000 
65,000 
65,000 
80,000 
80,000 
90,000 
90,000 
110,000 
110,000 
120,000 
120,000 


1  $45, 000 
2  50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
60,000 
70,000 
70,000 
80,000 
80,000 
90,000 
90,000 
110,000 
110,000 


$40,000 
40,000 
45,000 
45,000 
55,000 
55,000 
63,000 
63,000 
70,000 
70,000 
78,000 
82,500 
93,000 
97,000 


$47,396 
48,204 
55,762 
55,364 
63,107 
68,716 
74,936 
82,332 
96,363 
91,686 

103,858 


1  Appropriations,  plus  tuition  fees  and  other  "  local  funds.'' 

'Revision  by  regents  at  the  request  of  the  legislature  reduced  these  two  recommendations  to  $43,000 
each. 

It  would  appear  that  the  regents  of  education  had  adopted  the 
vicious  policy  of  reducing  the  president's  estimates  by  approximately 
10  per  cent  and  that  the  legislature  had  adopted  the  further  vicious 
policy  of  reducing  by  approximately  10  per  cent  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  board  which  it  itself  has  established  to  examine  the 
needs  of  the  institution.  The  double  "paring-down"  policy  can 
have  no  justification. 

Study  of  the  salary  figures  for  the  State  school  of  mines  shows 
that  the  salaries  paid  to  full  professors  are  approximately  the  sala- 
ries paid  to  fairly  good  high-school  teachers.  The  principal  of 
the  Sioux  Falls  High  School  receives  a  salary  of  $3,100.    The  presi- 
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dent  of  the  State  school  of  nimes  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000.  The 
average  salary  of  the  eight  highest-salaried  teachers  in  the  Sioux 
Falls  High  School  is  $1,556.  The  average  salary  of  the  eight  full 
profes.sors  at  the  State  school  of  mines  is  $1,590. 

Summary, — Certain  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  concern- 
ing the  salary  schedules' of  the  three  institutions  under  consideration: 

(1)  With  relatively  few  exceptions  the  salaries  paid  to  faculty 
members  in  the  State  imiversity,  the  State  college,  and  the  State 
school  of  mines  are  low — so  low  that  the  efficiency  of  instruction  is 
seriously  imperiled. 

(2)  With  an  average  salary  of  $2,000  and  a  standard  teaching 
program  of  500  to  600  student  clock  hours  per  week  for  both 
semesters  combined  (250  to  300  per  week  per  semester),  an  average 
cost  of  instruction  per  student  clock  hour  woifld  be  between  $3  and 
$4  for  salaries.  Where  salary  costs  rise  above  that  figure  one  may 
expect  to  find — (a)  too  few  classes  taught,  (ft)  small  enrollments  in 
classes,  or  {c)  unusually  high  salaries  paid.  Where  salary  costs  fall 
below  those  figures  one  may  expect  to  fimd  (a)  teaching  program  too 
heavy,  (&)  over  large  classes,  or  {c)  low  salaries. 

(3)  The  machinery  whereby  salary  budgets  are  determined  is 
faulty.  The  best  educational  interests  of  the  State  are  not  con- 
served when  a  double  "paring-down"  process  is  performed  by  the 
regents  of  education  and  the  legislature.  Salary  costs  do  not  fall 
within  the  same  category  in  this  respect  as  do  expenditures  for  build- 
ings, etc.  Definite  salaries  should  be  set  for  positions  of  rank  from 
assistant  professor  up  and  the  budget  therefor  fixed  accordingly. 
It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  State  to  bargain  with  individuals 
concerning  the  salaries  to  be  paid  for  professional  work. 

On  the  basis  of  its  investigation  the  survey  committee  makes  the 
following  recommendations  designed  to  remedy  the  defects  con- 
sidered above. 

(1)  Tlie  establishment  of  a  salary  schedule  for  faculty  members  of 
rank  from  assistant  professor  to  dean.  An  average  of  $2,000  per 
department  should  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  mean.  The  mini- 
mum salary  for  dean  or  other  officer  performing  similar  duties  should 
be  set  at  $3,000.  The  minimum  salary  for  a  full  professor  should  be 
set  at  not  less  than  $2,500.  The  minimum  salary  for  an  associate 
professor  or  an  assistant  professor  should  be  set  at  not  less  than 
$2,000. 

(2)  In  each  case  where  the  salary  cost  per  student  clock  hour  is 
more  than  $4  per  department  the  administrative  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution should  determine  whether  that  excessive  cost  is  due  (a)  to 
excessively  high  salaries,  (J)  to  deficient  teaching  programs,  (^)  to 
an  excessively  large  number  of  classes  with  small  enrollments,  or 
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(d)  to  some  factor  peculiar  to  the  particular  work.     Efficient  ad- 
ministration can  well  remedy  some  of  the  defects  thus  disclosed. 

(3)  In  each  case  where  the  salary  cost  per  student  clock  hour  is 
less  than  $3  per  department  the  administrative  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion should  determine  whether  that  excessively  low  cost  is  due  (a)  to 
teaching  programs  which  are  excessively  heavy,  (6)  overlarge 
classes,  (c)  excessively  low  salaries.  Certain  defects  in  the  present 
situation  may  readily  be  corrected. 

(4)  The  legislature  should  cease  to  place  the  salary  budgets  of  the 
three  institutions  in  the  same  category  with  financial  budgets  in- 
volving buildings,  new  ventures,  or  even  equipment  and  maintenance. 
Neglect  to  appropriate  desired  money  for  buildings,  expansion,  even 
maintenance  and  equipment  creates  but  temporary  loss.  Parsimony 
in  salaries  is  more  serious  and  frequently  leads  to  permanent  injury 
to  the  institution.  Expenditures  for  material  equipment,  for  main- 
tenance, for  expansions  in  the  work  of  the  institutions,  or  for  build- 
ings and  land  may  be  somewhat  irregular  without  serious  and  last- 
ing damage  being  done.  Salaries,  on  the  other  hand,  must  from 
their  very  nature  be  essentially  regular  in  maintenance  and  increase. 
The  legislature  would  do  well  to  encourage  a  settled  salary  policy 
in  the  various  institutions,  even  with  the  expectation  that  that  policy 
must  change  as  conditions  change. 

Section  lo.  THE  COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

South  Dakota  ranks  seventeenth  among  the  48  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  spent  on  higher  education  for  each  thousand  dollars 
of  wealth.  Compared  with  two  western  States  having  approxi- 
mately the  same  population.  South  Dakota  spent  for  the  year  given 
in  the  census  report  about  7  per  cent  more  than  Oregon  and  15  per 
cent  more  than  North  Dakota,  although  recognition  should  be  made 
of  the  variable  factors  which  enter  into  these  comparisons. 

South  Dakota  ranks  sixteenth  on  the  basis  of  per  capita  receipts  of 
higher  educational  institutions,  including  normal  schools.  But  the 
per  capita  receipts  of  South  Dakota  are  considerably  less  than  those 
of  the  States  mentioned  above,  Oregon  and  North  Dakota  exceeding 
South  Dakota  by  11  per<;ent  and,  32  per  cent,  respectively. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  liberality  of  the  taxpayers  in  sup- 
porting the  educational  work  of  the  State,  there  is  good  reason  to  V?- 
lieve  that  a  much  greater  liberality  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
reach  the  highest  standards  of  education  which  are  in  demand  by 
wealthy  and  rapidly  growing  States.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the 
fact  that  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  States  with  much  greater  population 
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and  wealth  than  South  Dakota,  are  spending  from  4  to  21  per  cent 
more  per  capita. 

Per  capita  costs  of  Mgher  educaiiion. — ^Tables  106  and  107  show 
the  cost  per  student  at  the  State  institutions  of  South  Dakota  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Washington,  Iowa,  Nevada,  and  Arizona- 

Taklb  106. — Comparative  per  capita  cost  of  higher  education  in  the  States  of 
Washington,  loica,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  South  Dakota, 

(Based  on  the  average  enrollment.) 


Washington. 


1913-14 


State 
university. 


State 
college. 


Iowa. 


191S-14 


State 
university. 


State 
college. 


Teachers' 
college. 


Number  of  students  enrolled  in  first 
semester 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  second 
semester 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operating  expenses,  excluding 
summer  school 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance. 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  first 

SATTl  AS  ^  A  T 

Number  of  students  entoUed  in  second 
semester 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operating  expenses,  excluding 
summer  school 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance, 


2,263 

2,373 
4,636 
2,318 

9517,505.00 
1223.49 


•947 

972 
1.919 
959.5 

S343.865.00 
1358.37 


2,343 

2,235 
4,580 
2,299 

t629,060.24 
1275.00 


2,292 

2,207 
4,559 
2,279 

$616,654.33 
$270.00 


»  1,297 

1,348 

I  1,245 

3,926 

1,309 

$220,018.22 
1168.00 


1914-15 


1914-15 


2,724 

2,645 

5,369 

2,684.5 

$517,505.00 
$192. 77 


1,013 

956 
1,969 
984.5 

$285,299.00 
$289. 79 


2,416 

2,303 
4,719 
2,360 

$648,195.10 
$274.50 


2,522 

2,467 
4,989 
2,495 

$677,146.68 
$271.00 


11,406 
1,485 
1,366 
4,257 
1,419 

$241,007.52 
$17a00 


Number  of  students  enrolled  in  first 
semester 

Numl)er  of  students  enrolled  in  second 
semester 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operating  expenses,  excluding 
summer  school 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance. 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  first 
semester 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  second 
semester 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operating  expenses,  excluding 
summer  school 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance. 

1  Terms. 


Nevada. 


1914-15 


State 
university. 


310 

316 
626 
313 

$138,717. 96 
$443.18 


Arizona. 


1915-16 


State 
university. 


403 


S413 

$165,510.90 
$400.73 


1915-16 


328 

331 

659 

329.5 

$172,254.23 
$522.77 


South  Dakota. 


1915-16 


State 
university. 


558 

505 

1,063 

531 

$144,078.07 
$271.30 


State 
college. 


358 

$158,955. 00 
$441.21 


School 
of  mines. 


67 


129 
65 


$36,680.51 
$564.32 


1916-17 


631 

622 

1,253 

626 

$151,059.00 
$241.29 


365 


$170,947. 


1,947.71 
$468.35 


116 

78 
194 
97 

$33,961.57 
$350.12 


s  Registrar. 
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Table  106  gives  in  detail  the  enrollment,  average  attendance,  total 
operating  expenses,  excluding  those  of  the  summer  school,  and  the 
cost  per  student  based  on  the  average  attendance  for  two  successive 
years.  Although  a  number  of  the  surveys  were  made  a  year  or  two 
before  that  of  South  Dakota,  this  difference  probably  does  not 
seriously  detract  from  the  value  of  the  comparisons.  Table  107  com- 
pares in  minimum  and  maximum  order  th.e  costs  for  each  year  of 
the  two  included  in  the  survey  of  all  the*  State  institutions  under 
discussion.  The  median  cost  is  also  indicated.  Table  108  compares 
the  average  cost  based  on  the  two  years  and  shows  the  relative  po- 
sition of  each  institution  in  the  minimum  and  maximum  order. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  position  of  the  State  college  and  the 
school  of  mines  as  shown  in  these  tables. 

Tabu:  107. — Per  capital  coats  of  instruction  in  the  institutions  surveyed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  giving  each  year  in  jmnimum-maximum  order, 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  CoUege,  1913-14 $168.00 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  1914r-15 170.00 

Washington  State  University,  1914^15 192.77 

Washington  State  University,  1913-14 223.49 

South  Dakota  State  University,  1916-17 • 241.29 

Iowa  State  College,  1913-14 270.00 

Iowa  State  College,  1914-15 271.00 

South  Dakota  State  University,  1915-16 271.30 

Iowa  State  University,  1914-15 274.50 

Iowa  State  University,  1913-14 275.00 

Washington  State  College,   1914-15 289.79 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1916-17 350.12 

Washington  State  College,  1913-14 358.37 

Arizona  State  University,  1915-16 400.73 

South  Dakota  State  College,  1915-16 441.21 

Nevada  State  University,  1914-15 443.18 

South  Dakota  State  College,  1916-17 468.35 

Nevada   State  University,  1915-16 : 522.77 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1915-16 564. 32 

Median 275. 00 
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Table  108. — Tho  per  capita  costs  baaed  on  the  average  of  the  ttm  years  itidudei 

in  each  survey} 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  1913-15 $169.00 

Washington  State  University,   lOKJ-lT) 208.13 

South  Dakota  State  University.  1915-17 256. 2i 

Iowa  State  College,  1913-15 270.50 

Iowa  State  University.  1913-15 274.75 

Washington  State  College,  1913-15 3^4.08 

Arizona  State  University,  1915-16 400.73 

South  Dakota  State  College,  1915-17 454.78 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines.  1915-17 457.22 

Nevada   State  University.  1914-16 482.97 

Suggested  hash  of  comparing  costs. — A.  study  of  the*  accompanjing 
tables  shows  that  the  per  capita  costs  of  the  State  college  and  the 
State  school  of  mines  are  very  high.  While  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine arbitrarily  what  the  per  capita  cost  should  be,  it  is  suggested 
that  in  the  light  of  previous  surveys  the  cost  figure  for  a  university 
of  recognized  standards,  such  as  the  Iowa  State  University,  may  be 
made  a  suitable  basis  of  comparison.  This  figure,  $275,  which  also 
happens  to  be  the  median  cost,  as  shown  in  Table  107,  may  be  used 
in  comparing  costs  for  the  years  1915-1917,  and  is  one  that  is  also 
in  harmony  with  the  cost  figures  suggested  by  the  Bureau*  of  Edu- 
cation in  its  previous  surveys. 

histlfufw7i8  compared, — If  the  average  cost  per  student  at  the 
university  were  $275,  the  total  expenses  would  be  $169,036.46;  they 
now  are  $147,568.83,  or  12.7  per  cent  less  than  the  suggested  standard. 

If  the  average  cost  per  student  at  the  State  school  of  mines  were 
$275,  the  total  expenses  would  be  $21,406.64;  they  are  now  $35,321.05, 
or  05  per  cent  more  than  the  suggested  standard. 

According  to  Table  108  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  at  the 
State  university  (based  on  the  average  of  two  years)  is  $14.21  less 
than  that  of  the  Iowa  State  University;  the  per  capita  cost  at  the 
State  college  is  $183.72  more  than  that  of  the  Iowa  State  College, 
$198.48  more  than  that  of  South  Dakota  State  Uni verity,  and 
$276.76  more  than  that  of  the  Iowa  State  University.  The  cost  at 
the  school  of  mines  is  approximately  the  same. 

Observations  and  conclusions. — The  foregoing  data  go  to  show- 
that  the  university  is  the  only  State  institution  of  higher  education 
which  is  operated  at  a  figure  below  the  suggested  standard.    It  is 

1  Arizona  includes  one  year's  report  only. 
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therefore  possible  to  incur  additional  expense  of  about  $20,000  an- 
nually for  the  needs  of  the  university,  whether  it  be  for  increased 
salaries,  as  brought  out  in  another  section,  or  for  other  purposes, 
without  going  beyond  the  suggested  standard. 

While  it  is  only  fair  to  recognize  that  technical  institutions  such 
as  the  State  college  and  the  State  school  of  mines  may  reasonably 
expect  a  higher  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  than  at  the  State 
university,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  State  of  South  Dakota  is  not 
getting,  nor  is  it  as  yet  in  a  position  to  get,  full  value  for  the  money 
expended  at  these  institutions  under  their  existing  organizations. 

If  the  plan  for  consolidation  should  be  accepted,  not  only  a  reason- 
able reduction  in  general  overhead  expense  would  result,  but  there 
would  be  the  release  annually  of  from  $50,000  to  $60,000,  which  could 
be  used  to  excellent  advantage  in  increasing  salaries,  improving  the 
institutional  equipment,  and  general  upkeep. 

If  consolidation  is  not  considered  advisable,  the  organization  of 
the  curricula  at  the  State  college  and  the  State  school  of  mines,  in 
harmony  with  the  recommendations  respecting  major  and  ser\'ice 
lines,  will  doubtless  effect  a  large  reduction  in  the  $70,000  to  $80,000, 
which  is  the  excess  above  a  total  operating  expense  based  on  a  median 
per  capita  cost  of  $275. 

Section  II.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  HIGHER 

EDUCATION. 

The  'primary  recorn/mendation  of  the  committee  involves  th^  con- 
^oUddiion  and  reestahlishment  in  a:  central  location  of  all  three 
higher  institutions  and  the  estailish^nent^  possibly  at  the  ahandaned 
siteSy  of  three  junior  colleges  under  the  direction  of  the  consolidated 
university.  If  the  State  accepts  su^^h  a  policy,  all  difficulties  of 
duplication  disappear,  If^  on  the  o^her  hand^  it  is  not  willing  to 
adopt  such  a  policy,  it  will  he  necessary  to  assign  special  fields  to  the 
various  institutions  and  to  suggest  certain  modifications  in  organiza- 
tion. In  view  of  such  uncertainty  the  committee  presents  the  follow* 
ing  substitute  recomm^endations : 

1.  The  instruction  in  engineering  now  offered  at  the  school  of  mines 
should  be  transferred  to  the  State  college.  In  place  of  the  present 
school  there  should  be  established  a  junior  college  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  State  university. 

2.  The  principle  of  major  and  service  lines  should  be  applied  to 
higher  education  in  the  State  as  follows:  Major  lines  at  the  State 
imiversity  should  include  liberal  arts,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  com- 
merce, music,  art,  and  the  training  of  school  executives,  school 
administrators,  and  secondary  school  teachers  other  than  those  of 
agricultural,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects. 
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Major  lines  at  the  State  college  should  include  agriculture  and  its 
related  fields,  home  economics,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy, 
and  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  and  general  super- 
visors in  these  subjects. 

3.  Until  conditions  warrant  it,  graduate  instruction  in  advance  of 
the  master's  degree  should  not  be  oflFered  at  either  institution. 

4.  Secondary  instruction  at  the  higher  institutions  should  be  dis- 
continued. This  includes  the  following:  (a)  That  offered  by  the 
preparatory  departments  at  the  State  college  and  the  school  of  mines. 
(6)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  music  at  the  State  university 
and  the  State  college,  (c)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  com- 
merce at  the  State  university  and  the  State  college,  (d)  That  offered 
by  the  school  of  agriculture  at  the  State  college,  except  to  students 
of  mature  years,  (e)  That  offered  to  special  students,  except  those 
who  meet  the  regular  entrance  requirements  or  who  are  of  mature  age. 

5.  To  insure  better  articulation  between  institutions  of  higher  and 
secondary  grade  there  should  be  provided  an  adequate  system  of 
high-school  inspection  and  accrediting  through  the  medium  of  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction.  Admission  to  the  higher 
institutions  should  be  granted  to  all  graduates  of  approved  four-year 
high  schools  of  the  State  and  to  candidates  from  other  States  who 
present  certified  credit  for  work  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a 
four-year  high  school  of  the  State.  Conditional  admission  should  be 
granted  only  to  candidates  who  meet  the  general  requirement  and 
who  are  deficient  in  certain  studies  which  are  regarded  as  prerequisite 
to  the  chosen  curriculum.  In  place  of  the  present  disjointed  state- 
ment concerning  prescribed  subjects  for  admission  and  graduation 
there  should  be  provided  for  each  line  of  specialized  study  offered  by 
the  State's  higher  institutions  a  published  statement  showing  wh^t  is 
believed  to  be  appropriate  sequences  of  studies  and  an  acceptable 
amount  of  coordinated  work  covering  the  combined  high  school  and 
college  periods. 

6.  While  South  Dakota  in*  comparison  with  some  other  States 
has  liberally  supported  higher  education,  it  must  continue  to  increase 
its  maintenance  funds  to  provide  for  tlie  growing  demands.  To  this 
end  the  State  should  provide  a  millage  tax,  as  recommended  in 
Chapter  IX.  The  budget  plan  for  the  disbursement  of  fimds  within 
each  institution  should  be  generally  adopted  and  other  improvements 
in  financial  procedure  should  be  introduced. 

7.  More  complete  permanent  records  of  students'  work  and  achieve- 
ments should  be  kept.  The  State  college,  after  investigating  the 
methods  of  other  institutions,  should  revise  its  entire  scholastic  record 
system. 

8.  The  functions  of  the  office  of  dean  should  be  clearly  defined  and 
should  include,  among  other  functions,  the  responsibility  for  the 
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formulation  of  well-connected  curricula  and  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  strong,  teaching  organizations. 

9.  A  working  standard  should  be  adopted  for  teachers'  programs. 
In  general  an  instructor  should,  not  carry  more  than  15  hours  per 
week  and  the  instructional  load  should  be  from  250  to  300  clock 
hours. 

10.  A  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the  courses  offered 
by  the  higher  institutions,  with  a  view  to  determining,  first,  the 
courses  justifiably  offered  on  the  grounds  that  they  meet  real  and 
worthy  needs  and  are  for  the  proper  development  of  institutional 
aims ;  and  third,  the  courses  now  offered  that  may  be  dispensed  with 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  superfluous  or  that  they  practically 
parallel  other  courses*  within  the  same  or  other  departments.  To 
mitigate  the  evil  of  small  classes  the  administrative  officers  of  each 
institution  should  give  closer  supervision  to  the  departmental  offer- 
ings. Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
alternative  plan  and  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  mimber  of 
similar  courses  in  departments  showing  an"  excessive  number  of  small 
enrollments. 

11.  As  opportunity  offers  in  the  employment  of  new  members  of 
the  instructional  staffs  the  officers  of  the  higher  institutions  should 
secure  men  and  women  whose  qualifications  are  attested  by  the  attain- 
ment of  higher  degrees  received  from  institutions  of  standing  and 
those  whose  qualifications  include  a  capacity  for  productive  scholar- 
ship. The  administrative  officers  should  guard  against  the  dangers 
of  educational  inbreeding. 

12.  The  State  should  establish  a  definite  policy  regarding  salaries 
at  the  several  institutions,  including  a  salary  schedule  for  faculty 
members  from  assistant  professor  to  dean.  The  present  practice 
of  considering  salary  requirements  in  the  same  category  as  appro- 
priations involving  buildings,  expansions,  or  even  equipment  and 
maintenance,  should  be  discontinued. 

13.  With  a  view  to  developing  and  maintaining  efficient  working 
staffs,  the  administrative  officers  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  such  matters  as  opportunities  for  professional  improvement,  re- 
tiring allowances,  comfortable  living  conditions,  convenient  and  suit- 
able office  facilities,  adequate  working  equipment,  freedom  of  initia- 
tive, etc. 

THE   UNIVERSITY. 

14.  The  college  of  law  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  four- 
year  course. 

15.  The  extension  work  of  the  university  should  be  more  liberally 
supported  and  more  definitely  organized  and  its  policies  concerning 
standards  should  be  more  clearly  defined. 
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16.  The  department  of  education  sliould  be  reorguiized  as  i  ^ 
tinct  school  of  education  in  charge  of  a  dean.  Such  an  orgaan 
should  include  a  practice  high  school  for  supplying^  the  fadhbc: 
practice  teaching. 

THE  STATE  COLIiBGi:. 

17.  The  proportion  of  technical  work  required  for  the  agrk^ 
curriculum  should  be  increased,  especially  in  farm  mechanis 
agricultural  engineering. 

18.  Each  of  the  agricultural  departments  should  include  alltaia 
cal  experts  in  the  subject  concerned,  whether  engaged  in  taia 
research  or  extension.  The  practice  of  grouping  science  cxps 
such  as  soil  chemists,  dairy  bacteriologists,  etc,  ^vrith  the  tedsJ 
departments  rather  than  with  their  respective  science  depaitOBb 
should  be  discontinued. 

19.  The  work  in  home  economics  at  the  State  college  sbc^a 
reorganized  as  a  distinct  division. 

20.  Better  facilities  and  increased  appropriations  are  recomiDdi 
for  the  library  at  the  State  college. 

21.  The  teacher-training  work  at  the  State  college  should  be  0 
panded.  To  meet  immediate  needs  the  work  may  be  organized  tii 
department  in  the  general  service  division,  with  major  optioKii 
agricultural  education,  industrial  education^  and  home  ea»m 
education.  Specialists  in  the  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects  11 
in  rural  life  should  be  provided  to  work  in  close  touch  witko 
respective  divisions  of  the  college.  Adequate  provision  shoiddki 
made  for  practice  teaching. 


Chapter  XXI. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS CONTAINED  IN  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS,  CLAS- 
SIFIED AS  LEGISLATIVE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE, 


Section  i.  LEGISLATIVE. 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  present  State  board  of  regents  of  educa- 
tion with  the  following  powers  and  duties : 

(a)  To  retain  and  continue  all  the  powers  and  duties  now  held 
under  law  for  the  administration  of  the  Stat«  university,  the  State 
college,  and  the  State  normal  schools. 

(6)  To  have  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  public-school 
system  of  the  State. 

(c)  To  choose  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  as  the  execu- 
tive official  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  head  of  the  State 
department  of  education. 

(d)  To  require  uniform  records  and  reports,  in  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  from  all  educational  insti- 
tutions supported  by  the  State,  and  from  all  other  organizations  do- 
ing educational  work  receiving  State  accreditment  and  recognition. 

(e)  To  classify  and  standardize,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent,  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

(/)  To  prescribe  the  standards  and  courses  of  study  for  the.  State 
normal  schools,  the  educational  departments  of  the  denominational 
colleges  and  academies  accredited  under  State  law,  and  such  other 
teacher-training  institutions  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

(g)  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
schools  and  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  other  State  authorities,  to  see  that  the  rules  relating 
to  school  health,  compulsory  education,  and  child  conservation  be 
enforced. 

(k)  To  have  general  control  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  and  the  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls. 

(i)  To  act  as  a  board  of  control  for  the  State  library  and  State 
historical  collections. 

(j)  To  transmit  to  the  governor  and  the  State  legislature  a  bien- 
nial report  covering  all  the  activities  of  the  university,  the  State 
colleges,  and  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  in  it^  relation 
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to  all  public'  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  above-men- 
tioned higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

(k)  To  perform  such  other  duties  and  fimctions  as  are  prescribed 
by  law. 

2.  The  reorganization  of  existing  school  districts  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns  and  cities  in  the  State  as  follows : 

(a)  Legal  disestablishment  of  all  common-school  districts  as  now 
organized  in  all  counties  with  a  school  population  of  more  than  2,000 
children  of  school  age  outside  of  present  independent  town  and  city 
districts  ^ ;  permissive  disestablishment  of  all  common-school  districts 
in  all  other  counties;  and  the  establishment  in  lieu  thereof  of  the 
county  as  a  single  school  district. 

(b)  The  abolition  of  the  present  district  school  boards  in  all 
counties  of  more  than  2,000  children  of  school  age  outside  of  the 
present  independent  town  and  city  independent  districts  and  organi- 
zation in  lieu  thereof  in  these  and  all  other  counties  of  county 
boards  having  the  following  powers  and  duties : 

(1)  To  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  education  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education  within  their 
respective  counties. 

(2)  To  elect  a  county  superintendent  and  appoint  such  deputy 
county  superintendent  and  necessary  supervising  officials  as  may 
be  provided  for  under  law. 

(3)  To  appoint  one  subdirector  for  each  school  community  within 
their  jurisdiction,  provided  the  county  is  organized  on  the  county- 
unit  plan. 

(4)  To  have  direct  charge  of  all  county  schoolsin  counties  of  more 
than  2,000  children  of  school  age  and  in  such  other  counties  as  take 
advantage  of  the  county-unit  act,  including  closing  unnecessary- 
schools,  building  new  schools,  consolidating  schools,  and  convejring 
children  to  school  at  public  expense,  and  organizing  rural  high 
schools. 

(5)  To  elect  all  teachers  on  nomination  by  the  county  sui>erin- 
tendent. 

(6)  To  levy  a  uniform  school  tax  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
county  under  legal  limitations,  and  to  expend  the  funds  thus  pro- 
cured to  equalize  educational  advantages  among  all  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  county. 

(7)  To  exercise  such  other  powers  and  duties  not  enumerated 
above  but  which  are  prescribed  by  law. 

3.  The  improvement  of  school  enrollment  and  daily  attendance 
by  appropriate  legislation,  as  follows: 

(a)  To  begin  the  school  year  on  January  1  of  each  year  and  close 
the  same  on  December  31,  thus  making  it  possible  to  retain  the  same 

1  See  note  on  page  30. 
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teachers  throughout  the  growing  season  of  the  year,  which  should  bo 
the  most  important  session  of  rural  schools. 

(6)  To  lengthen  the  teaching  year  to  a  minimum  of  nine  school 
months  of  20  teaching  days  each,  provided  that  the  teaching  hours 
may  be  shortened  during  the  season  or  seasons  of  the  year  when 
pupils'  labor  is  essential  to  agricultural  and  other  industrial  work. 

4.  The  improvement  in  stability  and  growth  of  the  pifblic-school 
system  through  the  following  definite  modifications  in  the  present 
system  of  taxation  for  school  purposes: 

(a)  The  adoption  of  the  county  as  the  unit  of  taxation;  these 
funds  when  collected  to  be  used  to  equalize  educational  advantages 
over  the  county. 

(b)  The  local  school  community  to  be  authorized  to  levy  taxes 
and  to  issue  bonds  under  legal  limitations  for  extraordinary  pur- 
poses only,  such  as  erecting  new  buildings  and  procuring  larger  sites 
and  school  farms. 

(c)  Le\'ying  of  a  State  tax  equivalent  to  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  school  maintenance  of  the  State  (including  the  present 
permanent  school  fund). 

(d)  Adoption  of  a  permanent  millage  tax  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  to  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  each  institution  to  supplant  the  present  legislative 
appropriations. 

(e)  Adoption  of  a  new  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  present 
State  permanent  fund  and  future  State  taxes,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  permanent  fund  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  aggregate 
daily  attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  instead  of 
as  at  present  on  the  basis  of  school  population ;  provided  that  weak 
schools  in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State  be  credited  with  not 
to  exceed  2,000  attendance  days  in  addition  to  their  actual  aggregate 
daily  attendance. 

(2)  The  proposed  State  taxes  to  be  awarded  for  consolidation  of 
schools,  teacher  training  in  high  schools,  etc.,  only  when  the  local 
Bchool  communities  have  indicated  their  cooperation  by  agreeing  to 
c:ertain  requirements  made  by  law,  a  stipulation  under  which  such 
aid  may  be  received. 

5.  The  improvement  of  rural  education  through  State  aid.  on  the 
Following  basis: 

(a)  That  no  modem  one-teacher  school  shall  utilize  less  than  5 
icres  of  land  for  grounds  and  experimental  purposes. 

(6)   That  every  such  school  shall  erect  at  community  expense  a 
ottage  on  the  premises  for  the  teacher. 
.  (c)  That  ample  facilities  be  provided  for  a  sanitary  water  supply. 

(d)   That  ample  provision  be  made  for  the  installation  of  such 
79888*^—18 20 
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sanitary  toilet  and  heating  facilities  as  shall  l>e  rec<Mnmeiided  bj  the 
State  board  of  education. 

6.  The  establishment  of  the  present  small  rural  schools  as  modem 
consolidated  schools  and  rural  high  schools  by  (^z)  passing  appropri- 
ate legislation  looking  toward  establishing  associated  or  toiding-c^iier 
school  areas  to  embrace  a  central  village  and  a  number  of  outlying 
schools;  (b)  creating  one  county  high  school  of  agricultural  type 
in  each  county  in  the  State,  which  may  or  may  not  be  one  of  the 
central  schools  of  an  associated  area;  and  (e)  voting  liberal  State 
aid  for  the  erection  of  any  school  plants  and  for  maintenance. 

7.  The  improvement  of  teaching  conditions  by  (a)  establishment 
of  reasonable  minimum  salaries  for  all  teachers;  and  (&)  scaling  all 
teachers'  salaries  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held,  thus  placing  a 
premium  on  such  preparation. 

8«  Improving  of  teacher  qualifications  by  (a)  increasing  gradually 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  lengthening 
their  study  courses;  (&)  eliminating  the  present  third-grade  certifi- 
cate; (c)  discontmuing  the  issue  of  certificates  on  examination  as 
soon  as  the  normal  schools,  the  department  of  education  in  the  univer- 
sity,  and  the  department  of  education  in  the  State  college,  and  other 
teacher  training  institutions  have  become  fully  equipped  to  supply 
all  the  professional  teachers  required;  and  (d)  placing  the  mininmm 
requirement  for  permission  to  teach  at  graduation  from  an  accredited 
four-year  high  school  or  its  equivalent  and  in  additi<m  at  least  one 
year's  study  acquired  at  a  professional  school  for  teachers,  the 
standard  to  go  into  effect  not  before  September,  1922. 

9.  Increase  in  supply  of  professional  teachers  by  (a)  organizing 
teacher-training  departments  in  not  to  exceed  20  fully  equipped  high 
schools  and  distributed  over  the  State;  the  schools  to  organize  the 
professional  work  in  fifth-year  classes  and  to  receive  State  aid;  {b) 
establishing  well-equipped  departments  for  rural  teachers  at  all  the 
normal  schools;  (c)  enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  State  agricultural 
college  to  prepare  teachers  for  vocational  agriculture  and  home 
economics;  (d)  granting  State  bonuses  to  teadiers  as  awards  for  long 
service  in  a  single  c(Hnmunity ;  and  (e)  establishing  a  retirement  fund 
for  teachers. 

10.  The  division  of  the  State  into  ext^ision  service  districts,  one 
for  each  normal  school,  within  which  each  normal  school  •shall  m'- 
ganize  an  extension  service  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

11.  The  preparation  of  courses  of  study  for. the  further  training 
of  teachers  in  service,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  shall  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  license  to  teadu 

12.  More  liberal  financial  sup[)ort  of  all  the  normal  schools  to  en- 
able them  to  readi  the  largest  possible  number  of  teachers  to  be. 
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13.  The  improvement  of  higher  educaticm  in  the  State  through  the 
consolidation  and  reestablishment  of  a  central  location  of  all  three 
higher  educational  institutions  and  establishma]kt  probably  at  the 
abandoned  sites  of  three  junior  normal  colleges  under  the  direction 
of  the  consolidated  university.  If  this  policy  be  accepted,  all  diffi- 
culties of  duplication  will  disappear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
8tate  be  unwilling  to  adopt  such  a  policy,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
assign  special  fields  to  the  various  educational  institutions  and  to 
recommend  certain  modifications  in  organization.  In  view  of  such 
uncertainty  the  committee  presents  the  following  substitute  recMn- 
BQeindations: 

{a}  The  disc(»itiniiance  of  the  school  of  mines  in  its  present  loca* 
lion  and  the  transfer  of  the  instruction  in  engineering  to  the  State 
college. 

(&)  A  junior  college  to  be  established  on  the  present  site  of  the 
school  of  mines  under  the  general  direction  of  the  State  university. 

Section  2.  ADMINISTRATIVE. 

1.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  be  clothed 
with  the  following  administrative  powers  and  duties : 

(a)  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  the 
executive  official  of  the  State  board  of  r^ents  of  education  and  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  State  department  of  education  and  shall  enforce 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  made  in  conformity  to  law  by  the  State 
board  for  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(b)  He  shall  have  supervision  of  all  the  different  divisions  of  the 
State  department  of  education  and  shall  be  held  responsible  by  the 
State  board  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  duties  of  .each  such 
subdivision, 

(<?)  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  heads  of  the  State  teaeber-training  instituti<ms  and  in 
conformity  with  law,  prepare  courses  of  study  for  these  training 
fldiools  and  prescribe  methods  and  standards  for  the  certification  of 
teachers,  and  the  validation  of  teaching  credaitials  from  other  States. 

(d)  He  shall  personally  direct  all  educational  activities  wherein 
the  State  departm^it  of  education,  under  law,  cooperates  with  the 
presidents  and  faculties  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
State. 

(e)  He  shall  have  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  under  law  l)elong 
to  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

2.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  clothed  with  the 
following  powers  and  duties: 

(a)  To  act  as  executive  officer  of  the  county  board  of  education  and 
to  execute  und^  their  direction  the  educational  policies  determined 
upon  by  the  county  board. 
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(6)  To  act  as  chief  educational  official  of  the  county,  in  which 
capacity  he  shall  represent  the  county  board  of  education;  to  haTe 
entire  supervisory  control  of  the  common  schools  of  his  county. 

(c)  To  see  that  the  compulsory-attendance  act  is  enforced  and  the 
child-welfare  laws  obeyed, 

(d)  To  nominate  for  appointment  by  the  coimty  board  of  educa- 
tion one  deputy  superintendent  or  professional  supervisor  for  each  50 
schools  within  his  county, 

(e)  To  supervise  the  classroom  practice  of  all  county  schools,  either 
in  person  or  through  his  assistants. 

(/)  To  carry  out  all  policies  of  the  county  board  of  education ;  to 
have  charge,  under  the  board,  of  all  county  schools,  including  con- 
tinuation school  activities,  night  schools,  part-time  schools,  short 
courses,  etc.,  undertaken  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  and  other 
education  within  the  county. 

(g)  To  have  charge  of  health  education  in  the  county  schools,  in- 
cluding health  inspection  done  in  conjunction  with  the  county  board 
of  health,  and  to  direct  the  work  of  the  county  nurse  if  such  a  one  is 
appointed. 

(A)  To  keep  full  records  of  all  educational  activities  within  his 
jurisdiction,  and  to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  county 
board  of  education  and  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

(i)  To  examine  candidates  for  special  teachers'  certificates. 

(j)  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  by  law  belong  to  the  office  of 
county  superintendent. 

3.  The  improvement  of  school  enrollment  and  daily  attendance 
through — 

(a)  A  careful  annual  census  of  the  school  population  in  all  school 
districts  of  the  State  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  now  provided  by 
law,  but  under  immediate  supervision  from  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction,  on  uniform  blanks  to  be  fumidied  by  this  depart- 
ment. The  census  to  classify  the  school  population  as  follows :  5  to 
18  years,  6  to  21  years,  over  8  and  under  16  years,  6  to  14  years,  and 
over  14  to  18  years. 

(b)  More  effective  enforcements  of  the  compulsory-attendance  act 
through  the  medium  of  the  county  boards  of  education  and  the 
county  superintendents. 

(c)  A  system  of  records  to  be  provided  by  the  State  department  of 
education,  to  be  used  in  transferring  children  from  community  to 
community,  that  will  make  evasion  of  school  attendance  impossible^ 

4.  The  improvement  of  rural  education  through  the  adoption  by 
the  State  department  of  education  of  minimum  standards  for  mod- 
em one-teacher  schools,  as  follows:  (a)  Teacher  with  specialized 
preparation  for  rural  teaching;  (&)  school  plant  to  be  equipped  as 
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[practical  laboratory,  in  which  to  prepare  rural  people  for  their  life 
I  work. 

5.  The  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  in  the 
J  State  normal  schools  on  the  following  baas: 

(a)  The  normal  school  at  Springfield  to  devote  its  energies  chiefly 
'  to  preparing  rural  teachers. 

(J)  The  normal  schools  at  Madison  and  Springfield  to  devote  their 
energies  chiefly  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers  and 
special-subject  supervisors. 

(c)  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen  to 
devote  its  energies  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers 
sind  supervisors,  with  special  emphasis  on  industrial  supervisors. 

6.  The  gradual  increase  of  entrance  requirements  to  graduation 
rom  an  accredited  four-year  high  school. 

7.  The  granting  of  no  normal-school  certificates  after  the  spring 
jflsion  of  1925  for  less  than  the  completion  of  two  years  of  normal 
ork  above  high-school  graduation. 

8.  The  award,  after  the  spring  session  of  1925,  of  a  two-year  course 
►rmal-school  diploma  for  the  completion  of  the  two-years'  course 
ove  high-school  graduation,  and  of  the  advanced  normal-school 
)loma  for  completion  of  three-years'  course  above  high-school 
tduation.  ' 

.  The  provision  by  the  normal  schools  for  differentiated  courses 
;tudy  of  two  and  three  years  above  high-school  graduation. 
).  The  establishment  of  special  summer  and  irregular  courses  to 
)Je  teachers  in  service  to  fulfill  the  new  academic  and  professional 
irements. 

,  The  organization  of  specialized  rural-school  departments  in 
ection  with  each  of  the  normal  schools. 
Liberal  increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  normal  school  instruc- 

The  reorganization  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
y  of  South  Dakota  as  a  school  of  education  in  charge  of  a  dean 
iculty  of  education. 

The  organization  of  a  practice  high  school  in  connection  with 
iversity  department  of  education. 

The  enlargement  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  State 
of  agriculture  to  meet  the  new  demands  made  upon  it  under 
ith-Hughes  Act.  . 

'he    systematic  inspection  of  the  accredited  denominational 
and  academies  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 
be  readjustment  of  certification  privileges  of  the  denomina- 
liools  on  the  following  basis : 

hat   Huron  College,  the  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  and 
College  alone  retain  the  acquired  right  to  offer  life  diplomas 
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Academies,  preparation  of  public-school  teachers,  250-251. 

Act  proYiding  for  survey,  vli-viii,  xl. 

Age  grade  of  rural  pupils,  45-46. 

Agricultural  development,  3-4. 

Agricultural  education,  83-84,  117-118,  27(>-2TL 

Agricultural  life,  11. 

Americanization,  school  activities,  89. 

Arithmetic,  teaching,  86-87,  118-120. 

Art,  education,  84. 

Attendance,  daily,  and  school  enrollment,  41-42;  by  months,  rural  schools, 

44-45.     See  also  Compulsory  school  attendance. 
Advancement  of  children  in  schools,  45-48. 
Blackboards,  66. 

Blanks  and  forms,  145-146.    See  also  School  bulletins. 
Boards  of  education,  town  and  city  school  systems,  137-140. 
Certification  of  teachers.    See  Teachers,  certification. 
Charities,  13. 

City  school  systems,  136-170. 
Civics,  teaching,  86,  120-121. 
Classroom  supervision,  county  schools,  34. 
Climate,  2. 

Colleges  and  universities,  preparation  of  teachers  for  public  schools,  247-255. 
Commercial  education,  duplication,  266-267;  at  university  and  State  college, 

271-272. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  41,  140-141. 
Consolidation  of  schools,  71-78. 
Constitution,  amendments  recommended,  ix. 
Continuation  schools,  74-78. 

Cooperative  activities,  elementary  schools,  174-178. 
County  administration  and  supervision,  32-87. 
County  board  of  education,  functions,  35-37. 
County  high  schools,  course  of  study,  76-77. 
County  superintendents,  powers  and  duties,  32-35,  37. 
County  supervision,  13-14. 
Courses  of  study,  1)4,  96;  cities  and  towns,  164-167;  high  schools,  182-184, 

252-254;  higher  institutions,  260-262;  rural  schools,  76-77,  79-89,  116-133. 

See  also  under  speeiflc  subjects. 
Cultural  training,  high  schools,  188-189. 
Denominational  colleges,  teacher  training,  250-251. 
Desks,  school  buildings,  66. 
Domestic  science,  teaching,  83. 
Drinking  water,  school  buildings,  63-65. 
Duplication  in  higher  education,  264-268. 
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Economic  and  industrial  conditions,  2-3. 

Elementary  schools,  14-15.    See  also  Rural  schoolsw 

Engineering,  instruction,  duplication,  265-266. 

Enrollment,  and  daily  attendance,  41-42 ;  hi^h  sehool^i,  181 ;  statisrks,  4i 

Equipment,  rural  and  village  schools,  112-135. 

Expenditures,  public  schools  of  North  Central  and    \Vestem  States,  S 

funds,  51-53. 
Field  work  organized,  xi-xii. 
Floors,  school  buildings,  scrubbing,  65. 
Fundamental  educational  needs,  10-11. 
Gardening,  teaching,  83. 
Geography,  teaching,  86,  121-122. 
Grammar  and  language,  teaching,  124. 
Heating,  school  buildings,  62. 
High  schools,  activities,  180-207;  home  economics,  09-100;   iiistnKtk«,0 

133 ;  no  facilities  for  rural  population,  74 ;  proposed  teacher  trainlBg.  2S^S 

rural  and  consolidation  problem,  71-78 ;  State  aicl,  ld5— 19SL 
Higher  education,  16,  256-290. 
History,  teaching,  85,  122. 

Home  economics,  teaching,  90-111,  122-124;  duplication,   267-268. 
Home  nursing.  Instruction,  104. 
Hygiene  and  physiology,  teaching,  125-126. 
Illiteracy,  and  school  e<lucation,  8. 
Industrial  conditions,  2-3. 
Janitor  service,  65,  69. 
Junior  colleges,  establishment,  257-258. 
Junior  high  schools,  142. 
Land  and  people,  1-9. 
Language,  teaching,  87. 
Language  and  grammar,  teaching,  124. 
Legislative  recommendations,  Ix. 
Lesson  assignments,  rural  schools,  114-115. 
Lighting,  school  buildings,  61--62. 
Local  school  organization  and  administration,  27-31. 
Lunches,  school,  103-104. 

Major  and  service  lines  of  instruction,  collegiate  institutions,  26^270. 
Music,  teaching,  84,  272;  duplication,  266. 
Normal  schools,  Instruction  in  home  economics,  105-111;  prepa ration  of  p^ 

school  teachers,  222-2^. 
Northern  Normal  and  Industrial   School    (Aberdeen),    107,   109,   111,  22C>-^ 

228,  242,  246. 
Nursing,  home,  instruction,  104. 
Occupations  of  population,  3. 
One- teacher  high  schools,  189. 
Penal  institutions,  13. 
I*ei*sonnel  of  committee,  v,  vlU,  xil. 
Physiology  and  hygiene,  teaching,  86,  125-126. 
Playgrounds,  143. 
Population,  distribution  and  racial  composition,  4-8;  occuptitioiis  of,  3;  iff^ 

and  cities,  136. 
Privies,  school  buildings,  68-09. 
Promotion  of  pupils,  142. 

Pupils,  age-grade  of  distributiou,  in  cities,  162-163. 
Racial   composition  of  population,  6-8. 
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Reading,  teaching,   126-129. 

Receipts,  school  fund,  51-52. 

Recitations,  length,  rural  schools,  114;  number  and  grade  distribfitioo,  rural 
schocOs,  115-^116. 

Recommendations,  ix,  291-299, 

Rural  high  schools,  and  school  comolidation,  71-7S. 

Rural  schools,  58-70;  courses  of  study,  116-133;  home  economics,  100-102;  in- 
Btmetion,  112-133;  lesson  assfgnments^  114-115;  recitations,  115-116;  sta- 
tistics, 5;  supervision,  133-135. 

Salaries,  city  and  town  superintendents,  146-152;  county  soperfntendents^  33; 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  19.     See  also  Teachers,  salaries* 

School  administration,  improvement,  22-27;  local,  27-31. 

School  boards,  29-31. 

School  bulletins,  144-145. 

School  day,  length,  142. 

School  districts,  organization,  14,  27-^1. 

School  expenditures.    See  Expenditures. 

School  fund,  15. 

School  grounds,  size,  58-59. 

Schoolhouses^  59-70;  use  for  community  purposes,  143. 

School  lunches,  103-104. 

School  maintenance,  15. 

School  plant.    See  School  buildings. 

School  population,  38-41. 

School  revenues,  percentage  analysis,  54. 

School  year,  length,  42-44. 

Secondary  education,  at  higher  institutions,  270.     Sec  also  Hl^h  schools. 

Six-and-six  plan;  15. 

Socializing  schools,  168-178. 

Speeding  up  work,  public  s<'hools,  204-206. 

Spelling,  teaching,  85,  129-130. 

State  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  powers  and  duties,  13,  21. 

State  board  of  education,  powers  and  duties,  13. 

State  board  of  regents,  organization,  20-21;  powers  and  duties,  12-13,  2.V24. 

State  department  of  public  instruction,  powers  and  duties,  12,  18-20,  25-26. 

State  Normal  School  (Madison),  106,  108,  109,  110.  228,  243-244. 

State  Normal  School  (Spearflsh),  106,  108-109,  111,  227,  228.  244. 

State  Normal  School   (Springfield),  106-107,  109.  110,  227,  228,  245. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  powers  and  duties,  17-18,  24. 

Steps  leading  to  survey,  xl. 

Summer  schools,  143. 

Superintendents  of  schools,  cities  and  towns,  138,  146-152. 

Supervision,  county,  13-14,  32-37 ;  high  schools,  191-192 ;  rural  schools,  133-13.5. 

Survey,  organization  of  field  work,  xi-xii ;  personnel  of  committee,  v,  viil,  xil. 

System  of  education,  12-16. 

Taxation,  school,  15,  50-57. 

Teachers,  ages,  210-213;  certification,  15-16,208,  215-216;  high  schools,  198-208 ; 
homes,  213;  number,  15;  permanent  and  temporary,  208-209;  preparation, 
16,  153-160,  213-215,  222-255,  247-255;  qualifications,  141;  salaries,  155,  201- 
202,  279-283 ;  tenure  of  oflftce,  210,  216-219.  241 ;  training,  89,  91-92,  198-199. 
See  also  Normal  schools,  universities,  and  colleges. 

Textbooks,  home  economics,  95. 

Topography,  1-2, 
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